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THE  WIDOW  BABNABY. 


DIFFICULTIU.  MATCBHIL 


MiBs  Maktha  Coupton,  and  Mias  Sophia 
Compton,  were,  some  fiye-and-twenty  je&n 
ago,  the  leading  beaaties  of  the  pretty  town 
of  Silverton  in  DeTODshire. 

The  elder  of  these  ladie§  ia  the  person  I 
propose  to  present  to  my  readers  as  the  heroine 
of  my  story ;  bnt,  ere  she  is  placed  before  them 
in  the  station  assigned  her  in  my  title-page, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  slight  sketdt 
of  her  early  youth,  and  also  such  brief  notice 
of  her  family  as  may  suffice  to  make  the  gnb- 
sequent  events  of  her  life,  and  the  persoiis  con- 
nected with  them,  more  dearljt  iradesstood. 
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The  RevereDd  Joaiah  ComptoD,  the  father  of 
my  heroine  and  her  sieter,  was  an  exceedingly 
worthy  mBO,  though  more  distinguished  for  lite 
impertirboble  tranqoilHty  of  hie  temper,  than 
either  for  the  brilliance  of  his  talents  or  the 
profundity  of  his  learning.  He  was  the  bod  of 
a  small  landed  proprietor  at  no  great  distance 
from  Silrerton,  who  farmed  his  own  loog-de- 
scended  patrimony  of  three  hundred  acres  with 
akitAil  and  unwearied  industry,  and  whose  cMef 
ambition  in  life  had  been  to  see  his  only  son 
Joaiah  privileged  to  assume  the  [»%fix  of  revt- 
rend  b^re  hia  name.  After  three  trials.  Bad 
two  feilares,  this  blessing  was  at  last  accorded, 
and  his  son  ordained,  by  the  help  of  a  very 
good-natnred  examining  chaphiin  of  the  then 
Kdx^  of  Exeter. 

This  rustic,  laborious,  and  very  bf^py  Sqain 
lived  to  see  his  hmi  installed  Curate  of  Silvertoo, 
•nd  Uessed  with  the  hand  of  the  dashing  Mi« 
Martha  Wisett,  who,  if  her  pedigree  was  not  of 
aocb  respectable  antiquity  as  that  of  her  bride* 
groom,  had  the  glory  of  being  accounted  the 
pA  at  the  Silvertoa  balls  t  taA 
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if  h^  raee  could  Bot  count  them§elve8  tuaoag 
tha  landed  gientry,  she  ^ojed  ^1  the  ctHiadeib 
atioD  that  a  fortune  of  one  thousand  poonds 
onld  give,  to  atone  for  any  mortificatimi  whidi 
the  accident  of  having;  a  ci~deoant  taUow-chan- 
dler  for  her  parent  might  poaaibl  j  ocoaston. 

Bnt,  notwithgtaoding  all  the  pride  sod  ple^ 
Ban  which  the  Sqaire  took  in  the  (woaperity  of 
tlB§  Hocceesfnl  md,  the  old  maji  could  never  be 
{wevailed  upon  hj  all  Mrs.  Josiah's  admirable 
neanoninga  on  the  rights  of  primogemtur«,  to  do 
otherwise  than  divide  his  three  himdred  acret 
of  freehold  in  eqnal  portions  between  the  Reve- 
rend Josiah  Compton  his  sod,  and  Elizabeth 
Compton,  spinpter,  his  daaghter. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  had  this  daughter 
been  handsome,  or  even  healthy,  the  jHroud  old 
yeonan  mi^t  have  been  tempted  to  rednoe 
her  portitMi  to  the  charge  of  a  coniJe  of  thon- 
Mod  pounds  or  so  upon  the  estate;  but  she 
mm  sekly,  deformed,  and  motherless ;  and  the 
trndeneas  of  the  &ther'a  heart  conquered  the 
dcaire  whieb  might  otherwise  have  been  8tnai| 
irftbin  Um,  t»  keep  together  tbe  fields  whiA 
b2 
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fur  80  many  generations  bad  given  credit  and 
independence  to  his  race.  To  leave  his  poor 
little  Betsy  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  her 
fine  sister-in-law,  was,  in  short,  beyond  his 
strength ;  so  the  home  croft,  and  the  long 
fourteen,  the  three  linny  crofts,  the  five  wor> 
thies,  and  the  ten-acre  clover  bit,  together  with 
the  tarm-house  and  all  its  plenishing,  and  one 
half  of  the  live  and  dead  fanning  stock,  were 
bequeathed  to  Elizabeth  Compton  and  her 
heirs  (or  ever — not  perhaps  without  some  hope, 
on  the  part  of  her  good  &ther,  that  her  heirs 
would  be  those  of  her  reverend  brother,  also  i 
and  80  he  died,  with  as  easy  a  conscieace  as 
ever  rocked  a  father  to  sleep. 

But  Mrs.  Joaiah  Compton,  when  she  became 
Mrs.  Compton,  with  just  one  half  of  the  pro- 
perty she  anticipated,  waxed  excee<iing  wroth ; 
and  though  her  firm  persuasion,  that  "  the 
hideous  little  crook-back  could  not  live  ftx 
ever,"  greatly  tended  to  console  and  soothe  ber, 
it  wafl  not  without  very  constant  reflections  on 
the  neoesuty  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with 
her,  lest  she  might  make  as  "  unnatural  a  wUI 
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u  her  father  did  before  her,"  thai,  she  was  eo- 
abted  to  resist  the  temptation  of  abnsiiigf  hei 
openly  every  time  they  met ;  a  temptation 
inneased,  perhaps,  hy  the  conscioosness  that 
MisB  Betsy  held  her  and  all  her  race  in  the 
most  sovereign  contempt. 

Betsy  Compton  wag  an  odd  little  body,  with 
WMDfl  vigoor  of  mind,  uid  trame  too,  notwith- 
•tanding  her  deformity ;  and  aa  the  defects  in 
her  constitation  shewed  themselves  more  in  her 
iaabOity  to  endure  fatigue,  than  in  any  pain  or 
positive  sn&ering,  she  was  likely  to  enjoy  her 
coeifortable  independence  considerably  longer, 
and  considerably  more,  than  her  sister  thought 
it  at  all  reasonable  in  Providence  to  permit. 

The  little  lady  arranged  her  affiiirx,  and 
settled  her  future  manner  of  life,  within  a  very 
few  weeks  afler  her  father's  death,  and  tliat 
witfaont  consulting  brother,  sister,  or  any  one 
rise  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  conld  have 
done  it  better  had  she  called  all-  the  parish  to 


She  fint  selected  the  two  pleaaantest  rooms 
■I   the   hoiiM  for   her   bed-room    and   attjn^ 
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room,  and  then  BkilMly'  Dutrked  ont  the  wann- 
est and  prettiest  comer  of  the  garden,  over- 
looking some  of  her  own  rich  pastnroB,  with 
the  fine  old  grey  tower  of  Silrertoa  in  the  dis- 
tance, aa  the  place  of  her  bower,  her  flower- 
garden,  and  her  little  apiary.  She  then  let  the 
remainder  of  her  honBe,  and  the  whole  of  her 
well-conditioned  dairy-farm,  for  three  hundred 
ponnds  a-year,  with  as  much  waiting  npon  as 
Bhe  might  require,  as  mnch  cream,  butter,  mjlk, 
and  eggs,  as  she  should  ase,  and  as  mnch  ftnit 
and  vegetables  as  her  tenants  could  spare — 
together  with  half  a  day's  labour  every  week 
for  her  tiny  flowei^garden. 

She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  tenant 
upon  these  terms ;  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  a  bride  ready  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  a  iiirm-houBe  to  put  her 
into,  and  a  sufficient  dairy  upon  which  to  dis- 
play her  well-learned  science.  Miss  Betsy's 
homestead  was  the  very  thing  for  them.  The 
bride's  portion  was  five  hundred  pounds  fbr  the 
purchase  of  the  late  Squire  Compton's  ftimi- 
tiire  and    the  half  of  his  fine  stock  of  cows, 
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&c.  &c.  the  which  WM  paid  down  in  Bank 
of  Eogland  notes  within  ten  minates  after  the 
lease  was  ngned,  and  bein^f  earetiilly  pnt  into 
tke  fania  by  Miw  Betsy,  became,  as  die  said 
to  herself  (bat  to  nobody  else),  a  sort  of  neat 
egg,  which,  as  she  should  only  dnw  oat  the 
interest  to  lay  it  in  again  in  the  shape  of  prin- 
cipal, woold  go  on  increasing  till  she  might 
happea  to  want  it ;  so  that,  upon  tbe  whole,  the 
style  and  scale  of  her  expenses  being  taken 
into  consideration,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  any  lady,  of  any  rank,  more  really 
and  traly  independent  than  Misa  Betsy. 

She  felt  this,  and  enjoyed  it  greatly.  Now 
and  then,  indeed,  as  she  remembered  her  old 
£uher,  and  his  thoaghtful  care  for  her,  her 
sharp  black  eyes  would  twinkle  through  a  tear ; 
but  there  was  more  softness  than  sorrow  in 
this;  and  a  more  contented,  or,  in  truth,  a  more 
h»ppy  spinster  might  have  been  sought  in  vain, 
ftr  and  near,  notwithstanding  her  humped 
back. 

Far  different  was  Uie  case  of  those  who  in- 
lierited  the  other  moiety  of  the   estate  called 
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Compton  Basett.  The  reverend  Josiah,  iade«di 
was  himself  too  g^entle  aod  kiod-heaited  to 
feel  anger  against  his  father,  or  a  single  par- 
ticle of  ill-will  towards  his  sister ;  yet  was  he 
as  &r  from  sharing  her  peace  and  contentment 
as  his  disappointed  and  vituperaUve  wife.  How, 
indeed,  can  any  man  hope  to  find  peace  and 
contentment,  even  though  he  has  passed  the 
rubicoo  of  ordination,  and  has  been  happy 
enough  to  marr;  the  Gavourite  flirt  of  ten  suo- 
cesBiTe  regiments,  if  he  be  never  permitted  to 
close  his  eyes  in  sleep  till  be  has  been  scolded 
for  an  hour,  and  never  suffered  to  wake  at 
any  signal,  save  the  larum  of  his  lady's  tongue. 

It  was  in  vain  that  day  and  night  he  ctm- 
tinued  snbmissiTely  to  reiterate  the  phrases, 
"  to  be  sure,  my  dear,"  .  .  .  .  "  certainly,"  .... 
"  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  . ..."  he  ong^t  no* 
to  have  done  so,  my  love,"  .  .  .  .  "  yon  are  quite 
right,  my  dear,"  ....  and  the  like.  All  this, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  submis^on  and  kindneM 
was  in  vain ;  Mrs.  Compton's  complaining* 
ceased  not,  and,  what  was  liarder  still,  she 
tlw&yB  contrived  by  some  iogenions  mode  of 
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KOMMung  to  prove  that  all  the  mischief  which 
had  hiq^ned  was  wholly  and  solely  her  hus- 
hud's  fonlt. 

Meaa  while  the  two  little  girls  sent  to  bless 
thia  onioD  of  masculine  soflneee  and  feminiae 
hardneae,  grew  on  and  prospered,  aa  &r  as 
aaimal  health  went,  juat  as  much  as  if  their 
&ther  were  not  taking  to  smoking  and  hot 
teddy  as  s  consolation  for  all  his  sorrows,  or 
their  mother  to  a  system  of  visiting  and  goe- 
aping,  which  left  her  no  time,  had  die  pos- 
MBwd  the  talent,  to  dn  more  for  their  advantage 
than  take  care  that  they  had  enough  to  eat. 
They  were  very  fine  on  Sondays,  or  whenever 
tb^  ma^  expected  company ;  and  not  too 
dirty  at  other  times  to  pass  mnster  at  the  day- 
school,  at  which  they  were  destined  to  receive 
aO  the  education  which  fate  intended  for  them. 

HiM  Betsy,  little  as  she  admired  her  sstei^ 
JB-law,  and  dearly  as  she  loved  her  sonny  garden 
in  anrnnwr  fotd  her  mug  chimney-corner  in 
nater,  now  and  then  left  both  to  pass  a  few 
kmrs  in  SUverton  ;  for  she  loved  her  brother, 
^Mptte  the  weakness  of  character   which  ap- 
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peared  to  her  keen  faculties  to  be  somethings 
Tery  nearly  approaching^  fetnity ;  and  being  as 
well  aware  as  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  the 
town  could  be,  that  she  was  herself  totally  unfit 
to  be  married,  she  looked  to  his  children  with 
the  interest  with  which  human  beings  are  apt  to 
consider  those  who  must  become  the  possessors 
of  sJl  they  leavQ  behind. 

For  many  years  Miss  Betsy  looked  forward 
with  hope  for  one  of  two  greatly  desired  events. 
That  most  coveted  was  the  death  of  her  sister- 
En-law ;  the  other,  and  for  many  years  the  most 
probable,  was  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  her 
brother. 

But  time  wore  away,  and  both  were  aban- 
doned. Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  Miss 
Betsy  seen  a  male  Compton  ready  to  unite  in 
his  own  person  all  the  acquired  and  inherited 
honours  of  his  twaddling  father,  and  all  the 
daily  increasing  hoard  that  she  was  herself  ao- 
cumnlatiug,  her  temper  of  mind  would  probably 
have  been  very  different.  As  it  was,  she  looked 
upon  the  little  girls  as  much  more  belonging 
to  their  mother  than  to  their  father ;  and  the 
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steady  thrifUnese,  which,  had  it  been  pursued 
for  the  sake  of  a  nephew,  would  have  had  some 
mixture  of  generous  devotion  in  it,  now  that 
its  result  could  only  benefit  nieces,  by  no  means 
very  dearly  loved,  seemed  to  threaten  the  dan- 
ger of  her  becoming  saving  for  mere  saving^s 
sake. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  heart  of  Miss 
Betsy  much  to  render  such  an  incrustation  of 
character  difficult ;  but  there  was  also  much 
to  displease  her  in  those  who  alone  could  claim 
her  kindness  on  the  plea  of  kindred ;  so  that  the 
most  acute  observer  might  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  say  wliat  tone  her  vexed  temper  might 
finally  take  towards  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  young  sisters,  at  the 
re^>ecUve  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen,  were 
as  forward  and  handsome  girls  as  ever  dreiir 
the  attention  of  a  country  town.  They  were 
equally  handsome,  perhaps,  though  Teary  unlike. 
Martha  was  tall,  dark-eyed,  fresh-eoloured, 
bold-spirited,  and  believed  in  h^  heart  that 
tfhe  was  to  be  called  ^^  my  lady,^  and  to  drive 
in  a  coach  and  foun     Sophia,  the  younger  girU 
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wsa  les§  tall  and  leu  bright-coloured ;  her  hair 
Tras  lij^t,  and  her  eyes,  though  their  lashea 
ynn  black,  were  of  the  Bofle§t  grey.  Her  chief 
besDty,  however,  consisted  iu  a  coroplexiou  of 
great  delicacy,  and  a  mouth  and  teeth  that 
ctHild  hardly  be  looked  at  without  pleasure, 
even  by  cross  Miss  Betsy  herself. 

Miss  Martha  Conpton  was  a  young  lady 
endowed  with  a  vast  variety  of  brilliant  talents. 
She  could  dance  every  ni^t,  and  very  Dearly 
■U  night  long,  though  she  had  only  learned  for 
nz  weeks;  she  could  make  pasteboard  card- 
boxes  and  screens,  work  eatin-atitch,  and  (like 
most  other  dever  young  ladies  bred  in  a  coun- 
try town  abounding  with  officers)  qaote  the  oft 
profaned  lyrics  of  Tom  Moore. 

The  reputation  of  her  sister  for  talents  rested 
on  a  baais  much  less  extended  ;  it  would  indeed 
hare  been  a  false  concord  to  talk  of  her  talents, 
for  she  had  but  one  in  the  world.  Untaught, 
aod  nnconscions  of  the  power  nature  had  be- 
stowed, she  sang  with  the  sweet  shrillneas  of  the 
lark,  and  had  sciraice  been  set  to  work  upon 
her  fbr  mx  months,  Klvertoa  might  have  boast- 
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ed  one  of  the  finest  natiye  voices  in  the  king^ 
dom. 

Mis.  Gompton  was  proud  of  both  her  dau^ 
ters,  and  however  diflScoIt  it  might  be  to  procure 
shoes  and  gloves  out  of  an  income  of  somewhat 
less  than  fonr  hundred  pounds  a-year,  the  win- 
ter balls  of  Overton  never  opened  till  the  Miss 
Comptons  were  ready  to  stand  up. 

Had  she  been  a  little  less  brutally  egom  to 
her  poor  husband,  Mrs.  Compton  would  reaUy 
at  this  time  have  been  almost  interesting  from 
the  persevering  industry  and  ingenuity  with 
which  she  converted  the  relics  of  her  own 
Biaiden  finery  into  fisishionable  dancing-dresses 
for  her  girls.  And  on  the  whole  the  Miss 
Comptons  were  astonishingly  well-dressed ;  for, 
besides  the  above-menti<md  hoards,  every  arti- 
cle of  the  fiunily  consumption  was  made  to 
oQBtribnte  to  the  elegance  of  their  appearance. 
Blown  sugar  was  substituted  for  white  at  the 
jiKnmng  and  the  evening  meal  ;  the  butcher^s 
bilb  were  kept  down  wonderfully  by  feeding 
the  fiunily  upon  tripe  twice  a- week  ...»  the 
Jbome-brewed  was  lowered  till  the  saving  in 
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malt  for  oue  year  bought  two  glazed  dJico 
slips,  four  pair  of  long  white  glovea,  and  a 
btinch  of  caraations  for  Martha  and  of  lilies 
lor  Sophia.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  over-looked 
or  forgotten  that  conld  be  made  to  distil  one 
drop  of  its  value  towards  deootating  the  bean- 
ties  of  Bilverton. 

Few  subjects  have  furnished  more  various  or 
mtwe  beautitnl  images  for  the  poet's  pen  than 
maternal  fondness.  Prom  tiie  heart-stining 
fbry  of  the  dauntless  lioness  when  her  young 
ones  are  threatened,  down  to  the  patient  ben 
red-breast  as  she  sits  abrood,  lonely,  fasting, 
and  iptuct  from  all  tfae  joys  of  birdhood,  await- 
ing the  coming  life  of  her  loved  nestlings  .... 
JB  short,  from  one  extremity  of  animal  creation 
to  the  other,  volumes  of  tender  anecdotes  have 
been  collected  illnstrative  of  this  charming  fea- 
ture of  female  nature  ;  and  yet  much  still 
remains  to  be  said  of  it.  Where  is  the  author 
who  baa  devoted  his  power  of  looking  into 
the  faoman  heart,  to  the  task  of  describing  the 
restless  activity,  the  fond  watchfulness,  the 
unwearied  industry  of  a   proud,  poor,  tender 
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mother,  vhen  labooring  to  dmB  h«r  danghtcn 
for  a  ball  ?  Who  has  told  of  the  turnings,  tbe 
dyii^s,  the  ironings,  the  darnings,  that  have 
gone  to  make  misses  of  ten  potmds  a-year  pio- 
mouey  look  as  mart  as  the  squanderer  of  Gtc 
hnndred  ?  Yet  euch  thitigB  are :  the  light  <^ 
morning  never  steals  into  the  eyes  of  mortab 
to  spni  them  on  again  to  deeds  of  greatness 
after  nightly  rest,  without  awddng  many  hmt- 
dred  mothers  whose  principal  bnainess  in  life 
is  to  stitch,  floonce,  packer,  and  embroider  for 
their  danghtora  !  .  .  . .  All  this  is  very  beanti* 
fol  I  .  .  .  .  I  speak  not  of  the  stitching,  floon- 
cing,  puckering,  and  embroidering  ....  but  of 
the  devotion  of  Uie  matenud  hearts  dedicated 
to  it ....  All  this  is  very  beautiful '.,...  yet 
never  has  gifted  baud  been  found  to  bring  forth 
in  deUcate  penciling,  traits  such  as  these  with 
half  the  study  that  has  been  often  bestowed 
on  the  painting  a  cobweb.     This  is  nnjnst. 

Great,  however,  as  were  Mrs.  Compton's  ex- 
ertions for  the  establishment  of  her  daughters 
by  the  ways  and  means  above  described,  bcr 
matcTQid  efioits  were   not  oonfined  to  these : 
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for  tbeir  Bakes  she  on  one  occasioo  armed  iut- 
self  for  an  enterprise  which,  notwithstaodiDg 
tJie  resolute  tone  of  her  character,  coat  her  some 
struggles.  This  desperate  nndertaking,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  penetratiog  to  the 
rarely-invaded  retreat  of  Miss  Betsy,  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  her  to  give  the  girls  a  little 
money,  was  occasioned  by  a  great  event  in  the 
annals  of  Silverton. 

The  officers  of  the regiment,  a  detach- 
ment of  which  had  been  qnartered  there  for 
a  twelvemonth,  gallantly  determined  to  give 
the  neighbouring  fomilies  a  fete  before  they 
left  the  town,  in  retam  for  the  hospitalities 
they  had  received.  I  am  writing  of  the  year 
181S,  a  period  when  the  palmy  days  of  country 
quarters  still  existed,  and  many  may  still  re- 
member the  tender  sensibilities  excited  by  a 
departing  regimrait,  and  the  gay  hopes  gene- 
rated by  an  arriving  one.  Either  of  these 
events  were  well-calculated  to  chase  the  com- 
posure of  spirits  arising  &om  the  unbroken 
routine  of  ordinary  existence,  and  it  may  easily 
he  imagined  that,  upon  an  occaston  whers  tht. 
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eActo  of  both  were  brought  to  act  upon  the 
iifMirt»  Mid  eouls  of  a  set  of  provincial  fair  ones 
at  the  same  moment,  the  emotions  produced 
niiiet  have  been  of  no  ordinary  nature. 

Such  was  the  case  at  the  f<gte  given  bj  the 

first  battalion  of  the  regiment  on  their 

leaving  Silverton ;  for,  as  it  chanced  that  they 
were  to  be  replaced  by  the  second  battalion 
of  the  same  corps,  the  compliment  intended  for 
the  neighbourhood  was  so  arranged  as  to  be 
shared  by  the  officers  w}io  were  about  to  be 
introduced  to  it ;  and  thus  an  immense  mass  of 
joys  and  sorrows,  regrets  and  hopes,  tears  and 
smiles,  all  came  into  action  at  once ;  and  vo- 
lames  might  be  filled  in  the  most  interesting 
manner,  solely  in  describing  the  states  of  mind 
prodoeed  in  the  most  charming  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal 
houses  of  Silverton  and  its  vicinity. 

"It  was  so  quite  unlike  any  other  party 
that  ever  was  given,^  as  Mrs.  Compton  well 
observed)  in  talking  over  the  matter  with  her 
daughters,  ^*  that  it  was  downright  impossible 
not  to  make  some  difference  m  the  way  of  pre- 
paring for  it."^ 
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"  Different !  ....  I  believe  it  is  different !" 
«xclainied  Mim  Martha;  "it  ia  the  first  ball 
we  ever  showed  ourselvea  at  by  daylight,  and 
I  abonld  like  to  know  bow  we,  that  always 
lead  eveTything;,  are  to  preaent  onraelves  in 
broad  sunshine  with  dyed  pink  muslin  and 
tarnished  silver  P" 

"  Ytm  can^t  and  yon  shan't,^  replied  her 
affecttooate  mother,  "  if  I  sell  the  silver  spoons 

and  buy  plated  ones  instead I   will  not 

have  my  f^rls  disgraced  in  the  face  of  two  regi- 
ments at  once.  But,  upon  my  life,  girls,  money 
is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  for  truth 
it  is,  and  no  lie,  that  there  is  not  above  twenty 
pounds  in  the  bank  to  last  till  Michaelmas,  and 
the  butcher  has  not  been  paid  these  five  montlis. 
But  don't  look  glum,  Martha !  .  .  .  .  Shall  I 
tell  you  what  I  have  made  np  my  mind  to  do  f" 

"  Carry  a  plate  round  the  mess-room,  mamma, 
when  they  are  ^1  assembled,  perhaps,^  rephed 
the  lively  young  lady,  "  and  if  yoa  asked  for 
aid  for  the  sake  of  our  bright  eyes,  it  is  likely 
enough  you  might  get  something ;  but  if  it  is 
not  that,  what  is  it,  mother  ?^ 
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"  Why,  I  will  walk  over  to  Compton  Basett, 
Martha,  and  ask  the  ramVhom,  joar  annt^  for 
fire  pounds  outright,  and  tell  her  into  the  bar- 
gain what  it  is  for,  and,  stingj  and  skinflint  as 
•he  i^,  I  canH  say  that  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  she  gives  it;  for  die  is  as  proud  as 
she  ''s  uijrly ;  and  it  won^t  be  difficult  to  make 
her  see,  this  time,  that  I  am  asking  more  for 
credit's  sake  than  for  pleasure.*^ 

^'60,  mother,  by  all  means,^  replied  the 
young  lady  with  a  sneer,  that  seemed  to  indi- 
cate despair  of  any  aid  from  Miss  Betsy.  ^^  All 
I  know  is,  that  she  never  gave  me  anything 
since  I  was  bom  but  a  bible  and  prayer-book, 
and  it  donH  strike  me  as  very  Ukely  shell 
begin  now.  Set  off,  however,  by  all  manner 
of  means,  and  if  you  come  back  empty-handed, 
I  ^U  tell  you  what  my  scheme  shall  be."^ 

^*  Tell  me  now,  Martha,^^  said  the  mother. 
^'  It  ^s  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you,  striding  over  the 
hill  this  broiling  day.  I  don^t  want  to  go  for 
nothing,  I  promise  you.  Tell  us  your  scheme, 
girl,  at  once.*** 

**  Why,  if  I  was  you,  mother,  I  would  go  to 
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Smith's  ehop,  and  tell  him  confideotially  Uiat 
I  wanted  a  httle  more  credit,  and  tliat  every- 
thing would  be  sure  to  be  settled  at  Christ- 
mas." 

"That  won't  do,  Martha  Compton.  Your 
father  has  given  him  a  bill  already  for  tliirty 
pounds,  due  in  November,  and  it  is  a  chance 
if  it  gets  honoured,  I  promise  you.  Smith 
knows  too  much  aboat  onr  money  matters  to 
be  caught  napping." 

"  Well  then,  set  off,  mother  !  I  'd  offer  to 
go  with  you,  only  I  know  tliat  Captain  Tate 
will  be  sure  to  be  walking  on  the  Hathertoii 
Road,  and  I  ahoulda\  wonder  yet  if  he  was 
to  come  out  with  a  proposal." 

"  Oh  I  never  mind  me,  child,  I  can  go  alone, 

and  that 's  what  you  can't  do,  my  dear 

Yon  must  take  Sophy  with  yon,  mind  that, 
and  don't  get  talked  of  Just  as  the  new  set 
are  (^oming  in." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,  Sophy  will  be  as 
likely  to  meet  Wiiloughby  as  I  shall  be  to 
meet  Tate,  so  there  is  no  fear  I  should  have 
to  go  alone." 
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"  Well !  .  ,  ,  .  take  care  of  voureelves,  and 
don't  let  the  sun  get  to  tan  your  necks,  mind 
that." 

Having  given  these  parting  injunctions,  Mra. 
Compton  set  forth  upon  her  expedition,  the 
result  of  which  shall  he  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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.    RECEPTION. — IBE 


Mrs.  Cohfton  said  no  more  than  the  truth, 
wfaen  she  declared  that  it  was  no  joke  to  walk 
from  Silverton  to  Compton  Basett  in  the  dog- 
daya.  A  long  shadelese  hill  was  to  be  mounted, 
several  pastures,  beautifully  open  to  the  sun, 
with  all  their  various  stiles,  were  to  be  con- 
quered, and  finally  a  rough  stony  lane,  that 
might  have  crippled  the  hoof  of  a  jackass,  was 
to  be  punfiilly  threaded  before  she  could  find 
heiself  at  Miss  Betsy's  door.  Yet  all  this  she 
undertook,  and  all  this  she  performed,  strength- 
ened by  the  noble  energy  of  maternal  love. 

On  reaching  at  length  the  comfortable,  well- 
conditioned  abode  of  her  husband's  rural  an- 
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cestors,  Bbe  so  far  suspended  her  steadfast  pur- 
pose as  to  pennit  herself  to  drop  into  a  deli- 
ciously  cool  woodbine-covered  seat  in  the  porch, 
and  there  indulged  the  greatlj-needed  luxuries 
of  panting  and  fanning  herself  at  her  ease  for 
a  few  minutes,  before  she  set  to  work  on  the 
stony  heart  of  the  spinster. 

Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  think  that  it 
was  time  her  rest  should  end,  and  her  import- 
ant hd>our  begin,  a  curly-headed  little  girl,  of 
some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  came  from  the 
house,  and  very  civilly  asked  her  '^  What  she 
{deased  to  want  P**^ 

"  I  want  to  see  Miss  Betsy  ....  can^t  you 
go  to  her,  my  little  girl,  and  teU  her  that  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Compton,  is  come  to  pay  her  a 
visit  ?" 

**  Yes,  ma^am,^  replied  the  child,  "  there  she 
is,  you  can  see  her,  if  you  please  to  look  this 
way  ....  there  ....  at  the  end  of  the  long 
walk,  where  you  see  the  bit  of  grass-plat  and 
the  two  elm  trees.  Miss  Betsy  always  sits 
in  her  bower  in  a  sun-shiny  morning  watching 
thebees.^ 
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"  Well  !  ....  trot  away  to  teil  her  Mrs. 
ComptoQ  ia  coming,  and  then  she  won't  be  sor- 
prised,  you  know." 

The  child  did  as  she  was  bid,  tripping  lightly 
along  a  well-kept  gravel  walk  which  led  to  the 
grass-plat,  while  Mrs.  Compton  followed  with 
sedater  step  behind. 

How  the  annonncement  of  her  arrival  was 
received  by  the  little  spinster  she  could  not 
judge,  tbongh  she  was  at  no  great  distance 
when  it  was  made ;  but  her  messenger  having 
entered  beneath  the  flowery  shelter  of  Miss 
Betsy's  bower,  both  parties  were  effectual ly 
concealed  from  her  eight,  and  despite  the  pro- 
foniid  contempt  she  constantly  expressed  for 
the  *'  little  fright,"  she  paused  at  some  paces 
&om  the  entrance,  to  await  the  child's  return. 

The  interval  was  not  long;  but  though  her 
little  envoy  speedily  reappeared,  she  brought 
no  message,  and  silently  pointing  to  the  bower, 
ran  back  towards  the  bouse. 

Mrs.  Compton  looked  after  her,  as  if  she  had 
rather  she  would  have  remained  ;  but  she  call- 
ed  her  courage   (of  which  she  had  nsaally  a 
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yerj  suffident  stock)  to  aid  her  in  meeting 
^^  the  uj^ly  little  body^s  qaeer  wajB,'*^  and  mazch- 
ed  forward  to  the  encounter. 

A  few  steps  brought  her  to  the  front  of  Miss 
Betsy'*8  bower,  and  there  she  saw  the  still 
happy  heiress  seated  on  a  bench,  which,  though 
it  might  upon  occasion  hold  two  persons,  had 
nevertheless  very  much  the  comfortable  air  of 
an  arm-chair,  with  a  last  year'^s  new  novel  on 
a  little  table  before  her  (a  subscription  to  a 
library  at  Exeter  being  one  of  her  very  few 
expensive  indulgences). 

Miss  Betsy^s  dress  was  always  as  precisely 
neat  and  nice  as  that  of  a  qnaker ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion  no  bonnet  concealed  the  regu- 
lar plaiting  of  her  snow-white  muslin  cap,  which, 
closely  fitting  round  her  pale  but  intelligent 
features,  was  so  peculiarly  becoming,  that  her 
visitor  muttered  in  her  heart,  ''  She  can  dress 
heroelf  up,  nasty  crooked  little  thing,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  if  she  has  generosity  enough  to 
make  her  nieces  look  half  as  smart."" 

*'  Good  morning  to  you,  sister  Betsy,  it  was 
thus  she  began  the  difficult  colloquy  that  she 

VOL.  I.  c 
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yrmiO»a»U>  hold.  .  "  Yok- look' ohatming  veil r 
tordayy  wUh  your  beaatiful  cap,  and  your  peettj 
arbour,  and  your  book,  and  your  amndnuv 
aii4  all  60  very  ani^  and  eomtbrtable,  l  .  . .  Ah, 
^ociditew  toe  {  nobody  knows  but  thoae  who 
have  tried,  what  a  much  finer  thiDg  it  is  to  be 
siaigte  i,han  married .'" 

''  Did  yon  come  all  the  way  from  Bilverton, 
Mrs.  Compton,  to  tell  me  that  P"  said  the  lady 
of  the  bower,  pointing  to  a  stool  that  stood  at . 
the:  entrance. 

,  *'  Why  no,  ebter  Betsy,  I  can^t  say  I  did(" 
replied  Mrs.  Comptoo,  seating  herself.  "  I  am 
c«ia»  npon  an  errand  not  over  agreeable,  I 
awnure  yon — neither  more  nor  less  than  to  talk 
of  yonr  poor  brother's  troubles  and  difficulties ; 
and  what  is  worst  of  all,  I  don't  feel  over  sore 
that  yon  will  care  anything  about  it" 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  that,  Mrs. 
Cemptim  P"  said  Miss  Betsy  in  a  sort  of  cheer- 
ful, clear  voice,  that  certainly  did  not  evince  any 
painful  acuteness  of  sympathy. 

"  How  can  I  think  that  you  care  much 
diipat  him,  or  auy  of  us,  sister  Bet«iy,  since  ^tas 
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montbt  and  mooths  that  you  have  iwtct  eene 
near  n  ?  ....  I  am  sure  tre  often  talk  of  ym, 
aad  wjA  you  would  be  a  little  more  Bociable." 

"Tliat  is  exceedingly  obliging,  Mrs.  Com^ 
too,"  replied  Miss  Betsy  io  tbe  bmim  cheering, 
happy  tone  of  voice,  "and  I  sbonld  be  very 
wrong  not  to  oblige  yon,  if  I  coald  fimey  thftl 
my  doing  bo  coald  be  of  any  real  nee  or  sWvice. 
Bnt  to  tell  you  tbe  tratb,  I  suspect  tbat  my 
poor  brother  likes  to  have  a  better  dinner  when 
I  am  at  table  than  when  I  am  not ;  and  if  all 's 
true  that  goseipe  tell  about  his  butcher''8  bill, 
that  <aD  be  neither  right  nor  convenient;  . , .  , 
aad  as  for  yon,  Mrs.  Compton,  and  tbe  young 
ladies,  I  greatly  doubt  if  my  ft>e(|Dent  appear- 
aoee  among  yon  would  contribute  much  to  youi 
intimacy  with  the  officers." 

*'  You  talk  very  strangely,  sister  Betsy.  ... 
1  am  sure  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  officers 
at  all,  but  only  of  how  glad  we  always  were 
to  see  you." 

"  That  is  very  bind,  indeed  !"  rejJied  the 
provoking  spinster  in  the  same  happy  voice; 
"and  I  aegure  you  that  I  do  b^eve  'Hiy  bKK 
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titflr  Ukea  to  see  me  very  mnch,  and  what  ia 
more  remarkable  still,  I  have  more  tbaa  once 
fencied  that  my  niece  Sophj  looked  rs^hex 
pleased  when  I  came  in.'" 
,  "  And  so  did  Martha,  I  am  snre,  ....  and  so 
did  I,  eieter  Betsy ;  you  can't  deny  that :  .  .  .  . 
then  why  don't  you  come  to  see  us  oftener  ?" 

.."For  no  reason  in  the  world,*^  replied  Mies 
Betsy  gaily,  "  but  because  I  like  to  atay  at 
home  better." 

"  So  mnch  the  worse  for  us,  ....  so  much 
the  worse  for  ns,  sister  Betsy.  ...  If  you  had 
been  to  see  us,  you  must  have  found  out  what 
I  am  now  come  to  tell  you,  and  that  is,  that 
poor  dear  Joaiah  is  in  very  great  difficulty 
indeed ;  and  though  we  generally,  I  must  say, 
bear  all  our  hardships  remarkably  well,  yet 
just  at  this  time  it  comes  upon  ua  with  nn- 
bearable  severity." 

"  Does  it  indeed,  Mrs.  Compton  P  .  , . .  But 
you  have  never  yet  turned  your  head  to  look 
f,t  my  bees ;  .  . .  .  for  my  part,  I  can  sit  and 
watch  them  by  the  hour  together,  if  my  book 
is  not  too  interesting :  .  .  .  .  careful  little  fel- 
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lows !  It  is  bat  just  three  oMock,^  (standing 
vp  as  she  spoke  to  look  ont  upon  a  son- 
dial  that  glittered  in  the  middle  of  the  grad&- 
plat,)  ''  but  just  past  three,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  come  home  with  their  work  al- 
ready.'' 

Mrs.  Compton  felt  what  the  French  call 
4ia»ut6t^  but  she  recovered  herself,  and  return- 
ed to  the  charge. 

"  You  are  a  happy  woman,  sister  Betsy,'' 
flaid  she,  ^^  with  nothing  to  care  about  but  your 
books  and  your  bees  f 

**  I  am  vtry  happy  indeed !"  replied  the 
maiden,  in  an  accent  that  well  befitted  the 
words;  ^^and  so  are  my  bees  too,  for  it  is 
beautiful  weather,  and  one  can  almost  see  the 
flowers  grow,  they  come  on  so  finely." 

"  But  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  sister  Betsy, 
about  our  troubles.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  how 
I  shiTe  and  fag  to  make  our  poor  giris  look  like 
somebody.  .  .  .  No  Saturday  night  ever  comes 
diat  I  do  not  sit  up  till  past  midnight  striving 
to  make  their  things  decent  for  Sunday  !" 

<'  Do  you  indeed,  Mrs.  Compton  ?....!  was 
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told  that-thej'  wore  pink  bows  in  their  bonnets 
laat  Sunday,  and  green  the  Sunday  before ;  . . .  . 
bat  I  did  Bot  know  that  yon  sat  np  to  chsa^ 

"  CSiange  them  !  ,  .  .  .  God  bless  yon  !  .  . .  . 
I  wish  that  was  all  I  have  got  to  do. . .  .  Why, 
I  had  to  wash  those  pink  ribbons,  and  then 
dip  them  in  saucer  pink,  and  then  rub  tbem 
very  nearly  dry,  till  my  poor  arms  almost 
come  off,  and  then  iron  them,  and  then  sew 
ia  the  wire  ribbon  again,  and  then  make  them 
up.  ...  I^  leave  yon  to  judge  how  much 
sleep  I  was  likely  to  get ;  for  I  coold  not  have 
the  bonnets  till  after  the  girls  came  home  from 
the  evoiiiig  parade,  where  they  had  been  with 
Mrs.  Colonel  Williamson  —  they  never  go  to 
parade  without  one  of  the  regiment^  ladies  as 
a  chaperon.'" 

"  But  why  don't  the  young  todies  rub  their 
ribbons  a  little  themselves  F"  asked  Miss  Betsy. 

"  Ob  !  that  would  not  answer  at  aU,  sister 
Betsy.  Why,  that  very  Saturday  ni^t  they 
were  at  a  musical  party  at  Colonel  William- 
son's, and  Sophy  was  the  principal  lady  singer. 
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fihe  and  that  elegant  jrooiig  WiUoi^by  always 
sing  together,  and  the  best  judges  in  Silrerton 
say  it  ia  as  fine  as  anything  in  London.'^ 

"  Well,  that  's  very  nice  indeed,  Mrs.  Comp- 
ton,  ....  and  I  don'^t  suppose  she  oould  weD 
rub  her  ribbons  while  she  was  singing.^ 

As  she  said  this,  Miss  Betsy^s  eye  retumed, 
as  if  drawn  by  some  strong  attraction  (as  had 
been  often  the  case  before  since  the  conver- 
sation began)  to  the  Tolome  that  lay  open  on 
the  httle  table  before  her.  Mrs.  Comptwo  be- 
came desperate,  and  rising  from  her  stool,  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  boldly  closed  the  book. 

^  Upon  my  word,  yon  most  hear  what  I 
have  got  to  say,  sister  Betsy,  and  leave  akmc 
reading  for  a  minnte  or  so,  while  I  talk  io 
yon  of  what  concerns  the  hononr  of  yoor  fit- 
mily.'^ 

"  The  honoor  of  the  family  ?""....  said  the 
spinster  in  an  accent  of  some  alarm,  employing 
herself,  however,  in  finding  her  place  again, 
and  then  putting  a  mark  in  it.  ^  I  hope  you 
have  got  nothing  very  bad  to  tell  me  about 
the  yonng  ladies,  Mr&  Compton  ?^ 


av» 
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"  Nothing  in  the  world  but  good,  sister 
Betsy,  if  you  will  hot  lend  ns  a  helping  hand, 
once  and  awayi  .  .  .  You  seem  to  know  all 
the  news,  and  therefore  I  dare  say  you  have 

heard  that  the  first  battalion  of  the  are 

to  go  to  Plymouth  on  the  seventeenth,  and  that 
the  second  battaUon  are  to  march  into  Silver- 
ton  OQ  the  same  day ;  so  the  colonels  have 
i^reed  that  a  fete,  a  public  breakfast  and  dan- 
ciog  to  the  band,  in  tents,  in  a  field  behind  the 
Spread  Eagle,  shall  be  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  first  battalion  on  the  sixteenth,  and  that 
all  or  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  second  bat^ 
talion  shall  have  leave  to  come  forward  one 
day^s  march  to  join  it,  and  be  introduced  to 
all  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  just  fancy  our 
gale  being  invited  to  such  a  party  as  this,  and 
not  having  a  dress  in  the  world  that  they  can 
go  in.  .  .  .  Just  tell  me  what  yon  think  of 
this,  sister  Betsy  ?" 

"  Not  having  had  much  experience  in  such 
matters,  Mrs.  Compton,  I  really  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  guess  what  it  is  that  young  ladies  are 
likely  to  do  in  such  a  case.** 
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<*  DonH  joxL  think  it  would  be  yery  Oj^tmal, 
mtex  Betsj,  to  turn  towards  some  kind,  gen^ 
xoDS^  rich  relation,  and  ask  their  help  oat  of 
sach  a  strait  ?  .  ,  .  .  don^t  joa  think  this 
wonld  be  natural  and  right,  aister  Betsy  ?^ 

*'  Yes,  Yery  natural  and  right  indeed,  Mrs. 
Compton.'" 

^  Thank  God  f  .  .  .  .  then  all  our  troubles 
are  at  an  end  i .  —  Dear,  blessed,  sister  Betsy  i 
....  ten  pounds,  ten  pounds  will  be  quite 
enough  for  us  aU,  and  buy  a  pair  of  new  black 
stockii^  for  Josiah  into  the  bargain,  in  case 
he  should  like  to  go.^ 

Miss  Betsy  made  no  reply,  but  drawing  the 
table  a  little  towards  her,  opened  her  book^  and 
began  to  read. 

^  It  ''s  a  long  walk  I  haye  to  go,  sister,"" 
resumed  Mrs.  Compton,  ^*  and  I  shall  be  par- 
ticularly glad  to  get  home ;  ....  so,  will  you 
hare  the  kindness  to  give  me  the   money  at 

ance.'^ 

"  Ma'am  P**  .  .  .  .  said  Miss  Betsy,  loddng 
up  with  a  most  innocent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

c5 
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"  Whatever  buid  you  may  be  fdeaaed  to 
■gnat  OB,  mter  Betay,  I  htg  wid  entreat  you 
to  give  me  directly ." 

*'  So  I  would,  Mrs.  Compton,  witliout  a  dio- 
meofa  delsy,"^  replied  Miss  Betsy,  with  the 
most  cheerftd  ^ood-humour,  "  only  I  don't 
intend  to  give  you  any  money  at  all." 

"  Oh  l  isn't  that  treachery  ?  . . .  .  isn't  that 
cruelty  P"  exclaimed  the  agitated  matrcm, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Did  not  you  say,  uster 
Betsy,  that  it  would  be  the  most  natural  and 
tight  thing  in  the  world  to  ask  one's  rich  re- 
lations in  such  a  moment  as  this  ?" 

"  But  1  never  said  it  would  he  right  to  aak 
me,  .Mrs.  Compton." 

*'  But  you  meant  it,  if  you  did  not  say  it, 
and  Uiat  I  'm  sure  you  can't  deny,  ....  and 
isn't  it  hard-hearted  to  disappoint  me  now  ?" 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  more  tiard-hearted  in  yon, 
Mrs.  Compton,  to  talce  upon  you  to  say  that 
I  am  rich.  I  am  a  poor  crooked  ramVhom 
of  a  body,  as  you  know  well  enough,  and  I 
want  the  comfort  and  the  consolation  of  all  the 
little    countrified    indulgences    that    my    good 
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fittber  provided  for  me  by  hia  will.  Yon  were 
m  beauty,  Mrs.  Compton,  ukI  your  daujfhter.- 
are  bcautiee,  and  it  must  be  a  groat  bteEsinir 
to  be  a  beauty ;  but  wben  Ood  denied  me  tbici, 
he  gave  me  a  kind-be&rtiKl  tiitber,  who  took 
care  that  if  I  could  not  hare  lovers,  I  sbonld 
have  wherewithal  to  do  tolerably  well  wrthoiit 
them ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  fly  in  the  facv 
of  Providence,  or  of  my  father  either,  in  order 
to  dretss  yon  and  your  daughters  up  to  please 
the  officers.  So  now,  Airs.  Compton,  I  thnih 
you  had  better  go  home  again." 

"  And  is  this  the  way  you  treat  your  poor 
brother^s  children,  Miss  Betsy  ?  .  . .  .  yonr  own 
fie&b  and  blood  !  .  .  .  .  and  they,  poor  girls,  sit- 
ting at  home  in  the  midst  of  their  foded,  worn- 
out  trumpery,  and  thinkiug  what  a  diBgraoe 
they  shall  be  to  the  name  of  Compton  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  country,  if  their  annt  Betsy 
won't  come  forward  to  help  them !" 

"  St4^  a  minnte,  Mrs.  ComptoD,  and  I  will 
help  them  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  But  1 
most  go  into  my  own  room  first,  and  yoa  may 
ait  here  tha  while." 
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**  WiB  yon  give  me  a  drasght  of  milk ; 
iSatet  Betsy  P"  snid  the  again  sanguine  visitor, 
"  tny  month  is  perfectly  patched.*' 

The  some  little  j^ri  who  had  acted  as  her 
usher  was  again  within  call,  and  Miss  Bet^ 
summoned  her  by  name. 

"Go  to  yonr  mother,  Sally,  and  desire  her 
to  spare  me  a  pennyworth  of  fresh  milk ;  and 
here,  my  dear,  is  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Don't  drop  it,  Sally." 

"  Dear  me,  sister  Betsy,  I  donH  want  to  put 
yoa  to  the  expense  of  a  penny  for  me ;  .  .  . . 
I  thought  that  yon  had  milk  allowed  you  in 
yonr  rent." 

"  And  so  I  have,  ae  much  as  I  can  n»e. 
But  yon  are  not  me,  Mrs.  Compton;  and  I 
make  a  great  point  of  being  just  and  exact 
in  idl  ways.  .  . .  And  now  1  will  go  for  what 
I  promised  you." 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  little  lady  returned 
with  something  in  her  hand  that  looked  like 
a  sealed  letter. 

"  Please  to  give  this  to  my  nieces,  Mrs. 
Oompton,  with  my  good  wishes  for  thur  well 


doing  and  bi^ppmessi  and  now^  if  jcm  please, 
I  wiU  widi  jou  good  mondag,  for  I  am*  iratb^ 
tired  of  talking.  Dpn^t  open  that  letter,  bat 
give  il  sealed  to  your  daoghters.  Good  umn- 
iagt  Mi9*  Compton.^ 

Miss  Betsy  then  careftillj  took  up  the  empty 
enp  whieh  her  ymtat  had  drained,  and  retmmed 
to  the  house,  leaving  her  dster-in-law  to  ^ 
off  upon  her  homeward  walk  in  a  condition 
painfully  balancing  between  hope  and  fear; 
nevertheless  she  obeyed  the  command  she  had 
received,  and  delivered  the  letter  unopened  into 
the  hands  of  her  daughter  Martha. 

That  young  lady  tore  it  asunder  by  tl^ 
▼ehemoice  of  her  haste  to  obtain  infonnation 
as  to  what  it  might  contain ,  but  Miss  SopUa, 
who  was  of  a  more  gentle  nature,  quietly  took 
thedieseyered  parts,  and  having  carefully  placed 
them  side  by  side  upon  the  table,  read  as 
fiiUows: 


■»■>. 


^  NiBCB  Mabtha  and  Niece  Sophia, 

^  Your  mother  tells  me  that  you  are  greatly 
twufaLed  ia  your  minds  as  to  what  dressesiyou 
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aboU  appear  in  at  a  f^te,  or  entertuument, 
about  to  be  ^ten  by  aome  officers.  She  teUs 
me  that  your  dresses  are  all  veiy  dirty,  where- 
fore I  hereby  strongly  advise  you  never  on  any 
account  to  put  them  on  again  till  such  time 
as  they  shall  be  made  dean ;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  an  idle  proverb  which  says,  *  Cleaoli- 
ness  is  next  to  godlineee.'  Your  mother  spoke 
also  of  some  articles  which,  as  she  said,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  put  on  upon  this 
occasion,  all  of  which  you  possessed,  bat  in  a 
state  greatly  faded— which  means,  as  I  take  it, 
that  they  have  lost  their  colour  by  exposure  to 
the  sun ;  observing,  (what  is  indeed  very  ob- 
viously true,)  that  as  this  fSte  or  entertain- 
ment is  to  be  given  by  daylight,  the  loss  of 
colour  in  these  articles  would,  if  seen  at  such 
a  time,  become  particularly  conspicuous.  It  is 
therefore  her  opinion,  and  it  is  in  some  sort 
mine  also,  that  the  wearing  such  faded  ap- 
parel would  be  exposing  yourselves  to  the  un- 
pleaeaut  observatious  of  your  richer,  cleaner, 
and  smarter  neighbours.  For  which  reason 
my  opinion  is,  (and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  it 
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^ 


prove  nsefol  to  jou,)  that  yoa  ayoid  each  a 
<fi8agreeable  adventure,  by  staying  at  home. 
"  I  am  your  aunt, 

**  Elizabeth  Compton.*" 


The  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  a 
cottununication  as  this,  upon  ladies  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Compton  and  her  daughters,  must 
be  too  easily  divined  to  require  any  description  ; 
but  the  resolution  taken  in  consequence  of  it 
by  Miss  Martha,  being  rather  more  out  of  the 
common  way,  shall  be  related  in  a  chapter 
dedicated  to  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


iHiXBUiiK*  or 


Amu  uttering  a  few  of  those  expreaaioiit 
irinch,  b^  a  Teiy  remarkable  sort  of  sapersth 
tion,  most  nations  of  the  civilized  world  hold 
to  be  a  relief  tinder  Tezation,  Miss  Martha 
Compton  resumed  the  bonnet  and  parasol  which 
she  had  but  recently  l^d  aside,  and  withoat 
ooDBolting  either  mother  or  aiater,  who  wen 
oooupted  in  a  reperusal  of  Miss  Betsy^s  epistle, 
■he  sallied  fiirth,  and  deliberately  took  her  way 
in  a  direction  leading  towards  the  barracks, 
which  were  situated  close  by  the  turnpike  that 
marked  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
young  lady  had  any  intention  of  entering  within 
the  boondary  of  that  region,  whose  very  name 


ifl  redolent  to  all  provincial  female  hearts  as 
much  of  terror  as  of  joy;  she  had  no  sach 
desperate  measure  in  her  thoughts.  Nor  was 
there  need  she  should ;  for  between  the  cnrate'^s 
dwelling  and  the  barrack-yard  there  was  a 
ihree-comered  open  space,  planted  with  lime 
tiee»^  ^I^ying  on  one  side  some  of  the  ba^il'^ 
soinesf  shops  in  the  town,  atnong  which  were 
the  pastry-cook^s  and  the  circulating  library, 
^OiA  loved  resorts  of  idle  men,)  and  ben^h 
tbe  trees  a  well-trodden,  a  verj^  well4roddte 
Walk,  nunely  or  never  without  some  lounging 
rra  eoat  to  enliven  its  shade.  When  it  is  ddd-^ 
ed,  that  in  this  open  space  the  band  played 
morning  and  evening,  all  the  world  will  be 
Aware  that  if  not  the  centre,  it  was  decidedly 
tlie  heart  of  Silverton,  for  to  and  from  it  the 
Ekr^ia  of  human  life  was  ever  flowing,  and  tdk 
its  tenderest  affections  were  nourished  there.  . 
'*  Being  by  necessity  obliged  to  pass  along  this 
walk,  or  the  pavement  which  skirted  the  road 
beade  it,  Miss  Martha  Compton  had  no  occa- 
fAoti  whatever  to  enter  the  barrack-yard,  or 
evto   to    aj^rottch  its  enebsute,  in  order  to 
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ensure  meetiDg,  within  the  apace  of  any  given 
hour  before  mese-time,  any  officer  she  might 
wish  to  see. 

There  was  at  this  particolar  epoch  much  of 
constancy  in  the  feeUngs  of  the  fair  Martha ; 
for  though  she  had  parted  &om  Captain  Tate 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before,  it  was 
Captain  Tate,  and  Captain  Tate  only,  that  she 
now  wished  to  see.  Nor  did  she  long  wish  in 
vain.  When  her  tall  person,  stnught  ankles, 
and  fla^ng  eyes  first  entered  upon  the  "  High 
Street  Parade,^  Captain  Tate  was  swallowing 
the  fourth  spoonfiil  of  a  raspberry  ice  ;  but,  ere 
she  bad  reached  the  middle  of  it,  he  was  by 
her  side. 

"  Oh  '.  Captain  Tate  .'"  she  exclaimed,  with 
heightened  colour  and  brightened  eyes,  ..."  I 
did  not  expect  to  see  you  i^ain  this  morning 
....  I  thought  for  certain  you  would  be  riding 
with  the  colonel,  or  the  major,  or  some  of 
them.'" 

"  Ah !  MisB  Martha !  .  .  .  .  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  ordered  from  quarters  where 
....  you   don't  know  what   it  is  to  be   torn 
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heart  and  soul  and  body  asonder,  as  I  shall  be 
in  a  few  days,  .  .  .  .  or  yoa  would  not  fancy  one 
should  be  riding  oat  of  town,  as  long  as  one  had 
the  power  of  staying  in  it  l^ 

**  Oh  dear !  .  .  .  .  yon  won't  mind  it,  I  'm 
sure  .  .  .  you  will  like  Plymouth  quite  as  well 
....  or  perhaps  better  than  you  do  Silverton : 
....  we  shall  all  remember  you  longer  than 
you  will  remember  us." 

^^  Do  not  say  so !  ....  do  not  say  so  !  .  .  .  . 
beautiful  Martha  ! — ^you  cannot  think  it." 

^  I  'm  sure  I  do,"  responded  the  young  lady, 
with  a  very  distinct  sigh. 

It  was  exceedingly  wrong  in  Gaptain  Tate  (yet 
all  his  family  and  intimate  friends  declared  that 
he  was  as  worthy  a  fellow  as  ever  lived) — ^it 
was  exceedingly  wrong  in  him  to  offer  his  arm 
to  Miss  Martha  the  moment  he  heard  this  sigh ; 
for  in  &ct  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  his 
cousin,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  only 
deferred  till  he  should  be  gazetted  as  a  major ; 
yet  he  scrupled  not,  as  I  have  related,  to  offer 
his  arm,  saying  in  a  very  soft,  and  even  tender 
accent, — 
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"  I  know  it  is  Dot  the  etiquette  of  dear,  quiet 
yttle  Silverton,  f^r  the  offieets  to  ofier  their 
arms  to  the  yoang  htdies ;  but  juat  at  the  last 
....  at  BQch  a  moment  as  this,  not  even  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  town  himself  could  thiak 
it  wrong." 

This  reasoning  seemed  quite  satisfactory,  for 
Miss  Martha's  ana  was  immediately  placed 
within  his. 

"  It  is  Tery  true,  as  you  say.  Captain  Tate ; 
the  last  time  does  make  a  difference.  But  it 
will  be  very  doll  work  for  you  going  to  Smithes 
shop  with  me ;  ....  and  I  must  go  there,  be- 
eanse  mamma  has  sent  me." 

"  Dull !  ....  Oh  !  Miss  Martha,  do  yon 
really  think  that  any  place  can  be  dull  to  me 
where  you  are  ?" 

'■  How  do  I  know,  Captain  Tate  ?  . .  . .  How 
can  auy  g^rl  know  how  much,  or  how  little." 

"  Good  heaven !  ....  we  are  at  the  shop 
already !"  said  the  Captain,  interrupting  her. 
....**  How  such  dear  moments  fly  !" 

Miss  Martha  answered  not  with  her  lips, 
bat  had  no  scruple  to  let  her  fine  large  eyes 
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reply  with  very  intelligible  meaoing,  even 
though  at  that  very  moment  she  had  leached  the 
front  of  the  counter,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  him- 
self  stood  before  her,  begging  to  know  her  com- 
mands.  Her  arm,  too,  still  confidingly  bung 
upon  that  of  the  stylish-looking  young  officer  s 
and  there  certainly  was  both  in  her  attitude  and 
manner  something  that  spoke  of  an  interest 
and  intimacy  between  them  of  no  common 
kind. 

A  few  more  muttered  words  were  exchanged 
between  them  before  the  drapery's  necessary 
question  met  any  attention  whatever,  yet  ia 
general  the  Miss  Comptons  were  particularly 
civil  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  at  length,  when  she 
turned  to  answer  him,  she  stopped  short  before 
she  had  well  pronounced  the  words  ^'  mull  mu»> 
lin,^  saying  with  an  air  of  laughing  embarrass- 
ment, and  withdrawing  her  arm,— • 

^*  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  you  must  go. 
Captain  Tate  ....  I  can  no  more  buy  any* 
thing  while  yon  stand  talking  to  me  than  I  can 
fty.'' 

Did  not  you  promise  me  ?^  said  the  Cap- 
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tain  reproachfully,  aod  not  knowing  vlmt  in 
tlie  world  to  do  with  himself  till  it  wa^  time 
to  dresa. 

"  Yeg,  I  know  I  did,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the 
truth  is,"  ....  and  she  pressed  both  her  hands 
upon  her  heart,  and  shook  her  head  .  .  .  .  "  the 
thing  is  impossible  ....  Yoa  must  leave  me, 
indeed  !  ....  we  shall  meet  to-night  at  the 
Major^s,  you  know  ....  farewell !"....  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smile 
fiill  of  tender  meaning. 

The  Captain  looked  rather  puzzled,  but  fer- 
vently pressed  her  hand,  and  saying  "Ju  revoir 
then !"  left  the  shop.  The  young  lady  looked 
after  hira  for  a  moment,  and  then,  turning  to 
Mr.  Smith  with  a  look,  a  sigh,  and  a  miile 
not  at  alt  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  said, — 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  heard  the 
news  about  me  ?  .  .  .  .  There  never  was  Buch  a 
place  for  gossip  as  Silverton." 

Mr.  Smith  smilingly  protested  he  had  heard 
nothing  whatever  about  her,  but  a<lded.  with 
very  satisfactory  significance,  that  hi'  rather 
thought  he  could  guesa  what   the   newM  was, 
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and  begged  very  respectfully  to  wish  her  joy 
ofH. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Smith  ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  last  thing  I  expected  ....  so  much 
above  me  in  every  way.  .  .  .  And  now,   Mr. 
Smith,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the  things 
that  must  be  bought.     I  am  sure  you  are  too 
neighbourly  and  too  kind  to  put  di£Sculties  in 
my  way.     It  is  a  very  different  thing  now,  you 
know,  as  to  what  I  buy ;   and  I  am  sure  you 
will  let  me  have  quite  on  my  own  account,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  papa,  a  few  things 
that  I  want  very  much  at  the  present  moment.*^ 
Miss  Martha  looked  so  handsome,  and  the 
whole  affsur  seemed  so  clear  and  satisfactory, 
that  Mr.  Smith,  careful  tradesman  as  he  was, 
could  not  resist  her  appeal,  and   declared  he 
should   be    happy  to  serve  her  with  whatever 
articles  she  might  choose  to  purchase. 

Her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  the  triumph 
of  success ;  she  had  often  felt  her  own  powers 
of  management  swelling  within  her  bosom  when 
she  witnessed  the  helpless  desp<nidency  of  her 
&ther,  or  listened  to  the  profitless  grumbling 
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of  her  mother,  apon  flTery  new  pecuniary  pre^ 
Bare  that  beset  them;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  she  now  believed  more  firmly  than  eyer,  that 
mach  suffering  and  embarrasBmeat  might  very 
often  be  spared,  or  greatly  alleviated,  by  the 
judicious  exercise  of  such  powers  as  she  felt 
conscious  of  poseea^ug. 

As  a  proof  that  her  judgment  was  in  some 
measure  commeosurate  with  her  skill,  she  de- 
tenuioed  not  to  abuse  the  present  opportunity 
by  contracting  a  debt  which  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  her  father  to  pay ;  so,  notwith- 
standing all  the  tempting  finery  with  which  the 
confiding  Mr.  Smith  spread  the  counter,  she 
restrained  her  purchases  to  such  articles  as  it 
might  really  have  endangered  all  their  schemefl 
of  future  conquest  to  have  been  without,  and 
then  took  her  leave,  amidst  bluslies  and  smiles^ 
and  with  many  assurauces  to  the  gently-face- 
tious shopkeeper,  that  let  her  be  wliere  she 
would,  she  should  never  forget  his  obliging 
civility. 

It  was  a  moment  of  great  triumph  for  Mar- 
tha when   Mr.  Smiths  duid  arrived,  and  the 
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Irage  and  carefnlly  packed  parcel  was  bioaglit 
up  to  the  chamber  where  Mrs.  C<mipton  and 
her  daughters  sat  at  work. 

^^  What  in  the  worid  is  this  ?^  exclaimed  the 
Biother,  seisng  upon  it.  *^  Is  it  possible  that 
her  letter  was  onlj  a  joke,  and  that  the  little 
fright  has  actually  sent  you  some  dresses  at 
list^"" 

"  It  is  much  more  likely,  I  fimcy,  that  I  have 
coaxed  Mr.  Smith  into  giving  us  a  little  more 
credit.  It  can  all  be  paid  off  by  a  little  and 
a  little  at  a  time,  you  know ;  and  at  any  rate, 
here  are  some  very  pretty  dresses  for  the  fete, 
beades  about  three  pounds^  worth  of  things 
that  we  really  could  not  do  without  any 
longer."^ 

^'And  do  you  really  mean,  Martha,  that 
you  have  got  Smith  to  send  in  all  these  beau- 
tifiil  things  on  credit  ?^ 

^^  I  do  indeed,  mamma.^ 

*^  Was  there  ever  such  a  girl !  •  .  .  •  Only 
look,  Sophy,  at  this  lovely  muslin  !  Why, 
it  will  wash,  and  make  up  again  with  differ- 
ent tnmminga  as  good  as  new  for  a  doxen 

VOL.  I.  n 
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regimenta  to  come  I  .  .  .  .  Oh  !  you  dear  clever 
creature,  what  a  treasure  you  are  !  ....  I  wish 
to  God  I  had  trusted  all  to  yon  from  the  first, 
and  not  tired  myself  to  death  by  waJking  over 
to  that  stingy  little  monster  ....  but,  tired  or 
not,  we  must  cut  these  dear  sweet  dresses 
out  at  once.  Nancy  Baker  must  come  in 
and  make  the  bodies,  and  we  must  set  to, 
girls,  nad  run  tbe  seams ....  and  a  pleasure 
it  will  be  too,  God  knows  !..,.!  have  work- 
ed at  turning  and  twisting  old  gowns  into 
uew  ones  till  I  have  hated  the  ught  of  an 
ironmg  box  and  a  needle ;  but  this  is  another 
guess  sort  of  a  business,  and  I  shall  set  about 
it  with  a  right  good  will,  I  promise  you.^ 

And  so  she  did,  and  tbe  dresses  went  on 
proepetoualy,  as  well  as  CTerything  else  con- 
nected with  the  officers'  fete ;  and  when  the 
wished-for,  but  dreaded  day  anived,  in  which 
so  many  farewell  sigba*  were  to  be  sighed, 
and  BO  many  last  looks  looked,  and  so  many 
scrutinizing  glances  given,  as  to  what  might 
be  hoped  for  from  the  flirtations  of  tbe  en- 
suing year,  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  aa  evi- 
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dently  to  take  part  with  the  new-comers, 
pennitting  not  one  single  cloud  to  sympathise 
with  those  who  were  about  to  depart. 

Of  all  the  beauties  assembled  at  this  hy- 
brid festival,  none  appeared  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  the  Misses  Compton.  Their  dresses 
were  neither  dirty  nor  faded,  but  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  set  off  their  charms  as  favour- 
ablv  as  their  mother  herself  could  have  desired. 

m 

Captain  Tate,  after  dancing  his  last  dance  with 
Martha,  pointed  her  out  with  some  feeling  of 
triumph  to  one  of  the  new  arrivals  as  the  girl 
upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  largest  share 
of  his  regimental  gallantries;  but  he  was  far 
from  imagining,  as  he  did  so,  how  very  much 
Wtter  she  had  contrived  to  manage  the  flir- 
tation than  himself.  She  had  made  it  the 
means  of  clothing  he»elf  and  sister  from  top 
to  toe,  while  to  him  it  had  been  very  costly 
in  gloves,  ices,  eau  de  cologne,  and  daneing- 
pump^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  regimental  gala  vhich  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  so  much  interest,  though  very 
gay  and  very  agreeable,  did  not  perhaps  pro- 
dnce  all  the  results  expected  by  the  soft  hearts 
and  bright  eyes  of  Silverton,  for  only  one  wed- 
ding was  achieved  in  consequence  of  it.  This 
one  made  a  very  hasty  and  imprudent  bride  of 
Sophia  Compton.  Her  charming  Toice,  joined 
to  her  pretty  person,  was  too  enchanting  for  the 
enthnaaatic  Lieutenant  Willoughby  to  leave 
behind  him ;  and  just  as  the  fall  moon  rose 
upon  the  tents  of  the  revellers,  he  drew  her 
gently  into  the  deep  shadow  of  that  appro- 
priated to  the  sutlers,  and  there  swore  a  very 
solemn  oath  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he 
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should  continue  to  exist,  if  she  refused  to  elope 
with  him  that  evening. 

Upon  the  whole,  Miss  Sophia  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  could  not  help 
expressing  a  modest  wish  that  he  would  be  so 
obliging  as  to  change  the  plan  of  operations, 
and  instead  of  eloping  with  her,  would  just 
speak  to  papa,  and  so  be  married  in  a  proper 
way. 

For  a  considerable  time,  longer  indeed  than 
it  was  possible  to  remain  in  the  shadow  of  the 
sutler^'s  tent,  the  young  gentleman  declared  this 
to  be  impossible  ;  because,  in  that  case,  his  own 
relations  must  be  informed  of  the  affair,  and  he 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  this  happened,  effec- 
tual measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  his 
ever   possessing    his    adorable    Sophia    at    all. 
These    arguments  were   repeated,    and    dwelt 
upon  with   very   convincing    energy,    for   the 
space    of   one   whole   quadrille,   during  which 
the  tender  pair  sat  ensconced  behind  a  fanciftil 
erection,  on  the  front  of  which  was  traced,  in 
letters   formed    of   laurel    leaves,    the    words, 
«T0  THE  LADiBs.*^    Nor  was  his  pretty  lis- 
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tener  inaenaible  to  their  force,  or  the  probable 

truth  of  the  "  misery  "  tbey  predicted  ;  it  was, 

therefore,   all   thioge  considered,  mnch  to  the 

credit  of  Miss  Sophy  that   she  persevered  in 

her  refusal  of  accepting  him  on  the  terms  he 

offered. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  was  by  no  means 
a  wicked  young  man,  but  it  was  his  nature  to 
covet  particularly  whatever  it  was  least  con- 
venient to  obtain  ;  and  it  was,  I  believe,  of  him 
that  a  youthful  anecdote  has  been  recorded 
which  sets  this  disposition  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  Upon  occasion  of  some  dainty,  but 
pernicious  delicacy,  being  forbidden,  or  some 
frolic  tending  too  strongly  to  mischief  being 
stopped,  he  ie  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
a  very,  vtry  shocking  thing,  mamma,  that  every- 
thing that  is  nice  is  called  wrong,  and  every- 
thing that  is  nasty  is  called  right."  This  was 
said  when  be  was  seven  years  old,  but  at 
twenty-two  he  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  un- 
fortunate opinion,  and  invariably  valued  every- 
thing in  proportion  to  the  conviction  be  felt 
that  he  should  be  opposed  in  his  pursuit  of  it. 
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When,  therefore.  Miss  Sophia  persisted  in 
her  declaration  that  she  would  not  mn  away 
with  him.  Lieutenant  Willoughbj  became  per- 
fectly desperate  in  his  determination  to  obtain 
her ;  and  having  a  sort  of  natural  instinct  which 
convinced  him  that  no  proposal  of  marriage 
would  be  ill-received  by  Mrs.  Compton,  he 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  Sophy,  implored  her 
not  to  dance  with  anybody  else,  and  then  hav* 
ing  sought  and  found  her  mother  amidst  the 
group  of  matrons  who  sat  i^art  admiring  their 
respective  daughters,  he  drew  her  aside,  and 
told  his  tale  of  love. 

This,  as  he  expected,  was  by  no  means  un- 
kindly received ;  and  when  Mrs.  Compton,  hav- 
ing recovered  from  her  first  ecstasy,  began  to 
hint  at  income  and  settlement,  the  impassioned 
young  gentleman  contrived  to  puzzle  her  so 
completely,  by  stating  the  certainty  of  his  being 
disinherited  if  his  marriage  were  immediately 
known,  and  the  handsome  fortune  it  was  pos- 
sible he  might  have  if  it  were  kept  profoundly 
secret,  that  he  sent  her  home  as  vehemently 
determined   to    let  him   marry  her  daughter. 
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withont  saying  a  word  to  his  family  about  the 

matter,  as  he  could  possibly  have  desired. 

The  result  of  this  may  be  easily  divined. 
Nothing  approved  by  Mrs.  Compton  was  ever 
effectually  opposed  by  Mr.  Compton ;  so  Miss 
Sophia  was  married  to  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
within  ten  days  of  the  re^mental  ball,  and 
within  one  year  afterwards  a  female  infant, 
called  Agnes  Willoughby,  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  Curate  of  Silverton  and  his  wife ; 
her  young  mother  being  dead,  and  her  broken- 
spirited  father  about  to  set  off  for  the  West 
Indies,  having  found  his  father  implacable,  his 
well-married  sisters  indignant,  and  nothing  left 
him  whereon  tu  found  a  hope  of  escape  from 
his  difficulties  except  thus  ginng  up  his  little 
girl  to  her  grandiather,  and  exchanging  his 
commission  in  the  gay  — —  regiment  for  one 
in  a  corps  about  to  embark  for  a  service 
very  likely  to  settle  all  his  embarrassments  by 
consigning  him  to  an  early  tomb. 

Meanwhile  the  Curate  of  Silverton  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  involved  in  debt ;  and 
his  dashing  eldest  daughter,  though  handsomer 
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than  ever,  painfully  conscious  that  among  all 
the  successive  legions  of  lovers  whose  conspi- 
cuous adorations  had  made  her  the  most  en- 
vied of  her  sex,  there  was  not  one  who  offered 
any  rational  probability  of  becoming  her  huit- 
band. 

The  first  of  these  misfortunes  was  the  most 

embarrassing)  and  so  imperiously  demanded  a 

remedy,  that  the  poor  Curate  at  length  consent^ 

ed  to  find  it  in  the  sale  of  his  moiety  of  his 

paternal  acres.     It  is  certain  that  his  nightly 

potations  of  hot  toddy  had  very  considerably 

impaired   his  powers   of  caring  for  anything ; 

nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that 

he  permitted  his  wife  to  insert  an  advertisement 

in  the  county  paper,  proclaiming  the  sale  by 

auction  of  certain  crofts  and  meadows,  bams 

and  byres,  making  part  and  parcel  of  a  capital 

dairy-farm,   known  by  the  name  of  Compton 

Basett. 

When  the  day  of  sale  arrived,  several  com- 
petitors appeared  who  bid  pretty  briskly  for 
the  lot ;  for  the  land,  particularly  thirty  acres 
of  it,  known  by  the  name  of  ^^  the  butcher^s 
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close,"  was  some  of  the  l>e8t  ia  the  county ; 
but  the  successful  candidate,  who,  it  was  pretty 
evident  from  the  first,  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  knocked  down  to  no  one  else,  was 
larmer  Wright,  Miss  Bets/s  prosperous  and 
well -deserving  tenant.  This,  though  the  pur- 
chase was  a  large  one  for  a  mere  farmer, 
(amounting  to  six  thousand  live  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,)  did  not  greatly  surprise 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  Wrights  were  known 
to  be  a  prudent,  thrifty,  and  industrious  race. 
It  is  pos^ble  they  might  have  been  more 
surprised  had  they  known  that  it  was  Miss 
Betsy  herself,  and  not  her  tenant,  who  was 
the  purchaser.  But  so  it  was.  The  twenty- 
five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  her  father  had  enabled  this  careful  little 
lady  to  accumulate,  by  means  of  her  rent,  her 
live  hundred  pounds  and  its  compound  interest, 
and  the  profits  of  her  well-managed  apiary,  a 
much  larger  sum  than  it  required  to  become 
the  possessor  of  her  brother's  share  of  Compton 
Bosett ;  and  when,  she  had  finished  the  affair, 
and  leased  out  the  whole  property  (ihe  butcher's 
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doee  included)  to  her  friend  and  tenant  fiurmer 
Wright,  for  the  annual  rent  of  six  hundred 
pounds  (now  including  two  chickens  per  week 
for  her  own  use),  she  still  remained  possessed 
of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  safely  lodged 
in  the  funds ;  a  property  which  went  on  very 
rapidly  increasing,  as  her  scale  of  expense 
never  varied,  and  rarely  exceeded  ten  pounds 
per  annum  beyond  the  profits  of  her  bees,  and 
her  stipulated  accommodation  from  the  farm. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  strict  economy,  Miss  Betsy 
was  no  bad  neighbour  to  the  poor,  and  in  a 
small  and  very  quiet  way  did  more  towards 
keeping  dirt  and  cold  out  of  their  dwellings, 
than  many  who  spent  three  times  as  much 
upon  them,  and  made  ten  times  as  much  fdss 
about  it. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  many  years  later,  that 
the  tact  of  her  being  the  possessor  of  the  whole 
of  tiie  Compton  Basett  estate,  became  known  to 
any  one  but  fSsurmer  Wright ;  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  her  half-yearly  increasing  property  in 
the  funds,  she  had  no  confidant  but  her  broker. 
This  mystery,  this  profound  secrecy,   in    the 
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silent  rolling  up  of  her  wealth,  was  perhaps  the 
principal  source  of  her  enjojrment  from  it.  It 
amused  her  infinitely  to  observe,  that  while 
the  bad  management  and  improvidence  of  her 
brother  and  his  wife  were  the  theme  of  eternal 
gossipings,  her  own  thrift  seemed  permitted 
to  go  quietly  on,  without  eliciting  any  observa- 
tion at  all.  Her  judicious  and  regularly  ad- 
ministered little  charities,  assisted  in  producing 
this  desired  eflfect,  much  more  than  she  had 
the  least  idea  of;  for  the  praises  of  Miss 
Betsy'^s  goodness  and  kindness  proceeded  from 
many  who  had  profited  more  from  her  judg- 
ment, and  her  well-timed  friendly  loans,  than 
from  her  donations ;  and  the  gratitude  for  such 
services  was  much  more  freely  and  generally 
expressed,  than  if  the  favours  conferred  had 
been  merely  those  of  ordinary  alms-giving.  It 
was  therefore  very  generally  reported  in  Silver- 
ton  that  Miss  Betsy  Compton  gave  away  all 
her  income  in  charity,  which  was  the  rea- 
son why  she  never  did  anything  to  help  her 
embarrassed  relations.  These  erroneous  reports 
were  productive  of  at  least  one  advantage  to 
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the  &mily  of  the  Curate  of  Silverton,  for  it  ef* 
fectuallj  prevented  their  having  any  expecta^ 
tions  fronoL  her  heyond  a  vague  and  uncertain 
hope,  that  if  she  did  not  beqaeath  her  £Eirm' 
hoose  and  acres  to  a  hospital,  the  property  might 
be  left  to  them.     But  not  even  the  croaking  ill- 
will  of  Mrs.  Compton  could  now  anticipate  a  very 
early  date  for  this  possible  bequest ;   for,  pale 
and   delicate-looking    as   she    ever  continued, 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  Miss  Betsy^s  having 
a  doctor'^s  bill  to  pay;     and  as  she  was  just 
seven  years  younger  than  her  brother  the  Curate, 
who,    moreover,  was  thought  to  be  dropsical, 
there  appeared  wofully  little  chance  that  her 
death  would  ever  benefit  her  disappointed  sis- 
ter-in-law at  all.     A  very  conidderable  portion 
of  the  purchase-money  of  the  estate  had  dwin- 
dled away  ....  the  little  Agnes  Willoughby 
had  attained  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  Mr. 
Compton  had  become  so  ill  as  to  have  been 
forced  to  resign  his  curacy,  when  Mr.  Bamaby, 
the  celebrated  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Sil- 
verton,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  admired 
Mils  Martha  Compton  more  than  any  lady  he 
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had  ever  looked  npon,  suddenly  took  courage, 

and  asked  her  poiut-blauk  to  become  his  wife. 

Had  he  done  this  some  few  years  before, 
his  fate  would  have  been  told  in  the  brief 
monosyllable  no,  uttered  probably  with  as  much 
indignation  as  any  sound  compounded  of  two 
letters  could  express ;  but  since  that  time  the 
&ir  Martha  had  seen  so  many  colonels,  ma- 
jors, captains,  ....  ay,  and  lieiftenants  too, 
march  into  the  town,  and  then  march  out  again, 
without  whispering  anything  more  profitable  in 
her  ear  than  an  assurance  of  her  being  an  aujifel, 
that  the  case  was  greatly  altered ;  and  after  the 
meditation  of  a  moment,  she  answered  very 
modestly,  .  .  .  . "  You  must  speak  to  my  mo- 
ther, Mr.  Bamaby." 

Perfectly  satisfied  by  the  reply,  Mr.  Bar- 
naby  did  speak  to  her  mother ;  but  the  young 
lady  took  care  to  speak  to  her  first,  and  after  a 
long  and  very  confidential  conversation,  it  was 
determined  between  them  that  the  ofier  of  the 
gentleman  should  be  accepted,  that  fifty  pounds 
out  of  the  few  remaining  hundreds  should  be 
spent   upon    her   wedding-garments,  and   tliat 
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whenever  it  pleased  God  to  take  poor  Mr. 
ComptoD,  his  widow  and  little  grand-daughter 
should  be  received  into  Mr.  Bamaby^s  family. 

It  has  not  been  recorded  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whether  these  last  arrangements  were 
mentioned  to  the  enamoured  Galen,  when  the 
important  interview  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Miss  Martha  took  place;  but  whether  they 
were  or  not,  the  marriage  ceremony  followed 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Two  circumstances  occurred  previous  to  the 
ceremony  which  must  be  mentioned,  as  being 
calculated  to  open  the  character  of  my  heroine 
to  the  reader.  No  sooner  was  this  important 
afl^  decided  upon,  than  Miss  Martha  told  her 
mamma,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  walk  over 
to  Compton  Basett,  and  inform  Miss  Betsy  of 
the  news  herself. 

**"  And  what  do  you  expect  to  get  by  that^ 
Martha  f^  said  the  old  lady.  '^  I  have  not 
forgot  yet  my  walk  to  Compton  Basett  just 
before  poor  dear  Sophy^s  marriage,  nor  the 
trick  the  little  monster  played  me,  making  me 
bring  home  her  vile  hypocritical  letter  as  carer 
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fully  as  if  it  had  been  a  bank-note  for  a  bundred 
ponnds.  .  .  .  Yon  must  go  without  me,  if' go 
you  will,  for  I  have  taken  my  last  walk  to 
Compton  Basett,  I  promise  you.^ 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  trouble  yourself  about 
it  in  any  way,  mother,''  replied  Miss  Martha. 
'*  I  '11  make  Agnes  walk  with  me ;  and  whether 
I  get  anything  out  of  the  little  porcupine  or 
not,  the  walk  can  do  us  no  great  harm." 

"  'Tis  not  so  hot  as  when  I  went,  that 's 
certain,"  said  Mrs.  Compton,  becoming  better 
reconciled  to  the  expedition.  "  She  has  never 
seen  Agnes  since  the  poor  little  thin^  was 
thought  to  be  dying  in  the  measles,  just  five 
years  ago  ;  and  then,  you  know,  she  did  hire  a 
nuree,  and  send  in  oranges  and  jellies,  and  all 
that  sort  of  trumpery ;  .  .  .  .  and  who  can  say 
but  her  heart  may  soften  towards  her  again, 
when  she  sees  what  a  sweet  pretty  creature  she 
isgrowD  ?" 

"  I  can 't  say  I  have  much  iaitb  in  good 
looks  doing  much  towards  drawing  her  purse- 
strings.  She  has  seen  poor  Sophy  and  me 
often   enough,  and  I  can't  say  that  we   ever 
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found  our  beauty  did  us  any  good  with  her, 
neither  is  it  that  upon  which  I  reckon  now. 
But  telling  her  of  a  wedding  is  not  begging, 
70U  know,  ....  and  I  donH  think  it  impossible 
but  what  such  a  prudent,  business-like  wedding 
as  mine,  may  be  more  to  her  taste  than  poor 
Sophy's,  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  few 
fine-sounding  names  to  look  to  ...  .  and  much 
good  they  did  her,  poor  thing  r 

'*  Well,  set  off,  Martha,  whenever  you  like. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  little  Agnes  look 
smart,  even  if  I  had  the  means  to  do  it,  for  it  ^s 
quite  as  well  that  she  should  be  reminded  of 
the  wants  of  the  poor  child  by  the  desolate 
condition  of  her  old  straw-bonnet  .... 
When  do  you  think  you  shall  go  ?^ 

^^  This  afternoon ;  I  'm  sure  of  not  seeing 
Bamaby  again  till  tea-time,  for  he  has  got  to 
go  as  far  as  Pemberton,  so  we  may  start  as 
soon  as  dinner  is  over.^ 

Miss  Martha  Compton  and  her  young  com- 
panion set  off  accordingly  about  three  o'clock, 
and  pursued  their  way,  chiefly  in  silence,  to 
Miss  Betsy^s  abode ;  for  Agnes  rarely  spoke  to 
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her  aunt,  except  when  she  was  spoken  to, 
and  Miss  Martha  waa  meditating  profoundly 
the  whole  way  upon  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining Mr.  Bamaby's  consent  to  the  re-fui^ 
oifihing  his  drawing-room.  It  was  the  month 
of  April,  the  lur  deliciously  sweet  and  mild, 
and  birds  singing  on  every  tree ;  so  that  al- 
though the  leaves  were  not  yet  fully  out,  they 
found  Miss  Betsy  sitting  as  naual  in  her  bower, 
and  enjoying  as  keenly .  the  busy  hum  about 
her  bee-hives,  as  ever  Miss  Martha  did  the 
bustling  animation  produced  by  the  murmur- 
ings  of  a  dozen  red-coats. 

Miss  Betsy  was  at  this  time  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  though  the  defect  in  her  shape  was 
certainly  not  lessened  by  age,  she  was  alto- 
gether an  exceedingly  nice-looking  little  old 
lady  ;  and  her  cap  was  as  neat  and  becoming, 
and  her  complexion  very  nearly  as  delicate,  as 
at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Compton's  visit  just  twelve 
years  before. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  Martha 
as  she  approached  the  bower,  but  appeared  not 
to   know   her;    the   little   girl   following  close 
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behind,  was  for  a  minute  or  two  invisible ;  but 
the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  her,  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  stepping  quickly  forward, 
took  the  child  by  her  hand,  drew  her  in,  and 
placed  her  on  the  bench  by  her  side. 

Little  Agnes,  who  knew  she  was  come  to 
see  her  aunt,  felt  assured  by  this  notice  that  she 
was  in  her  presence,  and,  moreover,  that  she 
was  a  very  kind  person ;  so,  when  the  old  lady, 
after  examining  her  features  very  attentively, 
said,  "  You  are  little  Agnes,  are  you  not  ?"" 
she  replied  without  hesitation  or  timidity,  ^^  Yes, 
I  am ;  and  you  are  good  aunt  Betsy,  that  used 
to  give  me  the  oranges.^ 

"  Do  you  remember  that,  my  child  ?  ....  'tis 
a  long  while,  almost  half  your  little  life.  Take 
off  your  bonnet,  Agnes,  and  let  me  see  your 
hcer 

Agnes  obeyed,  the  *^  desolate^  straw-bonnet 
was  laid  aside,  and  Miss  Betsy  gazed  upon  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  delicate  little  fsucea  that 
the  soft  beams  of  an  April  sun  ever  fell  upon. 

The  pale  recluse  kept  her  keen  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  little  girl  for  many  minutes  without 
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pronoancbg  a  word ;  at  length  she   said,   bat 
apparently  speaking  only  to  herself^ — 

'■  It  ie  juBt  each  a  face  as  I  wanted  her  to 
have  ....  Her  father  wae  a  geutleman  .... 
She  will  never  have  red  cheeks,  that  is  qoite 
certain." 

"  How  d  'ye  do,  aunt  Betsy  ?"..;.  said  Mias 
Martha,  in  a  very  clear  and  distinct  voice; 
probidily  thinking  that  she  had  remained  long 
enough  in  the  background. 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  and  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  aimt,  you  must  say  that  for  (rm, 
....  for  it  is  hardly  likely  you  should  know 
Agnes,  that  was  almost  a  haby  the  last  time 
you  ever  saw  her,  and  forget  me,  that  was 
quite  grown  up  at  that  same  time." 

"  Oh  ! .  .  .  .  then  you  are  Miss  Martha,  the 
great  beauty,  are  you  F  You  look  very  old 
indeed,  Miss  Martha,  considering  that  you  can^t 
be  very  much  past  thirty,  and  that  I  suppose 
is  the  reason  I  did  not  know  you.  How  is 
your  poor  father,  Mias  Martha  P" 

"  He  *8  very  bad,  aunt  Betsy ;  bnt  I  hope  the 
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Dews  I  am  come  to  tell  jou  will  be  a  comfort  to 
him,  and  please  you  too.*" 

^*'  And  what  news  can  that  be.  Miss  Martha  ?*" 
'^  I  am  going  to  be  married,  amit  Betsy,  to 
a  person  that  is  extremely  well  off,  and  able  to 
set  me  above  all  poverty  and  difficulties  for 
ever ;  .  .  .  .  and  the  only  thing  against  it  is, 
that  papa  cannot  afford  to  give  me  any  money 
at  all  for  my  wedding  clothes,  which  is  a  dread- 
ful disgrace  to  the  name  of  Compton ;  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth  at  once,  for  I  am  a  frank, 
honest-hearted  girl,  that  never  hides  anything, 
I  am  come  over  here  on  purpose  to  ajsk  you  to 
give  me  a  few  pounds,  just  to  prevent  my  having 
to  ask  my  husband  for  a  shift.^' 

*^  If  you  have  no  shift,  Miss  Martha,  while 
you  are  wearing  such  a  gay  bonnet  as  that,  I 
think  any  man  must  be  a  great  fool  for  taking 
you.  However,  that  is  his  affair,  and  not  mine. 
I  cannot  afford  to  buy  your  wedding-clothes. 
Miss  Martha ;  nor  do  I  intend  ever  to  give  you 
any  money  at  all  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
either  now,  or  at  any  fature  period ;  so,  if  you 
are  wise,  as  well  as  frank,  you  will  never  ask 
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me  again.  If  you  marry  a  gentleman^  and  have 
children  who  shall  behave  according  to  my 
notions  of  honour,  honesty,  and  propriety,  it  is 
possible  that  the  little  I  may  leave  will  be 
divided  among  them,  and  any  others  whom  I 
may  think  have  an  equal  claim  upon  me.  But 
I  heartily  hope  you  will  have  none,  for  I  feel 
certain  I  should  not  like  them;  and  I  would 
rather  that  the  poor  little  trifle  I  may  have 
left  when  I  die,  should  go  to  some  one  I  did 
like." 

Miss  Martha^s  heart  swelled  wdth  rage,  yet, 
remote  as  Miss  Betsy^s  contingent  benefits  were 
likely  to  be,  they  had  still  influence  suflScient 
to  prevent  her  breaking  out  into  open  violence, 
and  she  sat  silent,  though  with  burning  cheeks 
and  a  beating  heart.  The  address  she  had  just 
listened  to  was  certainly  not  of  the  most  agree- 
able style  and  tone,  but  it  may  be  some 
apology  for  Miss  Betsy^s  severity  to  state,  that 
the  scene  which  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Smithes 
shop  rather  more  than  twelve  years  before, 
in  which  a  certain  Captain  Tate  took  an  im- 
portant, though  unconscious,  part,  was  accurately 
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well-known  to  the  little  spinster,  Mrs.  Wright 

(the  wife   of  her  tenant)   having  witnessed  the 

whole  of  it. 

When   she  had  finished  her  speech  to  Miss 

Martha,  which  was  spoken  in  her  usual  gay  tone 

of  voice.  Miss  Betsy  turned  again  towards  Agnes, 

who  was   then  standing"  at  the  entrance  of  the 

borer,  earnestly  watching  the  bees. 

*'  They  are  pretty,  curious  creatures,  are 
ihey  not,  Agnes?''  said  she.  "I  hope  some 
day  or  other  you  will  be  as  active  and  indus- 
trious.    Do  you  love  to  work,  my  little  girl  ?"" 

"  J  lore  to  play  better,**  replied  Agnes. 

"Ar  .  -  -  •   that's  because    you  are  such  a 
jouDg  thing*-       And  who  are  your  playfellows, 

Apes  r'^ 
« I  hare  not  got  any  playfellows  but  myself,** 

^  the  reply- 

'  And  where  do  yon  play  ?** 

''  In  grandpapa*s  garden,  behind  the  house."^ 

''  And  what  do  you  play  at  ?" 

''Oh  !  so    many  things.     I  play  at  making 
flower-beds    in   the  summer,  and  at  snow-baH^ 
iu  the  winter  ;    and  I  know  a  blackbird,    a-xi^ 
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ever  so  niuij  tobin-redbreasto,  and  they  know 

me,  and  I  . . .  .■" 

"  Do  yon  kuow  how  to  read,  Agnes  ?* 

"  A  little,"  ....  rephod  the  child,  blushing 
deeply. 

"  Come  here,  then,  iind  read  a  page  of  my 
book  to  me.'' 

Poor  Agnes  obeyed  the  summoos,  and  sub- 
missively placing  herself  by  the  ride  of  her 
aunt,  took  the  book  in  her  hands  and  began 
to  read.  But  it  was  so  very  lame  and  im- 
perfect a  performance,  that  Miss  Betsy  wanted 
either  the  cruelty  or  the  patience  to  let  it  pro- 
ceed ;  and  taking  the  volume  away,  she  said, 
in  a  graver  tone  than  wns  usual  with  her, 
"  Nobody  seems  to  have  pven  themselves 
muoh  ^uble  about  teaching  you,  my  little 
giri  ;  . . . .  but  I  dare  say  you  will  read  better 
by  and  bye.  .  .  .  Are  you  hungry,  A^es  ?  .  . .  . 
do  you  wish  for  something  to  eat  after  yonr 
walk?" 

DeUghted  at  being  thus  relieved  from  ex- 
posing her  ignorance,  the  little  girl  replied 
gaily— 
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**  I  am  vety  hxmgry  indeed,  ma'^am.'" 

*^  Then  sit  here  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  wUl  see  what  I  can  get  for  you  C*  and 
so  saying.  Miss  Betsy  rose,  and  walked  briskly 
away  towards  the  honse. 

''  Old  bnite  r....  exclaimed  Miss  Martha, 
as  soon  as  she  was  quite  beyond  hearing.  .  .  . 
^*  There  '^s  a  hump  for  you !  •  .  . .  IsnH  she  a 
beauty,  Agnes  P*" 

^^  A  beabty,  aunt  Martha  ?  .  .  .  .  No,  I  donH 
think  she  is  a  beauty,  though  I  like  the  look 
of  her  &ce  too ;  •  .  .  .  but  she  certainly  is  not 
a  beauty,  for  she  is  not  the  least  bit  like  you, 
and  you  are  a  beauty,  you  know."" 

"  And  who  told  you  that,  child  ?'' 

^'  Oh !  I  have  heard  grandmamma  and  you 
talk  about  it  yery  often.  .  .  .  and  I  heard  Mr. 
Baniaby  say,  when  he  came  in  yesterday, 
*  How  are  you,  my  beauty  ?\  .  .  .  and  besides, 
I  see  you  are  a  beauty  myself.^ 

*^  And  pray,  Agnes,^  replied  her  aunt,  laugh- 
mg  wiUi  great  good-humour,  ^^  how  do  you 
know  a  beauty  when  you  see  one  ?^ 

"Why,  don^t  I  see  every  time  I  walk  by 

TOI«.  I.  w 
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Mr.  Gibbg's  shop,  his  beauties  in  the  window, 
vitlt  their  rosy  cheeks,  and  their  black  eyea, 
and  their  quantity  of  fine  ringlets?  and  yon 
are  exactly  the  very  image  of  one  of  Mr. 
Gibbers  beauties,  aunt  Martha.^ 

Miss  Martha  remembered  that  there  teat 
one  very  pretty  face  in  the  vrindow  of  the 
village  perruquier,  and  doubted  not  that  the 
little  Agnes's  observation  had  reference  to 
that  one  ;  it  was  therefore  with  one  of  her 
most  amiable  smiles  that  she  replied, — 

"  You  little  goose  I  . .  . .  how  can  I  be  like 
a  painted  Tax  image  ?" 

But  the  protestations  and  exclamations  by 
which  the  simile  might  have  been  proved  good, 
were  broken  off  by  the  approach  of  a  mud- 
sen-ant  ftvm  the  house,  who  stud  that  Miss 
Betsy  was  waiting  fbr  them. 

They  found  the  neat  little  lady  in  her  pretty 
ntting-room,  with  a  lily-white  cloth  spread  on 
a  table  near  the  open  window,  and  a  home- 
made loa^  a  little  bowl  of  native  cream,  aad 
a  decanter  of  brigjit  spiing^water,  with  a  coni^ 
'   of  tnmUeis  neu  it. 
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Simple  as  this  repast  was,  it  was  well  re- 
lished by  both  the  nieces,  thongh  deddedljr 
served  in  hfrnoor  of  only  one.  However,  no 
positire  objection  being  made  to  Miss  Martha^s 
taking  her  share  of  it,  she  spared  neither  the 
loaf  nor  the  cream ;  and  remembering  her  mo- 
therms  account  of  her  penny  repast,  felt  some- 
thing like  triumph  as  she  ate,  to  think  how 
nmch  more  she  had  contrived  to  get  ont  of  her 
diurlish  relative. 

But  this  was  all  she  got  ....  excepting, 
indeed,  thai  she  felt  some  consolation  for 
her  disappointment  in  having  to  tell  her  mo- 
ther, on  her  return,  that  if  she  had  children, 
(and  of  coarse  she  should,  as  everybody  else 
had,)  they  were  to  have  their  share  of  all  the 
irid  maid  mi^t  leave. 

"  ^g^7  ®^^  hypocrite  !  ....  it  won^t  be 
mnch,  take  my  word  for  it,^**  replied  Mrs. 
Compton.  .  .  .  ^^^e  likes  all  the  beggars  in 
the  parish  a  vast  deal  better  than  die  does 
her  own  flesh  ami  blood.  .  .  .  DonH  talk 
any  more  of  her,  Martha ....  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  was  never  to  hear  her  nanift  men- 
tioned again  r 
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CHAPTER  V. 


k    VISIT    FKOM    THE     I 


i  WILLOVQBBr 


In  about  a  montli  after  this  visit,  and  lesa 
than  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Barnaby,  Miss  Betsy  Comp- 
ton  very  unexpectedly  made  a  visit  to  her 
brother.  She  found  him  a  good  deal  altered, 
bat  she  found  him  also  with  his  toddy  and 
pipe,  both  objects  of  such  hatred  and  disgust 
to  her  anchoTitish  spirit,  that  all  the  kind 
feelings  which  might  have  be^  awi^eued  by 
his  failing  health,  were  chased  by  looking  upon 
what  caused  it. 

To  see  her  feeble-minded  brother  was  not, 
however,  the  only  or  the  principal  object  of 
her  visit  to  Silverton;  and  she  permitted  not 
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many  minntes  to  be  wasted  in  mntnal  qnestion- 
ings  that  meant  yerj  little,  before  she  let  him 
understand  what  was. 

^^  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you,  brother,""  she 
said,  ^*  about  little  Agnes.  I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  manner  you  intend  to  educate 
her.?'' 

^^  Mrs.  C<»npton  manages  all  that,  sister  Bet- 
sy,^ replied  the  invalid ;  ^^  and,  at  any  rate,  I 
am  sore  I  have  no  money  to  teach  her  any- 
thing." 

*^Biit  it  is  a  on,  brother,  to  let  the  child 
ran  wild  about  the  garden  as  you  would  a 
teagpie.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  that  she  can't 
read?*" 

^  No,  lister  Betsy,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  I  tell  you.  .  .  .  How  can  I  help  it  ? 
Am  I  in  a  condition  to  teach  anybody  tq 
leadf^ 

^Tliere  are  others  more  to  blame  than  yoi^ 
are,  brother,  no  doubt ;  .  .  .  .  but  let  it  be  who's 
finilt  it  will,  it  must  not  go  on  so.  I  suppose 
you  will  make  no  objection  to  my  sending  her 
tosohodl?*" 
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"  Oh  dear,  no !  not  I ; bat  yon  had  better 

ask  Mrs.  Corapton  abont  it.*^ 

■'  Very  well.  .  , ,  But  I  have  yonr  consent, 
have  I  not  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  yee,  faster  Betsy ....  Why  do 
yon  tease  me  so,  making  me  take  the  pipe  ont 
of  my  month  every  minute  P" 

Miss  Betsy  left  the  little  smoke-dried  back 
parlonr  appropriated  to  the  master  of  the  honse, 
and  made  her  way  to  the  front  room  np  stsirg 
called  the  drawing-room,  which  had  been  r^ 
served,  since  time  ont  of  mind,  for  the  nse  of 
the  ladies  of  the  fiunily  and  thetr  visitors. 
There  she  fonnd,  as  ^e  expected,  Mrs.  Comp- 
toD  and  her  daughter  amidst  an  ocean  of  needle- 
work, all  having  reference,  more  or  lesa,  to  the 
ceremony  which  was  to  be  perfimned  on  the 
following  Thursday. 

"  So,  Mrs.  Compton,"  was  her  salatation  to 
the  old  lady,  and  a  nod  of  the  head  to  the 
young  one.  "  I  have  been  speaking  to  my 
brother,"  continued  Miss  Betiy,  "  concermi^ 
the  education  of  little  Agnes,  and  he  has  given 
his  consent  to  my  putting  her  to  school." 
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'^  His  OQDJBent  !^  •  •  •  •  ezdaimed  Mis.  Comp- 
ton ;  *^  and,  pray,  is  she  not  my  grandchild  too  ? 
....  I  think  I  have  as  good  a  ri^t  to  take 
care  of  the  child  as  he  has.^ 

^'  Sht  has  a  right,^  replied  the  spinster,  '^  to 
expect  from  both  of  yon  a  great  deal  more  care 
than  she  has  found;  and  were  I  yon,  Mrs. 
Compton,  I  wonld  take  some  trouble  to  conceal 
from  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance  the  fact 
that,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  my  granddiild  was 
nnable  to  read.^ 

^^And  that^s  a  fact  that  I  can  haye  no 
need  to  hide,  Miss  Betsy,  for  it^s  no  faast  at 
all — I  Ve  seen  Martha  teaching  her  scores  <^ 
times."" 

^  Then  have  her  in,  Mrs.  Compton,  and  let 
ns  make  the  trial.  If  I  have  said  what  is  not 
tme,  I  will  beg  yonr  pardon.*^ 

*^  Lor,  mamma  !^  said  Miss  Martha^  colour* 
ing  a  little,  '*  what  good  is  there  in  contradict- 
ing aunt  Betsy,  if  she  wants  to  send  Agnes 
to  school?  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  for  her,  now  I  am  going 
to  be  married. . .  •  And  Mr.  Bamaby  asked 
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me  the  other  daj^  if  yoii  did  not  mean  to  send 
her  to  sohooL^ 

'*  I  donH  want  to  keep  her  from  school,  Ood 
knows,  poor  little  thing,  or  from  anything  else 
that  conld  do  her  good.  •  • .  Only  Mise  Betsj 
q>eaks  so  sharp.  • .  .  Bnt  I  can  assure  you,  sister, 
we  should  have  put  her  to  the  best  of  schools  long 
and  l<nig  ago,  only  that,  Heaven  knows,  we  had 
not  the  means  to  do  it ;  and  thankful  shall  I 
be  if  you  are  come  at  last  to  think  that  there 
may  be  as  much  charity  in  helping  your  own 
blood  relations,  as  in  giving  away  your  8ul>> 
stance  to  strangers  and  beggars.*" 

*^  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Comptou,  as  far  as 
relates  to  sending  Agnes  to  school  ....  that 
will  certainly  be  a  charity.  When  can  the 
child  be  got  ready  ?**" 

^^  As  soon  as  ever  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  us  the  means,  sister  Betsy .^ 

<*  Do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Ck>mpton,  that  she  has 
not  got  clothes  to  go  in  .^'^ 

*^  I  do  indeed,  sister  Betsy.**^ 

<^  Let  me  see  what  she  hat  got,  and  then  I 
shidl  know  what  she  wants.^ 
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^  That  k  9may  UiA,  aoni,  y^hmf^fofoit 
troubling  yourself  to  look  over  a  few  Taggfed 
frocks  and  the  like.  Site  wants  just  eTerything, 
aunt  Betsy, ^  said  the  bride  expectant,  brate 
in  aHiicipated  independenoe,  and  rather  inclined 
to  plague  the  dd  lady  by  drawing  as  largely 
as  mtgbsi  be  on  her  reluctant  funds,  now  they 
Were  <q>ened,  even  though  the  profit  would  not 
be  her  own. 

^  If  die  really  does  want  ererything,  Martha 
Compton,  while  you  are  dressed  as  yon  now^ 
are,  very  cruel  injustice  has  been  done  her,*" 
replied  the  aunt.  ^*  Your  sister  had  no  portion 
giyen  her,  eHher  of  the  patrimony  of  her  father, 
or  the  thousand  pounds  brought  by  her  mother ; 
and  as  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had  not  a 
sixpence  was  permitted,  this  child  of  hers  hsfs 
an  equal  right  with  yourself  to  fihare  in  the 
prq)erty  of  your  parents.'" 

**  The  property  of  their  parents  !  .  .  .  .  Why 
Uess  me,  Betsy  Compton,  how  you  do  talk  f .  .  . 
as  if  you  did  not  know  tiiat  aQ  tiie  jnx>perty 
they  ever  had,  is  as  good  as  gone.  Has  not 
iknner  Wright  got  the  estate  ?    And  has  not 
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the  butcher,  and  the  baker,  and  the  shoemaker, 

and  all  the  rest  of  them,  got  what  it  sold  for,  ai 

well  aa  my  thoDsand  poandB  among  them,  long 

ago?" 

'*  Then  yon  are  now  on  the  very  verge  of 
ruin,  Mrs.  Compton  ?'"  said  the  Bfuoster  gravely. 

"  Yes,  sister  Betay,  we  are,"  replied  the 
matron  reproachfully.  "  And  I  canH  but  say," 
she  continued,  "  that  a  lone  woman  like  yoo, 
withoat  any  expenses  whatever  but  your  own 
meat  and  drink,  which  everybody  saya  is  next 
to  nothing,— I  can\  but  say  that  yon  might 
have  helped  us  a  little  before  now,  and  no  harm 
done." 

"  That  is  your  opinion  of  the  case,  Mrs. 
Compton :  mine  is  wholly  different.  I  think 
harm  is  done  whenever  power  of  any  kind  is 
exerted  in  vain.  I  have  no  power  to  help  yon. 
....  Were  all  I  hare,  poured  out  upon  you, 
while  I  lodged  myself  in  the  parish  workhouse, 
my  convictioD  is,  that  I  ehonld  only  be  enabling 
you  to  commit  more  fbllies,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, more  sins." 

"  Well,  well,  MisB  Betsy,  it  is  of  no  nae  talk- 
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ing  to  you — I  know  tbat  of  old ;  and  to  tell  jou 
the  tniih,  when  I  do  come  to  beggaiy,  I  had 
rather  b^  of  anybody  else  than  of  yon.  I 
hear  far  and  near  of  your  charity  to  others,  but 
I  canH  aay  that  I  ever  saw  any  great  cfymptom 
of  it  myself ."^ 

^  Let  me  see  what  clothes  little  Agnes  has 
got,  Mrs.  Compton,  if  you  please.  Our  time 
will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  seeing  what 
I  may  be  able  to  do  for  her,  than  in  discoursing 
of  what  I  am  not  able  to  do  for  you.  Miss 
Martha  then,  I  suppose,  may  be  able  to  bring 
her  things  in."" 

^  Why,  as  far  as  the  quantity  goes,  they 
wonH  be  veiy  difficult  to  carry.  But  I  donH 
see  much  use  in  overhauling  all  the  poor  child'^s 
trumpery ....  unless  it  is  just  to  make  you 
laogfa  at  our  poverty,  ma^am.^ 

The  spinster  answered  this  with  a  look  which 
flhewed  plainly  enough  that,  however  little 
beauty  her  pale  &ce  could  boast,  it  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  expression.  Miss  Martha 
hastened  out  of  the  room  to  do  her  errand  with- 
out saying  another  word. 
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I  will  not  give  tiie  catalogue  of  powAgnes^v 
wardrobe,  bat  onlj  observe  that  it  was  con? 
siderably  worse  than  Miss  Betsy  expected ;  she 
made,  however,  no  observation  npon  it ;  but  hav- 
ing examined  it  apparently  with  very  little  atten- 
tion, she  took  leave  of  the  mother  and  danghter* 
saying  she  would  call  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  took  with  her  (no  permission  asked)  a 
greatly  faded,  but  recently  fitted  frock,  which 
abduction  mother  and  daughter  remonrtrated 
against,  loudly  declaring  it  was  her  best  dress, 
except  the  old  white  muslin  worked  with 
coloured  worsteds,  and  that  she  would  have 
nothing  upon  earth  to  wear. 

''  It  shall  not  be  kept  long,^  was  the  reply ; 
and  the  little  lady  departed,  enduring  for  a 
moment  the  atmosphere  of  her  brother^s  parlour 
as  she  passed,  in  order  to  tell  him,  as  she 
thought  herself  in  duty  bound  to  do,  that  she 
should  get  some  decent  clothes  made  for  the 
diild,  and  call  again  as  soon  as  they  were  ready 
to  take  her  to  school. 

The  poor  gentleman  seemed  greatly  pleased 
at  this,  and  said,  **  Thank  you,  Betsy,^'  with 


more  aiUMtisQ  tban  he  had  been  heaid  to 
impart  to  anj  words  for  many  years. 


It  was  jnst  three  days  after  Mias  Martha 
Compton  had  become  Mrs.  Bamaby,  that  the 
Mme  post-chaise  drove  np  to  the  door  that  had 
■carried  her  away  from  it  on  an  exonraion  of 
sigfat-and^forty  hours  to  Exeter,  which  the 
gaDaot  Mdegroom  had  stolen  a  holiday  to  give 
hu ;  but  npon  this  occasion  it  was  hired  neither 
by  bride  mar  bridegroom,  bat  by  the  little  crook- 
ed spinster,  who  was  come,  according  to  her  pro- 
nuse,  to  take  Agnes  to  school. 

Mis.  Compton  was  just  setting  oat  to  pay 
her  first  morning  visit  to  the  bride,  and  there- 
fore submitted  to  the  hasty  departure  <^  the 
little  girl  with  less  grumbling  than  she  might 
have  done,  if  less  agreeably  engaged. 

^  Yon  must  bid  your  grandpapa  good-b^ye, 
Agnes,^  said  Miss  Betsy,  as  they  passed  the 
door  of  his  parlour,  and  accordingly  they  all 
entered  together. 

<<  Ood  Ueai  yon,  my  poor  little  girl  !^  said 
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the  old  man  after  kisaing  her  forehead,  ^^and 
keep  your  aunt  Betsy'^s  fnvour  if  you  can,  .... 
for  I  don'^t  think  I  can  do  much  more  to  help 
anybody.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  Agnes  !'*'* 

'^  Dear  me,  Mr.  Compton !  .  .  .  .  you  need 
not  bring  tears  in  the  child's  eyes  by  speaking 
that  way.  ...  I  am  sure  she  has  never  wanted 
friends  since  her  poor  dear  mother  died ;  and 
there 's  no  like  she  should  either,  with  such  an 
aunt  as  Martha,  married  to  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Bamaby.  ...  I  suppose  she  is  not  to  be 
kept  from  her  family,  sister  Betsy,  but  that 
we  shall  see  her  in  the  holidays.  I  am  sure 
I  don'^t  know  where  she  is  likely  to  see  things 
so  elegant  as  at  her  asat  Bamaby ''s. .  .  .  Such 
a  drawing-room !  .  .  .  .  and  a  man  in  livery, 
at  least  a  boy,  ....  and  everything  else  con- 
formable. ...  I  suppose  this  is  to  be  her  home. 
Miss  Betsy,  still  r 

'^  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  this,  Mrs. 
Compton,""  replied  her  sister-in-law,  ^^  because 
now,  in  the  presence  of  my  brother,  I  may 
explain  my  intentions  at  once.  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  my  little  means,  either  you  or 
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yovr  wife,  or  y<mr  daughter,  brother  ^Tosiah, 
I  am  not  ridi  enough  in  mj  own  opinion  to 
make  it  pmdent  for  me  to  saddle  myself  with 
the  permanent  diarge  of  Uiis  poor  child.    More- 
o?«r,  to  do  so,  I  must  altogether  change  the 
^paet  manner  of  life  tiiat  I  have  so  long  en- 
joyed, and  I  am  not  conscious  of  being  bound 
by  any  tie  sufficiently  strong  to  make  this  pain- 
fbl  eaerifiee  a  duty.      Something    I   think  I 
ought  to  do  for  this  child,  and  I  am  willing 
to  do  it.     I  oonceiye  that  it  will  be  more  easily 
in  my  power  to  spare  something  from  my  little 
property  to  obtain  a  respectable  education  for 
her,  than  either  in  your^s,  brother,  or  even  in 
that  of  her  newly-married  aunt  Bamaby;  for 
doubtkas  it  would  not  be  agreeable  for  her  to 
hegm  her  wedded  life  by  throwing  a  burden 
upon  her  husband.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  certainly  be  much  more  within  the  power 
of  her  aunt  Bamaby  to  give  her  a  comfortable 
and  advantageous   home  afterwards,    than   in 
amie.      I  will  therefore  now  take   charge  of 
her  for  fire  years,  during  which  time  she  shall 
be  sappHed  with  board,  lodging,  clothes,  and 
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inatnicCimiy  at  my  expense;  or,  in  caie  X  ^ouU 
die^  at  that  of  my  executors.  After  this  pe- 
riod I  shall  restore  her  to  you,  brother,  or  to 
her  grandmother,  if  both  or  either  of  you  shall 
be  alive,  or  if  not,  to  her  aunt  Beumaby ;.  and 
when  I  die  she  shall  have  a  share,  with  such 
others  as  I  may  think  have  a  claim  upo9  me, 
of  the  small  matter  I  may  leave  behind*.  But 
this  of  course  must  be  lessened  by  the  eXr 
penses  I  am  now  contracting  for  her."" 

'^  And  are  we  never  to  see  her  for  five  yean^ 
sister  Betsy  P^  said  Mrs.  Compton  very  dolo- 
rously. 

'*To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Compton,  I 
think  the  coming  home  to  you  twice  a-yeur, 
for  the  holidajrs,  could  be  no  advantage  to  her 
education,  and  the  expense  of  such  repeated 
joumeyings  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  me. 
I  have  therefore  arranged  with  the  persons  who 
are  to  take  charge  of  her  that  she  is  to  pass 
the  vacations  with  them.  I  shall,  however, 
make  a  point  of  seeing  her  myself  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  time,  and  will  under* 
take  that  she  shall  come  to   Silverton    twice 


dving  diMe  five  'yearn,  for  a  few  ckrfB  caob 
time.  •  •  .  And  now,  I  think,  there  is  no  more 
to  flay )  00  come,  my  little  girl,  for  it  is  not 
right  to  keep  the  driver  and  the  horses  any 
lenger  irailiBg.^ 

•Hie  adieux  between  the  parties  were  now 
hastfly  exchanged,  little  Agnes  mounted  the 
poet-chaise,  aunt  Betsy  followed,  and  they  drove 
off,  though  in  ^^lat  direction  they  were  to  go, 
after  leaving  the  l^verton  tnmpike,  no  one  had 
efor  thought  ot  inquiring. 

Poor  Mrs*  Compton  stood  for  some  moments 
rilently  gazing  after  the  post-chaise,  and  on 
re-entmng  her  drawing-room,  felt  a  sensation 
that  greatly  resembled  desolation  from  the  un^ 
wonted  stillness  that  reigned  there.  She  was 
inaiaatiy  cheered,  however,  by  recollecting  the 
veiy  agreeable  visit  she  was  going  to  pay ;  and 
only  pausing  to  put  on  her  new  wedding 
bonnet  and  shawl,  set  off  for  Mr.  Bamaby'^s, 
SBjrii^  to  the  maid,  whom  she  passed  as  she 
deteended,  ^^  I  should  like,  Sally,  to  have  seen 
what  aort  of  things  she  has  got  for  the  poor 
chibL^ 
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'^  If  they  was  as  neat  and  as  nice  as  the 
little  trunk  as  was  strapped  on  in  the  front, 
and  that  ^s  where  they  was  packed,  no  doubt, 
....  there  wouldnH  be  no  need  to  complain 
of  them,'*  was  the  reply.  And  now,  leaving 
Agnes  to  aunt  Betsy  and  her  fate,  I  must 
return  to  the  duty  I  have  assigned  myself, 
and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Bamaby. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WCDDED  HAFPZVXSS. — ^DEATH  OP  MIS.  COMPTON^ — THE  EX- 
CUE4TE  BROUGHT  INTO  A  PEACEFUL  HARBOUR.  —  HE 
FALLS  SICKy  AKD  HIS  SISTER  AND  GRANDCHILD  ARE 
SmCMOllED. 


The  first  five  or  six  months  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby^B  married  life  were  so  happy  as  not  only 
to  make  her  forget  all  her  former  disappoint- 
ments, but  almost  to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
Tery  nearly  as  good  a  thing  to  marry  a  mid- 
dle-aged country  apothecary,  with  a  good  house 
and  a  good  income,  as  a  beautifnl  young  officer 
with  neither. 

Since  her  adventure  with  Mr.  Smith,  the 
draper,  milliner,  mercer,  and  haberdasher  of 
SOrerton  par  excellence^  Mrs.  Bamaby^s  genius 
for  making  bargains  had  been  sadly  damped ; 
not  but  that  she  had  in  some  degree  saved  her 
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credit  with  that  important  and  mnch-provoked 
personage  by  condescending  to  wear  the  willow 
before  his  eyes ;  she  even  went  so  fer  as  to 
say  to  him,  with  a  twinkling  of  lids  that  passed 
for  having  tears  in  her  own, — 

**No  yonng  lady  was  ever  so  used  before, 
I  believe.  ...  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Smith,  you  saw 
enough  yourself  to  be  certain  that  I  was  en-^ 
gaged  to  Captain  Tate,  ....  yet  the  moment 
he  found  a  girl  with  a  little  money  he  «ent 
back  all  my  letters ....  I'' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  believed  the  lady  .... 
perhaps  he  did  not ;  but  at  any  rate  he  gave 
her  no  encouragement  to  recommence  apeitaiioim 
upon  his  confiding  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
ceased  not  to  send  in  his  little  account  very 
constantly  once  every  three  months,  steadfastly 
refusing  to  give  credit  for  any  articles,  however 
needful.  After  the  sale  of  the  Compton  Ba» 
sett  property  the  bill  was  paid,  but  no  farther 
accommodation  in  that  quarter  ever  obtained ; 
indeed  the  facility  of  selling  out  of  the  funds 
a  hundred  pounds  a  time  as  it  was  wanted, 
superseded  the  necessity  of  pressing  for  it,  and 
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m  ft  litUe  way  Miss  Martha  and  Mr.  Smith 
had  continued  to  deal  most  amicably,  but 
always  with  a  certain  degree  of  mutual  shy- 


How  delightfully  different  waa  the  case  now  ! 
«...  Mis.  Bainaby  had  only  to  send  her  maid 
or  her  man  (boy)  to  the  redundant  storehouse 
of  Mr.  Smith)  and  all  that  her  heart  best 
loved  was  sent  for  her  inspection  and  choice, 
withoot  the  slightest  doubt  or  scruple. 

Mr.  Bamaby  was  proud  of  his  wife ;  for  if 
not  quite  as  slender  and  delicate,  she  really 
looked  Yery  nearly  as  handsome  as  ever,  a 
diglit  99upftm  of  rouge  reireshiog  the  brilliancy 
of  her  eyes,  and  concealing  the  incipient  fading 
of  her  cheeks ;  while  the  total  absence  of  matt- 
vai$€  honit  (an  advantage  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  twelve 
ywnT  reign  as  the  belle  of  a  well-officered 
eonnty  town,)  enabled  her  to  preside  at  his 
own  anpper  parties,  and  fill  the  place  of  honour 
as  bride  at  those  of  his  neighbours,  with  an 
easy  qirig^Uiness  of  manner  that  he  felt  to 
be  truly  fiuicinating.     In  short,  Mr.  Bamaby 
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was  excessively  fond  of  his  lady,  and  as  he 
was  known  to  have  made  much  more  money 
than  he  had  spent,  as  no  bill  had  ever  been 
sent  to  him  without  immediate  payment  fol- 
lowing, and  as  Mrs.  Bamaby'^s  nature  expand- 
ed itself  in  this  enlarged  sphere  of  action, 
and  led  her  to  disburse  five  times  as  much 
as  Mr.  Bamaby  had  ever  expended  without 
her,  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  ex- 
cessively fond  of  her  too.  Wherever  she  went 
she  was  greeted  with  a  smile ;  and  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  stand  in  every  shop,  waiting 
till  some  one  happened  to  be  at  leisure  to  ask 
her  what  she  wanted  to  buy,  her  feathers  and 
her  frills  were  no  sooner  discovered  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  counter,  than  as  many  right 
arms  as  were  in  presence  thrust  forward  a  seat 
towards  her,  while  the  well-pleased  master 
himself  invariably  started  forth  to  receive  her 
commands. 

Any  bride  might  have  found  matter  for  re- 
joicing in  such  a  change,  but  few  could  have 
felt  it  so  keenly  as  Mrs.  Bamaby.  She  was  by 
nature  both  proud  and  ambitious,  and  her  per- 
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aonal  canity,  though  safficientlj  strong  within 
her  to  form  rather  a  conspicuous  feature  in  her 
character,  was,  in  truth,  only  a  sort  of  petted 
imp,  that  acted  as  an  agent  to  assist  in  forward- 
ing the  hopes  and  wishes  which  her  pride  and 
ambition  formed. 

This  pride  and  ambition,  however,  were  very 
essentially  different  from  the  qualities  known 
by  these  names  among  minds  of  a  loftier  nature. 
The  ambition,  for  instance,  instead  of  being 
^^  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind  ^  for  which 
Milton  seems  to  plead  so  feelingly,  was,  in 
truth,  the  first  vice  of  a  very  mean  one.  Mrs. 
Bamaby  burned  with  ambition  to  find  herself 
in  a  situation  that  might  authorize  her  giving 
herself  the  airs  of  a  great  lady ;  and  her  pride 
woold  have  found  all  the  gratification  it  sought, 
could  she  have  been  sure  that  her  house  and  her 
dress  would  be  daily  cited  among  her  acquaint* 
ance  as  more  costly  than  their  own. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  had  moreover  «n  egprit  in- 
triguoMi  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
phrase,  for  she  would  far  rather  have  obtained 
any  olgect  she  aimed  at  by  means  of  her  own 
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maacBiiTriog,  than  by  anj  simple  eoncnnwce 
fsf  drcmiuitanoes  whatever;  and  this  was  per- 
haps the  reason  wfa j,  at  the  first  moment  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Bamaby,  whom  she  had  (oom- 
paratirely  speaking)  used  no  tricks  to  captiyate, 
produced  a  less  pleasurable  efiect  upon  her 
mind,  than  a  similar  overture  from  anj  ode 
of  the  innumerable  military  men  whom  die 
had  so  strenuously  laboured  to  win,  would 
have  done.  However,  she  was  for  this  veiy 
reason  happier  than  many  other  brides,  for,  in 
fiu^t,  she  became  daily  more  sensible  of  the 
substantial  advantages  she  had  obtained ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  daily  better  pleased  with  her 
complaisant  husband. 

As  her  temper,  though  quietly  and  steadily 
selfish,  was  neither  sour  nor  violent,  this  state 
of  connubial  happiness  might  have  continued 
long,  had  not  some  untoward  accidents  occurred 
to  disturb  it. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  and  danger- 
ous illnesB  of  Mrs.  Compton,  which  was  of  a 
nature  to  render  it  perfectly  impossible  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bamaby  to  continue  their  delightful 


■iiiterpiitirn-.Hlr bome  and  abroad^  Thft-4jriiig 
Mj- Mated' itqi- to  implore  her  daugfaler  lot 
>tl9  leave  )ier$f  in  eecentA  sa  piteous,  thai  Mr. 
Bara^ijr  tttmeetf*  notwithstanding  his  tender 
CMtt'for  hie  Uidjr^s  health,  was  the  first  to  de- 
•ebure  that  -ebe  must  remain  with  her.  Tfajs 
^lieairj- -bivdeA,  howeyer,  did  not  inconvenienee 
Jmo*  tongyfortbe  seisnre  terminated  in  tlie  death 
M  tbe  eU  kdy  about  a  week  after  its  com- 


Bilt  efen  thia^  though  acknowledged  to  be 
.^oertaiidy  a  blessing,  and  a  happy  release^"'' 
eaald  not  restore  the  bride  to  the  triumphant 
atate  of  existence  the  illness  of  her  mother 
had  interrupted ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  her  deep 
noaming  was  by  no  means  becoming  to  her, 
aad  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  it ;  and  her 
whita  satin,  and  her  silver  fringe,  would  be 
aare  to  torn  yellow  before  she  could  wear 
them  again.  Besides,  what  was  worse  than 
ail»  a  ymiBg  attorney  of  Silverton  married  the 
daogbter  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who^  of 
eitw,  waa  immediately  installed  in  all  a  bride> 
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h<mours,  to  the  inexpressible  mortification  of 
Mrs.  Bamaby. 

The  annoyance  which  followed  these  vexa- 
tions was,  however,  far  more  serious :  the  re- 
soorces  of  poor  Mr.  Compton  were  completely 
exhausted ;  he  had  drawn  out  his  last  hundred 
from  the  funds,  and  actually  remained  possessed 
of  no  property  whatever,  except  the  nearly  ex- 
pired lease,  and  the  worn-out  furniture  of  the 
house  in  which  he  lived. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  listened  to  the  feeble  old  man's 
statement  of  his  desperate  position  with  dis- 
may ;  she  knew  just  enough  of  his  affairs  to 
l>e  aware  that  it  was  very  likely  to  be  true, 
though  with  mistaken  tenderness  her  mother 
had  always  refrained  from  representing  their 
embarrassments  to  her  daughter,  as  being  of 
the  hopeless  extent  which  they  really  were. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  P  The  choice 
lay  between  two  measures  only,  both  deeply 
wounding  to  her  pride.  In  the  one  case  she 
must  leave  the  old  man  to  be  arrested  in  his 
bed  for  the  price  of  the  food  which  for  a  few 
months  longer  perhaps  he  might  still  get  on 
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credit ....  in  the  other  she  must  undergo  the 
humiliation  of  informing  her  husband  that  aD 
the  gay  external  appearances  she  and  her  mo- 
ther had  so  laboriously  presented  to  the  public 
eye,  were  in  reality  but  so  much  cheatery  and 
delusion ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not  take  com- 
passion  on  her  father^s  destitute  condition,  the 
poor  old  man  must  either  die  in  the  county 
prison  or  the  parish  workhouse. 

The  alternative  offered  more  of  doubt  than 
of  choice,  and  it  might  haye  been  long  ere  she 
dedded,  had  she  not  cleverly  recollected  that, 
if  she  decided  upon  leaving  him  to  get  on  as 
he  could  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  she  must  at 
last  submit  to  her  husband'^s  knowing  the  real 
state  of  the  case  ;  she  therefore  resolutely 
determined  that  he  should  know  it  at  once. 

The  time  she  chose  to  make  the  disclosure 
was  the  hour  when  men  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  amiable  frame  of  mind  pee* 
sible,  namely,  when  hunger,  but  not  appetite,  has 
been  satisfied,  and  digestion  not  ftilly  begun; 
that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Bamaby  was  enjoying  his 

walnuts  and  his  wine. 
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"  My  dear  Barnaby  r  , , ,  she  began,  "  I  have 
some  very  disagreeable  intelligence  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  which  has  reached  me  only  to- 
day, and  which  has  distressed  me  more  than  I 
can  express."*' 

^'  Good  heaven !  .  .  .  .  What  can  you  mean, 
my  dear  love  ?  .  .  .  .  For  God's  sake  do  not 
weep,  my  beautiful  Martha,  but  tell  me  what 
it  is,  and  trust  to  me  for  consolation."' 

^^  And  that  indeed  I  must  do,  dearest  Bar- 
naby !  ....  for  who  else  have  I  now  to  look 
to  ?  .  .  .  .  My  poor  father  ....  I  had  no  idea 
of  it   till   this   morning  ....  my  poor  father 


is  " 


"  Dying,  perhaps,  my  poor  love  !  .  .  .  .  Alas  ! 
Martha  dearest,  I  have  long  known  that  his 
case  was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  you  had  been  aware  of  this  also ;  but 
really,  my  love,  his  state  of  health  is  such  as 
ought  in  a  great  degree  to  reconcile  you  to  his 
loss. ...  I  am  sure  he  must  suffer  a  great  deal 
at  times.'" 

Mrs.  Barnaby's  first  impulse  was  to  reply 
that  what  she  had  to  tell  was  a  great   deal 
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worse  than  that ;  bat  this  would  have  been  the 
truth,  and  a  sort  of  habitual,  or  it  might  in- 
deed be  called  natural  cautiousness,  led  her 
always  to  pause  before  she  uttered  anything 
that  she  had  no  motive  for  saying,  excepting 
merely  that  it  was  true;  and  she  generally 
found,  upon  reconsideration,  that  there  was 
hardly  anythiug  which  might  not,  according 
to  her  tactics,  be  improyed  by  a  leetle  dressing 
up.  So,  in  reply  to  this  affectionate  remon- 
strance from  her  husband,  Mrs.  Bamaby  an- 
swered with  a  sob  : — 

*'  No,  my  dear  Bamaby !....!  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  Providence  will  spare 
my  sole  remaining  parent  for  some  short  time 
longer,  if  only  to  prove  to  him  that  his  happy 
daughter  has  the  will  as  well  as  the  means  to 
supply  to  him  the  exemplary  wife  he  has  lost ! 
But,  alas !  dear  Bamaby,  who  in  this  world  can 
we  expect  to  find  perfect  ?  My  poor  dear 
mother,  in  her  great  anxiety  to  spare  his  age 
and  weakness  the  suffering  such  intelhgence 
must  occasion,  most  unwisely  concealed  from 
him  and  from  me  the  failure  of  the  merchant 
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in  whose  hands  he  had  deposited  the  sum  for 
which  he  sold  his  patrimonial  estate.  .  .  .  His 
object  in  selling  it  was  to  increase  his  income, 
principally  indeed  for  my  poor  mother  s  sake, 
and  now  the  entire  sum  is  lost  to  us  for  ever !"" 

^^  God  bless  me !  .  .  .  .  This  is  a  sad  stroke 
indeed,  my  dear  !  What  is  the  name  of  this 
merchant  ?  .  .  •  I  hope,  at  least,  that  we  may 
get  some  dividend  out  of  him.^ 

^'  I  really  do  not  know  his  name^  but  I  know 
that  it  is  a  New  York  merchant,  and  so  I  fear 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  our  ever  recover- 
ing a  penny  ."^^ 

"  Why,  really,  in  that  case,  I  will  not  flatter 
you  with  much  hope  on  the  subject.  And  what 
has  the  poor  old  gentleman  got  to  live  upon, 
my  dear  Martha  ?'^ 

"  Nothing,  Barnaby  !  .  .  .  absolutely  nothing : 
and  unless  your  tender  affection  should  induce 
you  to  permit  his  spending  the  little  remnant 
of  his  days  under  our  roof,  I  fear  a  prison  will 
soon  enclose  him  !^ 

A  violent  burst  of  weeping  appeared  to  follow 
this  avowal ;  and  Mr.  Barnaby,  who  was  really 
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a  yety  kind-hearted  man,  hastened  to  console 
her  by  declaring  that  he  was  heartily  glad  he 
had  a  home  to  offer  him.  .  .  .  '^  So,  dry  up  your 
teare,  my  dear  girl,  and  let  me  see  you  look 
gay  and  happy  again,"^  said  he ;  '^  and  depend 
upon  it,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  papa  very 
comfortable  here.'*'* 

The  disagreeable  business  was  oyer,  and 
therefore  Mrs.  Bamaby  did  look  gay  and 
happy  again.  Moreover,  she  gave  her  husband 
a  kiss,  and  said  in  a  very  consolatory  accent, 
**  The  poor  old  man  need  not  be  in  our  way 
much,  my  dear  Bamaby ;....!  have  been 
thinking  that  the  little  room  behind  the  laundry 
may  be  made  very  comfortable  for  him  without 
any  expense  at  all ;  I  shall  only  just  have  to .  .  .^ 

"  No,  no,  Martha,'*'  interrupted  the  worthy 
Ghden,  ^*  there  is  no  need  of  packing  the  poor 
gentleman  into  that  dismal  little  place.  . .  .  Let 
him  have  the  room  over  the  dining-room ;  the 
sooth  is  always  the  best  aspect  for  the  old ; 
and,  beddes,  there  is  a  closet  that  will  serve  to 
keep  his  {npes  and  tobacco,  and  his  phials  and 
hw  pill-boxes,  out  of  sight.'*^ 
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**'  You  are  most  ex-ce««-iy6ly  kind,  my  dear 
Barnaby/"*  replied  his  lady ;  "  but  did  not  yon 
tell  me  that  you  meant  to  offer  the  Thompsonfi 
a  bed  when  the  bachelors^  ball  is  giren  ?•.... 
And  I  am  sure  you  would  not  like  to  put  them 
anywhere  but  in  the  south  room.''* 

^^  I  did  say  so,  my  dear,  and  I  am  sure  I 
meant  it  at  the  time ;  but  a  bed  for  the  bali" 
night  is  of  so  little  consequence  to  them,  and  a 
warm,  comfortable  room,  for  your  father  is  so 
important,  that,  do  you  know,  it  would  seem 
to  me  quite  silly  to  bring  the  two  into  com- 
parison.^ 

"  Well !....!  am  sure  I  can^t  thank  you 
enough,  and  I  will  go  the  iirst  thing  to-morrow 
to  tell  my  father  of  your  kindness.*** 

*'  I  must  pass  by  his  house  to-night,  my  dear, 
in  my  way  to  the  Kellys*,  and  I  will  just  step 
in  and  tell  him  how  we  have  settled  it.*' 

It  was  impossible  even  for  Mrs.  Bamaby  to 
find  at  the  moment  any  plausible  reason  for 
objecting  to  this  good-natured  proposal ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  was  far  from  agreeable  to  her.  Her 
poor  father  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  elegant 
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ten  she  liad  giTen  to  the  dkagreeable  hci  of 
his  having  spent  his  last  shillings  and  die  whs 
hf  DO  means  desirous  that  her  kind-hearted 
husband  should  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
his  ^*  nUsJhrtwus'"  with  him.  But  a  moment'^s 
reflection  sufficed  to  bring  her  ready  wit  into 
play  again ;  and  then  she  said,  in  addition  to 
the  applause  she  had  already  uttered, — '^  By 
the  by,  my  dear  Barnaby,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
thai  I  can  let  you  enjoy  this  pleasure  without 
my  sharing  it  with  you.  I  know  it  will  make 
my  dear  &ther  so  very  happy  l^ 

"  Well,  then,  Martha,  put  on  your  bonnet 
and  doak,  and  come  along ;  ....  it  will  be 
better  you  should  go  too,  or  I  might  linger  with 
him  too  long  to  explain  matters,  and  I  really 
hare  no  time  to  lose.*" 


The  kindness  thus  manifested  by  the  worthy 
Bamaby  was  not  evanescent ;  it  led  him  to  see 
that  the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  the 
little  remnant  of  poor  Mr.  Compton^s  property, 
immediately  disposed  of  in  the  payment 
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4^  dttoh  trifling  debts  as,  despite  his  long  waning 
credit,  he  had  been  able  to  contraet ;  and  for 
the  two  years  and  eight  months  that  he  con- 
tinued struggling  with  advancing  age  and  in- 
creasing disease,  his  attention  to  him  was  un- 
remitting. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  Miss  Betsy 
Compton  never  saw  him.  All  hope,  and  indeed 
all  urg^it  want  of  assistance  from  her  well- 
gfuarded  purse  having  ended,  Mrs.  Bamaby^s 
anger  and  hatred  towards  the  spinster,  flourish- 
ed unchecked  by  any  motives  of  interest ;  and 
Miss  Betsy  was  not  a  person  to  present  her- 
self uninvited  at  the  house  of  a  rich  apothecary, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  calling  her  aunt.  She 
had  indeed  from  time  to  time  taken  care  to 
inform  herself  of  the  condition  of  her  brother, 
and  finding  that  he  wanted  for  nothing,  but  was, 
on  the  contrary,  very  carefully  nursed  and  at- 
tended, she  settled  the  matter  very  easily  with 
her  conscience ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
pension,  and  other  little  expenses  of  Agnes, 
her  income,  yearly  increasing,  continued  to  roll 
up  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  than 
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neiel J  t«  afford  ber  the  satisfiEtction  of  knowing 
that  ahe  wae  about  ten  times  as  rich  as  anybody 
(excepting,  perhaps,  fsumer  Wright,)  believed 
her  to  be. 

When,  however,  the  last  hours  of  the  old 
man  were  approaching,  he  told  Mr.  Bamaby 
that  he  should  like  to  see  both  his  sister  and 
his  grandchild ;  and  ten  minutes  had  not  passed 
after  he  said  so,  before  an  express  was  galloping 
towards  Compton  Basett  with  a  civil  gentle* 
man-like  letter  from  the  apothecary  to  Miss 
Betsy,  informing  her  of  the  condition  of  her 
brother,  and  expressing  the  hospitable  widi 
that  she  and  the  little  Agnes  would  be  pleased 
to  make  his  house  their  home  as  long  as  the 
poor  gentleman  remained  alive. 

Miss  Betsy  had  some  strong  prejudices,  but 
die  had  strong  discernment  too ;  and  few  old 
maids  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  world 
had  been  as  contracted  as  hers,  would  have  so 
instantly  comprehended  the  good  sense  and  the 
good  feeling  of  the  author  of  this  short  note  as 
die  did.  Her  answer  was  brie^  but  not  so 
brief  aa  to  prevent  the  friendly  feeling  with 
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which  she  vrote  it  from  being  perceptible  ;  and 
ere  they  met,  this  stranger  aunt,  and  nephew, 
were  exc^eding^ly  well-disposed  to  be  civil  to 
each  other. 

Mies  Betsy^a  arrangements  were  sood  made. 
She  wrote  to  the  person  to  whose  care  she 
bad  intrusted  Agnes,  desiring  her  immediately 
to  Bead  her  under  proper  protection  to  Silverton  ; 
and  having  done  this,  she  set  off  in  farmer 
Wright's  chaise-cart  to  pay  her  first  visit  to 
her  married  niece,  and  her  last  to  her  dying 
brother. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TSB  BLEGANCB  Off  MRS.  BARNABT  OISPLAYBD.— ITS  EV* 
FCCT  ON  HBR  AUNT  BETSY. — IKTERVIEW  BETWEEN  THB 
BROTHER    AND   SISTER. 

A0NS8  WiLLouGHBT  had  never  been  in  Sil- 
Tertou  from  the  day  that  her  aunt  Betsy  first 
took  her  from  her  grandfather'^s  house.  Had 
Mrs.  Compton  lived,  she  would  probably  have 
battled  for  the  performance  of  Miss  Betsy's 
promise,  that  the  little  girl  should  sometimes 
visit  them;  but  though  it  is  probable  Mrs. 
Bomaby  might  occasionally  have  thought  of 
her  niece  with  some  degree  of  interest  and  cu- 
rioaty,  the  feeling  was  not  strong  enough  to 
induce  her  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Miss 
Betsy ;  still  it  was  certainly  not  without  some- 
thing like  pleasure  that  she  found  she  was 
again  to  see  her. 
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Miss  Betsy  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  the  summons  reached  her ;  and, 
being  shewn  into  Mrs.  Bamaby^s  smart  draw- 
ing-room, was  received  with  much  stateliness 
by  that  lady,  who  derived  considerable  consola- 
tion, under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  welcom- 
ing a  person  she  detested,  from  the  opportunity 
it  afforded  her  of  displaying  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  importance  that  had  fallen 
upon  her  since  they  last  met. 

Poor  Miss  Betsy  really  felt  sad  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  errand  upon  which  she  was 
come  ;  nevertheless  she  could  not,  without  some 
difficulty,  suppress  her  inclination  to  smile  at 
the  full-blown  dignity  of  Mrs.  Bamaby.  Fond 
as  this  lady  was  of  parading  her  grandeur  on- 
all  occasions,  she  had  never,  even  among  the 
dear  friends  whom  she  most  especially  desired 
to  inspire  with  envy,  felt  so  strong  an  inclination 
to  shew  off  her  magnificence  as  on  the  present. 
The  covers  were  removed  from  the  chairs  and 
sofas;  the  eclipse  produced  by  the  dim  grey 
drugget,  when  stretched  across  the  radiance 
of  the  many-coloured  carpet,  was  over;   five 
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gokten-leaTed  annuals,  the  glory  of  her  library, 
were  spread  at  well-graduated  distances  upon 
her  round  table;  her  work-box,  bright  in  its 
roee-coloiired  lining,  her  smart  embossed  let- 
ter-case, her  chimney  ornaments,  her  picture 
frames,  her  foot-stools,  all  were  uncovered, 
all  were  studiously  shown  forth  to  meet  the 
cardess  eye  of  Miss  Betsy ;  while  the  proud 
owner  of  all  these  rery  fine  things,  notwith- 
standing the  gloomy  state  of  her  mansion, 
was  herself  a  walking  museum  of  lace  and 
trinkets.  . .  .  Nor  were  her  manners  less  superb 
than  her  habiliments. 

'^  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Compton,^^  she  said  .... 
^  I  may  call  you  Miss  Compton  now,  as  my 
mairiage  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  any 
confusion.  ...  I  am  sorry  that  your  first  in- 
troduction to  my  humble  abode  should  have 
been  made  under  circumstances  so  melancholy. 
Dismal  as  of  necessity  everything  must  look  now, 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  unpretending  little 
room  is  die  scene  of  much  domestic  comfort.^ 

This  was  unblushingly  said,  though  the  cold, 
stiff^looking  i^rtment  was  never  entered  but 
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upoii  solemn  occaaions,  when  Hie  whole  hoiufe 
was  tnmed  inside  out  for  the  reception  of  eomr 
pany.  Miss  Bet^,  or  rather  Miss  ComptoD^ 
(as,  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Bamaby'^s  hint, 
we  will  in  Aitore  call  her,)  looked  round  upon 
the  spotless  carpet,  and  upon  all  the  comfort- 
less precision  of  the  apartment,  and  repUed,— • 

**'  If  this  is  your  common  liying  room,  niece 
Martha,  yon  are  certainly  much  improved  in 
neatness ;  and  seeing  it  so  prim,  it  is  quite 
needless  to  ask  if  you  have  any  children.^ 

This  reply  was  bitter  every  way ;  for,  first, 
it  spoke  plainly  enough  the  spinster^s  disbeUef 
in  the  domestic  elegance  of  her  niece ;  and  se- 
condly, it  alluded  to  her  being  childless,  a  sub- 
ject of  very  considerable  mortification  to  Mrs. 
Baniaby. 

How  far  this  sort  of  ambush  warfare  might 
have  proceeded  it  is  impossible  to  say,  <as  it 
would  have  been  difiicult  to  place  together  any 
two  people  who  more  cordially  disUked  each 
other;  but  before  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  time  to 
seek  for  words  bearing  as  sharp  a  sting  as 
those  she  had  received,  her  husband  entered. 
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Hfi\iiKailM' Boi  loF  the  pcunpous  introdHctiQu 
his  Wife  W9B  preparing*  but  walking  up  to  hi^ 
goest)  >addra«ied  her  respectfully  but  moiura- 
fufljV  fiaj^ing  he  feared  it  was  necessary  to  press 
an  early  interview  with  her  brother,  if  she 
wiahed  that  he  should  be  sensible  of  her  kind* 
nets  in  eoming  to  him. 

:  Idias  Compton  immediately  rose,  and  utter- 
ilg  a  short,  strong  phrase  expressive  of  gratis- 
todefcn*  his  kindness  to  the  dying  man,  said 
she  was  ready  to  attend  him.  She  found  her 
brother  quite  sensible,  but  very  weak,  and 
evidently  approaching  his  last  hour ;  he  thank- 
ed her  for  coming  to  him,  warmly  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bamaby^  and  then  mur- 
mured something  about  wishing  to  see  little 
Agnes  before  he  died. 

**8he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  brother,*^  re- 
plied Miss  Compton,  ^^  and  in  time,  I  trust,  to 
leoeive  your  blessing.'*^ 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  sister  Betsy ;  .  . .  • 
but  tell  me,  tell  me  before  you  go,  ...  .  have 
yen  aold  fiither^s  poor  dear  fields  as  I  have 
dose?      That  is  all  I  have    got  to  be  very 
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gorry  for  ....  I  ought  never  to  have  done  that^ 
sister  Betsy.'" 

Mr.  Bamaby  had  left  the  room  as  soon  as 
he  had  placed  Miss  Compton  in  a  chair  by  the 
sick  man''s  bed,  and  none  but  an  old  woman 
who  acted  as  his  nurse  remained  in  it. 

"  You  may  go,  nurse,  if  you  please,  for  a 
little  while ;  I  will  watch  by  my  brother,^  said 
Miss  Compton.  The  woman  obeyed,  and  they 
were  left  alone.  The  old  man  followed  the 
nurse  with  his  eyes  as  she  retreated,  and  when 
she  closed  the  door  said, — 

*^  I  am  glad  we  are  alone  once  more,  dear 
sister,  for  you  are  the  only  one  I  could  open 
my  heart  to. ...  I  don^t  belieye  I  have  been 
a  very  wicked  man,  sister  Betsy,  though  I  am 
afraid  I  never  did  much  good  to  anybody,  nor  to 
myself  neither ;  but  the  one  thing  that  lies  heavy 
at  my  heart,  is  having  sold  away  my  poor 
father^s  patrimony.  ...  I  canH  help  thinking, 
Betsy,  that  I  see  him  every  now  and  then  at 
the  bottom  of  my  bed,  with  his  old  hat,  and  his 
spud,  and  his  brown  gaiters  ....  and  ....  I 
never  told  anybody ;  .  .  .  .  but  he  seems  al- 
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W9JB  just  goii^  to  repeat  the  last  words  he 
ever  said  to  me,  which  were  spoken  just  like  as 
I  am  now  speaking  to  you,  Betsy,  with  his 
kst  breath ;  .  .  .  .  and  he  said,  ^  Josiah,  my 
son,  I  oonld  not  die  with  a  safe  conscience 
if  I  left  my  poor  weakly  Betsy  without  suffi- 
cient to  keep  her  in  the  same  quiet  comfort  as 
die  has  been  used  to.  But  it  would  grieve  me, 
Josiab.'*  .  .  •  Oh  !  how  plain  I  hear  his  voice  at 
this  minute ! — ^  it  would  grieve  me,  Josiah,^  he 
said,  ^if  I  thought  the  acres  would  be  parted 
for  ever  ....  they  have  been  above  four  hun- 
dred years  belonging  to  us  from  father  to  son ; 
and  once  Compton  Basett  was  a  name  that 
stood  for  a  thousand  acres  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred ;^  •  .  «  .  and  then  ....  don  t  be  angry, 
flister  Betsy,^  said  the  sick  man,  pressing  her 
band  which  he  held,  '^  but  he  said,  '  I  don't 
think  Betsy  very  likely  to  marry ;  and  if  she 
dim\  Josiah,  why,  then,  all  that  is  left  of 
Compton  Basett  will  be  joined  together  again 
for  yomr  descendants,^ ....  and  yet,  after  this 
I  sold  my  portion,  Betsy,  ....  and  I  do  fear 
his  poor  spirit  is  troubled  for  it — I  do  indeed 
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....  and  it  is  that  which  hangs  so  heavy  upon 
my  mind.^ 

^^  And  if  that  be  all,  Josiah,  you  may  close 
your  eyes,  and  go  to  join  our  dear  father  in 
peace.  He  struggled  with  and  conquered  his 
strongest  feeling,  his  just  and  honourable  pride, 
for  my  sake ;  and  for  his,  as  well  as  for  the 
same  feeling,  which  is  very  strong  within  my 
own  breast  also,  I  have  lived  poorly,  though 
not  hardly,  Josiah,  and  have  added  penny  to 
penny  till  I  was  able  to  make  Compton  Ba- 
sett  as  respectable  a  patrimony  as  he  left  it. 
It  was  not  farmer  Wright  who  bought  the 
land,  brother — it  was  I.**' 

The  old  man'^s  emotion  at  hearing  this  was 
stronger  than  any  he  had  shewn  for  many 
years.  He  raised  his  sister^s  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  kissed  it  fervently.  "  Bless  you,  Betsy  ! 
....  bless  you,  my  own  dear  sister  !^  .  .  .  . 
he  said  in  a  voice  that  trembled  as  much  from 
feeling  as  from  weakness,  and  for  several  mi- 
nutes afterwards  he  lay  perfectly  silent  and 
motionless. 

Miss  Compton  watched  him  with  an  anx- 
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ejey  and  not  without  a  flutter  at  her  heart 
lest  she  should  suddenly  find  this  stillness  to  be 
that  of  death.  But  it  was  not  so ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  yoke  appeared  considerably  stronger 
than  it  had  done  since  their  interview  began, 
when  he  again  spoke,  and  said, — 

*'*'  I  see  him  now,  sister  Betsy,  as  plainly  as 
I  see  the  two  posts  at  the  bottom  of  my  bed, 
and  be  stands  exactly  in  the  middle  between 
them ;  he  has  got  no  hat  on,  but  his  smooth 
white  hair  is  round  his  face  just  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  he  looks  so  smiling  and  so  happy.  . . . 
Do  not  think  I  am  frightened  at  seeing  him, 
Betsy ;  quite  the  contrary.  ...  1  feel  so  peaceftil 
....  so  very  peaceful.  .  .  .'*'' 

"  Then  try  to  sleep,  dear  brother  !^  said 
Miss  Compton,  who  felt  that  his  pulse  fluttered, 
and,  aware  that  his  senses  were  wandering,  fear- 
ed that  the  energy  with  which  he  spoke  might 
hasten  the  last  hour,  and  so  rob  his  grandchild 
of  his  blessing. 

**  I  will  sleep,^  he  replied,  more  composedly, 
^^  as  soon  as  you  have  told  me  one  thing.  \\'^ho 
will  have  the  Compton  Basett  estate,  Betsy, 
when  you  are  dead  ?*" 
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"Agnes  Willoughby,*"  replied  the  spinster, 
solemnly. 

"  That  is  right.  .  .  .  Now  go  away,  Betsy, 
....  it  is  quite  right  ....  go  away  now,  and 
let  me  sleep.**** 

She  watched  him  for  a  moment,  and  seeing 
his  eyes  close,  and  hearing  a  gentle,  regular 
breathing  that  convinced  her  he  was  indeed 
asleep,  she  crept  noiselessly  from  his  bed- 
side ;  then  haying  summoned  the  nurse,  and  re- 
established her  beside  the  fire,  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


SOUTA&T  MEDITATION  AND  IMPORTANT  RBS0LUTI0N9««— 
AGNES  WILLOUCBBY  ARRIVES  AT  SILVERTON.  — HER 
ORANDPATBER  GIVES  HER  HIS  BLESSING,  AND  DIES. — 
MISS  COMPTON    MAKES  A  SUDDEN    RETREAT. 


When  Miss  Compton  reached  her  room,  she 
found  a  tiny  morsel  of  fire  just  lighted  in  a  tiny 
grate;  and  as  the  season  was  November,  the 
hour  nine  p.  m.,  and  the  candle  she  carried  in 
her  hand  not  of  the  brightest  description,  the 
scene  was  altogether  gloomy  enough.  But  not 
even  to  save  herself  from  something  greatly 
worse,  would  she  at  that  moment  have  ex- 
changed its  solitude  for  the  society  of  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  although  she  had  been  sure  of  find- 
ing her  in  the  best-lighted  room,  and  seated 
beside  the  brightest  fire  that  ever  blazed.  So, 
mupfing  around  her  the  stout  camlet  cloak 
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by  the  aid  of  which  she  had  braved  the  seTerity 
of  many  yeare^  wintry  walks  to  church,  she  sat 
down  in  the  front  of  the  little  fire,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  the  reflections  that  crowded  upon 
her  mind. 

Elizabeth  Compton  did  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  ghosts ;  her  mind  was  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  fibre,  which  was  r&rely  sufficiently 
wrought  upon  by  passing  events  to  lose  its 
power  of  clear  perception  and  unimpassioned 
judgment ;  but  the  scene  she  had  just  passed 
through,  had  considerably  shaken  her  philoso- 
phy. Five-and-thirty  years  had  passed  since 
Josiah  and  Elizabeth  shared  the  paternal  roof 
together.  They  were  then  very  tender  friends, 
for  he  was  affectionate  and  sweet-tempered ; 
and  she,  though  nearly  seventeen,  was  as  young 
in  appearance,  and  as  much  in  need  of  his 
thoughtful  care  of  her,  as  if  she  had  been  many 
years  younger.  But  this  union  was  totally  and 
for  ever  destroyed  when  Josiah  married ;  from 
the  first  hour  they  met,  the  two  sisters-in-law 
conceived  an  aversion  for  each  other  which  every 
succeeding  interview  appeared  to  strengthen; 
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ilfit  itiis  80  efTecinally  separated  the  brother 
'frtmi  the  aisttf ,  that  they  had  never  met  again 
^wHii  that  peculiar  species  of  sympathy  which 
tUk  only  Ibe  felt  by  children  of  the  same  parents, 
tiD  nowy  that  the  sister  came  expressly  to  see 
ilie  brother  die. 

Tliis  reunion  had  softened  and  had  opened 
both  their  hearts :  Josiah  confessed  to  his  dear 
rister  Betsy  that  his  conscience  reproached  him 
for  having  made  away  with  his  patrimony  .... 
a  Ibct  whidi  he  had  never  hinted  to  any  other 
bnman  being  ....  and  she  owned  to  him  that 
Ae  was  secretly  possessed  of  landed  property 
worth  above  six  hundred  a-year,  and  also— which 
was  a  confidence,  if  possible,  more  sacred  still — 
that  Agnes  Willoughby  would  iaherit  it. 

It  would  be  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  good 
tense  of  Miss  Betsy  to  state,  that  this  rational 
and  proper  destination  of  her  property  had 
tiever  been  finally  decided  upon  by  her  till  the 
moment  she  answered  her  brother'^s  question  on 
die  subject ;  and  still  less  correctly  true  would 
k  "ibe  to  say,  that  the  dying  man^s  delirious 
finiej- respecting  the  presence  of  their  fitther 
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was  the  reason  that  she  answered  that  appeal  in 
the  manner  she  did  ;  yet  still  there  might  be 
some  slight  mixture  of  truth  in  both.  Miss 
Compton  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  telling 
herself  that  she  had  not  decided  to  whom  she 
would  leave  her  property ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  the  only  person  she  eyer  thought  of 
as  within  the  possibility  of  becoming  her  heir, 
was  Agnes.  It  is  certain  also,  as  I  have  stated 
above,  that  Miss  Compton  did  not  believe  that 
departed  spirits  ever  revisited  the  earth  ;  never- 
theless, the  dying  declaration  of  Josiah,  that  he 
saw  the  figure  of  his  father,  did  produce  a  spasm 
at  her  heart,  which  found  great  relief  by  her 
pronouncing  the  words,  "  Agnes  Willoughby.''' 

And  now  that  she  was  quietly  alone,  and 
perfectly  restored  to  her  sober  senses,  she  began 
to  reconsider  all  that  she  had  spoken,  and  to 
pass  judgment  upon  herself  for  the  having 
yielded  in  some  degree  to  the  weakness  of  a 
visionary  imagination. 

The  result,  however,  of  this  self-examination 
was  not  exactly  what  she  herself  expected. 
At  first  she  was  disposed  to  exclaim  mentally, 
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'^I  hare  been  foolisb— I  haye  been  weak  ;^ . . .  . 
bat  as  she  gaied  abstractedlj  on  her  little  fire, 
aad  thought— -thongfat— thought  of  all  the  chant 
of  sfvents  (each  so  little  ia  itself,  jet  all  so  link- 
ed together  as  to  produce  an  important  whole,) 
by  which  she,  the  sickly,  crooked,  little  Betsy 
Compton,  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
long  presenred  patrimony  of  her  ancestors,  .... 
and  also,  when  die  remembered  the  infinite 
chances  which  had  existed  against  either  of  her 
poittonlessy  uneducated  nieces,  forming  such  a 
flUDTiage  as  might  produce  a  child  of  gentle 
Uood  to  be  her  successor, — when  she  thought  of 
all  this,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  lieute- 
nant^s  poverty,  the  name  of  Willoughby  could 
disgrace  none  to  which  it  might  be  joined,  she 
could  not  but  feel  that  all  things  had  been 
managed  for  her  better  than  she  could  have 
maaaged  them  for  herself. 

"  And  if,"'  thought  she,  "  I  was  influenced, 
by  hearing  my  poor  father  so  accurately  de- 
seribed,  to  bind  myself  at  once  by  a  promise 
to  make  little  Agnes  my  heir,  how  do  I  know 
but  that  Providence  intended  it  should  be  so  ?'^ 

q2 
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"  Is  my  freedom  of  action  then  gone  for 
ever?''  she  continued,  carrying  on  her  mental 
soliloqay.  The  idea  was  paininl  to  her,  and 
her  head  sank  upon  her  breast  as  she  brooded 
upon  it. 

"  Not  so  l"^  she  muttered  to  herself,  after 
some  minutes^  cogitation.  ^^  I  am  not  pledged 
to  this,  nor  shall  it  be  so.  If  indeed  some 
emanation  from  my  father's  mmd  has  made 
itself  felt  by  his  children  this  night,  it  ought  not 
to  make  a  timid  slave  of  me,  but  rather  rouse 
my  courage  and  my  strength  to  do  something 
more  than  mere  justice  to  the  race  that  seems 
so  strangely  intrusted  to  my  care.  And  so  I 
will !  ....  if  the  girl  be  such  a  one  as  may 
repay  the  trouble  ;  ....  if  not,  I  will  shew  that 
I  have  still  some  freedom  left.'*' 

«  *  *  •  • 

Miss  Compton  had  never  seen  Agnes  Wil- 
loughby  from  the  time  she  first  took  her  from 
Silverton.  Deeply  shocked  at  the  profound 
ignorance  in  which  she  found  the  poor  little 
girl  when  she  visited  Compton  Basett,  she  had 
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set  herself  very  earnestly  to  discover  where  she 
ooald   immediately  place    her,   with    the   best 
chance  of  her  recovering  the  time  she  had  so 
neg^gently  been  permitted  to  lose,  and  by  good 
lack  heard  of  a  clergyman's  family  in  which 
young  ladies  were  received  for  a  stipend  of 
fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  treated  more  like  the 
children  of  affectionate  parents  than  the  pupils 
of  mercenary  teachers.    The  good  spinster  heard 
all  this,  and  was  well  pleased  by  the  descrip- 
tion ;  yet  would  she  not  trust  to  it,  but  break- 
ing through  all  her  habits,  she  put  herself  into 
a  post-chaise  and  drove  to  the  rectory  of  Emp- 
ton,  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
the  town  of  Silverton.     Here  she  found  every- 
thing   she  wished  to  find ;    a   small,   regular 
establishment,  a  lady-like  and  very  intelligent 
woman,  with  an  accomplished  young  person, 
(her  only  child,)  fully  capable  of  undertaking 
the  education  of  a  gentleman'*s  daughter ;  while 
the  venerable  father  of  the  family  and  of  the 
parish^  by  his  gentle  manners  and  exemplary 
character,  ensured  exactly  the  sort  of  respect- 
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ability  in  the  home  she  sought  for  the  little 
Agnes,  which  she  considered  as  its  most  essen- 
tial feature. 

The  preliminaries  were  speedily  arranged, 
and  as  soon  as  a  neat  and  sufficient  wardrobe 
was  ready  for  her  use,  her  final  separation  from 
her  improvident  grandmother  took  place  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  related. 

When  Miss  Compton  left  the  little  girl  in 
the  charge  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  she  had  certainly 
no  idea  of  her  remaining  there  above  three 
years  without  visiting  or  being  seen  by  any  of 
her  family ;  but  Mrs.  Wilmot,  in  her  subse- 
quent letters,  so  strongly  urged  the  advantage 
of  not  disturbing  studies  so  late  begun,  and 
now  proceeding  so  satisfactorily,  that  our  rea- 
Bonable  aunt  Betsy  willingly  submitted  to  her 
remaining  quietly  where  she  was ;  an  arrange- 
ment rendered  the  more  desirable  by  the  death 
of  her  grandmother,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
establishment  which  had  been  her  only  home. 

The  seeing  her  again  after  this  long  absence 
was  now  an  event  of  very  momentous  import- 
ance to  Miss  Compton.    Should  she  in  any  way 
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leBemble  eith»  her  grandmother  or  her  aunt 
Baraaby,  the  little  dpinster  felt  that  the  promise 
so  soleomlj  given  would  become  a  sore  pain 
and  grief  to  her»  for  rather  a  thousand  times 
wonkl  she  have  bequeathed  her  carefully  col- 
leeted  wealth  to  the  county  hospital,  than  have 
bestowed  it  to  swell  the  vulgar  ostentation  of 
a  Mrs.  Bamaby.  The  power  of  choice,  how- 
overs  she  felt  was  no  longer  left  her.  She  had 
pledged  her  word,  and  that  under  circumstances 
of  no  conmion  solenmity,  that  Agnes  Willough- 
by  should  be  her  heir. 

The  poor  little  lady,  as  these  anxious  rumi- 
nations harassed  her  mind,  became  positively 
fiunt  and  sick  as  the  idea  occurred  to  her,  that 
the  eyes  of  httle  Agnes  had  formerly  sparkled 
with  somewhat  of  the  brightness  she  thought 
so  very  hateful  in  her  well-rouged  aunt ;  and 
at  length,  having  sat  till  her  candle  was  nearly 
burnt  out,  and  her  fire  too,  she  arose  in  order 
to  return  to  the  fine  drawing-room,  and  bid 
her  entertuners  good  night ;  but  she  stood  with 
dai^ed  hands  for  one  moment  upon  the  hearth- 
stone before  she  quitted  it,  and  muttered  half 
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aloud,  .  .  .  .  '*  I  have  said  that  Agnes  Wil- 
loughbj  shall  be  mj  heir, ....  and  so  she  shall ; 
....  she  shall  (be  she  a  gorgon  or  a  second 
Martha)  inherit  the  Compton  Basett  acres,  re- 
stored, improved,  and  worth  at  least  one  fourth 
more  than  when  my  poor  father  ....  Hea- 
ven give  his  spirit  rest !  .  .  .  .  divided  them  be- 
tween his  children.  But  for  my  snug  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling  vested  in  the  three 
per  cents,  and  my  little  mortgage  of  eighteen 
hundred  more  for  which  I  so  regularly  get  my 
five  per  cent.,  that  at  least  is  my  own,  and 
that  shall  never,  never  go  to  enrich  any  one  who 
inherits  the  red  cheeks  and  bright  black  eyes 
of  Miss  Martha  Wisett  ....  No  !  .  .  .  .  not 
if  I  am  driven  to  choose  an  heir  for  it  from 
the  Foundling  Hospital  !^^ 

Somewhat  comforted  in  spirit  by  this  mag- 
nanimous resolve,  Miss  Compton  found  her  way 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  would  have  been 
fully  confirmed  in  the  wisdom  of  it,  bad  any 
doubt  remained,  by  the  style  and  tone  of  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  whom  she  found  sitting  there  in  soli- 
tary state,    her  husband   being    professionally 
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engaged  in  the  town,  and  her  own  anxiety  for 
her  dying  father  quite  satisfied  by  being  told 
that  he  was  asleep. 

"  And  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself, 
aunt  Betsy,  since  you  left  papa  ?'*'*  said  the 
full-dressed  lady,  warmed  into  good  humour 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  elegance,  and 
the  delightful  contrast  between  a  married  wo- 
man, dtting  in  her  own  handsome  drawing- 
room,  (looking  as  she  had  just  ascertained  that 
die  herself  did  look  by  a  long  solitary  study 
of  her  image  in  the  glass,)  and  a  poor  crook- 
ed little  old  maid  like  her  visitor.  '^  I  have 
been  expecting  to  see  you  for  this  hour  past. 
I  hope  Bamaby  will  be  in  soon,  and  then  we 
will  go  to  supper.  Bamaby  always  eats  a  hot 
supper,  and  so  I  eat  it  with  him  for  company, 
....  and  I  hope  you  feel  disposed  to  join  •  us 
after  your  cold  drive.'' 

^'  I  never  eat  any  supper  at  all,  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby.'* 

"  No,  really  ?....!  thought  farmrhouse 
people  always  did,  though  not  exactly  such  a 
supper  as    Bamaby's,  perhaps,  for  he  always 

od 
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will  have  something  nice  and  delicate ;  and  so, 
as  it  pleases  him,  I  have  taken  to  the  same 
sort  of  thing  myself  ....  veal  cutlets  and 
mashed  potatoes,  ....  or  half  a  chicken  grilled 
perhaps,  with  now  and  then  a  glass  of  raspberry 
cream,  or  a  mince  pie,  as  the  season  may  be, 
all  which  I  take  to  be  very  light  and  whole- 
some ;  and  indeed  Barnaby  thinks  so  too,  or 
else  I  am  sure  he  would  not  let  me  touch  it. 
....  You  can^t  think,  aunt  Betsy,  what  a  fuss 
he  makes  about  me.  ...  To  be  sure,  he  is  a 
perfect  model  of  a  husband.'" 

"God  grant  she  may  be  the  colour  of  a 
tallow-candle,  and  her  eyes  as  pale  and  lustre- 
less as  those  of  a  dead  whiting  !^^  mentally 
ejaculated  the  whimsical  spinster ;  but  in  reply 
to  her  niece  she  said  nothing.  After  sitting, 
however,  for  about  ten  minutes  in  the  most 
profound  silence,  she  rose  and  said, — 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  bed-candle,  if  you 
please,  ma^am.  I  need  not  wait  to  see  the 
doctor.  If  he  thinks  there  is  any  alteration  in 
my  brother,  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know.**' 
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Tbe  lady  of  the  mansiou  condescendingly 
rang  the  bell,  which  her  livery-boy  answered 
with.promptneas,  for  he  was  exceedingly  well 
drilled,  Mrs.  Bamaby  having  little  el8e  to  do 
than  to  keep  him  and  her  two  maids  in  proper 
order ;  .  .  .  .  the  desired  candle  was  brought, 
aad  Mi«  Compton  having  satisfied  herself  that^ 
her  brother  still  slept,  retired  to  rest. 

The  following  day  was  an  important  one  to 
her  race ;  .  .  •  .  the  last  male  of  the  Compton 
Bosett  family  expired,  and  the  young  girl  to 
whom  its  small  but  ancient  patrimony  was  to 
descend,  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  Miss 
Compton  in  the  character  of  her  heiress. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  the  post-chaise 
which  conveyed  Agnes  arrived  at  Mr.  Bar- 
naby'*8  door.  Had  the  person  expected  been 
a  judge  in  whose  hands  the  life  and  death  of 
the  spinster  freeholder  was  placed,  her  heart 
could  hardly  have  beat  with  more  anxiety  to 
catch  a  sight  of  his  countenance,  and  to  read 
her  &te  in  it,  than  it  now  did  to  discover 
whether  her  aspect  were  that  of  a  vuJgar 
beauty  or  a  gentlewoman. 
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Miss  Compton  waa  sitting  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Barnabj  when  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  had  been  for  some  hours  keenly 
suffering  from  the  disgust  which  continually 
increased  upon  her,  at  pretty  nearly  every 
word  her  companion  uttered.  ^^  If  she  be  like 
this  creature,^^  thought  she,  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat  with  nervous  emotion,  ^^  if  she  be  like 
her  in  any  way. . ,  .  I  will  keep  my  promise 
when  I  die,  but  I  will  never  see  her  more.'*' 

Nothing  but  her  dread  of  encountering  this 
hated  resemblance  prevented  her  from  going 
down  stairs  to  meet  the  important  little  girl ; 
but,  after  a  moment's  fidgetting,  and  taking  a 
step  or  two  towards  the  door,  she  came  back 
and  reseated  herself.  The  suspense  did  not 
last  long ;  the  door  was  opened,  and  '^  Muss 
Willerby''  announced. 

A  short,  round,  little  creature,  who  though 
nearly  fourteen,  did  not  look  more  than  twelve, 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  roses,  and  large  dark- 
grey  eyes,  a  great  deal  brighter  than  ever  her 
aunt's  or  grandmother's  had  been,  entered,  and 
timidly  stopped  short  in  her  approach  to  her 
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two  imnts^  as  if  pmpoBely  to  be  looked  9i.  and 

She  nuu  looked  at  and  examined,  and 
jadgmeot  was  passed  upon  her  by  both;  dif* 
ferii^  Tery  widely,  however,  as  was  natural 
enongh,  bat  in  which  (a  circumstance  much 
lew  natural,  considering  the  qualifications  for 
jodgiog  possessed  by  the  two  ladies,)  the 
younger  shewed  considerably  more  discernment 
than  the  elder.  Mrs.  Bamaby  thought  her — 
and  she  was  right — exceedingly  like  what  she 
ranembered  her  very  pretty  mother  at  the 
same  age,  just  as  round  and  as  rosy,-  but  with 
a  strong  mixture  of  the  Willoughby  counte- 
aaoce,  which  was  very  decidedly  "  Patrician"^ 
both  in  contour  and  expression. 
.  But  poor  Miss  Compton  saw  nothing  of  all 
this ....  she  saw  only  that  she  was  short,  &t, 
fiesh-oolonred,  and  bright-eyed!  ....  This 
dreaded  spectacle  was  a  death-blow  to  all  her 
hopes,  the  hated  confirmation  of  all  her  fears. 
It  was  in  vain  that  when  the  poor  child  spoke, 
her  voice  proved  as  sweet  as  a  voice  could  be, — 
in  vain  that  her  natural  curls  fell  round  her 
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neck  as  soon  as  her  bonnet  was  taken  off  in 
rich  chestnut  clusters — in  vain  that  the  smile 
with  which  she  answered  Mrs.  Barnaby's  ques- 
tion,  "  Do  you    remember  me,  Agnes  ?'^  dis- 
played teeth  as  white  and  as  regular  as  a  row 
of  pearls, — all  these  things  were  but  so  many 
items  against  her  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Comp- 
ton,  for  did  they  not   altogether  constitute  a 
brilliant    specimen  of  vulgar   beauty?       Had 
Agnes  been  tall,  pale,  and  slight  made,   with 
precisely  the    same  features,    her  aunt   Betsy 
would  hare  willingly  devoted  the  whole  of  her 
remaining  life  to  her,  would  have  ungrudgingly 
expended  every  farthing  of  her  income  for  her 
comfort  and  advantage,  and  would  only  have 
abstained  from  expending  the  principal  too,  be- 
cause she  might  leave  it  to  her  untouched  at 
her  death.      But  now,  now  that  she  saw  her, 
as  she  fancied,  so  very  nearly  approaching  in 
appearance  to  everything  she  most  disliked,  ail 
the  long-indulged  habits  of  frugality  that  had 
enabled  her  (as  she  at  this  moment  delighted 
to    remember)  to  accumulate   a  fortune    over 
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whidi  Bbe  8tiU  had  entire  control,  seined  to 
rise  before  her,  and  press  ronnd  her  very  heart, 
as  the  only  means  left  of  atoning  to  herself  for 
the  promise  she  had  been  led  to  make. 

^*  I  will  see  the  eyes  of  my  fether^s  son 
doeed,**^  thought  she,  *^and  then  I  will  leave 
the  beauties  to  manage  together  as  well  as  they 
ean  till  mine  are  closed  too,  ....  and  by  that 
time,  perhaps,  the  rents  of  the  lands  that  I  must 
no  longer  consider  as  my  own,  and  my  interest 
and  my  mortgages,  may  have  grown  into  som»* 
thing  rich  enongh  to  make  them  and  theirs  wish 
that  they  had  other  claims  upon  Elizabeth 
Compton  besides  being  her  nearest  of  kin." 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly,  but  thdr  im- 
fR'ession  was  deep  and  lasting.  Miss  Compton 
sat  in  very  stem  and  melancholy  silence,  such 
as  perhaps  did  not  ill  befit  the  occasion  that 
had  brou^t  them  all  together;  but  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  whose  habitual  propensity  to  make 
herself  comfortable,  prevented  her  from  sacri- 
ficing either  her  curiosity  or  her  love  of  talk- 
ing to  ceremony,  ceased  not  to  question  Agnes 
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ad  to  the  people  she  had  been  with,  the  maimer 
in  which  she  had  lived,  and  the  amount  of  what 
she  had  learned. 

On  the  first  subject  she  received  nothing 
in  return  but  unbounded,  unqualified  expres- 
sions  of  praise  and  afiection,  such  as  might 
either  be  taken  for  the  unmeaning  hyperbole 
of  a  silly  speaker,  or  the  warm  out-pouring  of 
well-deserved  affection  and  gratitude,  so  Miss 
Compton  classed  all  that  Agnes  said  respecting 
the  family  of  the  Wilmots  under  the  former 
head :  her  record  of  their  manner  of  living 
produced  exactly  the  same  result ;  and  on  the 
important  chapter  of  her  improvements,  the 
genuine  modesty  of  the  little  girl  did  her  great 
disservice ;  for  when,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby'^s  questions  ....**  Do  you  understand 
French  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  you  dance  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  you 
play  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  you  draw  ?'*^  she  invariably 
answered,  ^*  A  little,^  Miss  Compton  failed 
not  to  make  a  mental  note  upon  it,  which, 
if  spoken,  would  have  been,  ^^  Little  enough, 
I  dare  say.*" 

This  examination  had  lasted  about  half  an 
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boor,  wl^on  Mr.  Bamaby  entered,  and,  ad- 
dieniig^  them  all,  said,  ^'  Poor  Mr.  Compton 
has  woke  np,  and  appears  quite  collected,  but, 
&QDQI  h]£  pulfle>  I  do  not  think  he  can  last  long 
....  Is  this  Miss  Willoughbj,  Martha  ?  .  .  . . 
I  am  sorry  that  your  first  visit,  my  dear,  should 
be  80  sad  a  one ;  .  .  .  •  but  you  had  better  all 
«ome  now^  and  take  leave  of  him.^ 

The  three  ladies  rose  immediately,  and  with- 
out speaking  followed  Mr.  Bamaby  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  man.  He  was  evidently  sink- 
ing fiist,  but  knew  them  all,  and  expressed  plea- 
sure  at  the  sight  of  Agnes.  ^^  Dear  child  i^ 
be  said,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  ^*  I  am  glad 
she  is  come  to  take  my  blessing.  .  .  .  God  bless 
yoo,  Agnes !  .  .  .  .  She  is  very  like.  .  .  .  God 
bless  you,  Agnes  !  ....  God  bless  you  all  r 

Mr.  Bamaby  took  his  vnfe  by  the  arm  and 
led  her  away ;  she  took  her  weeping  niece 
with  her,  but  Miss  Compton  shook  her  head 
when  invited  by  Mr.  Bamaby  to  follow  them, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  completed  the  duty 
to  perforai  which  she  had  left  her  solitude,  for 
with  her  own  bands  she  closed  her  brother'^s 
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eyes,  and  then  stole  to  her  room,  from  which  she 
speedily  dispatched  an  order  for  a  post-chaise  to 
come  immediately  to  the  door. 

The  conduct  and  manners  of  Mr.  Barnaby 
had  pleased  the  difficult  little  lady  greatly,  and 
she  would  wiUingly  have  shaken  hands  with 
him  before  leaving  his  house ;  but  to  do  this 
she  must  have  re-entered  the  drawing-room, 
and  again  seen  Mrs.  Barnaby  and  Agnes,  a 
penance  which  she  felt  quite  imequal  to  per- 
form ;  so,  leaving  a  civil  message  for  him  with 
the  maid,  she  went  down  stairs  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible  as  soon  as  the  chaise  was 
announced,  and  immediately  drove  off  to  Comp- 
ton  Basett. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MR.  BaEVABT  pats  A  VISIT  TO  COMPTON  BASETT,  AND  BE- 
CXIVKS  FROM  THE  HEIRESS  A  FORMAL  CONGE. —  AGNES 
IS  SENT  BACK  TO  SCHOOL,  AND  REMAINS  THERE  TILL 
CALLED  HOME  BY  THE   NEWS  OF  HIS  DEATH. 


Some  surprise  and  great  indignation  were 
expressed  by  Mrs.  Bamabj  on  hearing  that 
Miss  Compton  had  departed  without  the  civi- 
lity of  taking  leave.  She  resented  greatly  the 
rudeness  to  herself,  but,  as  she  justly  said,  the 
meaning  of  it  was  much  more  important  to 
Agnes  than  to  her. 

"  What  is  to  become  of  her,  Mr.  Bamaby, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?'''' ....  said  the  angry 
lady.  '^  Agnes  says  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  expects 
her  back  directly,  and  who  is  to  pay  the 
expense  of  sending  her,  I  wonder  P' 
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Mr.  Barnabj  assured  her  in  reply  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  adding,  that 
they  should  doubtless  hear  from  Miss  Comp- 
ton  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  the  painful 
effect  of  the  scenes  at  which  she  had  so  lately 
been  present. 

Days  passed  away,  however,  the  frmeral  was 
over,  and  everything  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bar** 
naby  restored  to  its  usual  routine,  yet  still  they 
heard  nothing  of  Miss  Compton. 

"  I  see  clearly  how  it  is,''  said  the  shrewd 
lady  of  the  mansion.  "Aunt  Betsy  means  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  poor  dear  little 
Agnes  upon  us,  ...  .  and  what  in  the  world 
are  we  to  do  with  her,  Bamaby  ?^ 

"  I  cannot  think  she  has  any  such  intention, 
Martha.  After  the  excellent  education  she 
has  been  giving  her  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  would  sud- 
denly give  her  up,  when  it  is  impossible  but 
she  must  have  been  delighted  with  her.  But, 
at  any  rate,  make  yourself  easy,  my  dear 
Martha ;  if  she  abandons  her,  we  will  not ;  we 
have  no  children  of  our  own,  and  I  think  the 
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best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  adopt  this  dear 
gill.  .  , .  She  i3  really  the  sweetest  little  crea- 
ture I  eyer  saw  in  my  life.  I  can  assure  you, 
that  when  her  education  is  finished,  I,  for  one, 
should  be  delighted  to  have  her  live  with  us. 
....  What  say  you  to  it,  Martha  ?^ 

^^  I  am  sure  you  are  goodness  itself,  my  dear 
Boniaby ;  and  if  the  crabbed,  crooked  old  maid 
would  just  promise  at  once  to  leave  her  the 
little  she  may  have  left  after  all  her  osten* 
tatious  charities,  I  should  make  no  objection 
whatever  to  our  adopting  Agnes.  She  is  just 
like  poor  Sophy,  and  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  her.'" 

**  Well,  then,  don^t  fret  yourself  any  more 
about  aunt  Betsy.  I  will  call  upon  her  one 
of  these  days  when  I  happen  to  be  going 
Compton  Basett  way,  and  find  out,  if  I  can, 
what  she  means  to  do  about  sending  her  back 
to  Mrs.  Wilmot.  It  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
finish  her  education,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
die  has  had  great  justice  done  her.^^ 

It  was  not,  however,  till  some  word  from 
Agnes  gATe  him  to  understand  that  she  was 
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herself  very  anxious  about  going  on  with  her 
studies,  and  desirous  of  letting  Mrs.  Wilmot 
know  what  was  become  of  her,  that  he  made 
or  met  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Misa 
Compton.  He  found  her  reading  a  novel  in 
her  chimney  comer,  and  dressed  in  deep,  but 
very  homely  mourning.  She  received  him  civil- 
ly, nay,  there  was  even  something  of  kindness 
in  her  manner  when  she  reverted  to  the  time 
she  had  passed  in  his  house,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  hospitality  he  had  shewn  her.  He 
soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  name  of 
Agnes  produced  no  feeling  of  interest;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  when  he  mentioned  her,  the 
expression  of  the  old  lady'^s  face  changed  &om 
very  pleasing  serenity  to  peevish  discomfort; 
so  he  i;\isely  determined  to  make  what  he  had 
to  say  a  matter  of  business,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  it  accordingly. 

^'My  principal  reason.  Miss  Compton,  for 
troubling  you  with  a  visit,''  said  he,  "  is  to 
learn  what  are  your  wishes  and  intentions  re- 
specting Miss  Willoughby.  Is  it  your  purpose 
to  send  her  back  to  Mrs.  Wilmot  ?'^ 
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^  I  bare  already  been  at  a  great  and  very 
inconyenient    expense,  Mr.  Bamaby,   for   the 
edacation  of   Agnes   Willoughby;    but    as  I 
fisre  no  intention  whaterer  of  straitening  my 
poor  little  income  any  further  by  incurring  cost 
on   her  account,  I  am  glad  that  what  I  have 
done  has  been  of  the  nature  most  likely  to  make 
het  independent  of  me  and  of  you  too,  Mr. 
Baniaby,  in  future.     When  I  first  placed  her 
with  Mrs.  Wilmot  I  agreed  to  keep  her  there 
for  fiye  years,  seventeen  months  of  which  are 
stin  unexpired.     To  this  engagement  I  am  will- 
ing to  adhere ;  and  though  I  can^t  say  I  think  her 
a  very  bright  girl,  but  rather  perhaps  a  little  in- 
duing towards  the  contrary,  yet  still  I  imagine 
that  when  she  knows  she  has  her  own  bread  to 
get,  she  may  be  induced  to  exert  herself  suffici- 
ently during  the  next  year  and  five  months  to 
enable  her  to  take  the  place  of  governess  to  very 
young  children,  or  perhaps  that  of  teacher   in 
a  second  or  third  rate  school.     That  ""s  my  no- 
tion about  her,  Mr.  Bamaby ;  and  now,  if  you 
please,  I  never  wish  to  hear  any  more  upon 
the  subject.*" 
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~  Greatlj  displeased  bj  tbe  maimer  in  wMdi 
Miss  Compion  spoke  of  his  youug  favourite,  Mr. 
Bamaby  rose,  and  very  drily  wished  her  gckkl 
morning ;  adding,  however,  that  no  &rther 
delay  should  take  place  in  sending  Miss  Wil* 
lougfaby  back  to  resume  her  studies. 

He  was  then  bowing  off,  but  the  little  lady 
stopped  him,  saying,  ^^  As  I  have  been  the 
means  of  sending  the  child  to  such  a  distance 
from  her  nearest  relation,  I  mean  your  wife, 
sir,  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  pay  such  tra- 
velling expenses  as  are  consequent  upon  it. 
Here,  sir,  is  a  ten-pound-note  that  I  have  care- 
fully set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  have  the  kind- 
ness to  dispense  it  for  her  as  may  seem  most 
convenient.  And  now,  sir,  farewell !  I  wish 
not  again  to  have  my  humble  retreat  disturbed 
by  any  persons  so  much  above  me  in  all  world- 
ly advantages  as  you  and  your  elegant  wife, 
and  having  performed  what  I  thought  to  be 
my  duty  by  the  little  Willoughby,  I  beg  to 
have  nothing  farther  to  do  with  her.  I  dare 
say  your  lady  will  grow  exceedingly  fon4  of 
her,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  vastly 
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tiflce,  and  if  that  happens;  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  young  girPs  wanting  anything 
that  a  poor  little  lickly  and  deformed  old  body 
like  me  could  do  for  her.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Bamabj."" 

Mr.  Bamaby  silently  received  the  ten  pounds, 
which  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  refiise ;  and 
haTing  patiently  waited  till  Miss  Compton  had 
condnded  her  speech,  he  returned  her  *■*'  good 
morning,^  and  took  his  leave. 

The  worthy  apothecary's  account  of  his  visit 
produced  considerable  sensation.  Agnes  indeed 
received  it  in  silence,  but  the  offensive  bright- 
new  of  her  eyes  was  dimmed  for  a  moment  or 
two  by  a  few  involuntary  tears.  Her  young 
heart  was  disappointed ;  for  not  only  had  the 
stroiig  liking  conceived  by  the  Wilmot  family 
for  her  aunt  Betsy  led  her  to  believe  that  she 
must  unquestionably  like  her  too,  but  she  grate- 
fully remembered  her  former  gentle,  quiet  kind- 
ness to  herself;  and  (worse  still),  on  being 
brought  back  amongst  her  relatives,  she  had, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual  in  such  cases,  con- 
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ceived  the  greatest  predilection  for  the  only 
one  among  them  who  did  not  like  her  at  all. 

But  it  was  not  in  silence  that  Mrs.  Bamaby 
received  her  husband's  statement  of  the  ca- 
pricious old  lady'^s  firmly  pronounced  resolve 
of  never  having  anything  more  to  do  with 
Agnes  Willoughby.  All  the  old  familiar  epi- 
thets of  abuse  came  forth  again  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  if  but  newly  coined ;  and  though 
these  were  mixed  up  with  language  which 
it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  hear,  her 
judicious  husband  suffered  her  to  run  on 
without  opposition  till  slie  was  fairly  out 
of  breath,  and  then  closed  the  conversation 
by  putting  a  bed-candle  into  her  hand,  and 
saying, 

"  Now  let  us  all  go  to  bed,  my  dear,  .... 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  have  much  pleasure  in 
proving  to  your  peevish  relative  tbat>,  as  long 
as  you  Uve,  Agnes  will  want  no  other  aunt  to 
take  care  of  her.'^ 

The  good  seed  sown  with  these  words 
brought  forth  fruit  abundantly.     Mrs.  Bamaby 
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could  not  do  eoongfa  in  her  own  estimation 
to  prove  to  the  whole  town  of  Silrerton  the 
coittniBt  b^ween  MIm  Compton  and  herself — 
the  difference  between  a  bad  annt  and  a  good 
one. 

Fortnnaiely  for  the  well-being  of  Agnes  at 
this  important  period  of  her  existence^  she  had 
inspired  a  strong  feeling  of  affectionate  interest 
in  n  more  rational  being  than  Mrs.  Bamaby ; 
her  well-jadging  husband  thought  they  should 
do  better  service  to  the  young  girl  by  sending 
her  back  to  Mrs.  Wihnot  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  than  by  keeping  her  with  them  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  the  world  that 
they  were  the  fondest  and  most  generous  uncle 
and  aunt  that  ever  a  dependant  niece  was  blest 
with,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Empton  accord- 
ingly. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  kindness  of  Mr« 
Boraaby^s  adoption  of  the  desolate  girl,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  scene  which  passed 
between  Miss  Compton  and  her  brother  before 
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his  death,  neither  had  they  the  least  idea 
that  the  old  ladj  possessed  anjrthing  beyond 
her  original  moiety  of  the  Compton  Basett 
estate ;  and  they  both  beliered  her  to  be  so 
capricious  as  to  render  it  very  probable  (al- 
though it  was  remembered  she  had  once  talked 
of  leaving  it  to  those  who  had  claims  on  her) 
that  some  of  the  poor  of  her  parish  might 
eventually  become  her  heirs, — an  idea  which 
the  unaccountable  dislike  she  appeared  to 
have  taken  to  Agnes  greatly  tended  to  con- 
firm. 

Once  during  the  time  that  remained  for 
her  continuance  with  the  Wilmots,  Agnes 
paid  a  fortnighf^s  visit  to  the  abode  she  was 
now  taught  to  consider  as  her  home :  the 
next  time  she  entered  it,  (a  few  weeks  only 
before  the  period  fixed  for  the  termination  of 
her  studies,)  she  was  sununoned  thither  by 
the  very  sudden  death  of  her  excellent  and 
valuable  friend  Mr.  Bamaby.  This  event 
produced  an  entire  and  even  violent  change 
in  her  prospects  and  manner  of  life,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  her  aunt ;    and  it  is  from  this 
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epoch  that  the  narraiiTe  promised  by  the 
title  of  "The  Widow  Baniaby''  actually 
commences,  the  foregobg  pages  being  only 
a  necessary  prologue  to  the  appearance  of  my 
heroine  in  that  character. 


IBO  THE  WIDOW  BARNABT. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TOE  WIDOW  BARNABY  ENTERS  ACTIVELY  ON  UER  NEW 
EXISTENCE. — UER  WEALTH. — UER  HAPPY  PROSPECTS. — 
MRS.  WILMOT  VISITS  MISS  COMPTON,  AND  OBTAINS 
LEAVE  TO    INTRODUCE   AGNES   WILLOUGUBY. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  was  really  very  sorry  for 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  wept,  with  little 
or  no  effort,  several  times  during  the  dismal 
week  that  preceded  his  interment ;  but  she 
was  not  a  woman  to  indulge  long  in  so  very 
unprofitable  a  weakness;  and  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  will 
read,  by  which  he  left  her  sole  executrix  and 
sole  legatee  of  all  he  possessed,  she  very  ra- 
tionally began  to  meditate  upon  her  position, 
and  upon  the  best  mode  of  enjoying  the  nuiny 
good  things  which  had  fsdlen  to  her  sliare. 

She  certainly  felt  both  proud  and  happy  as 
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she    thought    of  her   independence    and    her 
wealth.     Of  the  first  she  unquestionably  had  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  woman  to  possess, 
for  no  human  being  existed  who  had  any  right 
whatever  to  control   her.     Of  the  second,  her 
judgment  would  have  been  more  correct  had 
she    better   understood    the  value    of  money. 
Though  it  is  hardly  possible  any  day  should 
pass  without  adding  something  to   the  know- 
ledge of  all  civilized  beings   on   this   subject, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain   that  there   are   two 
modes  of  education  which   lead  the   mind   in 
after  life  into  very  erroneous  estimates  respect- 
ii^  it.     The  one  is  being  brought  up  to  spend 
exactly  as  much  money  as  you   please,   and 
the  other  having  it  deeply  impressed  on  your 
Blind  that  you  are  to  spend  none  at  all.     In 
the  first  case,  it  is  long  before  the  most  com- 
plete reverse  of  fortune  can  make  the  cinlcvant 
rich  man  understand  how  a  little  money  can 
be  eked  out,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
great  deal ;    and  in  the  last,  the  change  from 
having  no  money  to   having  some  will   often, 
if  it  come  suddenly,    so   puzzle   all  foregone 
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conclusions,  as  to  leave  the  possessor  wonder- 
fully little  power  to  manage  it  discreetly. 

The  latter  case  was  pretty  nearly  that  of 
Mrs.  Bamaby :  when  she  learned  that  her  dear 
lost  husband  had  left  her  uncontrolled  mistress 
of  property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy -two  pounds  per  annum,  besides  the 
house  and  furniture,  the  shop  and  all  it  con^ 
tained,  she  really  felt  as  if  her  power  in  this 
life  were  colossal,  and  that  she  might  roam  the 
world  either  for  conquest  or  amusement,  or  sus- 
tail)  in  Silverton  the  style  of  a  retired  duchess, 
as  might  suit  her  fancy  best. 

Never  yet  had  this  lady'^s  temper  been  so 
amiably  placid,  or  so  caressingly  kind,  as  during 
the  first  month  of  her  widowhood.  She  gave 
Agnes  to  understand  that  she  wished  to  be 
considered  as  her  mother,  and  trusted  that  they 
sliould  find  in  each  other  all  the  happiness  and 
affection  which  that  tenderest  of  ties  was  so  well 
calculated  to  produce. 

^^  It  will  not  be  my  fault,  Agnes,*"  she  said^ 
^*  if  such  be  not  the  case.  Thanks  be  to  heaven, 
and   my  dear  lost   Barnaby,   I  have   wealth 
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enodglk  to  eonsalt  both  yonr  pleasnre  and  ad- 
Tantage  in  my  fhtnre  mode  of  life;  and  be 
aamred,  my  dear,  that  however  much  my  own 
widowed  feelings  might  lead  me  to  prefer  the 
tranqml  consolations  of  retirement,  I  shall  con- 
rider  it  my  duty  to  live  more  for  yon  than  for 
myself;  and  I  will  indeed  hasten,  in  spite  of  my 
ftelings,  to  lay  aside  these  sad  weeds,  that  T 
may  be  able,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
to  give  you  such  an  introduction  to  the  world 
as  my  niece  has  a  right  to  expect.'" 

Agnes  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply ;  she  had 
still  all  the  frank  straight-forwardness  of  a 
child  who  has  been  educated  by  unaffected, 
sensible  people,  and  yet  she  knew  that  she 
must  not  on  this  occasion  say  quite  what  she 
thought,  which  would  probably  have  been, — 

*•  Pray,  donH  fancy  that  I  want  you  to  throw 
aside  your  widow^s  weeds  for  me,  aunt.  ...  I 
douH  believe  you  are  one  half  as  sorry  for 
uncle  Bamaby'^s  death  as  I  am^^ ....  But  for- 
tunately there  was  no  mixture  of  bittse  in  her 
frankness;  and  though  it  might  have  been 
beyond  her  power  to  express  any  great  satis- 
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fislction  at  being  thus  jaddreseed,  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying, — *'  You  are  very  kmd  to 
me,  aunt,"  for  this  was  true. 

Notwithstanding  this  youthful  frankness  of 
mind,  however,  Agnes  had  by  this  time  lost  in 
a  great  measure  that  very  childish  look  w^hich 
distinguished  her  at  the  time  her  appearance  so 
little  pleased  the  fastidious  taste  of  Miss  Comp- 
ton.  She  was  still  indeed  in  very  good  health, 
which  was  indicated  by  a  colour  as  fresh,  and 
almost  as  delicate  too,  as  that  of  the  wild  rose ; 
but  her  rapid  growth  during  the  last  two  years 
had  quite  destroyed  the  ofiensive  '^  roundness," 
and  her  tall,  well-made  person,  gave  as  hopeful 
a  promise  as  could  be  wished  for  of  womanly 
grace  and  beauty.  The  fair  face  was  already 
the  very  perfection  of  loveliness ;  and  had  the 
secretly  proud  Miss  Compton  seen  her  as  she 
walked  in  her  deep  heavy  mourning  beside  her 
wide-spreading  aunt  to  church,  on  the  Sunday 
when  that  lady  first  restored  herself  to  the 
public  eye,  she  might  perchance  have  thou^t, 
that  not  only  was  she  worthy  to  inherit  Comp- 
ton Basett  and  all  its  accumulated  rents,  but 
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any  other  glory  and  honour  that  this  littlo  earth 
of  oars  eoold  bestow. 


A  feeling  of  strong  mutual  affection  between 
the  parties,  led  both  the  Wilmot  family  and 
Agnes  to  petition  earnestly  that  the  few  weeks 
which  remained  of  the  stipulated  (and  already 
paid  for)  five  years,  might  be  completed ;  and 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  though  it  was  really  somewhat 
against  her  inclination,  consented. 

But  though  she  had  not  desired  this  renewed 
absence  of  her  niece,  the  notable  widow  deter- 
mined to  put  it  to  profit,  and  set  about  a  final 
arrangement  of  all  her  concerns  with  an  acti- 
vity that  proved  good  Mr.  Barnaby  quite  right 
in  not  having  troubled  her  with  any  assistant 
executor. 

She  soon  contrived  to  learn  who  it  was 
who  wished  to  succeed  her  ''  dear  Barnaby,''" 
and  managed  matters  so  admirably  well  as 
to  make  the  eager  young  man  pay  for  the 
house,  furniture,  shop,  &c.  &c.,  about  half  as 
much  again  as  they  were  worth,  cleverly  con- 
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triving,  moreover,  to  retain  posseBsion  for  three 
months. 

This  important  business  being  settled,  die 
set  herself  earnestly  and  deliberately  to  con* 
sider  what,  when  these  three  months  should 
be  expired,  she  should  do  with  her  freedom, 
her  money,  herself,  and  her  niece.  In  deciding 
upon  this  question,  she  called  none  to  counsel, 
for  she  had  sense  enough  to  avow  to  herself 
that  she  sliould  pay  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  any  opinion  but  her  own.  In  silence  and 
in  soUtude,  therefore,  she  pondered  upon  the 
future  ;  and,  to  assist  her  speculations,  she  drew 
forth  from  the  recesses  of  an  old-fashioned 
bureau  sundry  documents  and  memoranda 
relative  to  the  property  bequeathed  to  her  by 
her  husband. 

It  was  evident  that  her  income  would  now 
somewhat  exceed  four  hundred  a-year,  and  this 
appeared  to  her  amply  sufficient  to  assist  the 
schemes  already  working  in  her  head  for  future 
aggrandizement,  but  by  no  means  equal  to 
what  she  felt  her  beauty  and  her  talents  gave 
her  a  right  to  hope  for. 
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^ '  ^  It  kr,  faowwc^,  a  handsome  ineome,^ 
thought  she,  ^*  and  such  a  one  as,  with  my 
pctsoB,  Hiay,  and  most,  if  properly  made  use 
of*  lead  to  an  I  wish  !^  .  .  .  . 

Mrs.  fiamaby  had  once  heard  it  said  by  a 
clever  man,  that  human  wishes  might  oftener 
be  achieved,  did  mortals  better  know  how  to 
set  about  obtaining  them. 

**  First,'*  said  the  oracle,  "  let  him  be  sure 
to  find  out  what  his  wishes  really  are.  This 
iwoertained,  let  him,  in  the  second  place,  employ 
all  his  aouteness  to  discover  what  is  required  for 
their  fiilfilment.  Thirdly,  let  him  examine  him- 
self and  his  position,  in  order  to  decide  how 
miieh  he,  or  it,  can  contribute  towards  this. 
Fourthly,  let  him  subtract  the  sum  of  the  capa- 
bilities he  possesses  from  the  total  of  means 
required.  Fifthly,  let  him  learn  by,  with,  and 
ia  his  heart  of  hearts,  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes the  remainder;  and  sixthly,  and  lastly, 
let  him  gird  up  the  loins  of  his  resolution,  and 
start  forth  dbterminkd  to  acquire  them. 
Whoeadoeth  this,  shall  sddom  fail."^ 

In  the  course  of  her  visitings,  military  friend- 
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ships  and  all  included,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  even  in 
the  small  arena  of  Silverton,  had  heard  several 
wise  things  in  her  day  ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
produced  such  lasting  effect  as  the  words  I  have 
just  quoted.  They  touched  some  chord  within 
her  that  vibrated,  ....  not  indeed  with  such  a 
thrill  as  they  might  have  made  to  ring  along 
the  nerves  of  a  fine  creature  new  to  life,  and 
emulous  of  all  things  good  and  great,  but  with 
a  little  sharp  twitch,  just  at  that  point  of  the 
brain  where  self-love  expands  itself  into  a  mesh 
of  ways  and  means,  instinct  with  will,  to  catch 
all  it  can  that  may  be  brought  home  to  glut 
the  craving  for  enjoyment ;  and  so  pregnant  did 
they  seem  to  her  of  the  only  wisdom  that  she 
wished  to  master,  that  her  memory  seized  upon 
them  with  extraordinary  energy,  nor  ever  after 
relinquished  its  hold. 

Little,  however,  could  it  profit  her  at  the 
time  she  heard  it ;  but  she  kept  it,  '^  like  an  ape 
in  the  comer  of  his  jaw,  first  mouthed,  to  be 
last  swallowed.*" 

It  was  upon  these  words  that  she  now  ponder- 
ed.    Her  two  elbows  set  on  the  open  bureau. 
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lier  legs  str^t«lie4  under  it,  her  lips  resting  upon 
^he  knifckles  of  her  clasped  hands,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  111  deep  abstraction  on  the  row  of  pigeon* 
holes  before  her,  die  entered  npmi  a  sort  of 
tfelf^aiteehism  whoch  ran  thus  :-— 

<2.  What  is  it  that  I  most  wish  for  on 
Mih? 

A.  A  rich  and  fashionable  husband. 

Q.  What  is  required  to  obtain  this  ? 

J.  Beantj,  fortune,  talents,  and  a  free  en- 
traMe  into  good  society. 

Q.  Do  I  possess  any  of  these  ?  .  ,  .  .  and 
which? 

A,  I  possess  beauty,  fortune,  and  talents. 

Q.  What  remains  wanting  ? 

A,  A  free  entrance  into  good  society. 

***  Tbub  !^  she  exclsumed  aloud,  ^'  it  is  that 
I  want,  and  it  is  that  I  must  procure.*" 

Notwithstanding  her  sanguine  estimate  of 
herself,  the  widow,  when  she  arriyed  at  this 
point,  was  fain  to  confess  that  she  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how  this  necessary  addition  to  her 
wajB  and  means  was  to  be  acquired.  Beyond 
the  town  of  Silverton,  and  a  thinly  inhabited 
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circuit  of  a  mile  or  two  round  it,  she  had  not 
a  personal  acquaintance  in  the  world.  This 
was  a  very  perplexing  consideration  for  a  lady 
determined  upon  finding  her  way  into  the  first 
circle?,  but  its  efiect  was  rather  to  strengthen 
than  relax  her  energies. 

There  was,  however,  one  person,  and  she 
truly  believed  one  only  in  the  wide  world,  who 
might,  at  her  first  setting  out  upon  her  progress, 
be  useful  to  her.  This  was  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Bamaby^s,  married  to  a  clothier,  whose  manu- 
factory was  at  Frome,  but  whose  residence  was 
happily  at  Clifton  near  Bristol.  She  had  never 
seen  this  lady,  or  any  of  her  family,  all  inter- 
course between  the  brother  and  sister  having  of 
late  years  consisted  in  letters,  not  very  fre- 
quent, and  the  occasional  interchange  of  pre- 
sents,— a  jar  of  turtle  being  now  and  then  for- 
warded by  mail  from  Bristol,  and  dainty  quar- 
ters of  Exmoor  mutton,  and  tin  pots  of  clout- 
ed cream,  returned  from  Silverton. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Peters  was  her  sister-in- 
law  just  as  much  as  if  they  had  lived  next 
door  to  each  other  for  the  last  five  years ;  and 
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she  had,,  of  course)  a  right  to  all  the  Idndness 
and  Ifoepitalitj  so  near  a  connexion  demands. 

A  clothier^s  wife,  to  be  sure,  was  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  she  would  have  chosen,  had 
choice  been  left  her;  but  it  was  better  than 
nothing,  infinitely  better ;  .  .  .  .  ^*  and  besides,^ 
as  the  logical  widow^s  head  went  on  to  rea- 
son, ^^  she  may  introduce  me  to  people  above 
herself.  ...  At  a  public  place,  too,  like  Clifton, 
it  most  be  so  easy!  And  then  every  new 
acquaintance  I  make  will  serve  to  lead  on  to 
another.  ...  I  am  not  so  shy  but  I  can  turn 
all  accidents  to  account;  and  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  stand  at  one  end  of  a  room,  when 
I  ought  to  be  at  the  other.  .  .  .^^ 

Mrs.  Bamaby  never  quoted  Shakspeare,  or 
the  would  probably  have  added  here, — 

'*  Why,  then  the  world 's  mine  oyster,  which 
I  with  wii  will  open,'**  for  it  was  with  some 
luch  thought  that  her  soliloquy  ended. 

Day  by  day  the  absence  of  Agnes  wore 
away,  and  day  after  day  saw  some  business 
preparatory  to  departure  dispatched.  Some- 
times the  hours  were  winged  by  her  having  to 
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pull  about  all  the  finery  in  her  possession,  and 
dividing  it  into  portions,  some  to  be  abandoned 
for  ever,  some  to  be  enveloped  viith  reverend 
care  in  cotton  and  silver  paper  for  her  future 
use,  and  some  to  be  given  to  the  favoured 
Agnes. 

While  such  cares  occupied  her  hands,  her 
thoughts  naturally  enough  hurried  forward  to 
the  time  when  she  should  lay  aside  her  weeds* 
This  was  a  dress  so  hatefully  unbecoming  in 
her  estimation,  that  she  firmly  believed  the  in- 
ventor of  it  must  have  been  actuated  by  some 
feeling  akin  to  that  which  instituted  the  horrible 
Hindoo  rite  of  which  she  had  heard,  whereby 
living  wives  were  sacrificed  to  their  departed 
husbands. 

"  Only  r  she  cried,  bursting  out  into  invo- 
luntary thanksgiving,  ^^  ours,  thank  God !  is 
not  for  ever !" 

To  appear  for  tlie  first  time  in  the  fashion- 
able world  in  this  frightful  disguise,  was  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  and  consequently  she  could 
not  make  her  purposed  visit  to  Clifton  till  the 
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«tived  for  throwing  them  off,  and 
iiH  •  .  •  .  to  use  her  own  words,  *^  lilacs  and 
greys  were  possible^. . .  .  Yet  there  were  other 
emiideittlioiis  that  had  weight  with  her  too. 

**  HiB  sistel',  however,  shall  just  see  me  in  mj 
widow^s  weeds,^  thought  she ;  ^^  it  may  touch 
ber  heart  perhaps,  and  must  make  her  feel  how 
nrj  nearly  we  are  related ;  .  .  .  .  but  before 
any  Kying  sool  ont  of  the  family  can  come 
■ear  me,  I  will  take  care  to  look  ....  what  I 
rsally  am !  .  .  .  .  Six  months !  ....  it  must,  I 
soppoae,  be  six  months  first !  .  .  .  .  Dreadful 
hover 

The  first  half  of  this  probationary  term  was 
to  be  passed  at  Silverton, — that  was  already 
wearing  fast  away, — and  for  the  latter  part  of 
it  flhe  determined  to  take  lodgings  in  Exeter. 

"  Yes  ....  it  shall  be  Exeter  i^  she  ex- 
elaimed,  and  then  added,  with  a  perfect  quiver 
of  delight,  '^  Oh !  what  a  difference  now  from 
what  it  was  formerly  ! .  . .  .  How  well  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  a  journey  to  Exeter  appear- 
ed to  me  the  very  gayest  thing  in  the  world ! 
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tf . .  .  and  now  I  fihoold  no  more  think  of  stay- 
ing there  than  a  queen  would  think  of  paw- 
ing her  life  in  her  bed-room !" 

The  more  she  meditated  on  the  future,  in- 
deed, the  more  enamoured  did  she  become  of 
it,  till  at  length,  her  affairs  being  rery  nearly 
all  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  a  rest- 
less sort  of  impatience  seized  upon  her;  and 
nearly  a  fortnight  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  return  of  Agnes  she  wrote  a  very  peremp- 
tory letter  of  recall,  but  altogether  omitted  to 
point  out  either  the  mode  of  conveyance,  or 
the  protection  she  deemed  necessary  for  her 
during  the  journey. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  sorry  for  this, 
as  it  afforded  her  an  excuse  for  remaining  her- 
self to  the  last  possible  moment  with  a  pupil 
who  had  found  the  way  to  create  almost  a 
maternal  interest  in  her  heart,  and  moreover 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  seeking  an  inter- 
view with  the  singular  but  interesting  recluse 
who  five  years  before  had  placed  in  her  hands 
the  endearing^  though  ignorant  little  girl,  whose 
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adpoatiomhmd  proved  a  task  so  unumaUy  pleas- 

The  principal  reason^  however,  for  Mrs.  WiU 
rnot^s  wishiiig  to  pay  Miss  Compton  a  visit, 
AToae  finom  the  description  Agnes  had  given  of 
her  eonduct  towards  her,  and  of  the  system 
•f  Don-intevcoiirse  which  it  was  so   evidently 
-the  little  lady^s  intention  to  maintain. 
•.;  Without  having  uttered  a  word  resembling 
fimlt-finding   or  complaint,  Agnes    had   some- 
how  or  other  made   the    Wilmots  feel    that, 
;thoogh  aimt  Betsy  certainly  did  not  like  her, 
-she  liked  aunt  Betsy  a  great  deal  better  than 
she  did  aunt  Bamaby ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
&voaraUe  impression  Miss  Compton  had  her- 
self I^  upon  their  minds,  made  the  good  Mrs. 
Wilmot  exceedingly  anxious  that   she   should 
.Dot  remain  ignorant  of  the  treasure  she  possess- 
ed in  her  young  relation. 

The  delay  of  a  few  days  before  Mrs.  Wil- 
not  could  take  her  pupil  home,  was  inevitable ; 
and  when  they  arrived  Mrs.  Barnaby  had  bus- 
tled her  affairs  into  such  a  state  of  forward- 
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nesB,  that,  though  she  raceiyed  them  without 
any  great  appearance  of  melancholy  or  ill-ho- 
monr,  she  hinted  pretty  plainly  that  Agnes 
came  too  late  to  be  of  much  use  to  her  ia 
packing. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  made  a  very  sufficient  apology 
for  the  delay,  and  then  took  leave,  saying  that 
she  should  remain  in  Silverton  that  night,  and 
drive  out  the  next  morning  to  pay  her  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Compton.  The  bare  mention 
of  the  spinster^s  name  at  once  converted  the 
widow's  civility  into  rudeness ;  she  offered  her 
guest  neither  refreshment  nor  acconumodation  of 
any  kind  ;  and  poor  Agnes  had  the  pain  of  see- 
ing her  dearest  friend  depart  to  pass  the  night 
at  an  inn,  when  she  would  have  gladly  stood 
by  to  watch  her  slumbers  all  night,  might  she 
have  offered  her  own  bed  for  her  use. 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Wilmot  paid 
her  purposed  visit  to  Miss  Compton,  and  found 
her,  in  dress,  occupation,  and  mode  of  life,  so 
precisely  what  she  has  been  described  before, 
that  not  a  word  need  be  added  on  the  subject. 
Greatly  different,  however,    was   the   welcome 
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ahe  aoeorded  that  lady  to  ^hat  we  hare  for- 
merlj-  seen  her  bestow  upon  her  relatives.  She 
greeted  her,  indeed,  with  a  smile  so  cordial,  and 
a  tone  ot  roiee  so  pleasantly  expressive  of  the 
satisfiEU^tion  her  visit  gave,  that  it  was  only  when 
the  object  of  it  was  bronght  forward,  that  Mrs. 
Wilmoi,  too,  discovered  that  Miss  Compton 
eould  be  a  very  cross  little  old  lady  when  she 
eboee  it. 

^  I  shall  qnite  long,  my  dear  madam,  to 
hear  yonr  opinion  of  my  pupil,^^  said  Mrs. 
WSiiiot,  ^^for  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that 
yon  will  be  delighted  with  her.^^ 

*'^  Then  ask  me  nothing  about  her,  ma'am,  if 
you  please,^^  repUed  the  recluse. 

"  But  it  is  near  two  years.  Miss  Compton, 
ance  yon  saw  her,  and  she  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved in  that  time,^'*  said  Mrs.  Wilmot.  .  .  . 
**  Yet  I  own  I  should  have  thought  that  even 
then,  two  years  ago,  when  you  did  see  her, 
that  you  must  have  found  her  a  very  charming 
girl,  full  of  sweetness  and  intelligence,  and  with 
a  fiwe  .  . .  .'^ 

^  We  had  better  say  no  more  about  her, 
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if  jou  please,  Mrs.  Wilmot,'^  tartly  intempted 
the  reclose.  .  .  .  ^^  I  dare  saj  joa  made  the 
best  you  could  of  her,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  youn 
that  old  Wisett^s  great  grand-daughter  diould 
be  a  Wisett ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  hate  the  very  sight  of 
her,  as  I  do,  and  have  done,  and  ever  shall  do, 
that  of  all  their  kin  and  kind  ....  so  it  is  no 
good  to  talk  of  it " 

"  The  sight  of  her  !*"...  reiterated  the  asto* 
nished  Mrs.  Wilmot.  "  Why,  my  dear  Miss 
Compton,  she  is  reckoned  by  every  one  that 
sees  her  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures 
that  nature  ever  formed If  her  timid,  art- 
less manners,,  do  not  please  you,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate ;  but  that  you  should  not  think  her  beau- 
tiful, is  impossible.*" 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'^am I  should 

not  care  a  straw  for  the  manners  of  a  child, 
for  I  know  that  time  and  care  might  change 
them,  ....  but  it  is  her  person  that  I  can'^t  en- 
dure ;  .  •  .  .  there  is  no  disputing  about  taste, 
you  know.  I  should  not  have  thought,  indeed, 
that  she  was  quite  the  style  for  you  to  admire 
so  violently ; .  .  .  .  but,  of  course,  that  is  nothing 
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Jik^ .  ^  •  •  I.^ow  that  the  look  of  lier  eyes, 
wd  tbfi  colour  of  her  cheeks,  is  exactly  what  I 
:ttimk  the  most  detestable  ;  .  .  .  there  is  no  right 
or  wiioQg  in  the  matter  ....  it  is  all  fancy,  and 
'iho  sigbt  of  her  makes  me  sick.  .  .  .  Pray, 
ma^am,  say  no  more  about  her,"^ 

There  was  but  one  way  in  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  could  comprehend  this  extraordinary  an- 
tipathy to  what  was  so  little  calculated  to  in- 
tgm  it,  and  this  was  by  supposing  that  Miss 
Compton's  personal  deformity  rendered  the 
fight  of  beauty  painful  to  her;  an  interpre- 
tation, indeed,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  truth, 
for  the  little  spinster  was  peculiarly  sensible  to 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  wherever  she 
found  it ;  but  it  was  the  only  explanation  that 
suggested  itself;  and  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pity  and  contempt,  Mrs.  Wilmot  replied, — 
"There  may  be  no  right  or  wrong,  Miss  Comp- 
toD,  in  a  judgment  passed  on  external  appear- 
ance only,  for  it  may,  as  you  observe,  be  purely 
a  matter  of  taste ;  but  surely  it  must  be  other- 
wise of  an  aversion  conceived  against  a  near 
sdative  whoae  amiable  disposition,  &ultless  con- 
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duct,  and  brilliant  talents,  justly  entitle  her  to 
the  love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  .  .  .  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  in  this  there  may  be  much  wrong.** 

Miss  Compton  appeared  struck  by  these 
words,  but  after  pondering  a  moment  upon 
them,  replied,  —  "  And  how  can  I  tell,  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  but  that  your  judgment  of  this  chfld*8 
character  and  disposition  may  be  as  much  dis- 
torted by  unreasonable  partiality,  as  your  opi- 
nion of  her  vulgar-looking  person  ?" 

A  new  light  here  broke  in  upon  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Wilmot ;  she  remembered  the  remark- 
able plumpness  of  the  little  Agnes  before  she 
made  that  sudden  start  in  her  gro\\i;h  which, 
in  the  course  of  two  important  years,  had 
converted  a  clumsy-looking  child  into  a 
tall,  sUght,  elegantly  made  girl ;  and  with 
greatly  increased  earnestness  of  manner  she 
answered,  — 

"  I  only  ask  you  to  see  her  once.  Mile 
Compton.  ...  I  have  no  wish  whatever  that 
your  judgment  should  be  influenced  by  mine 
with  respect  either  to  the  person  or  the  mind 
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4if  Agnes  Willoaghby ;  but  I  greatly  wieh  that 
your  own  opinion  of  her  should  be  formed  upon 
what  die  now  ig,  and  not  upon  what  she  has 
been.  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  that  this  is 
leasonahle.  •  •  •  Will  you  then  promise  me  that 
you  will  see  her  ?'' 

**  I  wiU,*".  .  .  .  replied  Miss  Compton.  *'  The 
request  is  reasonable,  and  I  promise  to  comply 
with  it.  Yet  it  can  only  be  on  one  condition, 
Mrs.  Wilmot.'' 

'*  And  what  is  that,  Miss  Compton  ?'*'* 

**  That  I  may  see  her  without  her  horrid 
aunt  Barnaby.^' 

Mrs.  Wilmot  smiled  involuntarily,  but  an- 
swered gravely,  **  Of  course.  Miss  Compton, 
that  must  be  as  you  please.  .  .  .  Rather  than 
you  should  fail  to  see  my  pretty  Agnes,  I  will 
lemain  another  day  from  home  on  purpose  to 
bring  her  to  you  myself.  Will  you  receive  us 
if  we  come  over  to  you  at  this  hour  to-morrow 
morning  ?'*^ 

"  I  will,*" ....  again  replied  the  recluse ; 
"  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  in- 
terview,   I    shall    hold     myself    indebted    to 
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the  kind  feelings  which    have   led   you   to   in- 
sist upon  it.'*' 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you !""  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot,  rising  to  take  her  leave.  "  To-morrow, 
then,  you  will  see  me  again,  with  my  young 
charge.**^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A^    IMPORTANT  CORRESPONDENCE^   AND   AN    IMPORTANT 

INTERVIEW. 

On  returning  to  her  solitary  quarters  at  the 
King^s  Head,  Mrs.  Wilmot  called  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to 
her  young  pupil. 


^^  My  dear  Aones, 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Comp- 
ton  Basett,  where  I  was  very  kindly  received 
by  your  aunt.  She  wishes  to  see  you  before 
you  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  pro- 
mised to  take  you  to  her  to-morrow  morning ; 
I  will  therefore  call  at  eleven  o''clock,  when  I 
hope  I  diall  find  you  ready  to  accompany  me. 
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With  compliments  to   Mrs.   Bamaby,  believe 
me,  dear  Agnes, 

"  Affectionately  yours, 

"  Mary  Wilmot.'^ 

To   this   epistle   she    speedily   received    the 
following  answer. 

"  Mrs.  Barnaby  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  begs  to  know  if  there  is 
any  reason  why  she  should  not  join  the  party 
to  Compton  Basett  to-morrow  morning.^  If 
not,  she  requests  Mrs.  Wilmot's  permission  to 
accompany  her  in  the  drive,  as  the  doing  so 
will  be  a  considerable  convenience ;  Mrs.  Barna* 
by  wishing  to  pay  her  duty  to  her  aunt  before 
she  leaves  the  country .'' 

To  return  a  negative  to  this  request  was 
disagreeable :  being  absolutely  necessary,  bow* 
ever,  it  was  done  without  delay;  but  it  was 
with  burning  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  that  Mrs. 
Bamaby  read  the  following  civil  refusal. 
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^^  Mb8.  Wiioiot  regrets  extremely  that  she  i^ 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby  to-morrow  morning,  but  Miss 
Comptou  expressly  desired  that  Agnes  should 
be  brought  to  her  alone.*^ 

To  this  Mrs.  Barnaby  replied, — 

**•  As  Mrs.  Wilmot  has  been  pleased  to  take 
upon  herself  the  office  of  go  between,  she  is 
requested  to  inform  Miss  Betsy  Compton,  that 
the  aunt  who  has  adopted  Agnes  Willoughby, 
intends  to  bestow  too  much  personal  care  upon 
her,  to  permit  her  paying  any  visits  in  which 
she  cannot  accompany  her.^ 


The  vexed  and  discomfited  Mrs.  Wilmot 
returned  to  Compton  Basett  with  these  two 
notes  in  her  hand  instead  of  the  pretty  Agnes, 
and  her  mortification  was  very  greatly  increased 
by  perceiving  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
old  lady  fully  equalled  her  own.  This  obvious 
sympathy  of  feeling  led  to  a  more  confidential 
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intercourse  than  had  ever  before  taken  place 
between  the  solitary  heiress  and  any  other  per- 
son whatever;  so  contrary,  indeed,  was  this 
species  of  &ank  communication  to  her  habits, 
that  it  was  produced  rather  by  the  necessity  of 
giving  vent  to  her  angry  feelings,  than  for  the 
gratification  of  confessing  any  other. 

In  reply  to  her  first  indignant  burst  of  re- 
sentment, Mrs.  Wilmot  said, — 

"  I  lament  the  consequences  of  this  ill-timed 
impertinence,  for  my  poor  pupiPs  sake,  more 
than  it  is  easy  for  me  to  explain  to  you.  Miss 
Compton.  .  .  .  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the 
family  concerns  of  my  pupils,  and  then  you 
will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  motives 
and  feelings  which  still  lead  me  to  urge  you  not 
to  withdraw  your  protection  and  kindness  from 
Agnes  Willoughby.**" 

**  I  do  believe  that  your  motives  are  excel- 
ent ;  and  I  can  believe,  too,  that  if  your  pupil 
deserve  half  you  have  said  of  her,  the  pro- 
taction  and  kindness  even  of  such  a  being  as 
myself  might  be  more  beneficial  to  her  than 
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left  at  the  mercy  of  ttiis  hateful,  yulgaj^ 
minded  .woman. .  . «  But  what  would  you  have 
mfi  dO)  Mrs.  Wilmot  ?  •  .  .  .  You  would  not 
ask.  me  to  leave  my  flowers,  my  bees,  lay 
books,  and  my  peaceful  home,  to  keep  watch 
OYex  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  see  that  she  does  not 
succeed  in  making  this  poor  girl  as  detestable 
as  herself?  ....  You  would  not  expect  me  to 
do  this,  would  you  ?'' 

^*  No,  Miss  Compton ;  no  one,  I  think,  would 
willingly  impose  such  a  task  upon  you  as  that 
of  watching  Mrs.  Bamaby.  But  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  your  watching  Agnes.'^ 

^^And  how  is  the  one  to  be  done  without 
the  other?  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  child 
of  one  of  Miss  Martha  Wisett^s  daughters, 
should  Uye  with  the  other  of  them.  My  re- 
lationship to  this  girl  is  remote  in  comparison 
to  hers.** 

"  Miss  Compton,^  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
**  I  fear  that  my  acquaintance  with  you  hardly 
justifies  the  pertinacity  with  which  I  fed  dis- 
posed to  urge  this  point ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  one  that  I  very  dearly  love, 

i5 
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aoi   one  whom   you  would  dearly  love  too, 
would  you  permit  yourself  to  know  her." 

"  Do  not  apologise  to  me  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  her,''  returned  the  old  lady  in  a 
tone  rather  more  encouraging.  ..."  There  ie 
more  need,  perhaps,  that  I  should  apologise  for 
the  want  of  it  ...  .  and  ....  to  say  truth,*"  she 
added  after  a  considerable  pause,  **  I  have  no 
objection  to  explain  my  motives  to  you,  .... 
though  it  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  before  to 
meet  any  one  to  whom  I  wished  to  do  this. 
My  life  has  been  an  odd  one  ;  .  .  .  .  though  sur- 
rounded by  human  beings  with  whom  I  have 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  1  have  passed 
my  existence,  as  to  anything  like  companion- 
ship, entirely  alone.  I  have  never  been  dull, 
for  I  have  read  incessantly,  and  altogether  I 
think  it  likely  that  I  have  been  happier  than 
most  people.  But  in  the  bosom  of  this  un- 
repining  solitude  it  is  likely  enough  that  I  have 
nursed  opinions  into  passions,  and  distastes  into 
hatred.  Thus,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  the  reasonable 
opinion  that  I  set  out  with,  for  instance,  when 
inheriting  my  feither's  long-descended  acres,  that 
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it  was  my  duty  in  all  t}ung$  to  sustain  as  much 
as  in  me  lay  the  old  claim  to  gentle  blood 
wbich  attached  to  my  race,  (injured,  perhaps, 
in  9(mie  degree,  by  this  division  of  its  patrimony 
in  my  &Tour,)  even  this  reasonable  opinion, 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  has  by  degrees  grown,  perhaps, 
into  unreasonable  strength ;  for  I  would  rather, 
madam,  press  age  and  ugliness  remarkable  as 
my  own  to  my  heart,  as  the  acknowledged 
descendant  of  that  race,  than  a  vulgar,  coarse- 
minded,  coarse-looking  thing,  though  she  were 
as  buxom  as  Martha  Wisett  when  my  poor 
silly  brother  married  her.*" 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  uttered 
with  greai  rapidity,  and  an  appearance  of  con- 
siderable excitement ;  but  this  quickly  subsided, 
and  the  little  spinster  became  as  pale  and  com- 
posed as  usual,  while*  she  listened  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
mof s  quiet  accents  in  reply. 

''There  is  nothing  to  surprise  me  in  this, 
Miss  Compton ;  the  feeliog  is  a  very  natural 
oat.  But  the  more  strongly  it  is  expressed, 
th6  more  strongly  must  I  wonder  at  your  per- 
mitting the  sole  descendant  of  your  ancient 
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race  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby." 

Not  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world  could 
have  gone  so  far  towards  obtaining  the  object 
Mrs.  Wilmot  had  in  view  as  this  concluding 
phrase. 

"  You  are  right !  . .  . .  excellent  woman  !  . . . . 
You  are  right,  and  1  deserve  to  see  my  father^s 
acres  peopled  by  a  race  of  Barnaby's.  ...  I  will 
save  her  !  .  .  .  .'** 

But  here  the  poor  old  lady  stopped.  A 
sudden  panic  seized  her,  and  she  sat  for  seve- 
ral minutes  positively  trembling  at  the  idea 
that  she  might  unadvisedly  take  some  step 
which  should  involve  her  in  the  horrible  neces- 
sity of  being  encumbered  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  with  a  companion  whose  looks  or  manner 
might  remind  her  of  a  Martha  Wisett,  or  a 
Mrs.  Barnaby. 

^^  I  dare  not  do  it  !^  she  exclaimed  at  last. 
*^  Do  not  ask  it ....  do  not  force  me ;  ....  or, 
at  any  rate,  contrive  to  let  me  see  her  first, 
in  a  shop,  or  in  the  street,  or  any  way. ...  I 
can  decide  on  nothing  till  I  have  seen  her  !^ 
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**  I  wotdd  do  aoythiDg  within  my  power  to 
arrange  this  for  you,'^  replied  Mrs.  Wilmot ; 
*'  but  I  cannot  delay  my  return  beyond  to- 
morrow ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  my  agency 
would  render  this  more  easy.  Why  should 
you  not  at  once  call  on  both  your  nieces. 
Miss  Compton  ?  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  this,  and  it  would  give  you  the  best 
possible  opportunity  of  judging  both  of  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  Agnes.  ^ 

*'  Both  my  nieces  !  ....  no  difficulty !  .  .  . 
You  understand  little  or  nothing  of  my  feel- 
ings. .  .  .  But  go  home,  go  home,  Mrs.  Wilmot. 
Do  your  own  duty,  which  is  a  plain  one,  .... 
and  leave  me  to  find  out  mine,  if  I  can.**^ 

"  You  will  not,  then,  abandon  the  idea  of 
seeing  this  poor  girl,  Miss  Compton  ?'''' 

"  No,  I  will  not,''  was  the  reply,  pronounced 
almost  solemnly. 

"  Then,  farewell !  my  dear  madam ;  I  can 
nek  no  more  than  this,  except,  indeed,  your 
forgiveness  for  having  asked  thus  much  so 
perseveringly.'' 

^'I  thank  you  for  it,  Mrs.  Wilmot.  ...  I 


iss 
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believe  you  are  a  very  good  woman,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  act,  if  God  will  give  me 
grace,  as  I  think  you  would  approve,  if  you 
could  read  all  the  feelings  of  my  heart.  Fare- 
weU  !" 

And  so  they  parted ;  the  active,  useful  ma- 
tron to  receive  the  eager  welcome  of  her  ex- 
pecting family,  and  the  solitary  recluse  to  the 
examination  of  her  own  thoughts,  which  were 
alternately  both  sweet  and  bitter,  sometimes 
cheering  her  with  a  vision  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  endearment  to  soothe  her  declining 
age,  and  sometimes  making  her  shudder  as 
she  fancied  her  tranquil  existence  invaded  and 
destroyed  by  the  presence  of  one  whom  she 
might  strive  in  vain  to  love. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


CBOOflMC  A  lady's-maid. —  A  HAPPY  MEETING  UNHAP- 
PILY BaOK.£N  IN  UPON. — MISS  COMPTON  UTTERS  A  LONG 
FAREWELL  TO    AGNES. 


Mrs.  Wilmot  did  not  leave  Silverton  with- 
out taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  Agnes,  and 
when  this  was  over,  the  poor  girl  felt  herself 
whollj,  and  for  ever,  consigned  to  the  authority 
and  companionship  of  Mrs.  Bamaby.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  the  sharp 
pang  which  this  conviction  brought  with  it ; 
but  it  was  strong  enough  at  that  moment  to 
rob  the  future  of  all  the  bright  tints  through 
which  eyes  of  sixteen  are  apt  to  look  at  it. 
She  cherished,  certainly,  a  deep  feeling  of  gra- 
titude for  the  kindness  that  afforded  her  a 
home ;  but,  unhappily,  she  cherished  also  a 
feeling  equally  strong,   that  it  was  less  easy 
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to  repaj  the  obligation  with  affection  than  with 
gratitude. 

Not  a  syllable  had  been  said  to  her  by 
Mrs.  Wilmot  respecting  the  interview  she  was 
still  likely  to  have  with  her  aunt  Compton; 
for  she  had  promised  this  secrecy  to  the  ner- 
vous and  uncertain  old  lady,  who,  while  trem- 
bling with  anxious  impatience  to  see  this  im- 
portant niece,  shrunk  before  the  difficulties  she 
foresaw  in  finding  such  an  opportunity  as  she 
sought,  for  she  still  resolutely  persevered  in 
her  determination  not  to  see  Mrs.  Barnabj 
with  her ;  .  .  .  .  but  yet,  when  finally  she  did 
contrive  to  come  within  sight  of  the  poor  girl, 
it  was  exactly  under  the  circumstances  she  so 
earnestly  wished  to  avoid. 


Mrs.  Bamaby,  in  her  often  meditated  esti* 
mate  of  revenue  and  expenses,  had  arrived  at 
'the  conclusion  that  she  ought  not  to  travel 
without  a  maid,  but  that  the  said  maid  must 
be  hired  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  possible. 
The  necessity  for  this  addition  to  her  suite  did 
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■ot  ariBe  from  any  idle  wish  for  peisonal  at- 
tendaDce,  to  which  she  had  never  been  mndi 
aocusUymed,  but  from  the  conviction  that  there 
w»  Bomething  in  the  sound  of  "  my  maid-" 
whidi  might  be  of  advantage  to  her  on  many 
oecasitms. 

The  finding  out  and  engaging  a  girl  that 
might  enact  the  character  of  lady Vmaid  showi* 
Ij  and  cheaply,  was  the  most  important  thing 
still  left  to  be  done  before  they  quitted  Silver- 
ton.  The  first  qualification  was  a  tall  person, 
that  might  set  ofi*  to  advantage  such  articles 
rf  the  widow's  cast-off  finery  as  might  be  un- 
necessary for  Agnes;  the  next,  a  willingness 
to  accept  low  wages. 

While  meditating  on  the  subject,  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Bamaby  that  one  of  the  girls  she  had 
seen  walking  in  procession  to  church  with  the 
diarity-school,  was  greatly  taller  than  all  the 
rest,  and,  in  fact,  so  remarkably  long  and  lanky, 
that  she  felt  convinced  she  might,  if  skilfully 
drMsed  up,  pass  extremely  well  for  a  stylish 
lady  Vmaid. 

Delighted  at  the  idea,  she  immediately  sum- 
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moned  Agnes  to  walk  with  her  to  the  school* 
house,  which  was  situated  outside  the  town, 
about  a  mile,  on  the  road  leading  to  Compton 
Basett.  On  reaching  the  building,  her  knock 
was  answered  by  the  schoolmistress  herself, 
who  civilly  asked  her  commands. 

^^  I  must  come  in,  Mrs.  Sims,  before  I  can 
tell  you,"'  was  the  reply,  and  it  was  quite  true ; 
for,  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  knew  not  the  name  of  her 
intended  Abigail,  the  only  mode  of  entering 
upon  her  business,  must  be  by  pointing  out  the 
girl  whose  length  of  limb  had  attracted  her. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  passed  the  threshold  thau 
she  perceived  the  long  and  slender  object  of  her 
search  immediately  opposite  to  her,  in  the  act 
of  taking  down  a  work-basket  from  the  top  of 
a  high  commode ;  which  manoeuvre,  as  it  placed 
her  on  tip-toe,  and  obliged  her  to  stretch  out 
her  longitude  to  the  very  utmost,  displayed 
her  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  the  greats 
est  possible  advantage,  and  convinced  her 
very  satisfactorily  that  her  judgment  had  .not 
erred. 

^'  That  is  the  girl  I  wanted  to  speak  about,^ 
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die  said,  pointing  to  the  lizard-like  figore  op- 
posite   to   her*    ^^  What    is   her  name,   Mis. 

^This  one,  ma'^am,  as  is  fetching  my  bai^ 
ket  P^  interrogated  Mrs.  Sims  in  her  turn. 

"  Yes,  that  one  ....  that  tall  girl.  .  .  .  What 
is  her  name  ?*" 

"  Betty  Jacks,  ma'^am,  is  her  name.**^ 

**  Jacks  ?^  repeated  Mrs.  Bamaby,  a  little 
disccMicerted ;  ^'  Jacks  !  .  . . .  that  won't  do  ...  . 
I  can  neyer  call  her  Jacks ;  bat  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  could  give  her  another  name  easy  enough, 
to  be  sore.  .  .  .  And  what  is  she  good  for  .'^  ... . 
what  can  she  do  ?^^ 

**  Not  over  much  of  anything,  ma''am.  She 
was  put  late  to  me.  But  she  can  read,  and 
iron  a  little,  and  can  do  plain  work  well  enough 
when  she  chooses  it.^ 

<'  When  she  chooses  it  !  .  .  .  .  and  she  ""ll  be 
sore  to  choose  it,  1  suppose,  when  she  goes  to 
service.  I  want  a  girl  to  wait  upon  me,  and 
to  sew  for  me  when  she  has  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  I  think  this  one  will  do  for  me  very 
weU.** 
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"  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma'^am/'  replied  Mrs. 
Sims,  ''  but  if  I  might  make  so  bold,  I  would 
just  say  that  for  a  notable,  tidy,  good  girl, 
Sally  Wilkins  there,  that  one  at  the  end  of  the 
form,  is  far  before  Betty  Jacks  in  being  likely 
to  suit.'"'* 

"  What ! that  little  thing  ?     Why,  she 

is  a  baby,  Mrs.  Sims.^' 

"  She  is  eleven  months  older  than  Betty 
Jacks,  ma^am,  and  greatly  beyond  her  in  every 
way.'' 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  look  of  such  a  little 
thing.  The  other  would  do  for  what  I  want  much 
better.  Come  here,  Betty  Jacks.  Should  you 
like  to  go  out  to  service  with  a  lady  who  would 
take  care  that  you  should  always  be  well  dress- 
ed, and  let  you  travel  about  with  her,  and  see 
a  great  deal  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  young  may- 
pole, grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  shewing 
thereby  a  very  fine  set  of  teeth. 

"  Well,  then,  Betty  Jacks,  I  think  we  shall 
suit  each  other  very  well.  But  I  shanH  call 
you  Betty  though,  nor  Jacks  either  ....  mind 
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that.  You  won^t  care  about  it,  I  Buppose,  if 
I  find  out  some  pretty,  genteel-sounding  name 
for  you,  will  you  ?'*^ 

"  No,  my  lady !"    responded    the  delighted 

girl- 

"  Very  well ;  .  .  . .  and  I  will  give  you  three 

pounds  a  year  wages,  and  good  clothes  enough 
to  make  you  look  a  deal  better  than  ever  you 
did  before.     What  do  you  say  to  it  ?" 

*'  1 11  be  glad  to  come,    and  thankye,  too, 
my  lady,  if  father  will  let  me/' 
"  Who  is  her  father,  Mrs.  Sims  ?'' 
"  Joe  Jacks  the  carpenter,  ma'*am.''* 
^'  I  don't  suppose  he  is  likely  to  make  much 
objection  to  her  getting  such  a  place  as  mine^ 
is  he?'' 

**  That  is  what  I  can't  pretend  to  say, 
ma'am,''  replied  the  schoolmistress  very  grave- 
ly, ..."  I  don't  think  Betty  over  steady  my- 
self but  of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  and 
it  will  be  far  best  that  you  should  see  Joe 
Jacks  yourself,  ma'am,  and  hear  what  he  says 
about  it." 

"  To  be  sure ;  .  .  .  .  and  where  can  I  see 
himr 
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"Hell  be  certain  to  be  here  to-monrow 
morning,  ma'am,  for  be  '11  come  to  be  paid  for 
the  bench  he  made  for  me ;  and  if  so  be  you 
would  take  the  trouble  to  call  again  just  about 
one,  when  Betty  will  be  going  home  with  him 
for  the  half  holiday  they  always  haves  of  a 
Saturday,  why  then,  ma'am,  you'd  be  quite 
sure  to  see  him,  and  hear  what  he'd  got 
to  say." 

"  Very  well,  then,  that  will  do,  and  we  shall 
certainly  walk  over  again  to-morrow,  if  the 
weather  is  anything  like  fine. — Good  morning 
to  you,  Mrs.  Sims  !  .  .  .  .  Mind  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  Betty ;  this  is  a  fine  chance  for 
you,  and  so  you  must  tell  your  father.  Come 
along,  Agnes." 

It  so  chanced  that  within  half  an  hour  of 
their  departure  Miss  Compton  also  paid  a  visit 
to  the  school.  Mrs.  Sims  was  one  of  the  peiv 
sons  whom  she  had  saved  from  severe,  and  pro- 
bably lasting  penury,  by  one  of  those  judicious 
loans,  which,  never  being  made  without  good 
and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  party  accom- 
modated, were  sure  to  be  repaid,  and  enabled 
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her  to  perform  a  most  essential  benefit  without 
$BDj  pebnniary  loss  whateyer. 

There  were  no  excnrsions  which  gave  the  old 
lady  so  mneh  pleasure  as  those  which  enabled 
her  to  contemplate  the  good  effects  of  this  ra- 
tional species  of  benevolence,  and  farmer  Wright 
never  fiuled  to  offer  her  a  place  in  his  chaise- 
fSBJti  whenever  his  business  took  him  near  any 
of  the  numerous  cottages  where  this  agreeable 
spectacle   might  greet   her.       On   the  present 
occasion  he  set  her  down  at  the  door  of  the 
iehool-house,  while  he  called  upon  a  miller  at  no 
great   distance  ;  and  Mrs.  Sims,  who  was  some- 
what disturbed  in  mind  by  the  visit  and  schemes 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby,  no  sooner  saw  her  enter  than 
she  led  her  through  the  throng  of  young  stitchers 
and  spellers  to  the  tidy  little  parlour  behind. 

**  WeU,  now,  Miss  Compton,  you  are  kindly 
welcome,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  you  had  been  here  but  a  bit  ago,  for  who 
diottld  we  have  here,  ma^am,  but  your  own 
niece,  Mrs.  Bamaby.''^ 

Miss  Compton  knit  her  brows  with  an  in- 
JtAxwiuty  frown. 
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"  And  that  sweet,  pretty  creature,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby,  corned  with  her.  .  .  .  She  is  a  beauty, 
to  be  sure,  if  ever  there  was  one.^ 

"  What  did  they  come  for,  Mrs.  Sims  ?'^ 
inquired  Miss  Compton  with  sudden  animation. 

*'  Why,  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  tell  you, 
ma'^am,  and  to  ask  your  advice  about.  She 
come  here — Mrs.  Bamaby  I  mean — to  look  after 
that  saucy  Betty  Jacks,  by  way  of  taking  her  to 
be  her  servant,  and  travelling  about  with  her ; 
and,  upon  my  word,  Miss  Compton,  she  might 
just  as  well  take  my  cat  there,  for  any  good 
or  use  she  ''s  likely  to  be  of :  and  besides  that^ 
ma'^am,  I  have  no  ways  a  good  opinion  of  the  child, 
— for  child  she  is,  though  she  ^s  such  a  monster 
in  tallness ; — she  does  not  speak  the  truth.  Miss 
Compton,  and  that  ''s  what  I  can'^t  abide,  and 
I  don'^t  think  she  ^11  do  me  any  credit  in  any 
way ;  .  .  .  .  but  yet  I  *m  afraid  it  would  be^ 
doing  a  bad  action  if  I  was  to  stand  in  the 
girPs  light,  and  prevent  her  going,  by  telling 
all  the  ill  I  think  of  her,  when  they  comes 
again  to-morrow  to  settle  about  it.^ 

Mrs.  Sims  ceased,  and  certainly  expected  a 
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dedded    opinion  from  Miss   Coinpton   on   the 
subject,  for  that  lady  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon   her,   and  appeared  to  be  listening  with 
▼erj  profound  attention  ;    but  the   only  reply 
was,  ^And  do  yon  think  the  girl  will  come 
with  her  ?^ 
**  Come  with  who,  ma^am  ?'' 
**  With  Mrs.  Bamaby,  to  be  sure.'*' 
**  Oh   no,    ma^am  !    she   won't    come    with 
her.  •  .  .  She  will  go  home,  as  usnal,  to-night, 
and  is  to  come  Iiack  to  meet  the  ladies  here, 
S  little  after  noon  to-morrow,  with  her  father.*" 
**  But  Agnes  ...  Miss  Willoughby  I  mean, 
.  .  .  are  you  sure  she  will  come  back  with  her 
aunt  to-morrow  ?  '*'* 

**  I  am  sure  I  canH  say,  ma^am,  ....  but 
I  think  she  will ;  for  I  well  remember  Mrs. 
Barnaby  said  with  her  grand  way,  .  .  .  .  '  We 
will  walk  over  to-morrow  if  the  weather  be 
anyways  fine.'  '^ 

Miss  Compton  now  seemed  sunk  in  profound 
meditation,  of  which  Mrs.  Sims  fully  hoped  to 
reap  the  fruits ;    but  once  more  she  was  dis- 
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appointed,  for  when  Miss  Compton  again  spoke, 
it  was  only  to  say, — 

"  I  want  to  see  Agnes  Willoughby,  Mrs. 
Sims,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  Mrs.  Bamaby. 
Do  you  think  you  could  manage  this  for  me, 
if  I  come  here  again  to-morrow  ?^ 

^^  I  am  sure,  ma^am,^^  repUed  Mrs.  Sims,  look- 
ing a  little  surprised  and  a  little  puzzled — *^  I 
am  sure  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  not  in  duty 
bound  to  do  for  you,  if  done  it  can  be ;  and 
if  you  will  be  pleased  to  say  how  the  thing 
shall  be  managed,  I  will  do  my  part  with  a 
right  good  will  to  make  everything  go  as  you 
wish.^ 

This  was  a  very  obliging  reply,  but  it  shewed 
Miss  Compton  that  she  must  trust  to  her  own 
ingenuity  for  discovering  the  ways  and  means 
for  putting  her  design  in  practice.  After  think- 
ing about  it  a  little,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  locale,  she  said, — 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  must  be.  I  will  be 
here  to-morrow  before  the  time  yon  have 
named  to  them,  and  you  shall  place  me  in  this 
room.      When    Mrs.   Bamaby  is  engaged  in 
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taUdng  to  the  girl  and  her  father,  take  Agnes 
by  the  hand  and  lead  her  in  to  me,  saying,  if 
you  will,  that  yon  have  something  you  wish  her 
to  see,  ....  which  will  be  no  more  than  the 
trath.  If  Mrs.  Bamaby  happens  to  hear  this, 
and  offers  to  follow,  then,  as  yon  value  my 
fnendship,  close  the  door  and  lock  it,  —  never 
mind  what  she  thinks  of  it  ....  I  will  take 
care  her  anger  shall  do  you  no  harm.^ 

**  Oh  dear,  ma^am  !  I  ''m  not  the  least  afraid 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby^s  anger,  ....  nor  do  I  expect 
she  will  take  any  notice.  She  seems  so  very 
hot  upon  having  that  great  awkward  hoyden, 
Betty  Jacks,  that  I  don'^t  think,  when  she  is 
engaged  with  the  father  about  it,  she  will  be 
likely  to  take  much  heed  of  Miss  Agnes  and 
me.  But  at  any  rate.  Miss  Compton,  I  ^U  take 
good  care,  ma^am,  that  she  shan^t  come  a-near 
you.  And  now,  ma^am,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  be  doing 
a  sin  letting  this  idle  hussy  set  off  travelling 
with  her  P'' 

'*No  sin  at  all,  Mrs.  Sims,^  replied  Miss 
Compton  with  decision.     ^^  Let  the  girl  be  what 
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she  may,  depend  upon  it  she  is  quite  .  .  .  .^  but 
here  she  stopped  ;  adding  a  minute  after,  *^  Do 
go,  Mrs.  Sims,  and  see  if  farmer  Wrighfs  cart 
is  come  back.**' 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  the  humble 
vehicle  to  the  door,  when  the  heiress  climbed 
to  her  accustomed  place  in  it,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  meditation  so  unusually  earnest,  as  not 
only  to  defeat  all  the  good  farmer^s  respectful 
attempts  at  conversation,  but  to  occupy  her  for 
one  whole  hour  after  her  return,  and  that  so 
completely  as  to  prevent  her  from  opening 
her  half-read  volume,  though  that  volume  was 
Walter  Scott's. 

Thoughts  and  schemes  were  working  and 
arranging  themselves  in  her  head,  which  were, 
in  truth,  important  enough  to  demand  some 
leisure  for  their  operations.  This  "  beauty  if 
ever  there  was  one^  this  poor  motherless  and 
father-forgotten  Agnes,  this  inevitable  heireas 
of  the  Compton  acres,  ought  she,  because  she 
had  found  her  short  and  fat  two  years  before, 
to  abandon  her  to  the  vulgar  patronage  of  the 
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haiefbl  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?    A  blush  of  shame  and 
repentance  mantled  her  pale  cheek  as  this  ques- 
tion presented  itself,  and  she  acknowledged  to 
her  own  heart  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  prejudice 
which  had  led  her  to  turn  away  Ax)m  the  only 
being  connected  with  her,  to  whom  she  could 
be  useful.     She  remembered,  too,  in  this  hour 
of  self-examination  and  reproach,  that  the  fa- 
ther of  this  ill-treated  girl  was  a  gentleman ; 
and   that   she   ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
kindly  fostered   by  the   last  of  the   Comptons 
as  a  representative  more  worthy  to  revive  their 
antiquated  claims  to  patrician  rank,  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from   any  de- 
scendant of  her  brother  Josiah. 

These  thoughts  having  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon,  examined,  and  acknowledged  to  be  just, 
the  arrangement  of  her  future  conduct  was 
next  to  be  considered  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  singularly  secluded  life  she  had  led,  the 
little  lady  was  far  from  being  ignorant  of  the 
entire  change  it  would  be  her  duty  to  make  in 
the  whole  manner  of  her  existence,  should  she 
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decide  upon  taking  Agnes  Willooghby  from 
Mrs.  Barnabjy  and  becoming  herself  her  sole 
guardian  and  protectress. 

Could  she  bear  this?  ....  and  could  she 
afford  it  ?  The  little,  weak-looking,  but  wirey 
frame  of  the  spinster,  had  a  spirit  within  it  of 
no  inconsiderable  firmness ;  and  the  first  of  these 
questions  was  soon  answered  by  a  mentally 
ejaculated  ^'  I  will/^  which,  in  sincerity  and 
intensity  of  purpose,  was  well  worth  the  best 
vow  ever  breathed  before  the  altar.  For  the 
solution  of  the  other,  the  old  lady  turned  to 
her  account  books,  and  found  the  leading  items 
in  the  column  of  receipts  to  be  as  follow  : — 

£. 
By  annual  rent  from  the  Compton  Basett  farm     .  600 
By  interest  on  12,000/.  in  the  Three  per  Cents    .  360 
By  interest  on  1800/.  lent  on  mortgage  at  5/. 

per  cent.  .  •  .  .90 

By  interest  on  6000/.  lent  on  mortgage  at  4/. 

per  cent.      .....  240 

By  interest  on  2500/.  lent  on  mortgage  at  5/. 

per  cent.      .....  125 
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Of  this  income,   (the  last  item    of  which, 
however,  had  been  entered  only  three  weeks 
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before,  being  the  result  of  the  latest  appro- 
priation of  her  savings,)  Miss  Compton  spent 
not  one  single  farthing,  nor  had  done  so  ance 
the  payment  in  advance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  Mrs.  Wilmot  for  the  education 
and  dress  of  Agnes.     In  fact,  the  profits  arising 
from  the  honey  she  sold,   iully  furnished  all 
the  cash  she  wanted  ;  as  her  stipulated  supplies 
from  the  fiEirm  amounted  very  nearly   to   all 
that  her  ascetic  table  required.  .  .  .  She  used 
neither    tea   nor  wine,    milk    supplying    their 
place.  .  .  .  She  had   neither  rent,   taxes,   nor 
servants,  to  pay ;  and  her  toilet,  though  neat 
to  admiration,  cost  less  than  any  lady  would 
believe  possible,  who  had  not  studied  the  en- 
during nature  of  stout  and  simple  habiliments, 
when  worn  as  Miss  Compton  wore  them. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  might  be  imagined 
that  a  schedule  like  the  above  would  have  ap- 
peared to  such  a  possessor  of  such  an  income  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  any  possible  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  from  inviting  one  young 
giii  to  share  it  with  her.  But  Miss  Compton, 
as  she  sat  in  her  secluded  bower,  had  for  years 
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been  looking  out  upon  the  fashionable  world 
through  the  powerful  though  somewhat  dis- 
torting lunette  Jtapproche  furnished  by  modem 
novels  ;  and  if  she  had  acquired  no  other 
information  thereby,  she  at  least  had  learned 
to  estimate  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  just- 
ness the  difference  between  the  expense  of 
living  in  the  world,  and  out  of  it. 

"  If  I  do  adopt  her,  and  make  her  wholly 
mine,""  thought  she,  "  it  shall  not  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  her  into  a  rich  country-town 
miss.  .  .  .  She  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
world, ....  she  shall  improve  whatever  talents 
Nature  may  have  given  her  by  lessons  from  the 
best  masters ;  .  .  .  .  her  dress  shall  be  that  of 
a  well-born  woman  of  good  fortime,  and  she 
shall  be  waited  upon  as  a  gentlewoman  ought 
to  be.  Can  I  do  all  this,  and  keep  her  a  car- 
riage besides,  for  fourteen  hundred  a-year  .^  .  .  .  . 
No !  .  .  .  .'^  was  uttered  aloud  by  the  deeply 
meditative  old  lady.  "  What  then  was  she  to 
decide  upon?  Should  she  wait  for  two  more 
years  before  she  declared  her  intentions,  and 
by  aid  of  the  farther  sum  thus   saved    enable 
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herself  to  reach  the  point  she  aimed  at  ?^    Some- 
thing that  she  took  for  prudence  very  nearly 
answered  "  yes,''  but  was  checked  by  a  burst 
of  contrary  feeling  that  again  found  vent  in 
words, — **  And  while  I  am  saving  hundreds  of 
poonds,  may  she  not  be  acquiring  thousands  of 
▼olgar  habits  that  may  again  quench  all  my 
hopes  ?.  .  .  No ;  it  shall  be  done  at  once.''    Sd  at 
length  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  resolved 
to  take  her  heiress  immediately  under  her  own 
protection  ....  (provided  always  that  the  ex- 
amination which  was  to  take  place  on  the  mor- 
row should  not  prove  that  the  Wisett  style  of 
beauty  was  unbearably  predominant,)  and  that 
having  arranged  with  her  honest  tenant  some 
fiur  equivalent   for  her  profitable   apiary,   her 
lodgings,  and  her  present  allowances,  she  should 
take  her  at  once  to  London,  devote  one  year 
to  the  completion  of  her  education,  and  leave 
it  to  fate  and  fortune  to  decide  what  manner  of 
life  they  should  afterwards  pursue. 

For  a  little  rustic  old  woman  who  had  never 
iu  her  life  travelled  beyond  the  county  town  of 
her  native  shire,  this  plan  was  by  no  means 
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ill  concocted,  and  most,  I  think,  display  very 
satisfactorily  to  all  unprejudiced  eyes  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  &om  a  long  and  diU- 
gent  course  of  novel-reading,  as,  without  it.  Miss 
Compton  would,  most  assuredly,  never  have 
discovered  that  fourteen  hundred  a-year  was 
insufficient  to  supply  the  expenses  of  herself 
and  her  young  niece. 

But,  alas  !  .  .  .  .  All  this  wisdom  was  destined 
to  be  blighted  in  the  bud. 

«  «  «  •  « 

Miss  Compton  was  true  to  her  appointment, 
and  so  was  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  the  fair  Agnes,  too, 
failed  not  to  make  her  appearance  ;  and  more- 
over the  critical  eyes  of  the  old  lady  fieuled  not 
to  discover,  at  the  very  first  glance,  that  no 
trace  of  Wisett  vulgarity  was  there  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  her  exceeding  loveliness.  But  all  this 
was  of  no  avail  ....  for  the  matter  went  in 
this  wise. 

The  first  who  arrived  of  the  parties  expected 
by  Mrs.  Sims,  was  Joe  Jacks  the  carpenter. 
His  daughter  Betty  had  given  him  snch  an 
account  of  the  proposal  made  to  her,  as  caused 
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him  to  be  exceedingly  anxious  for  its  accept- 
ance ;  and  he  now  came  rather  before  the 
appointed  time,  in  order  to  hint  pretty  plainly 
to  Mrs.  Sims  that  he  should  take  it  very  3], 
if  she  did  not  give  a  good  word  to  help  his 
troublesome  Betty  off  his  hands. 

Then  came  Miss  Compton,  who  walked 
straight  throng  the  school-room,  and  ensconced 
herself  in  the  little  parlour  behind  it,  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  afterwards  the  stately  Mrs.  Bama- 
by  and  her  gracefid  companion  arrived  also. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  her 
manner  of  managing  the  little  intrigue  intrust- 
ed to  her ;  she  waited  very  quietly  till  she  per- 
ceiyed  Mrs.  Bamaby  completely  occupied  in 
making  the  carpenter  understand,  that  if  she 
engaged  to  find  shoes,  shifts,  and  flannel  petti- 
coats for  his  daughter,  as  well  as  all  her  finery, 
the  wages  could  not  be  more  than  two  pounds. 
...  And  then  she  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  Agnes, 
who,  not  being  particularly  interested  in  the 
discussion,  suffered  herself  to  be  abducted  with- 
out resistance,  and  in  the  next  moment  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Compton. 
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The  young  girl  knew  her  in  a  moment,  for 
she  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  me- 
mory, both  by  her  kindness  at  one  period,  and 
her  capricious  want  of  it  at  another.  But  far 
different  was  the  effect  of  memory  in  the  old 
lady ;  for  not  only  was  she  unable  to  recog- 
nize in  the  figure  before  her  the  Agnes  of  her 
recollection,  or  rather  of  her  fancy,  but  it  was 
not  immediately  that  she  could  be  made  to  be- 
lieve in  the  identity. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  Sims, 
that  this  young  lady  is  Agnes  Willoughby  P"*^ 
said  she,  rising  up,  and  really  trembling  from 
agitation. 

"Dear  me,  yes.   Miss  Compton,  to  be  sure 

it  IS. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me,  dear  aunt  ?"  said 
Agnes,  approaching  her,  and  timidly  holding 
out  her  hand. 

'*  Your  aunt  ?  ....  am  I  really  your  aunt  ? 
....  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  my  poor  bro- 
ther's grandchild  ?'^ 

"  I   am    Agnes    Willoughby,'"*   replied     the 
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yoong  girl,  pazzled  and  almost  frightened  by 
the  donbts  and  the  agitation  she  witnessed. 

^*  If  yon  are  i**  exclaimed  Miss  Compton,  sud- 
denly embracing  her,  ^^  I  am  a  more  gnilty 
creature  than  I  ever  thought  to  be  !^^ 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  arms  of  the 
diminntive  spinster  were  still  twined  round  the 
person  of  Agnes,  who  had  just  decided  in    her 
own  mind   that    her  great-aunt  was  the  most 
unintelligible  person  in  the  world,  the  door  of 
the  little  parlour  opened  with  a  jerk  that  shew- 
ed it  yielded  to  no  weak  hand,  and  the  full- 
blown person  of  the  widow  Bamaby  stood  be- 
fore them.     Her  eyes  and  her  rouge  were  as 
bright  as  ever,  and    her  sober   cap  and  sable 
draperies  vainly,  as  it  should  seem,  endeavoured 
to  soften  those  peculiarities  of  the  Wisett  as- 
pect against  which  Miss  Compton  had  swum 
eternal  hatred,  for  never  had  she  appeared  more 
detestable;    her  usual  bravura  manner  indeed 
was  somewhat  exaggerated  by  her  indignation 
at  the  concealment  which  had  been  attempted, 
and  which  had  been    adroitly  pointed  out  to 
her  by  the  sharp-witted  Betty  Jacks. 
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"  Soh !  .  .  .  .  you  thought  I  should  not  find 
jou  out,  I  suppose  V*  she  exclaimed,  as  she  shut 
the  door  behind  her. 

"  God  give  me  patience  !**'  cried  the  irritat- 
ed recluse,  suddenly  disengaging  herself  from 
Agnes.  "  This  is  strange  persecution,  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby,""  and  as  she  spoke  she  endeavoured  to 
effect  her  retreat.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
in  a  straight  direction,  inasmuch  as  it  required 
a  considerable  circuit  safely  to  weather  either 
side  of  the  expansive  widow ;  and  before  Miss 
Compton  reached  the  door,  that  lady  had  so 
established  herself  before  it  as  to  render  her 
leaving  the  room  without  permission  absolutely 
impossible. 

The  time  had  been,  when  the  hope  of  "  get- 
ting something  out  of  the  little  hunch-back,^ 
would  have  enabled  Mrs.  Bamaby  to  put  a 
very  strong  restraint  upon  any  feeling  likely 
to  offend  her,  but  this  was  over.  She  thought 
her  turn  was  come  now,  and  considered  her 
own  revenues  and  her  own  position  as  so  im- 
measurably superior  to  those  of  the  little  *^  old 
woman  clothed    in   grey^  who  stood   shaking 
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before  her,  ihst  her  pride  would  neyer  have 
forgiYeii  her  aTarice  had  it  led  her  to  neglect 
this  fiftYOorable  opportunity  of  displaying  some 
of  the  contempt  and  scorn  which  she  had  felt 
she  had  heretofore  received  firom  her. 

**  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Compton,'*^  she 
b^gan,  **  I  do  really  wonder  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  to  come  visiting  this 
vulgar  body  Mrs.  ^ms,  instead  of  profiting  by 
the  notice  of  your  own  relations,  which  might 
do  you  honour.  And  your  dress,  Miss  Comp- 
ton  !  .  .  .  What  must  my  niece.  Miss  Willough- 
by,  think,  at  seeing  the  aster  of  her  own  grand- 
fiither  going  about  in  such  a  horrid,  coarse,  mi- 
serable stuff  gown  as  that  ?  We  all  know  how 
you  have  been  squandering  your  little  property 
upon  the  beggars  you  get  to  flatter  you,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  behaving  as  you  do  to- 
wards me.  My  excellent  husband  has  left 
me  in  circumstances  of  such  affluence  as  might 
enable  me  to  assist  you  by  the  gift  of  some  of 
my  own  clothes,  if  you  conducted  yourself  as 
yon  oug^t  to  do.^ 

This  harangue  would  probably   have   been 
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cut  short,  had  Miss  Compton  retained  breath 
enough   to   articulate;    but   astonishment   and 
indignation    almost    choked    her;    instead   of 
speaking,  she  stood  still  and  panted,  till  Agnes, 
inexpressibly  shocked   and  terrified,    moved   a 
chair  towards   her,   and   entreated  her   to  sit 
down.     Her  only  reply,  however,  was  rudely 
pushing  Agnes  and  her  chair  aside,  and  then, 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  effort,  exclaiming, — 
*'  Woman !  •  . .  .  Let  me  pass  l^" 
"  Oh  !  yes  —  you  may  pass  and  welcome,^ 
said   Mrs.    Bamaby,   standing  aside. — *'  You 
have  behaved  to  me  from  first  to  last  more  like 
H  fiend  than  an  aunt,  and  I  certainly  shall  not 
break  my  heart  if  I  never  set  my  eyes  on  you 
again.     Come,  Agnes,  my  love,  I  have  concluded 
my  business  in  this  musty-smelling  place,  and 
now  let  us  be  gone.  .  .  .  Don'^t  stand  fawning 
upon  her  ....  I  promise  you  it  will  be  all  in 
vain.  .  .  .  You  will  get  nothing  by  it,  my  dear."** 
Distressed   beyond   measure  at  this   painful 
scene,  and  not  well  knowing  how  to   express 
the  strong  feeling  which  drew  her  to  the  dde 
of  Miss  Compton,  Agnes  stood  timidly  uncer- 
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tain  what  she  ought  to  do,  when  Mrs.  Barna- 
by^s  aathoiitatiye  yoice  again  uttered,  ^'  Come, 
my  dear  Agnes,  I  am  impatient  to  take  you 
away  from  what  I  consider  so  very  disgrace- 
ful a  meeting.*" 

Thus  painftdly  obliged  to  decide  upon  either 
taking  leave  of  her  older  relative,  or  of  depart- 
ing without  it,   Agnes  turned   again   towards 
Miss  Ck>mpton,    and    silently  bending    down, 
i^ered  to  kiss  her  cheek.     But  the  angry  old 
lady  started  away  from  her,  saying, — "  None  of 
that,  if  you  please! — No  fawning  upon   me. 
You  are  her  '  dear  love^  and  her  *  dear  Agnes^'* 
....  and  none  such  shall  ever  be  graced    or 
disgraced  by  me !""    And  thus  saying,  she  walk- 
ed past   the  tittering   Mrs.  Barnaby,  and  out 
of  the  house;  preferring  the  chance  of  toiling 
two  miles  to  reach  her  home,  rather  than  en- 
dure another  moment  passed  under  the  same 
roof  with  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MRS.  BARNABY  SETS  FORTH  ON  HER  TRAVELS.-^THE  READER 
TAKES  LEAVE  OF  MISS  COMPTON. —  MRS.  BARNABY  EN- 
JOYS  HER  JOURNEY,  AND   ARRIVES   SAFELY  AT   EXETER. 

Within  a  week  after  this  unfortunate  in- 
terview, all  Mrs.  Barnaby's  earthly  possessions, 
excepting  her  money,  were  deposited  in  the 
waggon  that  travelled  between  Silverton  and 
Exeter ;  and  the  day  afterwards  herself,  her 
niece,  and  her  maid,  whom  she  had  sumamed 
Jemingham,  (the  two  former  in  the  coach,  and 
the  latter  on  the  top  of  it,)  set  forth  on  their 
way  to  that  fair  and  ancient  city  of  the  west. 

Before  we  follow  them  thither,  we  must  stop 
for  a  moment  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to  poor  Miss 
Compton.  Unfortunately  for  her  temper,  as 
well  as  her  limbs,  farmer  Wright  did  not  over- 
take her  till  within  a  few  yards  of  their  home ; 
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and  the  agitation  and  fatigae,  both  eqnaUy  un- 
Qmal  to  her»  so  completely  overpowered  her 
strength  and  spirits,  that  haying  taken  to  her 
bed  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  room,  she  re- 
mained in  it  for  above  a  fortnight,  being  reaUy 
feverish  and  nnwell,  but  believing  herself  very 
much  worse  than  she  really  was.  Dnring  the 
whole  of  this  time,  and  indeed  for  several  months 
afterwards,  she  never  attempted  to  separate  the 
innocent  image  of  Agnes  from  the  offensive  one 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby.  The  caress  which  the  poor 
g^  had  offered  with  such  true  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  was  the  only  distinct  idea  respecting 
her  that  remained  on  the  mind  of  Miss  Comp- 
ton ;  and  this  snggfested  no  feeling  but  that  of 
indignation,  from  the  conviction  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby^s  **  dear  love,^  not  a  whit  less  detestable, 
was  only  more  artful  than  herself;  or  that,  not 
yet  being  in  possession  of  the  wealth  of  which 
her  hateful  protectress  boasted,  slie  deemed  it 
prudent  to  aim  at  obtaining  whatever  she  her- 
self might  have  to  bestow. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disagreeable  ima- 
ginings,  however,   the   old  lady  gradually  re- 
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covered  both  her  health  and  her  usual  tran- 
quil equality  of  spirits,  sometimes  even  per^ 
suading  herself  that  she  was  very  glad  she  had 
not  been  seduced,  by  the  appearance  of  Agnes, 
to  sacrifice  her  own  comfort  for  the  advantage 
of  an  artful  girl,  who  was,  after  all,  quite  as 
much  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Wisett  as  of 
a  Compton. 


Never  during  the  prosperous  years  that  Mrs. 
Bamaby  had  been  the  mistress  of  her  comfort- 
able house  at  Silverton,  (excepting,  perhaps,  for 
the  delightful  interval  while   she   was  treated 
throughout  the  town  as  a  bride,)  did  she  feel 
half  so  grand  or  so  happy  a  personage  as  now 
that  she  had  no  house  at  all.     There  was  an 
elegance    and    freedom,   which  she  never  felt 
conscious  of  before,  in  thus  setting  off  upon 
her  travels  with  what  she  believed   to  be  an 
ample  purse,   of  which    she    was    the   uncon- 
trolled mistress,    a  beautiful    niece   to    chape- 
rone,  and  a  lady^s-maid  to  wait  upon  her ;  and 
had  Agnes,  who  sat   opposite  to  her,  been  less 
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earnestly  occupied  in  recalling  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  last  strange  interview  with  her 
aunt  Compton,  she  must  have  observed  and 
been  greatly  puzzled  by  the  series  of  (perhaps) 
involuntary  grimaces  which  accompanied  Mrs. 
Bamaby''s  mental  review  of  her  own  situation. 

**  A  rich  and  handsome  widow  !  .  .  .  .  Could 
tsAe  have  possibly  placed  her  in  any  situation 
she  should  have  Uked  so  well  ?"*'  This  was  the 
question  she  silently  asked  herself,  and  cordi- 
ally did  her  heart  answer  "  No.'** 

As  these  thoughts  worked  in  her  mind  her 
dark,  well-marked  eyebrows  raised  themselves, 
her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  lips  curled  into  a  tri- 
umphant smile. 

The  person  who  occupied  the  transverse  cor- 
ner to  herself  was  a  handsome  young  man,  who 
had  joined  the  Silverton  coach,  from  the  man* 
don  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
which,  however,  he  was  himself  quite  a  stranger; 
and  having  in  vain  tried  to  get  sight  of  the 
features  concealed  by  the  long  crape  veil  beside 
him,  he  took  to  watching  those  no  way  con- 
cealed by  the  short  crape  veil  opposite. 
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*'*'  Mother  and  daughter,  of  course/^  thought 
he.  "  A  young  specimen,  without  rouge  or 
moustache,  would  not  be  amiss.^^ 

Mrs.  Bamaby  perceived  he  was  looking  at 
her,  and  settled  her  features  into  dignified  but 
not  austere  harmony. 

'^  It  is  very  pleasant  travelling  this  morning, 
ma^am,^^  said  the  young  man. 

^^  As  pleasant  as  a  stage-coach  can  be,  I  ima- 
gine ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  little  accustomed  to 
the  ^ort  of  thing  that  I  am  not  a  very  good 
judge.  Do  you  know,  sir,  where  the  coach 
stops  for  dinner  ?^ 

^'  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  I  never  travelled  this 
road  before.**^ 

^'  Then  you  are  not  a  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?"" 

'^  No,  ma^am,  quite  a  bird  of  passage.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  in  Devonshire. 
It  seems  to  be  a  beautiful  county  indeed.^ 

"  Very  !^^  ....  Mrs.  Bamaby  heartily  hoped 
that  no  comparisons  would  follow,  as  it  was  not 
at  all  her  intention  to  confess,  either  on  the  pre- 
sent or  any  Aitnre  occasion,  that  she  had  nevar 
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seen  an j  other ;  and  she  therefore  rather  ab- 
niptly  changed  the  conversation  by  adding, 
^  Do  yon  know,  sir,  whether  there  are  many 
oatside  passengers  ?....!  hope  my  maid  will 
not  be  annoyed  in  any  way.  ...  It  is  the  first 
time  I  eyer  put  her  outside  a  coach  V* 

**  Poor  woman  !*"  thought  the  young  man — 
^^  lost  her  hnsband,  and  her  money  with  him, 
I  suppose.  I  must  contrive  to  look  at  this  tall, 
■lender  girl,  though.**" 

But  Agnes  seemed  little  disposed  to  give  Iiim 
any  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  she  continued 
to  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene  without, 
thus  very  nearly  turning  her  back  on  her  curi- 
ous neighbour. 

BIrs.  Bamaby^s  first  act  of  active  chaperon- 
ship  was  a  very  obUging  one;  she  perceived 
the  young  man^s  object,  and  not  having  the 
slightest  inclination  to  conceal  the  beauty  of 
Agnes,  which  she  held  to  be  one  of  the  many 
advantages  with  which  she  was  herself  sur^ 
rounded,  die  said, — 

^*  My  dear  Agnes,  do  look  at  that  pretty 
cottage ;  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  rural  felicity  !^ 
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Agnes  obeyed  the  words,  and  followed  with 
her  eyes  the  finger  that  pointed  through  the 
opposite  window,  thus  indulging  her  neighbour 
with  a  full  view  of  her  exquisite  profile.  The 
effect  was  by  no  means  what  Mrs.  Bamaby 
expected ;  the  young  man  looked,  and  instead 
of  being  led  by  what  he  saw  into  talkative 
civility,  he  became  very  respectfully  silent.  But 
respectful  silence  was  not  an  offering  to  which 
Mrs.  Bamaby  in  the  most  brilliant  season  of 
her  beauty  had  ever  been  accustomed ;  it  puz- 
zled her,  till  a  thought  struck  her  which  is 
worth  recording,  because  it  very  greatly  in- 
fluenced her  conduct  and  feelings  for  a  long 
time  afterwards.  This  gentleman,  whose  at- 
tentions for  the  journey  she  greatly  wished  to 
conciliate,  had  addressed  her  in  the  easy  style 
by  which  "  fast**^  young  men  are  apt  to  believe 
they  can  propitiate  the  favour  of  every  woman 
somewhat  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  some- 
what, too,  beneath  themselves  in  condition. 
Our  traveller  had  no  fear  of  blundering  when 
he  settled  that  Mrs.  Bamaby  belonged  to  this 
class ;  but  the  instant  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
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the  oaunteiiance  of  Agnes,  he  became  equallj 
soie  that  she  at  least  belonged  to  a  higher  one. 
It  was  not  wonderfiil  that  poor  Miss  Cempton 
doubted,  when  she  looked  at  her,  the  possibility 
of  her  being  a  descendant  of  the  buxom  Martha 
Wisett,  for,  excepting  something  in  the  form 
and  soil  lustre  of  her  <lark-brown  eyes,  her 
features  bore  no  resemblance  to  her  mother,  or 
her  mother^s  family,  but  a  most  decided  one 
to  that  of  her  father,  who,  though  a  very  fool- 
ish, hot-headed  lieutenant,  when  we  made  his 
acquaintance,  was  descended  from  a  race  of 
aristocratic  ancestors,  rather  remarkable  for 
their  noble  and  regular  cast  of  features,  which 
aj^eared  indeed  to  be  their  least  alienable 
birthright. 

The  trayeller,  though  a  young  man,  had 
liyed  sufficiently  in  the  world  to  have  learned 
at  least  the  alphabet  of  character  as  written  on 
the  countenances  of  those  he  met,  and  he  spelt 
gentlewoman  so  plainly  on  that  of  Agnes,  that 
he  felt  no  more  right  to  address  her  without 
introduction  than  he  would  have  done  had  the 
itage-eoach  been  an  opera-box..^ 

VOL.  I.  L 
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"  That  *8  very  odd,^  ....  thought  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby.  ^'  She  certamly  is  a  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture ....  quite  as  handsome  as  I  was  even  in 
poor  dear  Tate''s  days,  and  yet  the  moment  he 
got  a  sight  of  her,  his  pleasant,  gay  manner, 
changed  all  at  once,  and  he  now  looks  as  glum 
as  a  boy  at  school.  .  .  .  Though  she  is  my 
niece,  she  is  not  like  me ;  that  ''s  certain,  .... 
and  who  knows  but  that  many  men  may  still 
prefer  my  style  to  hers  ?  ....  As  to  this  one, 
at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  it,  and  it 
will  be  great  folly  in  me  to  set  out  with  a  fancy 
that  my  face  and  figure,  especially  when  I  get 
back  to  dress  again,  will  not  stand  a  compari- 
son with  hers.  For  some  years,  at  any  rate,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  will  keep  this  in  mind ;  and 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  every  glance  di- 
rected towards  us  is  for  the  child,  and  not  for 
the  woman.^^ 

This  agreeable  idea  seemed  all  that  was 
wanting  to  make  the  journey  perfectly  delicious, 
and  not  even  the  continued  reserve  of  the 
young  man  could  affect  in  any  great  degree 
the  charming  h^^ony  of  her  spirits.     We  hear 
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mvch  of  the  beautiful  freshneas  of  hope  in 
young  hearts  just  about  to  make  their  first 
trial  of  the  joys  of  life ;  but  it  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  any  such  feeling  can  equal 
the  feariesSy  confident,  triumphant  mastery  and 
oommand  of  future  enjoyment,  which  dilates 
the  heart,  in  the  case  of  such  an  out-coming 
widow  as  Mrs.  Bamaby. 

The  Sil^erton  coach  set  its  passengers  down 
at  Street^s  hotel,  in  the  Church-yard ;  and  my 
heroine,  who  now  for  the  "first  time  in  her  life 
found  herself  at  an  inn,  with  the  power  of 
ordering  what  she  chose,  determined  to  enjoy 
the  two-fold  gratification  of  passing  for  a  lady 
of  great  &shion  and  fortune,  and  of  taking 
especial  care  of  her  creature-comforts  into  the 
bargain. 

^'  Do  you  want  rooms,  ma^am  ?^  said  the 
head  of  a  waiter,  suddenly  placing  itself  among 
the  insides. 

^*  Yes,  yoimg  num,  I  want  the  best  rooms 
in  the  house.  •  • .  Where  is  my  maid  ? — Let 
her  be  ready  to  attend  me  as  soon  as  I  ge 
out.    We  haye  nothing  with  us  but  three  trunks, 

l2 
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one  square  box,  one  hat-box,  two  carpet-bags, 
and  my  dressing-case.  Let  everything  be  con- 
veyed to  my  apartments.  Now  open  the  door, 
and  let  me  get  out.  .  .  .  Follow  me,  Agnes.  .  .  . 
You  will  come,  if  you  please,  without  delay, 
young  man,  to  receive  my  orders  respecting 
refreshments.^ 

Two  lighted  candles  were  snatched  up  as 
they  passed  the  bar,  and  Mrs.  Bamaby  pro- 
ceeded up  the  stairs  in  state,  the  waiter  and 
his  candles  l>efore,  Agnes  and  '^  my  maid  "^  be- 
hind. 

'^  This  room  is  extremely  dark  and  disagree- 
able. .  .  .  Pray,  send  the  master  of  the  house 
to  me  ;  I  wish  to  give  my  orders  to  him.^^ 

^'  My  master  is  not  at  home,  ma^am."" 

"  Not  at  home  ?  .  .  .  .  Extremely  negligent, 
I  must  say.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  for 
me  to  proceed  to  some  other  hotel,  where  I 
may  be  able  to  see  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment. I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  be 
treated  with  anything  like  neglect  ....  people 
of  my  condition,  indeed,  seldom  are.^^ 

"  If  you  will  be  pleased,  my  lady,  to  give 
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your  orders  to  me,"  said  the  waiter  very  re- 
spectfully, ^*  you  shall  find  nothing  wanting 
that  belongs  to  a  first-rate  house.'" 

*^  Then,  pray,  send  my  maid  to  me.  ...  Oh  ! 
there  you  are,  Jemingham." 

'^  Yes,  ma^am,"  answered  the  gawky  soubrette, 
tucking  back  the  veil  with  which  Mrs.  Bamaby 
had  adorned  one  of  her  own  bonnets,  and  star- 
ing at  the  draperied  windows,  and  all  the  other 
fine  things  which  met  her  eyes. 

^^  You  will  see,  Jemingham,  that  my  sleep- 
ing apartment  is  endurable.'" 

Now  Betty  Jacks,  though  careless  and  idle, 
was  by  no  means  a  stupid  girl ;  but  she  was 
but  fifteen  years  old,  and  her  experiences  not 
having  hitherto  been  upon  %  very  extended 
scale,  she  found  herself  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  her  new  mistress  meant,  about  nine  times 
out  of  eyery  ten  that  she  spoke  to  her.  On 
receiying  the  order  aboye  mentioned,  she  medi- 
tated for  an  instant  upon  what  an  '^  endurable 
sleeping  apartment "  might  be  ;  but  the  saga- 
city which  failed  to  discoyer  this,  sufiiced  to 
suggest  the  adyantage  of  not  confessing  her 
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ignorance ;   and  she  answered  boldly,  *^  Yes, 


sure,  ma^am.^^ 


"  Go,  then,''  said  the  lady,  languidly  throw- 
ing her  person  upon  a  sofa ;  and  then  turning 
to  the  waiter,  who  still  remained  with  the  door 
in  his  hand,  she  pronounced  with  impressive 
emphasis, — 

"  Let  there  be  tea,  sugar,  and  cream 
brought,  with  buttered  toast,  and  muffins  also, 
if  it  be  possible.  .  .  .  Agnes,  my  love,  I  am 
a&aid  there  is  hardly  room  for  you  on  the 
sofa;  but  sit  down,  dear,  and  try  to  make 
yourself  comfortable  on  a  chair.'' 

The  two  ladies  were  now  left  to  themselves, 
Betty  Jacks  joyfully  accompanying  the  smart 
young  waiter  t^  the  regions  below.  **And 
who  may  be  your  missus,  my  dear  P"  he  said, 
giving  her  an  encouraging  chuck  under  the 
chin ;  ^^  she  can't  have  much  to  do,  I  'm  think- 
ing, with  any  of  the  county  families,  for  they 
bean't  much  given  to  stage-coaches,  and  never 

without  their  own  gentlemen  to  guard  'em 

Is  she  a  real  grand  lady,  or  only  a  strutting 
make-believe  ?" 
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Betty,  thinking  it  much  more  for  her  own 
credit  to  serve  a  real  grand  lady  than  a  make- 
belieye,  readily  answered. 

*^  To  be  sore,  she  is  a  real  grand  lady,  Mr. 
Imperdence. .  . .  We  comes  up  along  from  Sil- 
yerton,  and  she^^s  one  of  the  finest  ladies  in  the 
town.'* 

"  In  the  town,''  repeated  the  knowing  waiter 
significantly.  .  .  .  *^  I  understand.  . .  .  Well,  she 
shall  have  some  tea ;  .  .  .  .  And  now,  my  girl, 
you  had  better  go  and  do  what  she  bid  you." 

**  Well  now,  if  I  havVt  downright  forgot 
already  }^  said  the  unblushing  Betty.  ^^  Will 
yon  tell  me  what  it  was  then  ?" 

**  How  old  are  you,  my  dear  ?"  was  the  un- 
satisfactory reply. 

"And  pray  what's  that  to  you?  ....  But 
come  now,  do  tell  me,  willy',  what  was  it 
missus  told  me  to  do  ?" 

"To  go  see  after  her  bed,  my  dear,  and 
all  that,  and  unpack  her  nightcap,  I  suppose." 

"WeU,  then,  give  me  a  candle, — that's  a 
good  man. . .  •  But  where  is  her  bed,  though  ?" 

"  You   bean't  quite  hatched  yet,  my  gay 
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maypole,  but  you  'U  do  well  enough  some  of 
these  dayg.  .  .  .  Here,  Susan !  shew  this  young 
waitmg-maid  a  bed-room  for  two  ladies— and 
one  for  yourself  too,  I  suppose,  my  dear.  I 
shouldn^t  wonder,  Susan,  if  it  was  possible  the 
grand  lady  up  stairs  may  pay  less  than  a 
duchess ;  but  take  my  word  for  it  she  '11  blow 
you  sky  high,  if  you  don'^t  serve  her  as  if  you 
thought  she  was  one/' 

"  How  did  she  come  ?^  snappishly  inquired 
the  chamber-maid. 

'*  By  the  Royal  Regulator,''  answered  the 
waiter.  "  But  inside,  Susan,  inside,  you  know, 
and  with  her  lady's-maid  here  to  wait  upon 
her ;  so  mind  what  you  're  about,  I  tell  you.'' 

"  Come  this  way,  young  woman,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  experienced  official,  who  was 
not  to  be  bullied  out  of  a  first-floor  room  by 
the  report  of  duchess-like  airs,  or  the  sight  of 
a  lanky  child  for  a  waiting-maid.  So  Betty 
was  made  to  mount  to  a  proper  stage-coach 
elevation. 

Mrs.  Bamaby,  however,  got  her  tea,  and 
her  toast,  and  her  muffins,  greatly  to  her  satis- 
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ikction,  even  though  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  though  she 
did  make  Agnes^s  slender  arm  pay  for  the  second 
flight  of  stairs,  in  order  to  prove  how  very  little 
used  she  was  to  such  fatigue,  she  was,  on  the 
whole,  well  pleased  with  her  room  when  she 
reached  it,  well  pleased  with  her  bed,  well  pleas- 
ed with  her  breakfast,  and  ready  to  set  off  as 
soon  as  it  was  oyer  to  look  out  for  lodgings 
and  adventures. 


l5 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  LODGINGS. —  REASONS  FOR  LAYING  ASIDE 
widow's  weeds. — LADY-LIKE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. — AF- 
FECTIONATE FORETHOUGHT. — CHARMING  SENSIBILITY. — 
GENEROUS  INTENTIONS. — A  CLEVER  LETTER,  BUT  ONE 
UPON    WHICH   DOCTORS   MAY    DISAGREE. 


Of  lodgings  Mrs.  Bamaby  saw  enough  to 
offer  a  most  satisfactory  selection,  and  heartily 
to  weary  Agnes,  who  followed  her  up  and  down 
innumerable  stairs,  and  stood  behind  her,  during 
what  seemed  endless  colloquies  with  a  multitude 
of  respectable-looking  landladies,  long  after  she 
had  flattered  herself  that  her  aunt  must  have 
been  suited  to  her  hearths  desire  by  what  she 
had  already  seen.  Of  adventures  the  quiet 
streets  of  Exeter  were  not  likely  to  produce 
many ;  but  the  widow  had  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  that  lounging  gentlemen  were  abun- 
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dant,  a  cavaliy  oflBicer  still  visible  now  and 
then,  and  that  hardly  one  man  in  ten  of  any 
dasB  passed  her  without  staring  her  fall  in  the 

At  length,  after  having  walked  about  till  she 
was  sufficiently  tired  herself,  and  till  poor  Agnes 
looked  extremely  pale,  she  entered  a  pastry- 
cook'*s  shop  for  the  purpose  of  eating  buns, 
and  of  taking  into  deliberate  consideration 
whether  she  should  secure  apartments  in  the 
Crescent,  which  were  particularly  comfortable, 
or  some  she  had  seen  in  the  High  Street,  which 
were  particularly  gay. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  often  spoke  aloud  to  herself 
while  appearing  to  address  her  niece,  and  so 
she  did  now. 

"  Thaf's  a  monstrous  pretty  drawing-room, 
certainly ;  and  if  I  was  sure  that  I  should  be 
able  to  get  any  company  to  come  and  sec  me, 
I  ^d  stick  to  the  Crescent.  .  .  .  But  it 's  likely 
enough  that  I  shall  find  nobody  to  know,  and 
in  that  case  it  would  be  most  horribly  dull.  .  .  . 
But  if  we  did  not  get  a  soul  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night,  we  could  never  be 
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dull  in  the  High  Street.  Such  lots  of  country 
gentlemen !  .  .  .  And  they  always  look  about 
them  more  than  any  other  men.^  And  then, 
suddenly  addressing  her  niece  in  good  earnest, 
she  added, — 

"  Don^t  you  think  so,  Agnes  ?^ 

*'  I  donH  know,  ma'^am,^^  replied  Agnes,  in 
an  accent  that  would  have  delighted  her  aunt 
Compton,  and  which  might  have  offended  some 
sort  of  aunts;  but  it  only  amused  her  aunt 
Bamaby,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  woman  who  presided 
at  the  counter,  as  well  as  for  that  of  her 
niece, — 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that^s  quite  right;  that^s 
the  way  we  all  begin.  .  . .  And  you  will  know 
all,  how,  and  about  it,  too,  long  and  long  be- 
fore you  will  own  it.*" 

Agnes  suddenly  thought  of  Empton  parson- 
age, its  pretty  lawn,  its  flowers,  its  books,  and 
its  gentle  intellectual  inmates,  and  involuntarily 
she  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  sighed 
profoundly ;  but  the  reverie  was  not  permitted 
to  last  long,  for  Mrs.  Bamaby,  having  finished 
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her  laugh  and  her  bun,  rose  from  her  chair, 
sayiDg,— 

"  Come  along,  child  ! The  High  Street 

will  suit  US  best,  wonH  it,  Agnes  ?^ 

"  You  must  best  know  what  you  best  like, 
aunt,^  replied  the  poor  girl  almost  in  a  whisper, 
**  but  the  Crescent  seemed  to  me  very  quiet  and 
agreeable.^ 

"  Quiet !  .  .  .  .  Yes,  I  should  think  so !  .  .  .  . 
And  if  that^s  your  fancy,  it  is  rather  lucky  that 
it  ^s  my  business  to  choose,  and  not  yours.  And 
it  ^8  my  business  to  pay  too.  ...  It  ^s  just  six- 
pence,^ she  added  with  a  laugh,  and  pulling  out 
her  purse.  **  One  bun  for  the  young  lady,  and 
five  for  me.  Come  along,  Agnes  ....  and  do 
throw  back  that  thick  crape  veil,  child.  .  .  . 
Your  bonnet  will  look  as  well  again  !^ 


Another  half  hour  settled  the  situation  of 
their  lodgings  in  Exeter.  Smart  Mrs.  Temp- 
kin'^s  first-floor  in  the  High  Street,  with  a  bed 
in  the  garret  for  Jemingham,  was  secured  for 
three  months ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr|. 
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Bamaby  was  secretly  determined  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  lay  aside  her  mourning,  and  come 
forth  with  the  apple  blossoms,  dazzling  in  fresh- 
ness, and  couleur  de  rose.  The  bargain  for  the 
lodgings,  however,  was  not  concluded  without 
some  little  difficulty,  for  Mrs.  Tompkins,  who 
owned  that  she  considered  herself  as  the  most 
respectable  lodging-house  keeper  in  Exeter, 
did  not  receive  this  second  and  conclusive  visit 
from  the  elegant  widow  with  as  much  apparent 
satisfaction  as  was  expected. 

*^  Here  I  am  again,  Mrs.  Tompkins  !^  said 
the  lively  lady  in  crape  and  bombasin.  ''  I 
can  see  no  lodgings  I  like  as  well  as  yours, 
after  all.'' 

"  Well  ....  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  about 
that,"  replied  the  cautious  Mrs.  Tompkins ; 
"  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I'm  not  over  and  above 
fond  of  lady  lodgers  ....  they  give  a  deal 
more  trouble  than  gentlemen,  and  I  've  always 
been  used  to  have  the  officers  as  long  as  there 
were  any  to  be  had ;  and  even  now,  with  only 
three  cavalry  companies  in  the  barracks,  it 's  a 
jjpre  chance  to  find  me  without  them." 
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*^  But  as  yoo  do  happen  to  be  without  them 
now,  Mis.  Tompkins,  and  as  your  bill  is  up,  I 
suppose  your  lodgings  are  to  let,  and  I  am 
willing  to  take  them.*" 

^  And  may  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  name, 
ma'^am  P**^  said  the  respectable  landlady,  stiffly. 

^  Bamaby  !^  answered  the  widow,  with  an 
emphasis  that  gave  much  dignity  to  the  name. 
"^  I  am  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of  large  for- 
tune in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silverton,  and 
finding  the  scene  of  my  lost  happiness  too  op- 
pressive to  my  spirits,  I  am  come  to  Exeter 
with  my  niece,  and  only  one  ladyVmaid  to 
wait  upon  us  both,  that  I  may  quietly  pass  a 
few  months  in  comparative  retirement  before  I 
join  my  femUy  and  friends  in  the  country,  as 
their  rank  and  fortune  naturally  lead  them 
into  more  gaiety  than  I  should  at  present  like 
to  share.  I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  be 
called  upon  thus  to  give  an  account  of  myself; 
but  this  is  my  name,  and  this  is  my  station ; 
and  if  neither  happens  to  satisfy  you,  I  must 
seek  lodgings  elsewhere.'" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma^am,  I'^m  sure,^  re- 
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plied  Mrs.  Tompkins,  considerably  awed  by  this 
imposing  statement,  '^  but  in  our  line  it  is  quite 
necessary,  and  real  ladies,  as  I  dare  say  you 
are,  are  always  served  the  better  for  being 
known.  At  what  inn  is  your  ladyVmaid  and 
your  luggage  put  up,  ma'am  P*^ 

"At  Street's  hotel,  Mrs.  Tompkins;  and  if 
we  agree  about  the  apartments,  I  shall  go 
there,  pay  my  bill,  and  return  directly.  You 
have  flies  here,  I  think,  have  you  not  ?....! 
have  no  carriage  with  me.'' 

"Yes,  ma'am,  we  have  flies,  and  none  bet- 
ter ;  but  if  it 's  only  for  the  luggage,  a  porter 
would  do  better,  and  'tis  but  a  step  to  walk." 

The  bargain  was  then  concluded,  the  ladies 
returned  to  the  hotel,  and  after  a  short  strug- 
gle in  the  heart  of  the  widow  between  economy, 
and  her  rather  particular  love  of  a  comfortable 
dinner,  she  decided  upon  an  early  broiled 
chicken  and  mushrooms  before  her  removal, 
in  preference  to  a  doubtful  sort  of  mutton 
chop  after  it.  But  at  seven  o'clock  the  two 
ladies  were  seated  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  lady's-maid   having  been   initiated  by  the 
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fiiciotnm  of  the  house  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  neighbouring  "  shop  for  everything,^"*  and 
performing  her  first  act  of  confidential  service 
very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  mistress, 
who  could  not  wonder  that  a  city  like  Exeter 
should  be  dearer  than  such  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  place  as  Silverton. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  knew  not  a  single  soul  in 
Exeter,  and  she  lay  in  bed  on  the  following 
morning  for  a  full  hour  later  than  usual,  rumi- 
nating on  the  possibilities  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  somebody  who  might  serve  as  a 
wedge  by  which  she  might  efiect  an  entry  into 
the  society  to  be  found  there.  Once  seen  and 
known,  she  felt  confident  that  no  difficulty 
would  remain,  but  the  first  step  was  not  an 
easy  one. 

She  doubted  not,  indeed,  that  she  might 
easily  enough  have  obtained  some  introduc- 
tions from  among  her  acquaintance  at  Silver- 
ton,  but  it  was  no  part  of  her  plans  to  make 
her  entrie  into  the  beau  monde^  even  of  Exeter, 
as  the  widow  of  an  apothecary.  ''  No  i"^ 
thought  she,  as  she  turned  herself  by  a  vi- 
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gorous  movemeut  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to 
the  other,  "  I  will  carve  out  my  own  fortune 
without  any  Silverton  introductions  whatever! 
I  know  that  I  have  a  head  of  my  own,  as  weU 
as  a  face,  and  when  once  I  have  got  rid  of 
this  nasty  gown  and  that  hideous  cap,  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done.'^ 

Walking  up  and  down  the  High  Street,  how- 
ever, which  formed  nearly  her  only  occupation 
during  all  the  hours  of  light,  was,  she  soon 
found,  the  only  gaiety  she  could  hope  for,  and 
it  proved  a  source  of  mingled  joy  and  woe. 
To  see  so  many  smart  people,  and  so  many 
beautiful  bonnets,  was  an  enchantment  that 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  got  to  the  gates  of 
Paradise ;  but  the  impossibility  of  speaking 
to  the  smart  people,  or  wearing  the  beaatifbl 
bonnets,  soon  turned  all  the  pleasure  into  bitter- 
ness, and  she  became  immeasurably  impatient 
to  cure  at  least  one  of  these  miseries,  by  throw- 
ing aside  her  hated  weeds.  To  do  this,  soon 
became,  as  she  said,  necessary  to  her  existence ; 
and  her  landlady  at  last  turned  out  to  be  a 
perfect  treasure,  from  the  sympathy  and  assistT 
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ance  she  afforded  her  in  the  accomplishment 
of  her  wiiihefl. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  had  speedily  discovered  hoth 
that  her  lodger  really  had  money,  and  that  the 
gentleman  of  large  fortune  whom  she  had  lost 
was  the  apothecary  of  Silverton.  The  respect 
obtained  by  the  first  quite  obliterated,  in  Mrs. 
Tompkins^  eyes,  any  contempt  that  might  have 
been  generated  by  the  falsehoods  which  the 
second  brought  to  light,  and  on  the  whole 
nothing  could  be  more  friendly  than  their 
intercourse. 

"  There  can  be  no  use,  Mrs.  Tompkins," 
said  the  doleftd  widow,  ^^  do  you  think  there 
can  ....  in  my  going  on  wearing  this  dismal 
dress,  that  almost  breaks  my  heart  every  time 
I  look  at  myself?  ....  It  is  very  nearly  six 
months  now  since  my  dear  Mr.  Bamaby  died, 
and  I  believe  people  of  fashion  never  wear  first 
mourning  longer.^' 

Mr.  Bamaby,  hcrwever,  had  been  alive  and 
well  exactly  three  months  after  the  period 
named  by  his  widow  as  that  of  his  death  ;  and 
that,  too,  Mrs.  Tompkins  knew  as  well  as  she 
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did ;  but  Mrs.  Tompkins^  sister  was  a  milliDer, 
and  family  affection  being  stronger  within  her 
than  any  abstract  love  of  propriety,  she  decided- 
ly voted  for  laying  aside  the  weeds  immediately, 
there  being  "  no  yearthly  good,^  as  she  well 
observed,  "  in  any  woman^s  going  on  breaking 
her  heart  by  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass.^ 
So  the  sister  was  sent  for,  and  after  a  long  con- 
sultation in  the  widow'^s  bed-room,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  following  Sunday  should  send 
her  to  the  cathedral  in  a  black  satin  dress,  with 
lavendei^coloured  bonnet,  fichu,  gloves,  reticule, 
and  so  forth. 

Considering  the  complete  dependence  of  Ag- 
nes, and  the  great  aptitude  of  such  a  disposition 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  keep  this  ever  in  her 
mind,  she  certainly  felt  a  greater  degree  of  em- 
barrassment at  the  idea  of  communicating  this 
resolution  to  her  than  might  have  been  expect* 
ed.  Her  friends  might  fairly  have  drawn 
an  inference  considerably  in  her  favour  from 
this,  ....  namely,  that  she  was  ashamed  of  it. 
But  however  respectable  its  cause,  the  feeling 
was  not  strong  enough  to  offer  any  effectual 
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mpediment  to  her  purpose,  and  she  came  forth 
firom  the  conncil-chamber  where  this  great  mea- 
sure had  been  decided  on,  wishing,  for  the  mo* 
ment  at  least,  that  Agnes  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  but  firm  in  her  determination  to 
announce  to  her  the  important  resolution  she 
had  taken,  without  a  mementos  further  delay. 

•*  I  donH  know  how  it  is,  my  dear  Agnes,'^. 
said  she,  after  seating  herself,  and  looking  ^ead- 
jfiutlj  at  her  niece  for  a  minute  or  two ;  ^^  but 
though  I  don'^t  dislike  to  see  you  in  deep 
mourning,  the  sight  of  it  on  myself  makes  me 
perfectly  wretched.  .  .  .  Why  should  I  go  on 
making  my  poor  heart  ache,  for  no  reason 
upon  earth  that  I  know  of,  but  because,  when 
people  happen  to  be  where  they  are  known  by 
everybody,  it  is  customary  to  wear  a  certain 
dress  for  a  certain  number  of  days  and  weeks  ; 
but,  thank  Heaven !  Agnes,  there  is  not  a 
single  soul  in  all  Exeter  that  knows  me,  and 
I  really  think  there  is  something  very  like  a 
rebellion  against  Providence  in  refiising  to  take 
advantage  of  this  lucky  circumstance,  which 
doubtless  the  mercy  of  Heaven  has  arranged 
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on  purpose,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  spare  myself 
without  impropriety.  It  is  easy  enough,  Agnes, 
for  ordinary-minded  women,  to  wear,  for  a  whole 
year  together,  a  dress  that  must  remind  them 
every  instant  of  the  most  dreadful  loss  a  wo- 
man can  sustain  ! — it  is  easy  enough  for  others, 
but  it  will  not  do  for  me  !  ...  .  And  in  justice 
to  myself,  and  indeed  to  you  too,  Agnes,  I  am 
determined  to  make  the  effort  at  once,  and 
discard  a  garb  that  breaks  my  poor  heart  every 
time  I  cast  my  eyes  on  any  part  of  it.  You 
must,  of  course,  perceive  that  it  is  not  for  my- 
self alone,  my  dear  child,  tliat  I  make  this 
effort  to  restore  the  health  and  spirits  with 
which  nature  has  hitherto  so  bountifully  blessed 
me  ;  ....  it  is  indeed  chiefly  for  you,  Agnes  I 
....  it  is  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  that  I  am 
determined,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  stop  the 
sorrow  that  is  eating  into  my  very  vitals.  .  •  .  But 
never  be  unjust  to  me,  Agnes !  .  .  .  .  Whenever 
you  see  me  shaking  off  the  gloom  of  my  wi- 
dowed condition,  remember  it  is  solely  owing 
to  my  love  for  you.  .  .  .  Remember  this  with 
gratitude,  Agnes,  and,  for  the  sake  of  tiuth^ 
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let  others  know  it  too,  whenever  yon  have  an 
<^portmiity  of  alluding  to  it.**^ 

And  now  again  did  joung  Agnes  doubt 
her  power  of  answering  with  proprietj.  The 
principle  of  tmth  was  strong  \iithin  her,  and 
to  have  expressed  either  sympathy  or  gratitude 
would  have  been  an  outrage  to  this  principle, 
which  would  have  made  her  hate  herself .... 
die  could  not,  she  would  not  do  it ;  and  in 
reply  to  her  aunt^s  harangue,  who  seemed  to 
wait  for  her  answer,  she  only  said, 

'^  The  dress  of  a  widow  is  indeed  very  sad 
to  look  upon;  no  one  can  doubt  that,  aunt 
Bamaby.'' 

"  Good  Heaven  ! .  .  .  .  then  you  also  suffer 
from  the  sight  of  it,  my  poor  child  !  .  .  .  .  Poor 
dear  Agnes  !  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  this 
before ;  .  .  •  •  but  I  will  wound  your  yoimg 
heart  no  longer.  This  week  shall  end  a  suf- 
fering so  heavy,  and  so  unnecessary  for  us  both, 
and  I  trust  you  will  never  forget  what  you 
owe  me.  And  yet,  my  dear,  though  I  hope 
and  believe  I  shall  be  sustained,  and  find  my- 
self capable  of  making  this  effort  respecting  my 
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own  dress,  there  is  a  tender  weakness  still 
struggling  at  my  heart,  Agnes,  which  would 
make  it  very  painftd  to  me  were  I  immediately 
to  see  you  change  yours.  Do  you  feel  any 
repugnance,  my  dear  girl,  to  wearing  that  deep 
mourning  for  your  poor  uncle  for  some  months 
longer  ?'' 

Agnes  now  felt  no  difficidty  whatever  in  an- 
swering as  she  was  expected  to  do,  and  very 
eagerly  replied,  ^^  Oh !  dear  no,  aunt ....  none 
in  the  least."^ 

*'  I  rejoice,^  said  the  widow,  solemnly,  **  to 
perceive  in  you,  young  as  you  are,  Agnes,  feel* 
ings  so  perfectly  what  they  ought  to  he ;  .  •  •  . 
you  would  spare  me  suffering  from  sadness  too 
profound,  yet  would  you,  my  child,  in  all  things 
not  injurious  to  me,  desire  to  testify  your  deep 
respect  for  the  invaluable  being  we  have  lost. 
This  is  exactly  what  I  would  wish  to  see,  and 
I  trust  you  will  ever  retain  a  disposition  so  cal- 
culated to  make  me  love  you.     But  look  not- 
80  sad,  my  love !  ....  I  really  must  invent 
some    occupation    to  cheer    and  amuse  you, 
Agnes.  • . .  Let  me  see  ... .  what  say  you,: 
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deareet,  to  nmning  some  edging  for  me  on  a 
tulle  border  for  mj  tour  de  bonnet  f^ 


The  widow  faithfully  kept  her  kind  promise 
to  AgneSy  and  never  again  (excepting  for  a 
short  internal  that  will  be  mentioned  hereafler) 
did  she  ran  the  risk  of  grieving  any  heart  by 
the  sight  of  deep  mourning  for  her  lost  Bar- 
naby,  for  though  she  restrained  herself  for  some 
time  longer  within  the  sober  dignity  of  black  sa- 
tins and  silks  as  the  material  of  her  robes,  there 
was  no  colour  of  the  rainbow  that  did  not  by 
degrees  find  its  way  amidst  her  trimmings  and 
decorations.  During  this  period  all  the  hours 
not  devoted  to  the  displaying  her  recovered 
finery  in  church  or  street,  were  employed  in 
converting  cheap  muslin  into  rich  embroidery, 
and  labouring  to  make  squares  of  Scotch  cam- 
bric assume  the  appearance  of  genuine  batiste^ 
rich  with  the  delicate  labours  of  Moravian 
needles. 

It   was  a  great   happiness   for   Agnes   that 
satin-stitch  had  never  ranked  as  a  necessary 
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branch  of  female  education  at  Empton  Rec* 
tory ;  had  she  been  able  to  embroider  muslin, 
her  existence  would  have  been  dreadful,  for, 
beyond  all  question,  few  of  her  waking  hours 
would  have  been  employed  upon  anything  else  ; 
one  of  Mrs.  Bamaby'*s  favourite  axioms  being, 
that  "  there  is  nothing  which  makes  so  pro- 
digious a  difference  in  a  lady^s  dress,  as  her 
wearing  a  great  profusion  of  good  work  !'\  .  .  . 
So  a  great  profusion  of  good  work  she  was  quite 
determined  to  wear,  and  deep  was  her  indig- 
nation at  the  culpable  negligence  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot,  upon  finding  that  an  accomplishment  '^  so 
particularly  lady-like,  and  so  very  useful,''''  had 
been  utterly  neglected. 

To  invent  an  occupation  for  herself  during 
the  hours  thus  employed  by  her  aunt,  soon 
became  the  subject  of  all  Agnes^s  meditations. 
She  knew  that  it  must  be  something  that  should 
not  annoy  or  inconvenience  Mrs.  Bamaby  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  it  was  this  knowledge, 
{)erhaps,  which  made  her  too  discreet  to  ask 
for  the  hire  of  a  piano-forte,  for  which,  never- 
theless, she  longed,  very  much  like  a  hart  for 
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the  water  brook ;  for  the  musical  propensities 
of  her  father  and  mother  had  descended  to  her, 
and  of  all  the  pleasures  she  had  yet   tasted, 
that  deriyed   from  her  study  and  practice  of 
music  had  been  the  greatest.      But  that  her 
aunt  should  pay  money  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for    her  to   amuse  herself  by  making  a 
noise  in  their  only  sitting-room,  was  quite  out 
of  the  question.      So  the   piano  she  mentally 
abandoned    for    ever ;    but    there   were   other 
studies  that  she  had  pursued  at  Empton,  which, 
if  permitted  to  renew,  even  without  the  aid  of 
any  master,  would  greatly  embellish  an  exist- 
ence, which  the  poor  girl  often  felt  to  be  as 
heavy  a  gifl  as  could  well  have  been  bestowed 
upon  a  mortal.     Having  at  length  decided  what 
it  was  she  would  ask  for,  she  took  courage, 
hemmed  twice,  and  then  said, — 

**  Should  you  have  any  objection,  aunt,  to 
my  endeavouring  by  myself  to  go  on  with  my 
French  and  Italian,  while  you  are  at  work  ?.  .  . . 
I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  I  shall  forget  all 
I  have  learned."" 

^*  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,  and  it  will  be  very 
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stupid,  and  very  wicked  of  you,  Agnes^  if  you 
do.  Your  teaching  is  all  we  ever  got  out  of 
that  hunch-backed  Jesabel  of  an  aunt ;  and  you 
must  always  recollect,  you  know,  that  it  is  very 
possible  you  may  have  to  look  to  this  as  your 
only  means  of  support.  I  am  sure  I  am  exces- 
sively fond  of  you,  I  may  say  passionately  at- 
tached to  you,  it  is  quite  impossible  you  can 
ever  deny  that ;  but  yet  we  must  neither  of 
us  ever  forget  that  it  is  likely  enough  I  may 
marry  again,  and  have  a  family;  and  in  that 
case,  my  dear,  much  as  I  love  you,  (and  my 
disposition  is  uncommonly  affectionate,)  it  will 
be  my  bounden  duty  to  think  of  my  husband 
and  children,  which  would  probably  make  it  ne- 
cessary for  you  to  go  out  as  a  governess  or 
teacher  at  a  school.'' 

"  I  understand  that  very  well,  aunt,''  replied 
Agnes,  greatly  comforted  by  the  prospect  thus 
held  out,  '^  and  that  is  a  great  additional  rea- 
son for  my  endeavouring  to  render  myself  fit 
to  undertake  such  a  situation.  I  was  getting 
on  very  well  at  Empton.  Will  you  be  so  very 
kind  as  to  let  me  try  to  get  on  by  myself 
here  ?" 
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*^  Certainly,  Agnes.  ...  I  shall  wish  to  en- 
oooiage  jonr  laudable  endeavours ;  .  .  .  .  but  I 
must  say  it  was  a  most  abominable  shame  in 
that  Mrs.  Wilmot  not  to  teach  you  satin- 
stitch,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  really  lady- 
like way  in  which  a  young  woman  can  assist  in 
maintaining  herself.  Just  look  at  this  collar, 
Agnes ;  .  .  .  .  the  muslin  did  not  cost  sixpence 
....  certainly  not  more  than  sixpence,  and  I  ^d 
venture  to  say  that  I  could  not  get  the  fellow 
of  it  in  any  shop  in  Exeter  for  two  guineas  .... 
It  is  long  before  French,  or  Italian  either,  will 
bring  such  a  percentage  as  that.  .  .  .  Now  lis- 
ten to  me,  Agnes,  before  you  set-to,  upon  your 
stupid  books  agam.  ...  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  am 
willing  to  do  for  you.  I  hate  teaching  too  much 
to  attempt  instructing  you  myself,  but  I  will 
pay  a  woman  to  come  here  to  give  you  lessons, 
if  you  will  tell  me  truly  and  sincerely  that  you 
dial]  be  able  to  learn  it,  and  to  stick  to  it. 
I  am  so  fond  of  you,  Agnes,  so  particularly 
fond  of  you,  that  I  should  not  at  all  mind 
keeping  you  on,  even  when  I  am  married,  if 
yon  will  take  fairly  and  honestly  to  this  ele- 
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gant  and  lady-like  employment,  ....  for  I 
should  never  have  any  difficulty,  I  dare  say, 
in  disposing  of  what  you  did,  beyond  what  I 
might  want  for  myself  and  children — that  is, 
provided  you  bring  yourself  to  work  in  this 
sort  of  perfectly  elegant  style.  What  d  ""ye  say 
to  it,  Agnes  ?'** 

"  You  are  very  kind,  aunt,'**  replied  the  terri- 
fied girl,  blushing  violently,  "but  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  am  afraid,  that  as  I  have  never  begun 
yet,  I  should  find  it  quite  impossible  to  bring 
my  stubborn  fingers  to  work  as  yours  do.  I 
never  was  particularly  clever  in  learning  to 
work,  I  believe,  and  what  you  do  is  so  very 
nice  that  I  could  never  hope  to  do  anything 
like  it.'^' 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  my  dear,  ....  it  is 
not  every  woman  whose  fingers  can  move  as 
mine  do,*"  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  looking  down 
complacently  at  the  mincing  paces  of  her 
needle  ;...."  but  your  hands  are  not  clumsy, 
Agnes,  rather  the  contrary,  I  must  say ;  and 
I  can^t  but  think,  child,  that  if  you  were  to 
set-to  with  hearty  good  will,  and  practise  mom- 
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ingy  noon,  and  ni^t,  it  is  very  likely  you  mij^t 
learn  enough,  after  a  year  or  two  of  ccmstant 
pains-taking,  to  enable  you  to  give  up  all  your 
wearisome  books  at  once  and  for  ever.  That 
is  worth  thinking  of  twice,  I  promise  you."" 

*^  Indeed,  indeed,  dear  aunt,  I  never  should 
make  anything  of  it  !''\  .  .  .  exclaimed  Agnes 
eagerly ;  ^*  I  am  sure  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
people  must  begin  early,  ....  and  I  don't  at 
all  dislike  books,  ....  and  I  would  rather  go 
oat  to  teach,  if  you  please,  than  work  muslin, 
....  for  I  am  quite,  quite  sure  that  I  never 
should  do  it  well,  no,  not  even  decently.^ 

**  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  child  !  .  .  .  . 
At  any  rate,  I  have  done  my  duty  by  oiTering 
to  have  you  taught :  please  to  remember  that.'*'' 

"And  may  I  begin  then,  aunt,  with  my 
books?'' 

"And  where  are  you  to  get  books,  Mies 
Agnes  ? ....  It  is  of  no  use  to  expect  I  can  buy 
them,  and  that  you  will  find.  ...  I  see  already 
that  Silverton  is  no  rule  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  expense,  and  that  I  shall  have 
quite   enough   to   do  with   my  money  without 
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wasting  it  on  trumpery;  ....  so,  pray,  donH 
look  to  my  buying  books  for  you,  for  most  as- 
suredly I  shall  do  no  such  thing.^^ 

'*  Oh  no,  aunt !  ....  I  do  not  think  of  it, — 
there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  such  extrava- 
gance ;  you  shidl  see  how  well  I  am  provided.'' 
And  so  saying,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  small  and  very 
neat  mahogany  box,  which  in  travelling  had 
been  carefiilly  covered  by  a  leathern  case,  and 
which  her  aunt  had  suffered  to  accompany  her 
unchallenged,  because  she  presumed  it  to  be 
the  treasury  of  all  '*  her  best  things ;"  a  species 
of  female  property  for  which  the  widow  had 
never-failing  respect,  even  when  it  did  not  be- 
long to  herself,  which  was  perhaps  more  than 
could  be  said  respecting  any  other  sort  of  pro- 
perty whatever. 

Agnes  brought  this  box  in  with  difficulty 
for  though  small,  it  was  heavy,  and  when 
opened  displayed  to  the  somewhat  surprised 
eyes  of  her  aunt  a  collection  of  tiny  volumes, 
so  neatly  fitting  their  receptacle,  as  to  prove 
that  they  must  have  been  made  to  suit  eadi 
other. 
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•  f^This  waM  Mr.  Wilmot's  present  to  me, 
•Dut,^  stid  Agnes,  taking  out  a  volume  to  ex- 
hibit its  pretty  binding.  "  Was  it  not  kind 
of  him  ?^ 

^*  It  looks  very  extravagant,  I  think,  for  a 
man  whose  wife  keeps  school.  .  .  .  He  must 
have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  his  money.*" 

"  No,  aunt,  that  was  not  the  reason,  for  Mr. 
Wilmot  is  not  extravagant  at  all ;  but  he  told 
me  that  aunt  Betsy,  instead  of  paying  every 
half  year,  like  other  people,  insisted  upon  giv- 
ing him  the  five  years^  stipend  for  me,  as  well 
as  the  money  for  my  clothes,  all  at  once ;  and 
that  he  had  always  determined  upon  laying 
oat  the  interest  this  sum  had  brought  in  a 
present  for  me.  I  think  it  was  very  generous 
of  him.'' 

"  And  what  in  the  world  have  you  got  there, 
child  ?  All  grammars  and  spelling-books,  I 
suppose ;  .  .  .  .  but  it^s  the  most  senseless  quan- 
tity of  school  books  that  ever  were  got  together 
for  one  person,  I  think.  ...  I  see  no  generosity 
in  anything  so  very  silly.^'^ 
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They  are  not  school  books,  annt,  I  aflsnre 
you. 

"  Tlien  what  are  they,  pray  ?  AVhy  do  you 
make  such  a  mystery  about  it  ?'^ 

*'  Oh !  it  "'s  no  mystery ;  .  .  .  .  but  I  did  not 
know.  .  ,  .  I  will  read  you  the  titles,  if  you 
please,  aunt.  Here  are  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Spencer,  and  Gray ;  .  .  .  .  these  are  al!  my 
English  books."' 

"  And  what  are  these  ?^ 

"  Racine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boi- 
leau.'" 

"  What  useless  trash  !  .  .  .  .  And  these  ?'", 

**  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Petrarch ;  .  .  .  .  and 
these  six  larger  volumes  are  the  ^  componimenii 
lirici  *  of  various  authors." 

*'  Oh  goodness,  child  !  .  .  .  .  don't  jabber 
your  stupid  school  jargon  to  me.  .  .  .  There ! 
....  take  them  all  away  again ;  I  can't  very 
well  see  how  they  are  to  help  you  make  a  gover- 
ness of  yourself :  grammars,  I  should  think,  and 
dictionaries,  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  for 
that  sort  of  profitable  usefulness.'' 

^*  And  I  have  got  them  too,   aunt,   in  my 
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clollws  trunk ;  and  if  you  will  but  be  pleased 
to  let  me  give  mj  time  to  it,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  shall  get  on  very  well."'' 

"  Get  on  !  .  .  .  .  get  on  to  vrhat,  child  ?"*' 

^^To  reading  both  French  aud  Italian  with 
fiicilitj,  ....  and  perhaps  to  writing  both  with 
toleiable  correctness.'^ 

*^  Well,  ....  if  it  will  enable  you  to  get. 
your  bread  one  of  these  days,  I  am  sure  that 
I  donH  wish  to  hinder  it, — so  go  to  work  as 
soon  as  you  will,— only  pray  donH  let  me  hear 
any  more  about  it,  for  I  quite  hate  the  sort  of 
thing, — ^though  of  course,  my  dear,  if  I  was  in 
your  situation,  I  should  know  it  was  my  duty 
to  think  differently.  But  those  whom  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  with  wealth,  have  a  right  to 
indulge  their  taste, ....  and  my  taste  is  altoge- 
ther that  of  a  lady.*" 

From  this  time  the  aching  void  in  the  heart, 
and  almost  in  the  intellect  of  Agnes,  seemed 
supplied.  Her  aunt,  when  she  did  not  want 
her  as  a  walking  companion,  suffered  her  to  go 
on  reading  and  scribbling  to  her  hearfs  content, 
and  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  from  its  giving 
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her  the  air  of  being  still  a  child  learning  lessons, 
which  was  exactly  the  footing  on  which  she 
wished  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  for  another  year 
or  two,  as  she  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  inconvenience  of  having  a  grown-up  niece, 
while  still  in  the  pride  of  beauty  herself. 

In  this  manner  the  period  allotted  for  their 
stay  at  Exeter  wore  away ;  Mrs.  Bamaby's 
wardrobe,  embroidery,  and  all,  was  quite  ready 
for  display ;  Betty  Jacks,  ahas  Jemingham, 
had  learned  to  look  exceedingly  like  a  disre- 
putable young  woman,  to  run  of  errands,  and 
to  iron  out  tumbled  dresses ;  the  bright  sun  of 
June  had  succeeded  the  lovely  temperature  of 
a  Devonshire  spring,  and  everything  seemed  to 
invite  the  adventurous  widow  to  a  wider  field 
of  display.  But  before  she  made  this  onward 
movement  from  which  she  hoped  so  much,  it 
was  necessary  to  apprize  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Peters,  of  her  affectionate  intention  of  passing  a 
few  months  at  Clifton,  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  and  her  family.  The  letter 
by  which  this  intention  was  annomiced,  is  too 
characteristic  of  my  heroine  to  be  omitted. 
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^^  My  deabest  Sister, 

««  Under  the  dreadful  calamity  that  has  &IIen 
upon  me,  no  idea  has  suggest^  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  comfort  to  my  widowed  heart  hut 
the  hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my  lost 
Bamahy^s  sister !  Beloved  Margaret !  .  .  .  . 
So  let  me  call  you,  for  so  have  I  been  used  to 
hear  you  called  by  him  !  .  .  .  .  Beloved  Mar- 
garet I  Let  me  hope  that  from  you,  and  your 
charming  family,  I  shall  find  the  sympathy  and 
affection  I  so  greatly  need. 

**  Your  admirable  brother  .  .  .  my  lost  but  ne- 
yer-to-be-forgotten  husband  ....  was  as  success- 
fid  as  he  deserved  to  be  in  the  profession  of  which 
he  was  the  highest  ornament,  and  left  an  ample 
fortune, — the  whole  of  which,  as  you  know,  he 
bequeathed  to  me  with  a  confidence  and  libe- 
rality well  befitting  the  perfect,  the  matchless 
love,  which  united  us.  But,  alas  !  my  sister. 
Providence  denied  us  a  pledge  of  this  tender 
love,  and  where  then  can  I  so  naturally  look 
for  the  ultimate  possessors  of  his  noble  fortune 
as  amongst  your  family?     I  have  one  young 
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niece,  still  almost  a  child,  whom  I  shall  bring 
with  me  to  Clifton.  But  though  I  am  passion* 
ately  attached  to  her,  my  sense  of  justice  is  too 
strong  to  permit  my  ever  suffering  her  claims 
to  interfere  with  those  more  justly  founded. 
When  we  become  better  acquainted,  my  dearest 
Margaret,  you  will  find  that  this  sense  of  what 
is  right  is  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  my  actions, 
and  I  trust  you  will  feel  it  to  be  a  proof  of  this, 
that  my  style  and  manner  of  living  are  greatly 
witliin  my  means.  In  fact,  I  never  cease  to 
remember,  dear  sister,  that,  though  the  widow 
of  my  poor  Bamaby,  I  am  the  daughter  of  the 
well-born  but  most  unfortunate  clergyman  of 
Silverton,  who  was  obliged  to  sell  his  long-de- 
scended estate  in  consequence  of  the  treachery 
of  a  friend  who  ruined  him.  Thus,  while  the 
high  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins  teaches 
me  to  do  what  is  honourable,  the  unexpected 
poverty  which  fell  upon  my  own  family,  makes 
me  feel  that  there  is  more  real  dignity  in  living 
with  economy,  than  in  spending  what  my  con- 
fiding husband  left  at  my  disposal,  and  thus 
putting  it  out  of  my  power  to  increase  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  natural  heirs. 
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This  will,  I  hope,  explain  to  you  satisfactorily 
my  not  travelling  with  my  own  carriage,  and 
my  having  no  other  retinae  than  one  ladyV 
maid.  Alas  !  ....  it  is  not  in  pomp  or  parade 
that  a  truly  widowed  heart  can  find  conso- 
laiioii  i 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  sister,  and 
have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  where  you  think  I 
had  better  drive,  on  arriving  at  Clifton.  With 
most  affectionate  love  to  Mr.  Peters,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  fond  aunt  to  all  your  dear  children, 
I  remain,  dearest  Margaret, 

"  Your  ever  devoted  sister, 

"  Martha  Babnaby." 

This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Peters  at 
the  breakfast-table,  round  which  were  assem* 
bled  three  daughters,  one  son,  and  her  husband. 
The  lady  read  it  through  in  silence,  cast  her 
eyes  rapidly  over  it  a  second  time,  and  then 
handed  it  over  to  her  spouse  with  an  air  of 
some  solemnity,  though  something  very  like  a 
smile  passed  across  her  features  at  the  same 
moment. 
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Mr.  Peters  also  read  the  letter,  but  not  like 
his  lady,  in  silence. 

*'  Very  kind  of  her  indeed !  .  .  •  .  Poor  dear 
lady  !  ....  a  true  mourner,  that  ^s  plain  enough 
to  be  seen.  .  . .  She  must  be  an  excellent  good 
woman,  my  dear,  this  widow  of  poor  Bamaby ; 
and  I  ^m  heartily  glad  she  is  coming  among  us. 
Your  aunt  Barnaby'^s  coming,  girls,  and  I  hope 
you  '11  all  behave  so  as  to  make  her  love  you. 
....  Is  there  any  objection,  Margaret,  to  the 
children's  seeing  this  letter  ?'' 

"  None  at  all,''  replied  the  lady  ....'*  ex- 
cepting   " 

''  Excepting  what,  my  dear  ?•...!  am 
sure  it  is  a  letter  that  would  do  her  honour  any- 
where, and  I  should  be  proud  to  read  it  on  the 
exchange.  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  by  except- 
ing?" 

^'  It  is  no  matter.  .  .  .  The  girls  and  I  can 

talk  about   it   afterwards,  ....  and  James,  I 

think,  will  understand  it  very  clearly  at  once." 

^'  Understand  it  ?  ....  to  be  sure  he  will.  .  . 

I  never  read  a  better  letter,  or  one  more  easily 
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understood,  in  mj  life.— Here,  James,  read  it 
aloud  to  your  sisters.'" 

The  young  man  obeyed,  and  read  it  very 
demurely  to  the  end,  though,  more  than  once, 
his  laughing  blue  eye  sent  a  glance  to  his  mo* 
ther  that  satisfied  her  she  was  right  in  her  es» 
timate  of  his  acuteness. 

**  That 's  an  aunt  worth  having,  isn^t  it  ?^.  •  . 
said  old  Peters,  standing  up,  and  taking  his 
favourite  station  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his 
back  to  the  grate,  though  no  fire  was  in  it. 
....**  Now  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  airs  and 
graces,  because  she  comes  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  but  that  you  will  one  and  all 
do  your  best  to  make  her  see  that  you  are 
worthy  of  her  favour."" 

*'  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  shew  myself  a  dutiful 
and  observant  nephew.  .  .  .  But  donH  you  think, 
sir,  that '  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much  ?' '' 

"  Oh !  but  she  '11  keep  her  word,'\  .  .  .  replied 
his  mother,  laughing. 

**  Keep  her  word .?....  to  be  sure  she  will, 
poor  lady !     She  is  broken-hearted  and  broken- 
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spirited,  as  it  ^s  easy  to  see  by  her  letter,''  ob- 
served the  worthy  Mr.  Peters ;  "  and  I  do  hope, 
wife,  that  you  will  be  very  kind  to  her.*" 

"  And  where  shall  I  tell  her  to  drive,  Mr. 
Peters  ?" 

"  To  the  York  hotel,  my  dear,  I  should 
think." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  rather  fancy  she  ex- 
pects we  should  ask  her  to  come  here  ?'' 

*'  No !  .  .  .  .  Well,  that  did  not  strike  me. 
Let  me  see  the  letter  again.  .  .  .  But  it's  no 
matter;  whether  she  does  or  does  not  it  may 
be  quite  as  well  to  do  it ; ...  .  and  she  says  she 
likes  to  save  her  money,  poor  thing." 

The  father  and  son  then  set  off  to  walk  to 
Bristol,  and  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters were  left  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  letter, 
and  then  to  answer  it. 

'^  I  see  what  you  think,  mamma,"  said  the 
eldest  girl,  as  the  door  closed  after  them ;  **  you 
have  no  faith  in  this  widowed  aunt's  lachry- 
mals ?" 

^^  Not  so  much,  Mary,  as  I  might  have, 
perhaps,  if  she  said  less  about  her  sorrows." 
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**  And  her  generous  intentions  in  our  fayour, 
maimna,^ ....  said  the  youngest,  '^  perhaps 
you  haye  no  faith  in  them  either."^ 

**  Not  so  much,  Lucy,*"  said  the  lady,  repeat- 
ing her  words,  *^  as  I  might  haye,  perhaps, 
if  she  said  less  about  it.^^ 

"  I  hope  you  are  deceived,  all  of  you,"  said 
EUizabeth,  the  second  girl,  yery  solemnly ;  '^  and 
I  must  say  I  tliink  it  is  yery  shocking  to  put 
such  dreadful  constructions  upon  the  conduct 
of  a  person  you  know  so  little  about." 

^^  I  am  sure  I  put  no  constructions,"  replied 
Mary,  "  I  only  ventured  to  guess  at  mamma's." 

^^  And  I  beg  to  declare  that  my  sins  against 
this  generous  new  relative  have  gone  no  far- 
ther," said  Lucy. 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,  girls,"  said  the 
lively  mother.  "  Let  us  all  start  fair  for  the 
loaves  and  fishes ;  .  .  .  .  and  now,  Elizabetli,  ring 
the  bell,  let  the  breakfast  be  removed,  and  you 
will  see  that  I  shall  reply  in  a  very  sober  and 
proper  way  to  this  pathetic  communication." 

The  letter  Mrs.  Peters  composed  and  read 
to  her  daughters,  was  approved  even  by  the 
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sober-minded  and  conscientious  Elizabeth;  it 
contained  an  obliging  offer  of  accommodation 
at  their  house  in  Rodney  Place,  till  Mrs.  Bar- 
nabj  should  have  found  lodgings  to  suit  her, 
and  ended  with  kind  regards  from  all  the 
family,  and  "  /  beg  j/ou  to  believe  me  your 
affectionate  sister,  Margaret  Peters.'*'^ 

So  far,  everything  prospered  with  our  widow. 
This  invitation  was  exactly  what  she  wished, 
and  having  answered,  accepted,  and  fixed  the 
day  and  probable  hour  at  which  it  was  to 
begin,  Mrs.  Barnaby  once  more  enjoyed  the 
delight  of  preparing  herself  for  a  journey  that 
was  to  lead  her  another  step  towards  the  goal 
she  had  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ENTREE  OF  MRS.  BARNABY  IN  MRS.  PETERs's  DRAW- 
IMG^ROOM.— FAMILY  CONSULTATIONS. — ARRANGEMENTS 
FOB  MISS  WILLOUGHBY's  DRESS  FOR  SOME  TIME  TO 
COME. 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  consider- 
ably more  fortunate  than  she  had  ventured  to 
hope,   for   the   "  clothier,'^   and    the   clothier's 
family,  held  a  much  higher  station   in  society 
than  she  had  anticipated.     Mr.  Peters  had  for 
many  years    been    an   active  and   prosperous 
manufacturer,   neither  above  his  business,   nor 
below  enjoying  the  ample  fortune  acquired  by 
it;   his  wife  was  a  lively,  agreeable,  lady-like 
woman,   formed  to  be   well  received  by   any 
society  that  the  chances    of  commerce  might 
have  thrown  her  into,  being   sufficiently  well 
educated  and  sufficiently  gifted  to  do  credit  to 
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the  highest,  and  without  any  pretensions  which 
might  have  caused  her  either  to  give  or  receive 
pain,  had  the  chances  heen  against  her,  and  she 
had  become  the  wife  of  a  poor  instead  of  a 
rich  manufacturer.  The  eldest  son,  who  was 
excellently  well  calculated  to  follow  the  steps 
of  his  lucky  father,  was  already  married  and 
settled  at  Frome,  with  a  share  of  the  business 
of  which  he  was  now  the  most  efficient  support ; 
the  younger  son,  who  was  intended  for  the 
church,  wiis  at  present  at  home  for  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  commencing  term-keep- 
ing at  Oxford ;  and  the  three  daughters,  from 
appearance,  education,  and  manners,  were  per- 
fectly well  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  first- 
rate  belles  in  the  Clifton  ball-room.  Their  house 
and  its  furniture,  their  carriage  and  establish- 
ment, were  all  equally  beyond  the  widow^s 
expectations,  so  that,  in  short,  a  very  agreeable 
surprise  awaited  her  arrival  at  Clifton. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  of  the  last  week  in 
June,  that  a  Bristol  hackney-coach  deposited 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  her  niece,  her  Jemingham,  and 
her  trunks,   at  No.   4,   Rodney   Place.     The 
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ladies  of  the  Peters  family  had  just  left  the 
duiner-table,  and  were  awaiting  their  relative 
in  the  drawing-room.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  the  interesting  widow  made  her  entree 
among  them  in  the  dress  she  had  indulged 
in  during  her  residence  at  Exeter;  she  was 
not  so  thoughtless ;  and  so  well  had  poor  Agnes 
already  learned  to  know  her,  that  she  felt  little 
surprise  when  she  saw  her,  the  day  before  they 
left  that  city,  draw  forth  every  melancholy 
article  that  she  had  discarded,  and  heard  her 
say,— 

"  My  Hfe  passes,  Agnes,  in  a  constant  watch- 
fulness of  the  feelings  of  others.  ...  It  was  for 
your  sake,  dear  girl,  that  I  so  early  put  off  this 
sad  attire,  and  the  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings 
of  my  dear  sister-in-law  now  induces  me  to  re- 
sume it,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  that  she  may 
feel  I  come  to  find  my  first  consolation  from 
her  !^ 

So  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Bamaby  stepped 
into  the  stage-coach  that  was  to  convey  her 
to  Bristol  with  her  lilacs,  her  greys,  and  her 
pink  whites,  all  carefully  shrouded  from  sight 
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in  band-boxes,  and  herself  a  perfect  model  of 
conjugal  woe. 

"  Shew  me  to  my  sister  r  said  the  widow, 
as  soon  as  she  had  counted  all  her  own  pack- 
ages, and  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  with- 
out an  atom  of  embroidery,  in  her  hand,  her 
voice  ready  to  falter,  her  knees  to  tremble,  and 
her  tears  to  flow,  she  followed  the  servant  up 
stairs. 

Mrs.  Peters  came  very  decorously  forward  to 
meet  her,  but  she  was,  perhaps,   hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  very  long  embrace  in  which  her 
unknown  sister  held  her.     Mrs.  Peters  was  a 
very  little  woman,  and  was  almost  lost  to  sight 
in  the  arms  and  the  draperies  of  the  widow  ;  but 
when  at  last  she  was  permitted  to  emerge,  Ag- 
nes was  cheered  and  greatly  comforted  by  the 
pleasing  reception   she    gave  her ;    while    the 
young  ladies  in  their  turn  (with  the  exception 
of  the  grave  and  reasonable  Elizabeth,  perhaps,) 
submitted  rather  impatiently  to  the   lingering 
and   sobbing  embraces  of  their  new  aunt,  as 
they  had  by  no  means  gazed  their  All  on  the 
lovely  creature  she  brought  with  her. 
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numgh  ihete  was  certwil j  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  should 
not  be  beantifdl)  both  Mrs.  Peters  and  her 
daaghters  gazed  on  her  with  something  like 
astonishment.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  strange 
that  they  had  not  heard  before  of  what  was  so 
very  much  out  of  the  common  way;  and  so 
great  was  the  effect  her  appearance  produced, 
9nd  so  engrossing  the  attention  she  drew,  that 
Mrs.  Bamaby  passed  almost  uncriticised ;  and 
when  the  ladies  of  the  family  met  afterwards, 
a  female  committee,  in  Mrs.  Peters's  dressing- 
room,  and  asked  each  other  what  they  thought 
of  their  new  relation,  no  one  seemed  prepared 
to  say  more  of  her  than  ....  *^  Oh  !  ....  she 
has  been  handsome,  certainly  ....  only  she 
rouges,  and  is  a  great  deal  too  tall ;  . .  .  .  But, 
did  you  eyer  see  so  beautiful,  so  elegant  a  crea- 
ture, as  her  niece  ?"  Such,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, according  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker, 
was  the  judgment  of  all. 

Before  this  judgment  was  passed  upon  the 
new  arrivals  in  the  dressing-room,  the  aunt 
and  niece  had  also  undergone  the  scrutiny  of 
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both  father  and  son,  who  had  joined  them  at  the 
tea-table. 

Thej,  too,  had  held  their  secret  committee, 
and  freely  enough  exchanged  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

^'  Upon  my  word,  James,  she  is  an  extremely 
fine  woman,  and  I  really  never  saw  any  person 
conduct  herself  better  upon  such  an  occa* 
sion.  AH  strangers,  you  know,  and  she,  poor 
soul !  .  .  .  .  with  her  heart  breaking  to  think 
what  she  has  lost !....!  really  cannot  but  ad- 
mire her,  and  I  flatter  myself  we  shall  all  find 
means  to  make  her  like  us  too.  I  hope  you 
agree  with  me,  James,  in  my  notions  about 
her  !" 

^^  Oh  !  dear,  yes.  ...  I  am  sure  I  do  .  .  .  .  a 
very  excellent  person — indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  .  .  .  But  did  you  ever,  sir,  see  such  a 
creature  as  her  niece  ?  She  seemed  to  me 
something  more  like  a  vision — an  emanation 
— than  a  reality." 

*'  A  what,  James  ?" 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  be- 
lieve  I  have  lost  my  senses  already.     DonH 
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joa  think,  fiither,  I  had  better  set  off  for  Ox- 
ford to-morrow  morning  P"^ 

*^  Good  gcadous !  no,  James. .  .  .  Why  should 
yon  go  away  jnst  as  your  aunt  Bamaby  is 
oome,  and  she  having  such  kind  intentions  to- 
wards yon  ail  ?^ 

"Very  welU  air,''  replied  the  gay-hearted 
youth ;  "if  such  be  your  pleasure,  I  will  brave 
the  danger,  and  trust  to  Providence.  .  .  .  But, 
good  night,  &ther  J  ....  I  must  say  one  word 
to  my  sisters  before  they  go  to  bed"  ....  And 
the  privileged  intruder  entered  his  mother's 
dressing-room  while  the  party  were  still  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  new-comers. 

*^  Oh  !  here  comes  James,"  exclaimed  Lucy, 
making  room  for  him  on  the  sofa  where  she 
was  seated.  "  That 's  delightful  I  Come,  mam- 
ma, sit  down  again  ....  let  us  hear  what  this 
aooomplished  squire  of  dames  says  of  her.  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  now,  James,  that  Kattie  M^Gee 
is  the  prettiest  girl  you  ever  saw  ?" 

"  Prettiest  ? — why,  yes,  prettiest,  as  contra- 
distingnished  from  most  beautifiil, — perhaps  I 
do,"  replied  tiie  young  man,  with  an  ex-cathedra 
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sort  of  air ;  ....  ^^  but  if  you  mean  to  ask 
who  I  think  the  very  loveliest  creation  ever 
permitted  to  consecrate  the  earth  by  setting 
her  heaven-bom  feet  upon  it,  I  reply  Miss 
Agnes  Willoughby  !^ 

"  Bravo !  .  .  .  .  That  will  do,**  replied  Lucy* 
"  I  thought  how  it  would  fare  with  the  ptiir 
Scottish  lassie  the  moment  I  beheld  this  new 
divinity.*" 

'*  Boor  James !  I  am  really  sorry  for  you 
this  time,^'  said  his  mother,  ^^  for  I  cannot  give 
you  much  hope  of  a  cure  from  the  process  that 
has  hitherto  proved  so  successftil.  ...  I  see  no 
chance  whatever  of  a  "  fairer  she^  coming  to 
cauterize,  by  a  new  flame,  the  wound  inflicted 
by  this  marvellous  Miss  Willoughby.^ 

"They  jest  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound  !^  exclaimed  the  young  man  fervently 
.  .  .  .  ^^  Mary !  .  .  .  .  Elizabeth  !  •  . .  .  have  you 
none  of  you  a  feeling  of  pity  for  me  ?  ... .  Oh  ! 
how  I  envy  you  all !  ....  for  you  can  gaae 
and  bask  in  safety  in  the  beams  of  this  glo- 
rious brightness,  while  I,  as  my  mother  says, 
am  doomed  to  be  scorched  incurably  !^ 
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'*  If  you  have  any  discretion,  James,  you 
will  ran  away,"  said  his  eldest  sister.  .  .  .  ^'  Her 
generous  aunt,  you  know,  has  declared  that  she 
shall  neyer  have  any  of  uncle  Bamaby^s  money ; 
and  if  you  stay  you  may  depend  upon  it  that, 
while  you  are  making  love  to  the  niece,  I  shall 
be  winning  the  heart  of  the  aunt,  and  contrive 
by  my  amiable  cajoleries  to  get  your  nhare  and 
my  own  too  of  all  she  so  nobly  means  to  be- 
stow upon  us." 

"  Nonsense,  Mary  !  .  .  .  .  Don't  believe  her, 
James !"....  cried  the  worthy  matter-of-fact 
Elizabeth.  "  If  you  are  really  in  love  with 
her  already,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
scheme  indeed  for  you  to  marry  her,  because 
then  Mrs.  Bamaby  could  be  doing  her  <luty  to 
you  both  at  once." 

"  Very  true,  Elizabeth,"  ....  said  the  mo- 
ther ;  "  but  you  none  of  you  recollect  that  while 
you  have  been  regaling  yourselves  with  the 
charms  of  the  young  lady,  I  have  been  worn  to 
a  thread  by  listening  to  the  noble  sentiments 
of  the  old  ...  .  old  ?  ....  mercy  on  me !  the 
elder  one.     Pray,  offer   to  set  off  with  them. 
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James,  in  quest  of  lodgings  as  soon  as  break- 
&6t  is  over  to-morrow,  for  I  foresee  that  I  can- 
not stand  it  long.  .  .  .  And  now  go  away  all 
of  yon,  for  I  am  tired  to  death.  Good  night ! 
....  Good  night  I'' 

And  now  let  ns  see  the  impression  made 
on  the  aunt  and  niece  by  their  reception,  for, 
though  separate  rooms  were  prepared  for  them, 
Mrs.  Bamaby  did  not  permit  the  weary  Agnes 
to  enjoy  the  supreme  luxury  of  this  solitaxy 
apartment  tiU  she  had  indulged  herself  with  a 
little  gossip. 

Mrs.  Peters  had  herself  shewn  Mrs.  Bar^ 
naby  to  her  room,  at  the  door  of  which  she  wat 
preparing  to  utter  a  final  good  night,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  escape  without  another  sis* 
terly  embrace,  and  being  held  by  the  hand 
for  some  minutes,  while  the  widow  said,—- 

''  You  know  not  how  soothing  it  is  to  my 
feelings,  dearest  Margaret !  .  .  .  .  yon  must 
allow  me  to  call  you  Margaret  ....  you  know 
not  how  soothing,  how  delightful  it  is  to  my 
feelings  to  lay  my  head  and  poor  aching  heart 
to  rest  under  the  roof  of  my  dear  Bamaby^s 
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siller  1  .  .  .  .  Alas !  none  but  those  who  have 
niffeved  as  I  have  done,  can  fnlly  understand 
this. .  •  •  And  yet  I  so  much  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand me,  dearest  sister !  ....  I  so  long  to 
have  my  heart  appreciated  by  you  !  .  .  .  .  Step 

in  for  one  moment,  wiU  you  r And  the 

reqaesl  was  seconded  by  a  gentle  pulling,  which 
snfliced  to  bring  the  imprisoned  Mrs.  Peters 
WfMj  within  the  door.  .  .  .  ^'  I  cannot  part  with 
yon  till  I  have  explained  a  movement  ....  a 
rosh  of  sentiment,  I  may  call  it, — ^that  has  come 
upon  me  since  I  entered  this  dear  dwelling. 
The  time  is  come,  is  fally  come,  you  know, 
when  fiishion  dictates  the  laying  aside  this  garb 
of  woe ;  and  as  my  excellent  mother  brought 
me  up  in  all  things  respectftdly  to  follow  the 
usages  of  society,  I  have  been  struggling  to  do  so 
in  the  present  instance  ....  and  have  actually 
dready  furnished  myself  with  a  needful  change 
of  apparel ....  never  yet,  however,  dearest 
Margaret  l^ — and  here  she  pressed  her  hand* 
kerchief  to  her  eyes, — ^'  never  yet  have  I  had 
the  courage  to  wear  it.  But,  thank  Heaven  i 
I  now  feel  strengthened,  and  when  we  meet 
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to-morrow  you  shall  see  the  influenoe  the  aght 
of  you  and  your  dear  family  has  had  upon  me. 
And  now,  good  night,  my  sister !....!  will 
detain  you  no  longer, ....  but  do  explain  to  your 
charming  family,  dear  Margaret !  how  this  sud- 
den change  in  my  appearance  has  been  wrought 
....  Good  night !  .  .  . .  But  where  is  Agnes  ? 
....  Poor  love !  she  will  not  sleep,  even  in 
your  elegant  mansion,  till  she  has  received  my 
parting  kiss.  She  perfectly  dotes  upon  me! 
....  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  her 
be  sent  to  me  ?'^ 


In  the  happiest  state  of  spirits  from  the 
conscious  skill  with  which  she  had  managed 
this  instantaneous  change  of  garments  .... 
delighted  with  the  unexpected  elegance  of  the 
house,  and  all  within  it  ...  .  with  her  recep- 
tion, ....  and,  above  all  else,  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  able  manner  in  which  she  had 
propitiated  the  favour  of  these  important  rela- 
tives by  her  letter,  the  widow  rang  the  bell  for 
her  Jemingham,    and    anxiously  awaited   her 
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arrival  and  that  of  her  niece,  that  die  might 
indulge  a  little  in  the  happy,  boastiiil  vein 
that  swelled  her  bosom. 

*^  Well,  tny  dear,^  she  broke  out,  the  instant 
Agnes  entered,  **  I  hope  you  like  my  brother 
and  sister,  and  my  nieces  and  my  nephew.  .  .  . 
Upon  my  word,  Agnes,  you  are  the  luckiest 
girl  in  the  world !  What  a  family  for  you  to 
be  introduced  to,  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  too,  and  that  on  your  very  first  in- 
troduction into  life !  They  must  be  exceed- 
ingly wealthy  ....  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  a  great  many 
servants,  Jemingham  ?^ 

"Oh  my! — sure  enough,  ma^am!  ....  There's 
the  footman,  and  the  boy,  and  the  coachman.'" 

"  A  coachman  !^  interrupted  Mrs.  Bamaby ; 
**  they  keep  a  carriage,  then  ?  ....  I  really  had 
no  idea  of  it.  My  dear  Bamaby  never  told 
me  that ....  I  wonder  at  it !  .  .  .  .  And  well, 
Jemingham,  how  many  maids  are  there  ? 

"  Oh  lor !  ma^am,  I  hardly  can  tell,  for  I 
was  tooked  to  sit  in  one  room,  and  there  was 
one,  and  maybe  two  maids,  as  bided  in  another ; 

N  5 
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that  was  the  kitchen  I  sem^  ma'^am,  and  every- 
thing was  80  elegant,  ma^am.  .  .  .^ 

*^  I  dare  say  it  was,  Jemingham,  ....  and 
you  most  be  very  careful  tx)  keep  up  your  own 
consequence,  and  mine  too,  in  such  a  house 
as  this.  You  understand  me,  Jemingham:  I 
have  already,  you  remember,  given  you  some 
hints.  .  .  .  You  have  not  forgotten,  I  hope  ?*" 

"  No,  that  I  haven't,  ma'am,"*'  repHed  the 
girl ;  "  and  ....  I  mean  to  tell  'em  .  .  .  ."  but 
looking  at  Agnes,  she  stopped  short,  as  it  seem- 
ed, because  she  was  there. 

"  Very  well  ....  that 's  quite  right, ....  and 
I  'U  give  you  these  gloves  of  mine.  Mend  them 
neatly  to-morrow  morning,  and  never  be  seen 
to  go  out  without  gloves,  Jemingham.  .  .  .  And 
now  unpack  my  night-bag,  ....  and  you  had 
better  just  open  my  trunk  too.  Remember  to 
learn  the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  cx)me  to  me 
exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  I  sh^ 
put  on  my  black  satin  to-morrow,  and  my 
lavender  trimmings.  .  .  .  You  know  where  to 
find  them  all,  don't  you  P" 

•*  Yes,  ma'am." 
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^^  Verjr  w^  fwtgei  nothing,  mid  I  will  give 
you  that  cap  with  the  lilac  bowB  that  I  dirtied- 
out  at  Exeter.  « • .  Mercy  on  me,  Agnes,  how 
yon  are  yawning  !** 

^^1  am  vexy  tired,  aunt,  and  I  will  wish 
jTon  good  nigfat  now,  if  you  please.^ 

^^  What !  .  .  . .  without  one  word  of  all  you 
have  seen  ?  Well,  you  are  a  stupid  girl, 
Agnee,  and  that  ^s  the  £Btct.  .  .  .  Yon  find  no- 
thing, I  suppose,  to  like  or  admire  in  my  sis- 
ter'^8  house,  oir  in  those  delightful,  fashionable- 
looking  young  people  ?" 

^^  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  aunt,  ....  only  I  think 
I  am  too  sleepy  to  do  justice  to  them.  They 
are  very  agreeable,  and  I  like  them  very  much 
indeed.'" 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  child,  ....  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  your  best  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  to  them  in  return.  If  you  were 
not  such  a  baby,  that  young  man  would  make 
a  capital  match  for  you,  I  dare  say.  But  we 
must  not  think  about  that,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  And, 
now  you  may  go ;  .  .  .  .  but  stay  one  minute. 
Observe,  Agnes,  I  have  explained  to  my  sister 
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all  my  feelings  abont  my  mourning,  and  you 
must  take  care  to  let  the  young  people  under- 
stand that  you  keep  on  with  crape  and  bom* 
basin  some  time  longer,  because  you  like  it 
best.  .  .  .  And,  by  the  by,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  at  once,  my  dear,  that  as  you  look  so  par- 
ticularly well  in  deep  mourning,  and  are  so 
fond  of  wearing  it,  you  had  better  not  think 
of  a  change  for  some  time  to  come.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  find  every- 
thing as  I  come  up  the  coimtry  a  vast  deal 
indeed  dearer  than  I  expected,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  save  every 
penny  I  can.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  my  mourn- 
ing has  been  taken  so  much  care  of,  and  alto- 
gether so  little  worn,  that  the  best  gown  is 
very  nearly  as  good  as  new,  and  the  worst 
has  still  a  deal  of  wear  left  in  it.  So,  I  think 
the  best  thing  we  can  do,  Agnes,  is  to  have 
both  of  them  made  up  to  fit  you,  that  is,  when 
your  own  are  quite  worn-out ;  ....  and  my 
bonnets  too,  if  I  can  teach  Jemingham  to 
wash  the  crape  nicely  in  a  little  small  beer, 
they  will  come  out  looking  quite  like  new,  .... 
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and  the  J  are  so  becoming  to  you .'....  and 
in  this  way,  you  see,  my  dear,  a  great  many 
pounds  may  be  saved."^ 

^^  Thank  you,  aunt,"^  meekly  replied  Agnes. 

'*  Well,  there  ^s  a  good  girl,  go  to  bed  now, 
and  be  sure  to  make  the  young  ladies  under- 
stand that  you  go  on  with  crape  and  bombasin 
because  you  like  it.*" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MRS.  PETERS  BECOMES  UNEASY,  BUT  CONTRIVES  TO  AT- 
TAIN HER  OBJECT. — A  PLEASANT  WALK  DISCOVERED  TO 
BE  A  GOOD  MEANS  OF  MAKING  A  PARTY  OF  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  EACH  OTHER. — MRS.  PETERS 
SHEWS  MUCH  PROMPTITUDE  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  TAK- 
INO    LODGINGS. — SHE    ALSO   DISCOVERS  THE    BEST    MODE 

OF      LIONIZING     A     LADY     WHO     IS    TOO      BEAUTIFUL. 

ANOTHER     COUNTRY     WALK     IMPROVES     THE     INTIMACY 
BETWEEN   THE    YOUNG    LADIES. 


The  impressions  mutually  received  over- 
night, were  not  greatly  changed  when  the 
parties  met  again  on  the  following  morning ; 
excepting,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Peters  was  rather 
surprised  at  seeing  the  widow  looking  so  very 
smart,  and  so  very  much  handsomer. 

The  young  people  could  hardly  admire 
Agnes  more  than  they  had  done  before,  though 
they  confessed  that  they  were  not  fully  aware 
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of  the  particular  beauty  of  her  hair,  or  of  the 
perfect  flymmetry  of  her  person,  till  they  had 
seen  her  by  daylight ;  but  Mrs.  Peters  pleaded 
gnilty  to  disliking  her  aifectionate  sister  quite 
as  much  on  Tuesday  morning  as  she  had  done 
on  Monday  night ;  and  as  the  sun  shone  bright- 
ly she  took  advantage  of  this  to  introduce  the 
subject  that  was  decidedly  next  her  heart. 

^*  You  must  take  care  to  put  this  beautifid 
day  to  profit,  Mrs.  Bamaby,"  said  she.  "  Of 
course  you  have  heard  of  our  rocks,  and  our 
downs.  Miss  Willoughby?  and  you  could  not 
look  at  them  through  a  more  favourable  atmo- 
sphere. .  .  .  We  shall  have  time  to  take  you 
to  our  famous  windmill,  and  to  shew  you  some 
lodgings  too,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  for  we  Bristol 
people  never  sacrifice  buaness  to  pleasure.  I 
thought  of  yon  yesterday  morning  when  I  saw 
a  bill  up  at  Sion  Row  ....  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest lodgings  in  Clifton,  and  it  will  be  danger- 
ous to  put  off  looking  at  them,  they  are  so  very 
likely  to  be  taken.'" 

The  good-natured   Mr.  Peters  felt  a  great 
inclination  to  say  that  there  could  be  no  need 
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of  hurry  in  looking  out  for  lodgings,  as  he 
should  be  so  very  glad  to  keep  the  ladies  where 
they  were ;  but,  though  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony (real  harmony)  and  good  feeling  existed 
between  Mr.  Peters  and  his  wife,  a  very 
salutary  understanding  also  existed,  that  when- 
ever she  said  anything  that  he  did  not  quite 
comprehend,  which  not  unfrequently  happened, 
he  was  neither  to  contradict  nor  observe  upon 
it  till  the  matter  had  been  inquired  into  be- 
tween them  when  they  were  tite-a-titty  upon 
which  occasions  he  always  found  her  as  ready 
to  hear  as  to  render  reasons,  and  it  was  rare 
indeed  that  the  conference  broke  up  without 
their  being  of  the  same  mind. 

In  conformity  to  this  excellent  rule,  the  good 
man  suffered  this  lodging-hunting  expedition  to 
be  arranged  without  offering  any  objection,  and 
set  off  on  his  daily  walk  to  the  Bristol  exchange, 
with  no  other  observation  than  that  he  should 
leave  James  to  escort  them,  as  he  did  not 
think  he  should  find  him  a  very  gay  companion 
if  he  took  him  away. 

The   ladies   then  immediately  dispersed  to 
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bonnet  and  cloak  themselres,  and  in  a  few 
minntes  the  whole  partj,  amounting  to  seven, 
all  tamed  out  npon  the  broad  flagstones  of 
Rodney  Place,  and  dividing  into  three  couples, 
with  James  hanging  on  upon  that  of  which 
Agnes  was  one,  proceeded,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Bamaby  and  Mrs.  Peters,  towards  Sion  Row. 

Before  they  reached  it,  however,  James  call- 
ed a  council  with  his  eldest  sister  and  Miss 
Willoughby,  upon  the  necessity  of  so  very 
huge  a  party  all  going  to  look  for  lodgings. 

**  Would  it  not  be  better,  Mary,""  said  the 
young  .man,  ^'  for  us  to  take  Miss  Willoughby 
to  the  down  ?  The  others  can  follow  if  they 
like  it,  you  know,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet 
them  coming  back.**^ 

"  Very  well,  then,  tell  mamma  so,  will  you  ?'^ 
replied  the  young  lady,  turning  oif  in  the  di- 
rection indicated. 

The  message  caused  the  elder  ladies  to  stop ; 
Mrs.  Peters  looked  very  much  as  if  she  did  not 
like  her  share  in  the  division,  but,  after  a  mo- 
ments hesitation,  she  good-humouredly  nodded 
assent,  and  walked  on,  Elizabeth,  (who  in  her 
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heart  believed  Mrs.  Baxnaby  was  the  kindest 
person  in  the  world,  because  she  ssud  so,)  joinr 
ing  the  elder  ladies,  and  the  four  others  striking 
off  towards  the  beautiful  rising  ground  on  the 
right. 

There  is  a  sort  of  free-masonry  among  young 
people  which  is  never  brought  into  action  till 
the  elders  are  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably for  this  reason  that  Agnes  felt  better 
acquainted  with  her  companions,  before  they 
had  pursued  their  walk  for  half  an  hour,  than 
all  the  talk  of  the  preceding  evening,  or  that 
of  the  breakfast-table,  had  enabled  her  to  be- 
come. Something,  too,  might  have  been  effected 
in  the  way  of  familiarity  by  an  accident  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  scenery  upon  which  they 
paused  to  gaze.  On  reaching  the  windmill,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  course  of  the  Avon, 
winding  its  snake-like  path  at  their  feet,  with 
the  woods  of  Leigh,  rich  in  their  midsummer 
foliage,  feathering  down  on  one  side,  and  rocks 
of  limestone,  bright  in  their  veins  of  red  and 
grey,  freshly  opened  by  the  quarrying,  rising 
beautifolly  bold  on  the  other,  Agnes  stood  wrapt 
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in  ecstasy.  Alt  she  had  yet  seen  of  Nature  had 
been  the  flowery  meads  and  blooming  apple 
(mimrds  of  the  least  romantic  part  of  Devon*^ 
shire ;  and  though  there  was  beauty  enough  in 
this  to  awaken  that  love  of  landscape  which  is 
always  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  in  a  finely- 
oiganiced  mmd,  she  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  sort  of  ^notion  the  scene  she  now  beheld 
ooearioned  her.  She  pressed  forward  before 
her  companions,  and,  utterly  unmindful  of  dan* 
gor,  leaned  over  the  verge  of  the  giddy  preci- 
pice, till  young  Peters,  really  alarmed,  seized 
her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  back  again.  Tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  and  her  face  was  as  pale  as 
marble. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Willoughby  !^  said  Mary, 
kindly,  *^  the  precipice  has  made  you  giddy, 
...  I  do  believe,  if  James  had  not  seized  you, 
that  you  would  have  fallen  !^ 

^*  Oh !  no,  no,^  replied  Agnes,  shaking  her 
head,  while  a  bright  flush  instantly  chased  the 
paleness,  *^  I  do  assure  you  I  was  not  in  any 
danger  at  all ...  .  only  I  never  saw  anything 
so  beautiful  before.^^ 
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"  Let  ns  sit  down,"  said  Lucy.  "  There  is 
no  dampness  whatever.  It  is  aknost  the  first 
day  of  real  summer,  and  the  air  is  delicious. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  here,  Agnes  ?" 

A  look  of  gratitude,  and  almost  of  affection, 
was  the  answer ;  and  as  the  little  party  sat  to- 
gether, inhaling  that  most  delicious  of  essences 
which  the  sun  draws  forth  when  herbs  and 
flowers  are  what  he  shines  upon,  with  a  lovely 
landscape  around,  and  each  other^s  fair  young 
faces  and  blithe  voices  beside  them,  was  it  won- 
derful that  the  recent  date  of  their  acquaintance 
should  be  forgotten,  or  that  they  laughed,  and 
chatted,  and  looked  about,  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves, with  as  much  gaiety  and  as  little  re- 
straint as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  years. 

They  were  all  very  happy,  and  a  full  hour 
passed  unheeded  as  they  amused  themselves, 
sometimes  with  idle  talk,  sometimes  with  list- 
ening to  the  reverberating  thunder  that  arose 
from  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  below  them,  and 
sometimes  by  sitting  silent  for  a  whole  minute 
together,  pulling  up  handfuls  of  the  fragrant 
thyme   with  which   their  couch  was   strewed. 
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They  were  all  very  happy,  but  none  of  the 
pi&rty  bad  any  notion  of  the  happinesB  of  Agnes. 
It  was  the  first  moment  of  real  positiye  enjoy- 
ment she  had  tasted  since  she  left  Empton, 
and  a  feeling  like  renewed  life  seemed  to  seize 
upon  her  senses.  Without  reasoning  abont  it, 
she  had  felt,  during  the  last  few  months,  as  if 
it  were  her  fate  to  be  unhappy,  and  that  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  submit ;  but,  to  her  equal 
delight  and  astonishment,  she  now  found  that 
nobody  ever  was  so  much  mistaken,  for  that 
she  was  one  of  the  most  particularly  happy 
people  in  the  world,  wanting  nothing  but  sun, 
sweet  air,  and  a  lovely  landscape,  to  make  her 
forget  that  such  a  thing  as  sorrow  existed ;  and 
the  only  thought  that  threw  a  shadow  upon  the 
brightness  of  her  spirit,  was  that  which  suggest- 
ed that  she  must  have  been  very  wicked  to 
have  doubted  for  a  moment  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  had  formed  this  beautiful  world  on 
purpose  to  make  people  happy. 

But,  though  every  moment  of  such  an  hour 
as  this  seems  to  leave  its  own  sweet  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  memory,  the  whole  is  soon 
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gone ;  and  when  Mary,  with  the  wisdom  eaUed 
for  hj  being  the  eldest  of  the  party,  jumped  xxpi 
exclaiming  that  they  had  quite  forgotten  their 
appointment  to  meet  her  mother  on  the  down, 
Agnes  roused  herself  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  had 
passed  through  a  momentary  trance. 

They  met  the  rest  of  their  party,  however, 
though  the  order  of  the  meeting  was  changed, 
for  it  was  our  young  set  who  encountered  the 
others  on  their  return,  after  a  ramble  of  half 
a  mile  or  so  towards  the  turnpike,  which  it  is 
probable  had  not  been  enlivened  by  any  such 
raptures  as  those  felt  by  Agnes. 

The  two  parties  now  joined,  and  the  con- 
versation was  general,  not  very  lively  perhaps, 
but  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to  Agnes, 
who  had  fallen  so  heartily  in  love  with  St. 
Vincents  rocks,  as  to  make  her  hear  of  being 
fixed  for  some  time  in  their  neighbouriiood 
with  the  greatest  deUght. 

^^  Well,  ma^am,  have  you  seen  any  lodgingt 
that  you  liked  ?'"  said  the  eldest  Miss  Peters 
to  Mrs.  Bamaby. 

^*  Yes,  my  dear  Mary,  I  have,  indeed,^ 
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{died  the  widow ;  ^^  thanks  to  your  dear  kind 
miimma,  who  has  really  been  inde&tigable. 
Glifton  aeema  exceedingly  full,  I  think,  and  I 
am  not  eorry  for  it,  for  my  poor  dear  Agnes 
really  wants  a  little  change  to  rouse  her  spirits 
. . .  .That  mourning  habit  that  she  so  deUghts 
ia»  18, 1  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  just  a  type  of 
her  disposition.**^ 

The  brother  and  sisters,  who  had  so  lately 
shared  in  the  gay  hilarity  of  Agnes^s  laughter, 
exchanged  glances,  but  said  nothing,  while  she 
herself  blushing,  and  half  laughing  again  at  the 
same  recollection,  changed  the  subject  by  say- 
ing*— 

^^  And  have  you  taken  lodgings,  aunt  ?'*'' 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  ....  small  but  very 
delightful  lodgings  in  Sion  Row  ....  the  very 
Row,  Agnes,  that  you  heard  my  dear  sister 
mention  this  morning  as  so  desirable  !  .  .  .  .  and 
which  we  quite  despaired  of  getting  at  first, 
for  there  appeared  to  be  all  sorts  of  difficulties. 
"  But,''  tmning  to  Mrs.  Peters,  "  you  seem  to 
understand  all  these  things,  Margaret,  so  ad- 
mirably well !     You  made  the  good  woman  do 
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exactly  what  you  pleased.  ...  So  cleyer,  .  .  • 
and  so  like  your  poor  dear  brother  !  .  .  .  / 

"  My  poor  dear  brother  must  have  been 
wonderfiilly  changed  if  he  ever  shewed  himself 
half  so  self-willed  !^'  thought  the  conscious  Mrs. 
Peters,  who  had  certainly  used  something  like 
bribery  and  corruption  to  remove  all  difficulties 
in  procuring  for  her  sister-in-law  apartments, 
which  must  by  agreement  be  entered  upon  the 
following  day. 

^^  But  you  have  got  them,  aunt,  at  last  ?.  .  .  . 
1  am  so  glad  of  it !  ....  for  I  think  Clifton  the 
most  beautiful  place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.'' 

"  Falling  in  love  with  the  young  man,  that  is 
quite  clear,''  thought  the  active-minded  widow. 

A  fresh  return  of  happiness  awaited  Agnes 
on  re-entering  the  house.  Lucy  threw  her 
wraps  aside  and  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte :  she 
played  prettily,  and  sang,  too,  well  enough  to 
delight  the  thirsty  ears  of  Agnes,  who  had 
never  heard  a  note,  excepting  at  the  cathedral 
at  Exeter,  since  she  had  left  her  school.  The 
evident  pleasure  which  her  performance  gave  io 
her  yotmg  auditor,  encouraged  the  good-natured 
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Lucy  to  proceed,  and,  excepting  daring  an  in- 
terval occupied  by  eating  sandwiches  for  lunch- 
eon, she  continued  to  play  and  sing  till  three 
o'^clock. 

Though  by  no  means  one  of  those  performers 
who  like  to  keep  the  instrument  wholly  to 
themselves,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  ask 
Agnes  to  play.  There  was  something  so  child- 
ishly eager  in  the  delight  with  which  she  lis- 
tened, that  Lucy  £Emcied  it  was  the  novelty  of 
the  tiling  that  so  captivated  her  attention ;  and 
with  something  of  that  feeling,  perhaps,  against 
which  her  father  had  warned  them  all,  and 
which  leads  young  ladies  at  Clifton  to  fancy 
that  young  ladies  in  Devonshire  must  be  greatly 
behind-hand  in  all  things,  she  somehow  or  other 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  ver}^  unlikely 
Agnes  Willoughby  should  have  learned  to  play 
or  sing. 

When  the  time-piece  on  the  chinmey  struck 
three,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  movement 
among  the  Peters  family,  indicative  of  another 
sortie, 
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^'  I  suppose  you  walk  again,  mother  ?^  said 
the  young  man. 

^'  I  suppose  so,  James.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Bar* 
naby  will  like  to  go  to  the  library  and  put  her 
name  down  at  the  rooms.'*' 

*^  Oh  yes !....!  shaU,  indeed,  ....  for  poor 
Agnes's  sake !  .  .  .  .*" 

"  Very  well ;  that  is  all  quite  right.  . .  .  Yoa 
and  I  are  smart  enough,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  but  I 
suppose  the  girls  will  choose  to  change  their 
walking  bonnets  for  bonnets  for  the  walk,  and 
we  mi^t  wait  for  them.  Here  are  all  the 
annuals,  I  believe,  ....  and  I  am  deep  in  this 


review.'' 


So  saying,  Mrs.  Peters  threw  aside  her 
shawl,  seated  herself  in  a  low  bee-hive  that 
just  fitted  her  little  person,  and  ^'  happified^ 
herself  with  a  biting  article  in  the  Quarterly. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  smiUngly  turned  to  the  piles 
of  pretty  books  that  decorated  the  loo-table ; 
but  hardly  had  the  young  ladies  disappeared, 
and  Mrs.  Peters  occupied  herself^  than  she  roiOt 
and  silently  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Agnes  had  no  better  bonnet  to  put  on  than. 
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tbe  one  the  had  already  displayed^  but  she  ran 
up  fltaiiB  with  the  other  girls,  because  one  of 
them  had  put  oat  a  hand  invitiDg  her  to  do 
80,  and  it  was  therefore  to  one  of  their  rooms 
she  went,  instead  of  her  own :  another  step  this, 
and  a  very  considerable  one  too,  towards  inti- 
macy between  yoong  ladies ;  for  few  things  pro- 
dmoe  a  more  genial  flow  of  talk  than  the  being 
surrounded  by  a  variety  of  objects  in  which  all 
parties  take  a  common  interest. 

Had  Mrs.  Bamaby  been  npon  this  occasion 
a  little  less  hnmble-minded  in  her  estimate  of 
her  own  charms,  it  wonld  have  been  better  for 
her ;  bat,  nnfortnnately,  a  restless  spirit  within 
whispered  to  her  that  she  was  not  qnite  beauti- 
fbl  enoDgfa  for  the  '^  walk,^  and  the  ^^  library,^ 
and  the  ^  rooms,^  and  it  was  to  refresh  her 
rooge  a  Httle,  that  she  followed  the  yonng 
ladies  up  stairs. 

Now  her  rcrage  had  been  decidedly  suf- 
ficient before,  and  moreover,  after  she  had 
tondbed  up  her  bloom  to  the  point  she  deemed 
to  be  the  most  advantageous,  it  struck  her  that 
her  Isvendmr  and  black  bonnet  and    plumes 
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looked  sombre^  and  would  be  rendered  infinitely 
more  becoming  by  introducing  among  the  blonde 
beneath  a  few  bright  blossoms  of  yarions  co- 
lours ;  so  that^  when  she  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  she  looked  precisely  like  a  clever  cari- 
cature of  what  she  had  been  when  she  left  it,-— 
the  likeness  not  lost,  but  all  that  touched  upon 
the  ridicidous  or  outr6  brought  out  and  ex- 
aggerated. 

Mrs.  Peters  looked  up  as  she  entered,  and 
gave  her  one  steady  glance,  then  rose  from  her 
chair  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  young  people  were  all  seated  in  array, 
waiting  for  the  widow^s  re-appearance  as  a  sig- 
nal to  depart,  and  all  rose  together  as  she 
entered ;  but  they  had  yet  longer  to  wait,  for 
Mrs.  Peters,  after  ringing  the  bell,  quietly  re- 
seated herself^  and  prepared  to  resume  her 
book,  saying,-— 

'<  Upon  second  thoughts,  dear  friends,  I 
think  we  shall  do  better  if  we  order  the  car- 
riage, and  take  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  to  Bristol.  The  libxaiy  and  all  that 
will  be  within  five  minutes^  walk  of  their  lodg- 
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ingSy  and  as  they  leave  us  to-morrow,  it  will  be 
making  better  nse  of  our  time  to  go  to  Bristol 
to-day.^  At  this  moment  a  servant  entered, 
and  the  determined  little  lady,  without  waiting 
to  hear  any  opinions  on  her  proposal,  desired  to 
know  if  the  coachman  was  in  the  house. 

**  Yes,  ma^am,''  was  the  reply. 

^'  Then  tell  him  to  bring  the  carriage  round 
as  quickly  as  he  can. .  .  .  You  may  give  Miss 
Willoughby  another  song,  Lucy,  in  the  interval. 
I  want  you,  Mary,  in  my  room  for  a  moment."" 
....  And  Mrs.  Peters  left  the  room,  followed 
by  her  eldest  daughter. 

"  Have  I  puzzled  you,  Mary  ?'*''  said  she, 
lauj^ng,  and  closing  the  door  of  the  dressing- 
room  as  soon  as  they  had  entered  it.  .  .  .'^  Don''t 
think  me  whimsical,  child,  but  upon  my  word 
I  cannot  undertake  to  parade  that  painted  and 
plumaged  giantess  through  Clifton.  I  will  sa- 
crifice myself  for  a  two  hours^  purgatory,  and 
listen  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr  to  the 
record  of  her  graces,  her  virtues,  and  her  dig- 
.  xuty,  but  it  must  be  in  the  close  carriage.  I 
always  prefer  performing  my  penances  in  pri- 
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vate.  Elizabeth  evidently  believes  in  her,  and 
I  really  think  admires  her  beanty  into  the 
bargidn ;  so  she  had  better  go  with  ns,  for  I 
presume,  Mary,  you  have  no  wish  to  be  of 
the  party  ?^ 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will  certainly  go,  if  Agnes  does 
....  But,  mamma,  I  hope  you  won''t  take  a 
£Buicy  agaixist  our  being  a  great  deal  with  Miss 
Willoughby.  I  will  agree  in  all  you  may 
choose  to  say  against  this  overwhehning  aunt 
Bamaby,  but  it  would  grieve  me  to  be  rude  to 
her  charming  niece.  She  is,  I  do  assure  you, 
the  very  sweetest  creature  I  ever  made  acquaint- 
ance with.^^ 

^'  It  is  evident  that  you  have  taken  a  great 
fancy /or  her, ....  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a 
fancy  that  does  you  honour,  for  it  clearly  proves 
you  to  be  exempt  from  the  littleness  of  fearix^ 
a  rival.  .  . .  There  is  not  a  single  girl  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  can  be  compared  to  her  in 
beauty — I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that ; 
....  but  you  must  excuse  me,  Mary,  if  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  my  sympathizing  with  y<m  in 
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your  general  and  unqualified  admiration  of  a 
yoiing  lady  brought  up  by  my  portentous  sister 
Bamaby.*' 

*^  But  Agnes  Willoughby  was  not  brought 
up  by  her,  mamma ....  quite  the  contrary. 
....  You  laugh,  mamma,  but  I  do  assure 
you ....''  \ 

**  I  laugh  at  your  *  quite  the  contrary y"*  which 
means,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  been  brought 
flown  by  her;  and  you  will  be  brought  down 
too,  my  dear,  if  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  identi- 
fied with  her  and  her  rouge  in  public.^ 

^^  Identified  with  Mrs.  Bamaby  ?  ....  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  do  not  like  her  at  all  better 
than  you  do ;  and  I  will  make  myself  into  a 
porcupine,  and  set  up  my  quills  at  her  whenever 
she  comes  near  me,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  then,  on 
your  side,  you  must  promise  ^ .  .  .  .  and  the 
young  lady  took  her  mother^s  hand  very  coax- 
ingly .  .  .  .  ^^  you  must  promise  to  take  the 
trouble  of  talking  a  little  to  Agnes  ....  will 
you?'' 

^^  Yes,  I  wiU,  if  I  have  an  opportunity ;  «  .  •  • 
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audi  I:  am  mure,  if  ahe  is  good  for  taxyiiSskgj  I 
pity  her.  •  •  •  Now,  then,  let  us  go  down  agaan^ 
and  you  shall  see  how  well  I  will  behave.^ 

Before  they  reached  the  drawing-room,  how- 
ever, Mary  Peters  had  conceived  a  project  of 
her  own.  She  knew  what  sort  of  a  drive  it 
would  be  when  her  mother  was  "behaving 
weir^  to  a  person  she  disliked,  and  she  instantly 
addressed  a  whispered  request  to  Agnes  that 
she  would  stay  at  home,  and  chat,  instead  of 
going  to  Bristol, 

"  If  I  may!^.  .  .  .  replied  Agnes,  colouring 
with  pleasure  at  the  proposal;  but  the  yoke 
upon  her  young  neck  was  far  from  being  as 
easy  a  one  as  that  by  which  Mrs.  Peters  guided 
her  daughters,  and  she  felt  so  much  doubt  of 
obtaining  permission  if  she  asked  it  herself,  thai 
she  added,  "  .Will  you  ask  for  me  ?^ 

"  Mrs.  Bamaby,^^  said  her  courageous  friend, 
^  you  must  do  without  your  niece  during  your 
drive,  if  you  please,  for  she  is  going  to  look  over 
my  portfolios.*" 

"  You  are  exoesstvely  kind,  my  dear  Mary  !^ 
replied  the  benign  Mrs.  Bamaby,  too  well  sati»- 
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led  iKt  diq^laying  herself  in  her  beloved  sieter'e 
-oetiiage  to  caie  three  sirawB  what  beeame  ot 
her  nieoe  the  while.  ^^  I  am  sore  Agnee  can 
never  be  enffieiently  grateful  for  all  your  kind- 


The  delighted  Agnes  instantly  disembarrassed 
henelf  of  all  out-of-door  appurtenances,  and 
JdQCjy  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  quietly 
did  the  same.  The  carriage  was  announced, 
the  radiant  widow  stalked  forth,  Mrs.  Peten 
took  Elizabeth  by  the  arm,  and  followed  her, 
shaking  her  head  reproachinlly  at  Lucy  as  she 
paseed  her,  and  the  young  man  escorted  them 
down  stairs;  but  having  placed  them  in  the 
oarriage,  he  declined  following  them,  saying,— 

*^  I  dare  say  my  father  will  be  glad  of  the 
drive  home,  for  it  is  quite  hot  to-day.  -— 
Yon  will  be  sure  to  find  him  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee-house  if  you  get  there  by  half-past  four 
....  A  pleasant  ride !  .  .  .  .  Good  morning  !^ 
and  the  next  moment  he  joined  the  happy  trio 
in  the  drawing-room. 

^*  And  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  ?^ 
said  he.    '<  Would  Miss  Willoughby  like  to 
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promenade  among  the  beaux  and  belles  ?  Or  will 
she  let  us  keep  her  all  to  ourselves,  and  take 
another  delightful  country  walk  with  usf 
Which  do  you  vote  for,  Miss  Willoughby.'' 

"  For  the  country  walk,  decidedly,**  she 
replied. 

^^  Then  let  us  go  down  by  the  zig-zag,  and 
walk  under  the  rocks,**  said  Lucy;  and  in 
another  minute  they  were  en  route  for  that 
singular  and  (despite  the  vile  colour  of  the 
water)  most  beautiful  river-path. 

The  enjoyment  of  this  second  ramble  was 
not  less  to  Agnes  than  that  of  the  first,  for,  if 
the  newness  of  the  scenery  was  past,  the  new^ 
ness  of  her  companions  was  past  too ;  and  she 
suffered  herself  to  talk,  with  all  the  open  freedom 
of  youth  and  innocence,  of  her  past  life,  upon 
which  Mary,  with  very  friendly  skill,  eontriyed 
to  question  her ;  for  she  was  greatly  bent  upon 
discovering  the  source  and  cause  of  the  widely 
different  tone  of  mind  which  her  acuteneas  had 
discovered  between  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  her  pro- 
teg^e.    This  walk  fully  sufficed  to  explain  it  $ 
for  though  Agnes  would  have  dirunk  into  inoh 
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peneiteble  reserre  had  she  been  qnestioiied 
about  her  aunt  Bamabj,  she  opened  her  heart 
joyfully  to  all  inquiries  respecting  Emptcm,  and 
the  beloved  Wilmote  ;  nor  was  she  ayerse, 
when  asked  if  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  placed  her 
with  these  very  delightful  people,  to  expatiate 
upon  the  eccentric  character  of  her  half-known 
aunt  Betsy.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  subject 
upon  which  she  loved  to  dweU,  because  it  pusE* 
zled  her.  The  one  single  visit  she  had  made 
to  Miss  Compton  in  her  bower,  with  the  sinxple 
but  delicious  repast  which  followed  it ...  •  the 
M  lady'is  marked  kindness  to  herself,  her 
mysteriously  rude  manner  to  her  aunt  Martha, 
....  the  beauty  of  her  bower,  the  prettiness  of 
her  little  parlour,  had  all  lefl  a  sort  of  vague  and 
romantic  impression  upon  her  mind,  which  no 
subsequent  interviews  had  tended  to  render 
more  intelligible.  And  all  this  she  told,  and 
with  it  the  fact  ihai  it  was  this  same  dear, 
strange,  variable  aunt  Compton,  who  had  placed 
her  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Wilmot. 

^'  Miss  Compton  o£  Compton  Basett,^  re- 
peated Mary ;  ^*  that  is  a  mighty  pretty  aristo- 
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cratic  derignation.  Your  oont  Betsy  is  an  oM 
spiiurter  of  large  fortune,  I  presume  ?'^ 

"Why,  no,  I  donH  believe  she  is;  indeed, 
my  aont  Bamaby  says  she  is  very  poor,  bat 
that  she  might  have  been  a  great  deal  richer 
had  die  not  given  so  much  of  her  property 
to  the  poor ;  •  .  •  •  but  I  wish  I  knew  something 
more  of  her.  ...  I  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
with  all  her  oddities,  I  should  like  her  very 
much.  There  is  one  thing  very  strange  about 
her,^^  she  added  musingly,  ^^  she  is  quite  de- 
formed, quite  crooked,  and  yet  I  think  die  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable-looking  persons  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.*** 

'^  She  has  a  handsome  face,  perhaps  ?^  said 
Lucy. 

^^  No,  I  believe  not.  She  is  very  pale,  and 
her  £Eice  is  small,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
particular  in  her  features;  but  yet,  somehow 
or  other,  I  love  dearly  to  look  at  her.^ 

"  The  force  of  contrast,  perhaps  ?^  whispered 
James  to  his  eldest  sister. 

*^  No  doubt  of  it,^  she  replied. 

And  thus  they  walked  and  talked,   till  it 
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Ms-foUe  time  to  torn  back,  and  though  their 
paoe  was  somewhat  accelerated,  it  wa8  as 
tn/ck  as  they  could  do  to  get  home  in  time  to 
dress  for  their  six  o^dock  dinner. 

But  the  walk  i^as  not  only  agreeable,  but 
jnofitaUe  to  Agnes,  for  at  the  end  of  it  Miss 
Peters  felt  fully  prepared  to  give  a  reason  for 
her  confidence  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
similarity between  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  her  niece. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

MRS.  BARWABT  TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  HER  LODGINGS,  AND 
SETS  ABOUT  MAKING  HERSELF  COMFORTABLE.  — -  SUE 
OPENS  HER  PLANS  A  LITTLE  TO  AGNES,  AND  GIVES  HER 
SOME  EXCELLENT  ADVICE. — THE  COMFORT  OF  A  MIIV 
SUMMER  FIRE.  — THE  APARTMENT  OF  AGNES  SET  IN 
ORDER. — A  LECTURE  ON  USEFULNESS. VIRTUOUS  IN- 
DIGNATION. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Peters  took 
care,  without  being  particularly  rude,  that 
a  movement  of  some  activity  '^to  speed  the 
parting  guest/'  should  be  perceptible  in  her 
household.  Mr.  Peters  took  a  very  kind  leave 
of  both  ladies  at  breakfast,  and  expressed  a 
very  friendly  wish  of  being  useful  to  them  as 
long  as  they  should  remain  at  Clifton  ;  but  his 
judicious  lady,  who  generally  knew,  without 
any  discourtesy,  how  to  make  him  perceive 
that  his  first  impressions  were  somewhat  less 
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•caia  than  her  own,  had  pointed  out  to  him 
a  few  pecnliarities  in  Mrs.  Bamaby,  which  he 
certainly  did  not  approve.  The  principal  of 
these,  perhaps,  was.  that  of  her  ronging,  which 
for  some  time  he  stead&stly  reftised  to  beUeve, 
declaring  that  her  complexion  was  the  most 
beautiful  he  eyer  saw ;  but  when,  his  examina- 
tion being  sharpened,  he  could  withhold  his 
belief  no  longer,  he  ingenuously  confessed  he 
did  not  like  it,  and  allowed  that,  though  he 
thottgfat  it  would  be  great  folly  to  lose  the  fine 
fortune  she  had  promised  them  on  that  account, 
he  certainly  thought  he  should  feel  more  com- 
fortable when  the  rouge  pots  were  all  gone 
into  lodgings,  because  they  were  articles  he 
did  not  wish  to  put  in  the  way  of  his  girls. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Peters  had  taken  his  leave, 
the  footman  was  very  audibly  instructed  to 
order  a  porter  to  come  for  Mrs.  Bamaby^s 
luggage ;  ^^  And  let  it  be  before  the  hall  dinner, 
Stephen,  that  William  may  be  able  to  walk 
beside  the  things,  and  see  that  none  of  them 
are  dropped  by  the  way.*" 

And  then  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  very  kindly 
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aaked  if  she  would  not  like  to  aend  her  mtii 
to  see  that  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  drawing* 
room,  and  that  an}rthing  she  wanted  for  dinner 
might  be  ordered  in  ?  •  .  •  ,  And  then  the 
thoughtful  Mrs.  Peters  proposed,  after  Betty 
Jacks  had  been  gone  about  an  honr>  that  James 
should  go  to  the  lodgings,  and  that  they  should 
not  set  off  themselves  till  he  came  back  and 
gave  notice  that  everything  was  ready  and  com- 
fortable. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  her  niece,  her  maid, 
and  all  their  travelling  baggage,  were  safely 
deposited  at  No.  1,  Sion  Row,  before  the  clock 
struck  three. 

The  widow  looked  about  her  when  she  first 
got  into  her  own  drawing-room  very  much  as 
if  she  did  not  know  how  she  got  there.  9ie 
was  puzzled  and  mystified  by  the  tactics  of 
Mrs.  Peters.  Delighted  beyond  all  bounds  of 
moderation  in  finding  the  fiunily  so  infinitely 
higher  in  station  than  she  had  anticipated,  her 
first  idea,  on  perceiving  what  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey  she  had  fallen  into,  was  to  exert 
all  her  fiftscinating  talents  to  enaUe  her  (o  stagr 
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fliM  Im  famg  «8  poonble.  But  the  conTiction 
tfuil  fhis  Mheme  wmdd  not  take,  came  upon 
fter,  she  hardly  knew  how.  She  had  not  the 
li^[htMt  mclination  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
^-^eair  Mai^gaiet^  was  otherwise  than  civil  to 
htitj  jet  she  felt  as  if  she  was  to  be  kept 
m  order,  and  neither  go,  nor  stay,  except  as 
die  might  receiye  permission ;  but,  finally,  she 
CMiriTed  to  heal  the  wound  her  vanity  had 
thus  received  by  believing  that  Mrs.  Peters'^s 
liigii  fiuhion,  and  superior  knowledge  of  life, 
aatnrally  rendered  her  manners  unlike  any  she 
had  hitherto  been  acquainted  with,  and  conse- 
quently that  she  might  occasionally  mistake  her 
meaning. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  she  began  her 
Clifton  campaign  in  very  good  spirits.  The 
Peterses  must  be  extremely  useful  acquaintance, 
and  might  be  safely  boasted  of  anywhere  as 
dear  and  near  relations.  This  was  very  differ- 
tet  from  arriving,  as  she  had  done,  at  Exeter, 
witJiout  a  chance  of  making  a  single  acquaint- 
taitie  besides  her  dress-maker.  Moreover,  she 
had  got  through  the  difficulty  of  throwing  off 
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her  weeds  admirably ;  she  had  managed  matters 
so  that  the  dress  of  Agnes  should  be  perfectly 
respectable,  and  yet  cost  her  nothing  for  a 
twelvemonth ;  she  had  just  received  a  quarterns 
income  without  any  deduction,  and,  to  crown 
all,  "she  never  was  in  better  looks  in  her 
life." 

Short,  then,  was  the  interval  of  discomfort 
that  kept  her  inactive  on  first  entering  her 
lodgings.  ^'  It  was  not  quite  such  a  drawings- 
room  as  that  of  Mrs.  Peters,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  the  most  fiushionable  part  of  Clifton; 
and  with  her  management,  and  admirable  ways 
of  contriving  things,  she  should  soon  make  it 
extremely  lady-like.'''' 

"  Well,  now  then  we  must  set  to  work, 
Agnes,"  ....  she  said,  drawing  off  her  gloves. 
"  Come,  Jemingham,  yon  must  not  stand  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  child ;  there  is  an  im- 
mense deal  to  do  before  we  can  be  comfortable. 
And  the  first  thing  will  be  to  get  all  the  trunks 
up,  those  that  came  by  the  waggon,  and  those 
that  came  with  us." 

"  Then  I  ^m  sure,  ma'am,"  replied  the  waitr 
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ioff^taaidf  "  I  don^t  know  where  you  ^U  find 
foom  to  pat  ^em.^ 

^^  They  nnust  all  be  brought  in  here,  Jeming* 
huDf  to  begin ;  and  when  I  have  got  all  my 
own  things  unpacked,  we  must  see  how  we 
shall  be  off  about  drawers,  and  closets,  and 
fegOf  and  all  that ;  and  then  the  empty  trunks 
aad  boxes  must  be  carried  into  your  garret, 
Jemingfaam,  or  into  that  little  room  inside 
mki»y  that  I  mean  to  give  up  to  Agnes.^^ 

"  To  me,  aunt  ?  .  .  . .  How  very  kind !"  ex- 
daimed  her  niece,  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  the  idea  of  some  place,  no  matter  what, 
where  die  might  be  alone. 

<*  Yes,  my  dear.  .  .  •  You  have  not  seen  the 
rooms  yet;  come  with  me,  Agnes,  while  Jer- 
i^ingham  goes  dowu  about  the  trunks,  and  I 
will  shew  you  our  apartments.^ 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do  then,  ma^am,  about 
the  trunks  P"*^  said  Betty  Jacks  in  a  fit  of  de- 
spair ;  ^'  I  ^m  sure  I  can't  carry  ^em  up  any 
bow.'' 

**  Then  ask  the  people  of  the  house  to  help 
you.'' 
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^^  Why,  there  "s  only  the  old  lady  and  one 
maid,  ma^am,  and  I  ^m  sure  they  can'^t  and 
they  won^t.**^ 

Mrs.  Bamaby  meditated  for  a  moment,  and 
then  drew  out  her  purse.  ^^  Here  is  sixpence, 
Jemingham :  go  to  the  next  public-house,  and 
hire  a  man  to  bring  up  my  boxes.  It  is  im- 
mensely expensive,  Agnes,  this  moving  about, 
and  we  really  must  be  very  careful !  ....  Of 
course,  my  dear,  you  do  not  want  any  dinner 
after  the  Rodney  Place  luncheon  P  I  took  care 
to  take  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine  on  purpose ; 
and  you  should  remember,  my  dear,  that  I  have 
every  earthly  thing  to  pay  for  you,  and  never 
neglect  an  opportunity  of  sparing  me  when  you 
can.  After  we  have  done  our  unpacking  we 
can  dress,  and  go  out  to  the  pastrycook^s— there 
is  hardly  an}rthing  I  like  better  than  cakee-— 
and  yon  can  have  a  biscuit,  you  know,  if  you 
should  want  an}rthing  before  tea.^ 

The  majestic  lady  then  led  the  way  to  thor 
^'  apartments,'*"  which  consisted  of  a  small  bed- 
room behind  the  drawing-room,  and  a  very 
small  closet,  with  a  little  camp-bed  behind  tfurt. 
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.  '^Here^  my  dear,  is  the  room  I  intend 
fin:  yon.  It  is^  I  belieye,  generally  used  for. a 
servant,  but  I  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
luring  a  garret  for  Jemingham  on  purpose  that 
you  might  have  the  comfort  of  this.  In  fact, 
that  bed  of  mine  is  not  larger  than  I  like  for 
myself,  and  the  drawers,  and  all  that,  are  not 
at  all  more  than  I  shall  want ;  so  remember,  if 
you  please,  not  to  let  any  single  article  of  yours, 
great  or  small,  be  ever  seen  in  my  room;  I 
shall  be  puzzled  enough,  I  am  sure,  as  it  Is, 
to  find  room  for  my  own  things.  You  have  a 
great  advantage  oyer  me  there,  Agnes ;  .  •  . . 
that  &ncy  of  yours  for  keeping  yourself  in  deep 
mourning  makes  it  so  easy  for  you  to  find  space 
enough  for  eyerything."^ 

"  Oh  yes  !^  replied  Agnes  joyfully,  "  every- 
thing shall  be  put  into  the  closet.  What  very 
pleasant  lodgings  these  are,  aunt  ....  so  much 
better  than  those  at  Exeter  !  It  is  such  a  nice 
doaet  this,  and  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you 
for  giving  it  up  to  me  !'** 

^^  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  make  sacrifices 
tor  you,  Agnes,  so  long  as  you  continue  to  be- 
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haYe  well.  Here  come  some  of  the  boxes  .... 
now  then,  you  must  kneel  down  and  help  to  un- 
pack them/' 

It  was  a  long  and  a  wearisome  task  that 
unpacking,  and  often  did  Agnes,  as  the  sun 
shone  in  upon  them  while  they  performed  it, 
think  of  her  pleasant  walks  with  her  new  friends, 
and  long  to  breathe  again  the  air  that  blew  up<m 
her  as  she  stood  on  the  top  of  St.  Vincents 
rocks. 

Mrs.  Bamaby,  on  the  contrary,  was  wholly 
present  to  the  work  before  her ;  and  though  she 
waxed  weary  and  warm  before  it  was  completed, 
her  spirits  never  flagged,  but  appeared  to  revive 
within  her  at  every  fresh  deposit  of  finery  that 
she  came  upon,  and  again  and  again  did  she 
call  upon  Agnes  and  Jerningham  to  admire  the 
skill  with  which  she  had  stowed  them. 

At  length  the  work  was  done,  and  eveiy 
disposable  corner  of  her  room  filled ;  under  the 
bed,  over  the  bed,  in  the  drawers,  and  upon  the 
drawers,  not  an  inch  remained  unoccupied  by 
some  of  the  widow's  personaUties. 

It  was  by  this  time  so  late  that  the 
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scheme  was  giyen  up,  and  the  drawing-room 
being  restored  to  order,  the  two  ladies  sat  down 
to  tea.  It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Bamaby'^s 
genius  displayed  itself  in  sketching  plans  for 
the  future :  she  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Peters 
and  the  simple-minded  Elizabeth,  during  their 
drive  to  and  from  Bristol,  all  particulars  re- 
specting the  Clifton  balls,  and  moreover 
that  the  Peters  family  seldom  failed  to  attend 
them. 

^*  This  will  be  quite  enough  to  set  us  going 
respectably :  people  that  come  in  their  own  car- 
riage, must  have  influence.  I  trust  that  those 
stupid  humdrums,  the  Wilmots,  gave  you  some 
dancing  lessons,  Agnes  ^"^ 
**  Yes,  aunt."" 

**  You  are  always  so  rfiort  in  your  answers, 
you  never  tell  me  anything.  Do  you  think 
you  could  get  through  a  quadrille  without  blun- 
dering ?*" 

**  Yes,  I  hope  so,  aunt.'' 
^*  Remember,  if  you  canH,  I  shall  be  most 
dreadfully  angry,  for  it  would  destroy  all  my 
plans  entirely  .—I  mean,  Agnes,  that  you  shall 
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dance  as  much  as  possible ; — nothiDg  extends 
oner's  acquaintance  among  young  men  so  much. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  myself  about  dancing.  I 
don'^t  think  I  shall  do  it  here,  on  account 
of  dear  Margaret  ....  perhaps  she  might 
think  it  too  soon.  I  shall  probably  take  to 
cards ;  that  ^s  not  a  bad  way  of  making  ac- 
quaintance either ;  but  in  all  things  remember 
that  you  play  into  my  hands,  and  whenever 
you  have  a  new  partner  remember  that  you 
always  say  to  him,  «  You  must  give  me  leaye 
to  introduce  you  to  my  aunt^  ....  Do  you 
hear  me,  Agnes  ?'''' 

*'  Yes,  aunt,^**  replied  the  poor  girl  with  an 
involuntary  sigh. 

''  What  a  poor,  stupid  creature  you  are,  to 
be  sure  !^  returned  Mrs.  Barnaby  in  a  tone  of 
much  displeasure.  *^  What  in  the  world  can 
you  sigh  for  now,  just  at  the  very  moment  that 
I  am  talking  to  you  of  balls  and  dancing?  I 
wish  to  Heaven  you  were  a  little  more  like 
what  I  was  at  your  age,  Agnes !  Be  so  go6d 
as  to  tell  me  what  you  are  sighing  for  f^ 

**  I  donH  know,  aimt ;  I  believe  I  am  tired.^ 
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»•  r,  -^^Tiiedi  •  .r  »^  and  of  what,  I  should  like  to 
'If^Qiwi  Come,  come,  let  us  have  do  fine  lady 
aira,  if  you  please;  and  don^t  look  as  if  you  were 
gmg  to  cry,  whatever  you  do.  There  is  no^ 
tbii^  <m  earth  I  dislike  so  much  as  gloom*  I 
ano^  of  a  very  cheerful,  happy  temper  myself,  and 

.  'Hl  ^0  perfect  misery  to  me  to  see  anybody  look 
aielaacholy.  ...  I   declare,  Agnes,   I  am  as 

-  liBpgfy  aa  a  hound ! . .  .  .1  don't  like  to  ring 
for  Jfdmingbam  again,  she  looked  so  horridly 
CEOBb;  and  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  just 
toast  this  round  of  bread  for  me.  Mrs.  Peters 
was  quite  right  about  the  fire  ....  it  is  such 
a  oomlbrt!  and  coals  are  so  cheap  here.  .  .  . 
Let  me  stir  it  up  a  little  ....  there,  now  its  as 
bright  as  a  furnace ;  you  can  just  kneel  down 
in  the  middle  here  upon  the  rug."** 

Agnee  obeyed,  and  after  some  minutes^  assi- 
dnooa  application  to  the  labour  imposed,  she 
presented  the  toasted  bread,  her  own  fair  face 
•earoely  less  changed  in  tint  by  the  operation. 

^*  Gracious  me,  child !  what  a  fright  you  have 
made  of  yourself ! . .  .  .  you  should  have  held 
tbe  otbar  hand  up  before  your  face. .  • .  You 
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are  but  a  clumsy  person,  I  am  afiraid,  at  most 
things,  as  well  as  at  satin-stitch.  Will  you  have 
some  more  tea,  my  dear  ?^ .  .  . .  draining,  as  was 
.  her  habit,  the  last  drop  into  her  own  cup 
before  she  asked  the  question,  and  then  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  that  genial  source  of  hospitality, 
the  tepid  urn. 

"  No  more,  thank  you,  aunt.  ...  I  will  go 
now,  if  you  please,  and  take  all  my  things  out  of 
your  way  ....  and  I  shall  make  my  closet  so 
comfortable  !  .  .  .  .'*'' 

"  I  dare  say  you  will.  But  stay  a  momenta 
Agnes :  if  you  find  you  have  more  room  than 
you  want,  do  put  my  two  best  bonnet-boxes 
somewhere  or  other  among  your  things,  so  that 
I  can  get  at  them  ....  so  that  Jemingham 
can  get  at  them,  I  mean,  easily .''^ 

*'  I  will,  if  I  can,  aunt,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
will  hardly  be  room  for  my  chair.  However, 
you  shall  come  and  see,  if  you  please,  yourself, 
and  then  you  will  be  the  best  judge  ;  but  I  will 
go  first,  and  get  ever]i;hing  in  order.^ 

"  Very  well,  then,  Agnes,  you  may  tell  Jar- 
ningham  to  separate  everything  like  mouraing 
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firom  my  things,  and  give  it  all  to  you.  And 
joa  must  contrive,  my  dear,  to  cut  and  make 
np  everything  to  fit  yourself,  for  I  really  can 
be  at  no  expense  about  it.  It  is  perfectly  in- . 
credible  how  money  goes  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  so  different  from  our  dear  Silverton  1 
....  However,  I  will  not  grumble  about  it,  for 
I  consider  it  quite  my  duty  to  bring  you  out 
into  the  world,  and  I  knew  well  enough  before 
I  set  out,  that  it  could  not  be  done  for  nothing. 
But  it  is  a  sort  of  self-devotion  I  shall  never 
complain  of,  if  you  do  but  turn  out  weU.'*'^ 

Agnes  was  standing  while  this  affectionate 
speech  was  spoken,  and  having  quietly  waited 
for  its  condurion,  again  uttered  her  gentle 
**  thank  you,  aunt,^^  and  retired  to  arrange  the 
longed-for  paradise  of  her  little  closet. 

Darkness  overtook  her  before  she  had  fully 
completed  her  task ;  but,  perhaps,  she  wilfully 
lingered  over  it,  for  it  kept  her  alone,  and  per- 
mitted her  bright  and  innocent  spirit  to  indulge 
itself  by  recalling  all  the  delight  she  had  fek 
in  looking  down  upon  the  bold  and  beautiful 
•oeneiy  of  the  Avon,  and  she  blessed  Heaven 
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for  the  ftind  of  faappinesB  she  was  now  consci- 
ons'existed  within  her,  since  the  power  of  look- 
ing out  upon  Nature  seemed  BufficieDt  to  pro- 
duce a  joj  great  enough  to  make  her  forget 
aunt  Bamaby,  and  everything  else  that  gave 
her  pain.  A  part,  too,  of  her  hours  of  light, 
was  spent  in  opening  more  than  one  of  her 
dear  little  volumes  to  seek  for  some  remembered 
description  of  scenery  which  she  thought  would 
be  more  intelligible  to  her  now  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and  as  Spenser  happened  to  fall  into  her 
hands,  it  was  no  great  wonder  if  his  flowery 
meads  and  forests  drear,  tempted  her  onwards 
till  she  almost  lost  herself  among  them. 

At  length,  however,  she  had  done  all  that 
she  thought  she  could  do  towards  giving  a 
closet  the  appearance  of  a  room ;  and  having 
stowed  her  tiny  looking-glass  out  of  the  way, 
and  placed  pens,  ink,  and  a  book  or  two,  on 
the  rickety  little  table  in  its  stead,  she  looked 
round  in  the  dusky  tvriligiit  n-itli  iufinite  satis- 
faction, and  thought,  that  were  she  quite  sure 
of  taking  a  long  country  walk  about  three  times 
fi  week  with  the  Peterses,  she  should  be  very, 
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▼eiy  happy,  let  eyerjthing  else  go  on  as  it 
might. 

Having  come  to  this  satisfactory  conclusion, 
(for  a  walk  three  times  a  week  was  an  indul- 
gence she  might  reasonably  hope  for,)  she  cast 
one  fond  look  round  upon  her  dark  but  dear 
solitude,  and  then  went  to  rejoin  her  aunt  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  announce  its  state  of 
perfection  to  her.  She  found  her  seated  at 
the  open  window. 

**  What  have  you  been  about,  Agnes,  all  this 
time  P"*^  she  said*  *^  It  is  lucky  that  my  cheerful, 
happy  temper,  does  not  make  solitude  as  dreadful 
to  me  as  it  is  to  most  people,  or  I  should  be  badly 
off,  liying  with  you.  You  are  but  a  stupid, 
moping  sort  of  a  body,  my  dear,  I  must  say, 
or  you  would  have  guessed  that  there  was  more 
to  see  at  the  front  of  the  house  than  at  the 
back  of  it.  I  declare  I  never  saw  such  a  de- 
lightful window  as  this  in  my  life.  You  would 
never  believe  what  a  mall  there  has  been  here 
from  the  moment  I  took  my  place  till  just 
now,  that  it^s  got  almost  dark;  ....  and 
even  now,  Agnes,  if  you  will  come  here,^  .... 
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she  added  in  a  whisper,  ....  ^^but  don^t 
speak ....  you  may  see  one  couple  left,  and 
lovers  they  are,  I  ''11  be  bound  for  them  .... 
Here,  stand  here  by  me.**' 

"  No,  thank  you,  aunt,**^  said  Agnes,  retreat* 
ing ;  ^'  I  donH  want  to  see  them,  and  I  think 
it  is  more  comfortable  by  the  iire/^ 

**  You  don^t  choose  to  spoil  sport,  I  suppose ; 
....  but  donH  be  such  a  fool,  and  pretend  to 
be  wiser  than  your  betters.  Come  here,  I  say  ; 
you  shall  take  one  peep,  I  am  determined.^ 

And  as  this  determination  was  enforced  by 
a  tolerably  strong  pull,  Agne«  yielded,  and  found 
herself,  greatly  against  her  inclination,  standing 
at  the  open  window,  with  her  head  obligingly 
thrust  out  of  it  by  her  resolute  aunt. 

The  lamps  were  by  this  time  lighted,  and 
at  that  moment  a  remarkably  tall,  gentleman- 
like looking  personage  passed  beneath  one  that 
stood  almost  immediately  below  the  window, 
receiving  its  full  glare  upon  his  features.  Be- 
side him  was  a  lady,  and  a  young  one,  slight, 
tall,  and  elegant-looking,  who  more  than  leaned 
upon  his  arm,  for  her  head  almost  reclined  upon 
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his  ah^ulder;  and,  as  they  passed,  Agnes  saw 
his  hand  raised  to  her  face,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  playing  with  her  ringlets. 

Agnes  forcibly  withdrew  her  head,  while 
Mrs.  Bamaby  threw  herself  half  out  of  the 
window  for  a  minute,  then  drew  back,  laugh- 
ing heartily,  and  shut  down  the  sash. 

"  That 's  capital !"  ....  she  cried ;  "  they 
fiancied  themselves  so  very  snug.  But  wasnH 
he  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  Agnes?  I  never 
saw  a  finer  fellow  in  my  life.  He  ''s  taller  than 
Tate  by  half  a  head,  I  am  sure.  But  you  ^re 
ri^t  about  the  fire  too,  for  the  wind  comes 
over  that  down  uncommonly  cold.  I  shall 
go  to  work  for  an  hour,  and  then  have  a  little 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  pint  of  beer."^ 

Mrs.  Bamaby  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
and  unlocked  her  work-box,  in  which  she  found 
ready  to  her  hand  good  store  of  work  pre- 
pared for  her  beloved  needle. 

"Now,  only  see,  Agnes,  what  a  thing  it 
would  have  been  for  you,  if  you  had  learned 
to  work  satin-stitch  !^  she  said*  ''  Here  am  I, 
happy  and   amused,   and  before  I  go  to  bed 
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I  dare  say  I  shall  have  done  a  good  inch  of 
this  beautiful  collar  ....  And  only  look  at 
yourself!  What  earthly  use  are  you  of  to  any- 
body ?....!  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
sit  idle  in  that  way,  while  you  see  me  hard 
at  work." 

"  May  I  get  a  book^  aunt  ?'" 

'*  Books,  books,  books  !  ....  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  completely  full  of  idleness  than  an- 
other, it  is  reading, — just  spelling  along  one 
line  after  another.  .  .  .  And  what  comes  of  it  ? 
Now,  here  ^s  a  leaf  done  already,  and  wait  a 
minute  and  you  ^11  see  a  whole  bunch  of  grapes 
done  in  spotting.  There  is  some  sense  in  that : 
but  poring  over  a  lot  of  rubbishly  words  is  an 
absolute  sin,  for  it  is  wasting  the  time  that 
Heaven  gives  us,  and  doing  no  good  to  our 
feUow-creatures."*' 

<*  And  the  grapes  !^  thought  Agnes,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

**  Why  don't  you  answer  when  I  speak  to 
you,  child  ?  .  .  .  .  Did  that  stupid  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot  never  teU  you  to  speak  when  you  were 
spoken  to  ?  .  .  .  .  What  a  different  creature  you 
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woald  have  been  if  I  had  had  the  placing  you, 
instead  of  that  crooked,  frumpish  old  maid ! 
....  But  I  am  sadlj  afraid  it  is  too  late  now 
to  hope  that  you  will  ever  be  good  for  much/'* 

*^  I  should  be  very  glad  to  try  to  make  my- 
self competent  for  the  situation  of  a  governess, 
aunt,  as  you  once  mentioned  to  me,^  replied 
Agnes. 

"  Oh !  by  the  by,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  that.  You  are  not  to  say  one  word  on 
that  subject  here,  remember,  nor  indeed  any- 
where, till  at  such  time  as  I  shall  give  jou  leave. 
It  will  be  cruelly  hard  for  me  to  have  the  mon- 
strous expense  of  maintaining  you,  exactly  as 
if  you  were  my  own  child,  and  not  have  the  credit 
of  it.  And,  besides  I  don''t,  feel  quite  sure  that 
I  shall  send  you  out  as  a  governess  ....  it 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  Perhaps  I 
shall  get  you  married,  and  that  might  suit  me 
just  as  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
yourself  always  ready  to  go  out  at  a  mi- 
nute^s  warning,  if  I  say  the  word;  but  you 
need  mention  it  to  nobody,  and  particularly 
not  to  my  relations  here."' 

p5 
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"  Very  well,  aunt  ....  I  will  say  nothing 
about  it.  But  in  order  to  be  ready  when  you 
say  the  word,  I  think  I  ought  to  study  a  good 
deal,  and  T  am  willing  to  do  it  if  you  will  give 
me  leave.'^ 

"  How  you  do  plague  me,  child,  about  your 
learning!  Push  the  candles  this  way,  can't 
you,  and  snufF  them,  when  you  see  me  strain- 
ing my  poor  eyes  with  this  fine  work.  .  .  . 
And  do  you  know,  miss,  I  think  it 's  very  likely 
those  books  you  are  so  mighty  fond  of  are 
nothing  in  the  world  but  trumpery  story-books, 
for  I  don't  believe  you  M  hanker  after  them 
so,  if  they  were  really  in  the  teaching  line.  For, 
after  all,  Agnes,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I 
don't  believe  you  ever  did  pay  attention  to  any 
single  thing  that  could  be  really  useftd  in  the 
way  of  govemessing.  Now,  music,  for  instance, 
nobody  ever  heard  you  say  a  word  about  that ; 
and  you  ought  to  sing  too,  if  you  werVt  more 
stupid  than  anythbg  ever  was,  for  both  your 
father  and  mother  sang  like  angels.'*' 

**  I  can  sing  a  little,  aunt,"  said  Agnes. 

*'  There,  now,  ....  isnH  it  as  plain  as  po»- 
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mble  that  you  take  no  pleasure  in  it  ? ...  . 
though  eyerjbodj  said  your  poor  dear  mother 
could  have  made  her  fortune  by  singing.  But 
you  care  for  nothing  but  books,  books,  books ! 
....  and  what  profit,  I  should  like  to  know, 
will  ever  come  of  that  P**^ 

"  But  I  do  care  very  much  indeed  for  music, 
aunt,^'*  said  Agnes  eagerly,  '*  only  I  did  not 
talk  about  it,  because  I  thought  it  might  not 
be  convenient  for  you  to  have  an  instrument 
for  me.  But  I  believe  I  could  learn  to  get  my 
bread  by  music,  if  I  had  a  pianoforte  to  study 
with.-^^ 

''  Grant  me  patience  !  .  .  .  .  And  you  really 
want  me  to  go  and  get  you  a  piano-forte, 
which  is  just  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the 
world  ?.  .  .  .  And  that  after  I  had  so  kindly 
opened  my  heart  to  you  about  my  fears  of  not 
having  money  enough !.  ...  I  do  think  that 
passes  anything  I  ever  heard  in  my  life  r 

**  Indeed,  aunt,  I  never  would  have  said  a 
word  about  it  if ....  ^^ 

**  If  ?  ....  if  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Heaven  knows  it  is  seldom  I  lose  my  temper  about 
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anything,  bnt  it  t^  almost  too  much  to  hear  you 
ask  me  to  my  face  to  ruin  myself  in  that  way, 
....  and  you  without  a  chance  of  ever  having 
a  penny  to  repay  me  !^' 

"  Pray  forget  it,  aunt ! .  .  .  .  Indeed  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  an  expense  to  you,  and  will  very 
gladly  try  to  labour  for  my  own  living,  if  you 
will  let  me.*" 

"  Mighty  fine,  to  be  sure  !  .  .  .  .  Much  you  're 
good  for,  ar'n'^t  you  ?....!  wish  you  M  get 
along  to  bed.  My  temper  is  too  good  to  bear 
malice,  and  I  shall  forget  all  about  it  to-mor- 
row, perhaps ;  but  I  can*t  abide  to  look  at  yon 
to-night  after  such  a  speech  as  that ....  there  ^s 
the  truth ;  ....  so  get  to  bed,  that  ^s  a  good 
girl,  as  fast  as  you  can.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
things  too  much  even  for  an  angel  to  bear  f^ 

Agnes  crept  to  her  little  bed,  and  soon  cried 
herself  to  deep. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AN  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  MRS.  PETERS 
AND  HER  DAUGHTERS.— MRS.  BARNABY  BEGINS  HER 
FASHIONABLE  CAREER  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  OF  MISS 
ELIZABETH.  —  SHE  REHEARSES  A  BALL  IN  HER  HEART 
AS   SHE   EXAMINES  THE   ROOM.— THE    LIBRARY. 

Mrs.  Babnaby  was  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  the  Peters  family  would  be  very  useful 
acquaintance ;  for  prodigiously  as  Mrs.  Peters 
disliked  her  sister-in-law^  she  no  sooner  ceased 
to  be  galled  by  her  unwelcome  presence  in  her 
house,  than  she  recovered  her  good-humour, 
and  felt  as  much  aware  as  any  reasonable  per- 
son could  desire,  of  the  claim  her  brother^s 
widow  really  had  upon  her  and  her  family. 
These  excellent  dispositions  were  assiduously 
fostered  by  her  daughters,  to  whose  wishes 
she  ney^r  turned  a  deaf  ear.     She  found  the 
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eldest  and  the  youngest  very  seriously  inte- 
rested in  Agnes,  and  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
see  more  of  her;  while  Elizabeth  persevered 
in  her  belief  that  poor  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  one 
of  the  very  best-hearted  women  in  the  world, 
and  very  much  to  be  pitied,  because  nobody 
seemed  to  like  her  ....  though  she  did  mean 
to  divide  her  fortune  so  generously  amongst 
them. 

"  I  hope,  mamma,^'  said  the  eldest  Miss  Pe- 
ters, when  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  sitting 
round  the  drawing-room  fire  after  dinner,  "  I 
hope  that  you  will  overcome  your  terror  of 
Mrs.  Barnaby  and  her  rouge  sufficiently  before 
Tuesday  night  to  permit  her  joining  our  party 
in  the  ball-room,  for  I  would  not  forsake  that 
sweet  Agnes  upon  such  an  occasion  for  niore 
than  I  will  say.**** 

'*  Why,  I  do  feel  my  spirits  revive,  Mary, 
considerably,  since  I  have  felt  quite  certain  that 
none  of  my  dear  sister^s  amiable  feelings  were 
likely  to  involve  me  in  the  necessity  of  enduring 
her  presence  in  my  house  for  evermore.  You 
may  fancy  you  exaggerate,  perhaps,  ^en  you 
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talk  of  my  terrors ;  .  .  .  .  but  no  such  thing, 
believe  me.  It  was  terror  she  inspired,  and 
nothing  short  of  iV 

.  *'  And  Agnes,  mamma  ?  .  .  .  .  what  did  she 
inspire  ?^  said  Mary. 

Pity  and  admiration,^^  replied  her  mother. 
Very  well,  then,'^  returned  the  petted  girl, 
kissing  her,  *'*'  we  shall  not  quarrel  this  time ; 
but  I  was  half  afraid  of  it.  It  would,  in  truth, 
have  been  very  foolish,  and  very  unlike  you, 
mamma,  who  understand  the  sort  of  thing 
better  than  most  people,  I  believe,  if  we  had 
lost  the  great  pleasure  of  being  kind  to  Miss 
Willoughby,  and  behaved  extremely  ill  to  uncle 
Bamaby'^s  widow  into  the  bargain,  solely  be- 
cause you  don'^t  like  tall  massive  ladies,  with 
large  black  eyes,  who  wear  rouge,  and  talk 
fine ;  ....  for  you  must  confess,  if  you  will  be 
quite  honest  and  speak  the  truth,  that  Mrs. 
Peters  is  rather  too  well-established  a  person 
at  Clifton,  to  fear  losing  caste  by  being  seen 
with  a  Mrs.  Bamaby,  even  had  the  association 
not  been  redeemed  by  the  matchless  elegance 
of  her  beautiful  niece.*" 
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^^  Did  any  one  ever  hear  a  mamma  better 
scolded  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Peters,  turning  to  the 
younger  girls. 

"  Mary  is  quite  right,  manuna,^  said  Lucy. 
^^  Depend  upon  it  we  should  have  broken  into 
open  rebellion,  had  you  persevered  in  threaten- 
ing to  cut  the  Bamaby  connexion.^ 

'^  Indeed  I  must  say,^**  added  Elizabeth, 
"that  I  have  thought  you  very  severe  upon 
our  poor  aimt,  mamma.  Think  of  her  kind- 
ness !'' 

"  Our  aunt  !^  sighed  Mrs.  Peters.  "  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary,  beloveds  !  that  she  should 
be  addressed  in  public  by  that  tender  title  ?^ 

*'  Not  absolutely,  perhaps,**'  replied  Mary, 
laughing ;  '^  and  I  dare  say  Elizabeth  will  make 
a  bargain  with  you,  mamma,  never  to  call  her 
aunt  again,  provided  you  promise  never  to  for- 
get that  she  is  our  aunt,  though  we  may  not 
call  her  so.'** 

^^And  what  must  I  do,  young  ladies,  to 
prove  my  eternal  recollection  of  this  agreeable 
fact?^ 

''  You  must  be  very  civil  to  Agnes,  and  let 
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them  both  jom  onr  party  at  tea,  and  at  all  the 
balLiy  and  never  object  to  our  calling  upon  the 
Bamaby,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the  Wil- 
loughby,  and  .  .  •  .  now  don'^t  start,  and  turn 
restiye,  mamma,  ^ .  . .  you  must  ask  them  when- 
eyer  we  have  an  eyening  party  here  with  young 
people,  that  might  be  likely  to  give  Agnes 
pleasure.^ 

"  And  must  I  embrace  Mrs.  Barnaby  every 
time  she  comes  into  my  presence,  and  eveiy 
time  she  leaves  it  ?^ 

^^  No,  .  •  •  .  unless  you  have  done  something 
so  very  outrageously  rude  before,  as  to  render 
such  a  penitentiary  amende  necessary  ."^ 

**  Come  here,  Mary,"  said  the  gay  mother, 
"  and  let  me  box  your  ears  immediately.'*' 

The  young  lady  placed  herself  very  obedi- 
ently on  the  foot-stool  at  Mrs.  Peters's  feet,  who 
having  patted  each  pretty  cheek,  said,  ^^  Now 
t«ll  me,  Mary,  if  you  can,  what  it  is  that  has 
thus  fistscinated  your  affections,  hoodwinked  your 
judgment,  perverted  your  taste,  and  extinguished 
your  pride  ?" 

^^  If  you  will  let  me  turn  your  questions  my 
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own  way,  mother,"'  replied  the  daughter,  "  I 
will  answer  them  all.  My  affection  is  fasci- 
nated, or,  I  would  rather  say,  won,  by  the  most 
remarkable  combmation  of  beauty,  grace,  talent, 
gentleness,  and  utter  unconsciousness  of  it  all, 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  hap  to  meet  with. 
And,  instead  of  being  hoodwinked,  my  judgment, 
my  power  of  judging,  seem  newly  roused  and 
awakened  by  having  so  very  fine  a  subject  on 
vshich  to  exercise  themselves.  I  never  before  felt, 
as  I  did  when  listening  to  Agnes  as  she  inno- 
cently answered  my  prying  questions  concern- 
ing her  past  life,  the  enormous  difference  there 
might  be  between  one  human  mmd  and  an- 
other.  It  was  like  opening  the  pages  of  some 
holy  book,  and  learning  thence  what  tmth, 
innocence,  and  sweet  temper  could  make  of  us. 
If  admiring  the  unconmion  loveliness  of  this 
sweet  girl  with  something  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  one  contemplates  a  choice  (ncture, 
be  perversion  of  taste,  I  plead  guilty,  for  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  I  keep  my  eyes  away  from 

her; and  for  my  pride,  mamma,  .  .  . .  if 

any  feeling  of  the  kind  ever  so  poiscmed  my 
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heart  as  to  make  me  turn  from  what  was  good, 
in  the  fear  that  it  might  lead  me  into  contact 
with  what  was  nngenteel,  be  thankful  with  me, 
that  this  sweet  *'  light  from  heaven  ^  has  crossed 
my  path,  and  enabled  me  to  see  the  error  of 
my  ways." 

Mary  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  her 
mother  listened  to  her  till  tears  dimmed  her 
laughing  blue  eyes. 

*^  Yoa  are  not  a  missish  miss,  Mary,  that 
is  certain,"  said  she,  kissing  her,  ^^and  as- 
suredly I  thank  Heaven  for  that.  This  pretty 
creature  does  indeed  seem  by  your  account  to 
be  a  pearl  of  price ;  but,  par  malheur,  she  has 
got  into  the  shell  of  the  very  vilest,  great,  big, 
coarse,  hateful  oyster,  that  ever  was  fished  up  ! 
....  Fear  nothing  more,  however,  from  me. 
.  •  .  .  You  are  dear  good  girls  for  feeling  as  you 
do  about  this  pretty  Agnes,  and  I  give  you 
carte  blanche  to  do  what  you  will  with  her  and 
for  her." 

The  consequence  of  this  was  an  early  call 
made  on  the  following  morning  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby'^s  lodgings   by  the   three   Misses   Peters. 
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There  were  not  many  subjects  on  which  the 
aunt  and  niece  thought  or  felt  in  common ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  was  most  pleased  when  their  visiters  were 
announced. 

"  We  are  come — ^that  is,  Lucy  and  I  —  to 
make  you  take  a  prodigious  long  walk  with  us, 
Agnes/^  said  Miss  Peters;  ^^and  Elizabeth, 
who  is  not  quite  so  stout  a  pedestrian  as  we 
are,  is  come  with  us,  to  offer  her  services  to 
you,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  for  a  home  circuit,  if  you 
like  to  make  one.  And  pray  do  not  forget 
that  Tuesday  is  the  ball  night,  and  that  we 
shall  expect  you  to  go,  and  join  our  party  in 
the  room." 

^'  Dearest  Mary !  .  .  .  .  dearest  Elizabeth ! 
•  •  .  .  dearest  Lucy !  How  good  of  you  all ! 
Agnes,  put  on  your  bonnet,  my  dear,  instantly, 
and  never  forget  the  kindness  of  these  dear 
girls.  ...  I  shall,  indeed,  be  thankful  to  you, 
Elizabeth,  if  you  will  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  a  few  trifles  that  will  be  necessary  for 
Tuesday.  .  .  .  Are  your  balls  large  ?  .  .  .  .  Are 
there  plenty  of  gentlemen  .  .  .  ."^  &c.  &c. 

And  where  was  Agnes^s  heavy  sense  of  sad- 
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ness  now?  The  birds,  whose  cheerful  songs 
seemed  to  call  her  out,  were  not  more  light  of 
heart  than  herself,  as  she  followed  her  friends 
down  the  stairs,  and  sprung  through  the  door 
to  meet  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  down  with 
a  foot  almost  as  elastic  as  their  own  glad  wings. 
We  most  leave  the  young  ladies  to  pursue  their 
way,  being  joined  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
door  by  James  Peters,  through  a  long  and  de- 
lightful ramble  that  took  them  along  ^^  the 
wall,'*'*  that  forms  the  garde  fou  to  the  most 
beautiful  point  of  Durdham  Down,  and  so  on 
amidst  fields  and  villas  that  appeared  to  Agnes, 
like  so  many  palaces  in  fairy-land ;  and  while 
thus  they  charm  away  the  morning,  we  must 
follow  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  the  good-natured 
Elizabeth  through  their  much  more  important 
progress  among  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the 
Clifton  beau  monde. 

^*  And  about  tickets,  my  dear  Elizabeth  ?^ 
said  the  widow,  as  she  offered  her  substantial 
arm  to  her  slight  companion ;  ^^  what  is  it  the 
fashion  to  do  ?  To  subscribe  for  the  season,  or 
pay  at  the  door  i^ 

^*  You  may  do  either,  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  but  if 
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you  wish  your  arrival  to  be  known,  I  believe 
you  had  better  put  your  name  on  the  book/' 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear.  Where  is 
the  place  to  do  this  ?  Cannot  you  take  me  at 
once  P"** 

"  Yes,  I  could  take  you  certainly,  for  it  is 
almost  close  by ;  but  perhaps  papa  had  better 
save  you  the  trouble,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?'' 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear.  His  time  is  more 
valuable  than  mine.  Let  us  go  at  once :  I  shall 
like  it  best;' 

Elizabeth,  though  a  little  frightened,  led  the 
way;  and  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  entered  the  esta- 
blishment that  at  its  very  threshold  seemed  to 
her  redolent  of  wax -lights,  fiddles,  and  fine 
clothes,  such  a  delightful  flutter  of  spirits  came 
upon  her,  as  drove  from  her  memory  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  her  life,  and  made  her 
feel  as  if  she  were  still  one  of  the  lightest  and 
loveliest  nymphs  in  the  world.  She  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  ball-room,  and  paced  up  and 
down  its  ample  extent  with  a  step  that  seemed 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  dancing;  she 
examined  the  arrangement  for  the  music,  looked 
up  with    exultation  at  the    chandeliers,    and 
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triumphed  in  anticipation  at  their  fayourable  in* 
fluence  upon  rouge,  eyes,  feathers,  and  flowers. 
Had  there  been  any  other  man  present  beside 
the  waiter,  she  would  hardly  have  restrained  her 
desire  to  make  a  tour  de  waltz ;  and,  as  it  was, 
she  could  not  help  turning  to  the  quiet  young 
man,  and  saying  with  a  condescending  smile, 
"  The  company  must  look  very  well  in  this 
room,  sir?" 

As  they  passed  in  their  way  out  through  the 
room  in  which  the  subscription-books  were 
kept,  they  met  a  gentleman,  whose  apparent 
age  wavered  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  tall, 
stout,  gaily  dressed,  fully  moustached,  and  with 
an  eye  that  looked  as  if  accustomed  to  active 
service  in  reconnoitring  all  things.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  and  bowed  profoundly  to  Miss 
Peters,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  very 
satisfactory  stare  on  the  widow. 

*'  Who  is  that,  my  dear?'''  said  the  well- 
pleased  lady. 

'*  That  is  Major  Allen,''  replied  Elizabeth. 

"  Upon  my  word,  he  is  a  very  fine,  fashion- 
able-looking man.  Is  he  intimate  with  your 
family  ?"" 
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"  Oh  no  !  .  .  .  We  only  know  him  from  meet- 
ing him  sometimes  at  parties,  and  always  at 
the  balls.'" 

*'  Is  he  a  man  of  fortune  ?" 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.      He  has  got  a 
smart  horse  and  groom,  and  goes  a  great  deal 
into  company.'^ 

"  Then  of  course  he  cannot  he  a  poor  man, 
my  dear.     Is  he  a  dancer .''" 

"  No.  ...  I  believe  he  always  plays  cards." 
"And  where  shall  we  go  now,  dearest P  .... 
I  want  you  to  take  me,  Elizabeth,  to  all  the 
smartest  shops  you  know." 

"  Some  of  the  best  shops  are  at  Bristol,  but 
we  have  a  very  good  milliner  here." 

"  Then  Jet  us  go  there,  dear.  .  .  .  And  did 
not  your  mamma  say  something  about  a 
library  ?"        * 

"  Yes,  there 's  the  library,  and  almost  every- 
body goes  there  almost  every  morning.'" 

"  Then  there  of  course  I  shall  go.  I  con- 
mder  it  a«  so  completely  a  duty,  uy  dear  Eli- 
zabeth, to  do  all  these  sort  of  tliingg  for  the 
Bake  of  my  niece.     My  fortune  is  a  very  good 
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OBo/  and  the  doing  as  other  people  of  fortune 
do,  most  be  an  advantage  to  poor  dear  Agnes 
as  long  as  she  is  with  me ;  .  .  •  .  but  I  donH 
scrapie  to  say  to  you,  my  dear,  that  the  fortune 
I  received  from  your  dear  uncle,  will  return  to 
his  family  in  case  I  die  without  children.  .  .  « 
And  a  truly  widowed  heart,  my  dear  girl,  does 
net  eaaly  match  itself  again.  But  the  more 
you  know  of  me,  Elizabeth,  the  more  you  will 
find  that  I  have  many  notions  peculiar  r  to  my- 
s^.  Many  people,  if  they  were  mistress  of 
my  fortune,  would  spend  three  times  as  much 
as  I  do ;  but  I  always  say  to  myself,  ^  Poor  dear 
Mr.  Bamaby,  though  he  loved  me  better  than 
anything  else  on  earth,  loved  his  own  dear  sistei^ 
and  her  children  next  best ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  left  all  to  me  ...  .  and  a  very  fine  fortune 
he  made,  I  assure  you  •  •  •  .  I  hold  myself  in 
dbty  bound,  as  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
vilh  one  hand  upon  my  own  niece,  to  save  a 
great  deal  with  the  other  for  his."  ^ 

f*  I  am  sure  you  seem  to  be  very  kind  and 
good  to  everybody,^  replied  the  grateful  young 
lady. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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^^  That  is  what  I  would  wish  to  be,  my  dear, 
for  it  is  only  so  that  we  can  do  onr  duty.  .  .  . 
Not  that  I  would  ever  pledge  myself  never  to 
marry  again,  my  dear  Elizabeth.  I  don'^t  at  all 
approve  people  making  promises  that  it  may  be 
the  will  of  Heaven  they  should  break  after- 
wards ;  and  those  people  are  not  the  most  like- 
ly to  keep  a  resolution,  who  vow  and  swear 
about  it.  But  I  hope  you  will  never  think  me 
stingy,  my  dear,  nor  let  anybody  else  think  me 
so,  for  not  spending  above  a  third  of  my  income, 
or  perhaps  not  quite  so  much;  for,  now  you 
know  my  motives,  you  must  feel  that  it  would 
be  very  ungenerous,  particularly  in  your  £Eunily, 
to  blame  me  for  it.^ 

^^  It  would  indeed,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  it  is 
what  I  am  sure  that  I,  for  one,  should  never 
think  of  doing.  •  .  .  But  this  is  the  milliner^s 
....  Shall  we  go  in  ?'^ 

^*  Oh  yes !  ....  A  very  pretty  shop,  indeed ; 
quite  in  good  style.  What  a  sweet  turban! 
....  If  it  was  not  for  the  reasons  that  I  tell 
you,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted,  Elueabeth. 
I^y,  ma^am,  what  is  the  price  of  this  scarlei 
turban?'' 
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^  Four  guineas  and  a  half,  ma^am,  with  the 
bird,  and  two  guineas  without  it.'*'* 

^^  It  is  a  perfect  gem !     Pray,  ma^am,  do  you 
ever  make  up  ladies^  own  materials  ?^ 

^^  No,  ma^am,  never,^  replied  the  decisive 
artiste, 

^^  Do  you  never  fasten  in  feathers  ?....! 
should  not  mind  paying  for  it,  as  I  see  your 
style  is  quite  first-rate.'*^ 

^^  For  our  customers,  ma'*am,  and  whenever 
the  feathers  or  the  coiffure  have  been  furnished 
in  the  first  instance  by  ourselves.'*^ 

^^  You  are  a  customer,  Elizabeth,  are  you 
not?'' 

"  Manmia  is,''  replied  the  young  lady.  "  You 
know  Mrs.  Peters  of  Rodney  Place,  Mrs.  Duval  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  •  .  .  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss 
Peters.     Is  this  lady  a  friend  of  yours  P" 

"  Mrs.  Peters  is  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Duval, 
and  I  hope  that  will  induce  you  to  treat  me  as 
if  I  had  already  been  a  customer.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  feathers,  that  I  mean  to  wear 
at  the  ball  on  Tuesday,  fastened  into  my  toque, 
like  these  in  this  blue  one  here.  Will  you  do 
this  for  me  ?" 
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"  Yes,  ma*am,  certainly,  if  you  will  fayonr  us 
with  your  name  on  our  books.'* 

"  That  *8  very  obliging,  and  I  will  send  my 
own  maid  with  it  as  soon  as  I  get  home.** 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  have  the  plea- 
sure of  shewing  you,  ladies  ?"" 

"  I  want  some  long  white  gloves,  if  you 
please,  and  something  light  and  elegant  in 
the  way  of  a  scarf.** 

The  modiste  was  instantly  on  the  alert,  and 
the  counter  became  as  a  sea  of  many-coloured 
waves. 

^^  Coloured  scarves  are  sometimes  worn  in 
slight  mourning,  I  believe,  are  they  not  ?** 

"  Oh  yes !  ma*am,  always.** 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  one,  Elizabeth  ?** 
said  the  widow,  selecting  one  of  a  brilliant 
geranium  tint. 

'*  For  yourself,  Mrs.  Bamaby  ?*' 

^^  Yes,  my  dear.  • .  •  My  dress  will  be  black 
satin,  you  know.** 

^^I  should  think  white  would  look  better,^ 
said  Elizabeth,  recollecting  her  mother*8  aver- 
sion to  fine  colours,  and  recollecting  also  the 
recent  weeds  of  her  widowed  aunt. 
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^^  Well,  ....  perhaps  it  might.  Let  me 
see  some  white,  if  you  please.^^ 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  blonde,  ma'am .^^ 
said  the  milliner,  opening  a  box,  and  displaying 
some  tempting  specimens. 

"  Beautiful  indeed  !  .  .  .  .  very !  .  .  .  .  What 
is  the  price  of  this  one  ?'*'* 

^^  A  mere  trifle,  ma'^am.  .  •  .  Give  me  leave 
to  begin  your  account  with  this/^ 

"  Well,  I  really  think  I  must.  ...  I  know 
they  clean  as  good  as  new.^ 

'*  What  is  Agnes  to  wear  ?**'  inquired  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  There  is  one  of  my  troubles,  my  dear ;  she 

will  wear  nothing  but  the   deepest  mourning. 

Between  you  and  me,  Elizabeth,  I  suspect  it 

is  some  feeling  about  her  poor  mother,  or  else 

for  her  father,  who  has  never  been  heard  of 

for  years,  but  whom  we  all  suppose  to  have 

died  abroad, — I  suspect  it  is  some  feeling  of  this 

sort  that  makes  her  so  very  obstinate  about  it. 

But  she  can't  bear  to  have  it  talked  of,   so 

don't  say  a  word  to  her  on  the  subject,  or  she 

will  be  out  of  sorts  for  a  week,  and  will  think 

it  very  cruel  of  me  to  have  named  it  to  you. 

q3 
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I  perfectly  dote  upon  that  girl,  Elizabeth,  .... 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  my  trials  with  her  ! 
But  we  have  all  our  trials,  Elizabeth  !  .  .  .  .  and, 
thank  Heaven !  I  have  a  happy  temper,  and  bear 
mine,  I  believe,  as  well  as  most  people.  But 
about  that  strange  whim  that  Agnes  has,  of 
always  wearing  crape  and  bombasin,  you  may 
as  well  just  mention  it  to  your  mamma  and 
sisters,  to  prevent  their  taking  any  notice  of 
it  to  her ;  for  if  they  did,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  she  would  not  go  to  the  ball  at  all.  .  .  . 
Oh  !  you  have  no  idea  of  the  obstinacy  of  that 
darling  girl !  .  .  .  .  These  gloves  will  do  at  last, 
I  think.  .  .  .  Your  gloves  are  all  so  remarkably 
small,  Mrs.  Duval !  .  .  .  .  And  that  ^s  all  for  this 
morning.''' 

^^  Where  shall  I  send  them,  ma^am,  and  to 
Vhat  name  ?'' 

«  To  Mrs.  Bamaby,  No.  1,  Sion  Row.'' 

*  **'  Thank  you,  ma'am.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  sent 

immediately." 

^'  Now  then,  Elizabeth,  for  the  library,"  said 

the  widow  with  an  expressive  flourish  of  the 

band. 

And  to  the  library  they   went,   which  to 
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Mrs.  Barnaby^s  great  satisfSEtction  was  full  of 
smart  people,  and,  amongst  others,  she  had  to 
make  her  way  past  the  moustached  Major 
Allen,  in  order  to  reach  the  table  on  which 
the  subscription-book  was  laid. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  a  thousand 
times  r  said  the  Major ;  ''  I  am  afraid  I  trod 
on  your  foot !" 

^^  Don'^t  mention  it !  ....  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  the  world  !  The  shop  is  so  full,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it.'^ 

The  Major  in  return  for  this  civil  speech 
again  fixed  his  broad,  wide,  open  eyes  upon 
the  widow,  and  she  had  again  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  he  thought  her  particularly 
handsome. 

Miss  Peters  found  many  of  her  acquaintance 
among  the  crowd,  with  whom  she  conversed, 
while  Mrs.  Bamaby  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
and  turned  over  page  after  page  of  autographs 
with  the  air  of  a  person  deeply  interested  by  the 
hope  of  finding  the  names  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance among  them,  whereas  it  would  have 
been  a  circumstance  little  short  of  a  miracle  had 
she  found  there  that  of  any  individual  whom 
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she  had  ev^r  seen  in  her  life ;  but  she  per- 
formed her  part  admirably,  smiling  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  delighted  at  an  unexpected  re- 
cognition. Meanwhile  many  an  eye,  as  she 
well  knew,  was  fixed  upon  her,  for  her  appear- 
ance was  in  truth  sufficiently  striking.  She  was 
tall,  considerably  above  the  average  height,  and 
large,  though  not  to  corpulency ;  in  short,  her 
figure  was  what  many  people,  like  Mr.  Peters, 
would  call  that  of  a  fine  woman ;  and  many 
others,  like  Mrs.  Peters,  would  declare  to  be 
large,  ungainly,  and  vulgar^  Her  features  were 
decidedly  handsome,  her  eyes  and  teeth  fine, 
and  her  nose  high  and  well-formed ;  but  all 
this  was  exaggerated  into  great  coar.eness  by 
the  quantity  of  rouge  she  wore,  and  the  redund- 
ance of  harsh-looking,  coal-black  ringlets  which 
depended  heavily  down  each  side  of  her  large 
face,  so  as  still  to  give  a  striking  resemblance^ 
as  Agnes,  it  may  be  remembered,  discovered 
several  years  before,  to  the  wax  heads  in 
a  hair-dresser^s  shop.  This  sort  of  face  and 
figure,  which  were  of  themselves  likely  enough 
to  draw  attention,  were  rendered  still  mora 
oonspicuous  by  her  dress,  which,  though,  like 
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herself)  really  handsome,  was  rendered  un- 
pleasing  hj  its  glaring  purpose  of  producing 
effect.  A  bonnet  of  bright  lavender  satin,  ex- 
travagantlj  large,  and  fearfully  thrown  back^ 
displayed  a  vast  quantity  of  blonde  quillings 
fully  planted  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  while 
a  prodigious  plume  of  drooping  feathers  tossed 
themselves  to  and  fro  with  every  motion  of 
her  head,  and  occasionally  reposed  themselves 
on  her  shoulder.  Her  dress  was  of  black  silk, 
but  ingeniously  relieved  by  the  introduction  of 
as  many  settings  off,  of  the  same  colour  with  her 
bonnet,  as  it  was  well  possible  to  contrive ;  so 
that,  although  in  mourning,  her  general  appear- 
ance was  exceedingly  shewy  and  gay. 

"  Who  is  your  friend,  Elizabeth  P**'  said  a 
young  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  the  privilege 
of  questioning  freely. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Bamaby,^'  replied  Miss  Peters 
in  a  whisper. 

**  And  who  is  Mrs.  Bamaby,  my  dear .?.... 
She  has  quite  the  air  of  a  personage.*^ 

"  She  is  the  widow  of  mammals  brother,  Mr, 
Bamaby  of  Silverton."*' 

**  Silverton  ? .  .  . .  That 's  the  name  of  her 
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place,  is  it  ?  •  .  .  .  She  is  a  lad  j  of  large  fortune, 
I  presume  ?^ 

'^  Yes,  she  is,  Miss  Maddox,^^  replied  Eliza- 
beth, somewhat  scandalized  by  the  freedom  of 
these  inquiries ;  "  but  I  really  wish-  you  would 
not  speak  so  loud,  for  she  must  hear  you.**^ 

"  Oh  no !  .  .  .  .  You  see  she  is  very  busy 
looking  for  her  friends.  Good  morning.  Ma- 
jor V'*  said  the  same  fair  lady,  turning  to  Major 
Allen,  who  stood  close  beside  her,  listening  to 
all  her  inquiries  and  to  the  answers  they  receiv- 
ed.    **Are  we  to  have  a  good  ball  on  Tuesday?^ 

''  If  all  the  world  can  be  made  to  know  that 
Miss  Maddox  will  be  there,  all  the  world  wiU 
assuredly  be  there  to  meet  her,^^  replied  the 
gentleman. 

**^  Then  I  conmiission  you  to  spread  the  tid- 
ings far  and  near.  I  wonder  if  there  will  be 
many  strangers  ?^ 

^*  Some  of  the  Stephenson  and  Hubert  party, 
I  hear— that  is.  Colonel  Hubert  and  young 
Frederick  Stephenson — they  are  the  only  ones 
left.  The  bridal  party  set  off  from  the  Mall 
this  morning  at  eleven  o^clock.  Lady  Stephen* 
son  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.^ 
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♦*  Lady  Stephenson  ? Oh  !  Emily  Hu- 
bert. .  .  .  Yes,  she  is  very  handsome ;  and  her 
brother  is  vastly  like  her.^ 

''  Do  you  think  so  ?  .  r  .  .  He  is  so  thin  and 
weather-beaten  ....  so  very  like  an  old  sol- 
dier.'^ 

''  I  don'^t  like  him  the  worse  for  that,^^  re* 
plied  the  lady.  ''  He  looks  as  if  he  had  seen 
service,  and  were  the  better  for  it.  He  is  de- 
cidedly the  handsomest  man  at  Clifton.'^ 

The  Major  smiled,  and  turned  on  his  heel,, 
which  brought  him  exactly  vtW-ot^  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peters. 

^^Your  party  mean  to  honour  the  ball  on 
Tuesday,  I  hope,  Miss  Peters  't"^ 

*^  I  believe  so,  Major  Allen.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  are  not  some  of  us  there.^ 

^' Shall  you  bring  us  the  accession  of  any 
strangers  P*^  inquired  the  Major. 

^'  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  her  niece  will  be  with 
us,  I  think.'*' 

^'  I  flatter  myself  that  altogether  we  shall 
muster  strong.  Oood  morning  !^  and  with  an- 
other sidelong  glance  at  the  widow,  Major 
Allen  walked  out  of  the  shop. 
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Not  a  word  of  all  this  had  been  lost  upon  Mrs. 
Bamabj.  She  had  thought  from  the  very  first 
that  Elizabeth  Peters  must  be  selected  as  her 
particular  friend,  and  now  she  was  convinced 
that  she  would  be  invaluable  in  that  capacity. 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  any  one  could  have 
answered  better  to  questions  than  she  had  done. 
It  was  impossible,  too,  that  anything  could  be 
more  fascinating  than  the  general  appear- 
ance of  Major  Allen ;  and  if,  upon  farther  in- 
quiry, it  should  prove  that  he  was  indeed,  as 
he  appeared  to  be,  a  man  of  fashion  and  for- 
tune, the  whole  world  could  not  offer  her  a 
lover  she  should  so  passionately  desire  to  cap- 
tivate ! 

Such  were  the  meditations  of  Mrs.  Bama- 
by  as  she  somewhat  pensively  sat  at  her  draw- 
ing-room window,  awaiting  the  return  of  Agnes 
to  dinner  on  that  day ;  and  such  were  very  fre- 
quently her  meditations  afterwards. 

END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  L 


01FFICULT1S8   ATTENDING    A   YOUNG   LADY*S  APPEARANCE 
AT  A    BALIm — A    WET  SUNDAY.— DIFFERENCE   OF   TASTE. 

Though  it  was  two  minutes  and  a  half 
past  the  time  named  for  dinner  when  Agnes  made 
her  appearance,  she  found  her  aunf  s  temper  very 
slightly  acerbated  by  the  delay,  for  the  delight- 
ful recollections  of  her  morning  expedition  still 
endured,  and  she  was  more  inclined  to  boast  than 
to  scold. 

<*  Well,  Agnes,  I  hope  at  last  I  have  some 
news  that  will  please  you,"  she  said.  "  What 
think  you  of  my  having  subscribed  for  us  both 
iinr  six  weeks  ?" 

^^  Subscribed  for  what,  aunt  ? . . .   to  the  H- 

^  Yes ;  I  have  subscribed  there,  too,  for  a 
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month ....  and  we  must  go  every  day,  min  or  shin^ 
to  make  it  answer.  But  I  have  done  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  for  you»  my  dear ;  I  have 
subscribed  to  the  balls  entirely  for  your  sake, 
Agnes :  and  whatever  becomes  of  you  in  future 
life,  I  trust  you  will  never  forget  all  I  have  done 
for  you  now.^ 

^^  But  I  am  afiraid,  aunt,  it  will  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  take  me  with  you  to  th^ 
batls;  and  as  I  have  never  been  yet,  I  cannot 
know  anything  about  it,  you  know;  and  I  do 
9wure  you  that  I  shall  not  at  all  mind  being 
1^  at  home.^^ 

^^  And  a  pretty  story  that  wmM  make, 
wouldnH  it  ? • .  . .  I  tell  you,  child,  I  Aaoepaid  the 

money  already and  here  are  the  cutlets;  ao 

sit  down,  and  be  thankful  for  all  my  kindneas  to 
yout  •  • .  Is  my  beer  come,  Jemingham  ?^ 

Agnes  sat  down,  and  began  eating  her  cutlet ; 
bllrt  it  was  thoughtfully^  for  there  were  carai^lliaik 
rested  heavily  upon  her  heart ;  and  thouf^.tittj^ 
w«re  certainly  of  a  minor  species^  ahe  mut  he 
f(»given  if  at  sixte^  and  a  half  they  weie  mdi 
S&mi  to  p9|dex  her  sctfdy.    Slie  hadnditiMr 
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dkooi:  Aor  gloiM  fit  to  appear  at  a  ball.  8he 
doted  not  uk  finr  them,  she  dared  not  go  with- 
out ihem,  and  she  dared  not  refiise  to  go  at  alL 

U  This  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful  place  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life!^  said  the  widow,  while 
vauwing  her  attack  upon  the  dish  of  cutlets; 
^^  such  shops !. . . .  such  a  milliner !  and,  as  for 
the  libruy,  its  perfectly  like  going  into  public  ! 
What  an  advantage  it  is  every  morning  of  one^s 
USt  to  be  able  to  go  to  such  a  place  as  that ! 
EUmbeth  Peters  seemed  to  know  eveiybody ; 
and  I  heard  them  talking  of  people  of  the  highest 
fiishion,  as  some. of  those  we  are  sure  to  meet  at 
dM  ball.  What  an  immense  advantage  it  is  for 
you,  Agnes,  to  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner 
at  such  a  place  as  this  !^ 

^^  It  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  place,  aunt,  and 
the  Peterses  are  most  kind  and  charming  people.**^ 

^  Then  for  once  in  your  life,  child,  you  are 
pleased ! . . . .  that  ^a  a  comfbit. . . .  And  I  have  got 
something  to  shew  yon,  Agnes,  such  a  scarf! . . . 
rod  French  blonde : ...  its  monstrous  expensive, 
I  Ha  aftaid ;  bat  everybody  says  that  the  respeo* 
tability  of  a  giil  depends  entirely  upon  the  style 
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of  her  chaperon.  I  ^m  sure  I  would  no  more  let 
my  poor  dear  sister^s  child  go  out  with  me,  if  I 
was  shabbily  dressed,  than  I  would  fly.  I  won- 
der Mrs.  Duval  does  not  send  home  my  things ; 
but  perhaps  she  waits  for  me  to  send  my  turban. 
She  ^s  going  to  put  my  feathers  in  for  me,  Agnes, 
—quite  a  favour  I  assure  you  ; . . . .  but  she  was 
so  respectfiil  in  her  manner  to  Elizabeth  Peters. 
I  am  sure,  if  I  had  had  any  notion  what  sort  of 
people  they  were,  I  should  have  made  Bamaby 
leave  his  business  to  Mr.  Dobbs  for  a  little 
while,  that  he  might  have  brought  me  to  see 
them  long  ago.*"  , 

'*  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  such 
friends,^  said  Agnes ;  *^  and  perhaps  . . .  .^ 

"  Perhaps  what,  child  ?^ 

*'  If  either  of  the  three  girls  stay  away  from 
the  ball,  perhaps,  aunt,  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  me  stay  away  too,  and  we  should  paw 
the  evening  so  delightfully  together.'*^ 

<<  God  give  me  patience,  Agnes,  for  I  ^m  sun 
you  are  enough  to  drive  one  wild.  Here  luiTe 
I  been  subscribing  to  the  balls,  and  aetiwdly 
paying  down  ready  money  befinrehand  for  jMNir 
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tickets;  and  now,  ungiateAil  creature  that  you 
are,  you  tell  me  you  won'*t  go  ! ...  I  only  wish  the 
Peterses  could  hear  you,  and  then  they  ""d  know 
what  you  are.*" 

**  My  only  objection  to  going  to  the  ball, 
aunt,""  said  Agnes  with  desperate  courage,  "  is, 
the  fear  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  get  gloves 
and  shoes  for  me.'*^ 

'*  Gloves  and  shoes  ! . . .  why,  that 's  just  the  ad- 
vantage of  mourning.  You  '11  have  my  black  silk 
stockings,  you  know,  all  except  a  pair  or  two  of 
the  best, — and  with  black  stockings  I  donH  sup- 
pose you  would  choose  to  put  on  white  shoes. 
That  would  be  rather  too  much  in  the  magpie 
style,  I  suppose,  wouldn't  it  ?  ....  And  for  gloves, 
I  donH  see  how,  in  such  very  deep  mourning, 
you  would  wear  anything  but  black  gloves  too ; 
and  there  are  two  pair  of  mine  that  you  may 
have.  I  could  lend  you  an  old  pair  of  my  black 
satin  shoes  too,  only  your  feet  and  your  hands 
are  so  frightfully  out  of  proportion  to  your  height. 
....  I  was  always  reckoned  to  be  most  perfectly  in 
proportion,  every  part  of  my  figure ;  but  your 
hands  and  feet  are  absolutely  ridiculous  from  their 
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smatlness :  you  take  after  your  father  in  thai,  and 
a  great  misfortune  it  is,  for  it  will  prevent  your 
ever  profiting  by  my  shoes  or  my  gloves  eitlier, 
unless  you  are  clever  enough  to  take  them  in,-— 
and  that  I  don't  believe  you  are— -not  fingers 
and  all "" 

^^  May  I  wear  long  sleeves  then,  aimt  ?^  said 
Agnes  with  considerable  animation,  firom  having 
suddenly  conceived  a  project,  by  means  of  which 
she  thought  she  might  render  herself  and  her 
sables  presentable. 

^^  Because  you  have  got  no  long  gloves,  I 
suppose  ?  Why  yes,  child,  I  see  no  objection, 
in  such  very  deep  mourning  as  yours.  It  is  a 
strange  whim  you  have  taken,  Agnes ;  but  it  is 
certaHily  very  convenient.'' 

*^  And  will  you  give  me  leave,  aunt,  to  uae  all 
the  black  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  P'' 

"  Use  it  ? . . . .  use  all  of  it  ? ... .  Yes ;  I  don't 
want  to  have  any  of  it  again :  the  great  desire  of 
my  life  is  to  be  liberal  and  generous  to  you  in 
nil  ways,  Agnes.  But  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  about  using  it  all,— -you  can't  mean  all  the 
things  at  once  P" 
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"No,  aunt^""  replied  Agnes,  laughing,  "I 
doiCi  mean  that;  but  if  I  maj  use  the  crape 
that  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  your  best  gown, 
I  think  I  could  make  my  own  firock  look  very 
well,  for  I  would  make  it  the  same  as  one  I 
saw  last  year  at  Empton.     May  I  ?*" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will,  child ;  but  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  no  great  faith  in  your  mantua- 
making  talents.  However,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  got  such  a  notion  in  your  head; 
and  if  it  timis  out  well,  I  may  set  you  to  work 
for  me  perhaps  one  of  these  days.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  taste  in  that  way ;  but  with  my 
fortune  it  would  be  ridiculous  if  I  did  much 
beside  ornamental  work.  .  .  .  There  ....  Take 
away,  Jemingham,  and  bring  the  two  cheese- 
cakes. . . .  Agnes,  do  you  wish  for  one  ?^ 

•'  No,  thank  you,  aunt."*' 

"  What  an  odd  girl  you  are ! . . . .  You  never 
seem  to  care  about  what  you  eat. ...  I  must  say 
that  I  am  a  little  more  dainty,  and  know  what  is 
nice,  and  like  it  too.  But  poor  dear  Bamaby 
spoilt  me  in  that  way ;  and  if  ever  you  should 
be  lucky  enough  to  be  the  idol  of  a  husbftnd,  as 
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I  wafi,  jou  will  learn  to  like  nice  eating  too, 
Agnes  ....  for  it  is  a  thing  that  grows  upon  one, 
I  believe.  But  I  dare  say  at  the  out-of-the-way 
place  your  aunt  Betsy  put  you  to,  there  was  no 
great  chance  of  your  being  over-indulged  that  way. 
....  That  will  do,  Jemingham,  give  me  that  drop 
of  beer ;  and  now  cat  up  your  own  dinner  as  fiut 
as  you  can,  and  ask  little  Kitty  to  shew  you  the 
way  to  Mrs.  Duval^s,  the  milliner ;  and  take 
with  you,  very  carefully  mind,  the  hat-box  that 
you  will  find  ready  tied  up  on  my  bed,  and 
bring  back  with  you  my  new  scarf  and  gloves. . . . 
I  long  to  shew  you  my  scarf,  Agnes. . . .  You 
shall  not  be  ashamed  of  your  chaperon, — that'^s 
a  point  I  'm  resolved  upon.''' 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  important  ball 
was  to  be  on  the  following  Tuesday  ;  so  Agnes^ 
as  soon  as  the  dinner  was  ended,  hastened  to  set 
about  her  work,  a  general  idea  of  which  she  had 
very  clearly  in  her  little  head,  but  felt  some  mis- 
givings about  her  skill  in  the  detail. 

Hardly,  however,  had  she  brought  forth  '^  her 
needle  and  her  shears,^  when  her  aunt  ex- 
claimed,— 
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■*  QfooA  gnieious,  child  ! . . .  you  are  not  going 
to  set  to  work  now  ? . . .  Why,  it  is  the  pleasantest 
part  of  the  day,  and  I  mean  to  take  you  out  to 
walk  with  me  under  the  windows  where  we  saw 
dl  the  smart  people  last  night. — Just  look  out, 
and  you  will  see  they  are  beginning  to  come 
titeadji  Put  on  your  things,  my  dear;  and 
pat  your  bonnet  a  little  back,  and  try  to  look  as 
SBMtft  as  you  can.  You  are  certainly  very  pretty, 
bat  you  are  a  terrible  dowdy  in  your  way  of 
patting  on  your  things.  You  have  nothing 
jaunty  and  taking  about  you,  as  I  used  to  have 
at  your  age,  Agnes  ;  and  I  ^m  sure  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  to  improve  you. ...  I  suspect  that 
your  aunt  will  get  more  eyes  upon  her  now  than 
you  will  with  all  your  youth,  —  and  that  "^s  a 
diame. . . .  But  I  always  was  famous  for  putting 
on  my  things  welL^ 

Agnes  retired  to  her  little  room ;  but  her 
quiet  bonnet  was  put  on  much  as  usual  when  she 
came  out  from  it ;  and  Mrs.  Bamaby  might  have 
been  discouraged  at  seeing  the  very  undashing 
appeannce  of  her  companion,  had  she  not  been 
conscious  that  the  manner  in  which  she  had  re- 
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paired  her  own  charms,  and  the  general  style  of 
her  dress  and  person,  were  such  as  might  well 
atone  for  it. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed  as  to  the  degree  of 
attention  she  expected  to  draw ;  not  a  party 
passed  them  without  ^ving  her  a  decided  stare, 
and  many  indulged  their  curiosity  by  a  very  per- 
tinacious look  over  the  shoulder  after  them. 

This  was  very  delightful,  but  it  was  not  all : 
ere  they  had  taken  half  a  dozen  turns,  the  widely- 
roaming  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  descried  two 
additional  gentlemen,  decidedly  the  most  dis- 
tinguished-looking personages  she  had  seen,  ap- 
proaching from  the  further  end  of  the  walk. 

^^  That  tall  one  is  the  man  we  watched  last 
night,  Agnes:  I  should  know  him  amongst  a 
thousand."^ 

Agnes  looked  up,  and  felt  equally  convinced 
of  the  fiu;t. 

The  two  gentlemen  approached;  and  Mrs. 
Bonaby  herself  could  not  have  wished  for  a  look 
of  more  marked  examination  than  the  tall  indi- 
vidual bestowed  upon  her  as  he  went  by:  but 
satis&ctory  as  this  was,  and  greatly  as  it  occu- 
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|Hed  her  attentioQ,  she  was  aware  also  that  his 
eompanion  looked  with  equal  attention  at  Agnes. 

^'  For  goodness^  sake,  Agnes,  throw  back  that 
abomJDable  Teil ;  it  is  getting  quite  dark  already, 
and  I  ''m  sure  yon  cannot  see/^ 

"  I  can  see  very  well,  thank  you,  aunt,"  re- 
plied Agnes. 

"  Fool  !*"....  muttered  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  but 
die  would  not  spoil  her  features  by  a  frown,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  for  three  turns  more  the 
repeated  gaze  of  the  tall  genUeman. 

*  «  «  «  ♦ 

The  following  day  being  Sunday  was  one  of 
great  importance  to  strangers  about  to  be  initiated 
into  the  society  of  the  place  ;  and  Mrs.  Bamaby 
had  fondly  flattered  herself  that  Mrs.  Peters,  or 
at  least  the  young  ladies,  would  upon  such  an 
occasion  have  extended  their  patronage,  both  to 
help  them  to  a  seat,  and  to  tell  them  ^^  who  was 
who.^  But  in  this  she  was  disappointed :  in 
&€t,  a  compact  had  been  entered  into  betwecin 
Mrs.  Peters  and  her  son  and  daughters,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that,  on  condition  of  her 
permitting  them  to  join  her  party  at  the  balls. 
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she  wag  always  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  churcli  in 
peace.  This  was  so  reasonable  that  even  the 
petted  Mary  submitted  to  it  without  a  murmur  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Mrs.  Bamaby  found 
herself  left  to  her  own  devices  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  should  make  the  most  of  the  Sab- 
bath-day. 

Fortunately  for  the  tranquillity  of  Mrs.  Peters, 
the  landlady  of  the  lodgings,  on  being  questioned, 
gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  chapel  at  the 
Hot  Wells,  which  was  within  a  very  pleasant 
walk,  would  be  more  likely  to  offer  accommo- 
dation to  strangers  than  the  parish  church,  that 
being  always  crowded  by  the  resident  femilies; 
so  to  the  chapel  at  the  Hot  Wells  Mrs.  Bamaby 
resolved  to  go,  and  the  tea-urn  was  ordered 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  that  time  enough 
might  be  allowed  to  "*  get  ready.**' 

"  Now  do  make  the  best  of  yourself,  Agnes, 
to-day,  will  you  ?     I  am  sure  those  men  are  not 

Bristol  people So  different  they  looked— 

didnH  they  ? — from  all  the  rest.  Of  course,  you 
will  put  on  your  best  crape  bonnet,  and  one 
of  my  nicest  broad-hemmed  white   crape  coUais 
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.  J .  dnexe  is  one  I  have  quite  clean ...  I  have  no 
doobt  in  the  world  we  shall  see  them.'*^ 

Haying  finished  her  break&st,  and  reiterated 
these  orders,  Mrs.  Bamaby  turned  her  attention 
to  her  own  toilet,  and  a  most  elaborate  one  it 
was,  taking  so  long  a  time  as  to  leave  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  walk  ;  but  proving  at  length 
so  perfectly  satisfiictory  as  to  make  her  indif- 
ferent to  thatf  or  almost  any  other  cantre-tems. 

On  this  occasion  she  came  forth  in  a  new 
dress  of  light  grey  gros-de-Naples,  with  a  gay 
Ixmnet  of  paille  de  rtz,  decorated  with  poppy 
blossoms  both  within  and  without,  a  ^^  lady- 
like ^  profusion  of  her  own  embroidery  on  cuffis^ 
collar,  and  pocket-handkerchief,  her  well-oiled 
ringlets  half  hiding  her  large,  coarse,  handsome 
fiice,  her  eyes  set  off  by  a  suffusion  of  carmine, 
and  her  whole  person  redolent  of  musk. 

Thi8:wa8  the  figure  beside  which  Agnes  was 
doomed  to  make  her  first  appearance  at  the 
crowded  chapel  of  the  Hot  Wells.  Had  she 
thought  about  herself,  the  contrast  its  expansive 
splendour  offered  to  her  own  slight  figure,  her 
ddicate  fiur  face  seen   but   by  stealth  throogh^ 
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her  thick  veil,  and  the  sad  decoram  of  her  aable 
robe,  might  have  struck  her  as  being  &yourable ; 
instead  of  that,  however,  it  was  another  contrast 
that  occurred  to  her ;  for,  as  she  looked  at  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  she  suddenly  recollected  the  general 
look  and  air  of  her  aunt  Gompton,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  widow  attacked  her  so  violent* 
ly  on  the  meanness  of  her  apparel  during  their 
terrible  encounter  at  the  village  school,  and  she 
could  not  quite  restrain  a  sigh  as  she  thought 
how  greatly  she  should  have  preferred  entering 
a  crowded  and  fiishionable  chapel  with  her. 

But  no  sighing  could  effect  the  change,  and 
they  set  ibrth  together,  as  strangely  a  matched 
pair  in  appearance  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
They  entered  the  crowded  building  just  as  the 
Psalms  concluded,  and  were  stared  at  and  scnn 
tinised  with  quite  as  much  attention  as  was  con- 
aiatent  with  the  solemnity  of  the  place :  more- 
over, seats  were  after  some  time  offered  to  them, 
and  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  they  were  in  any  way  overlooked.  Nevertke- 
less  Mis.  Bamaby  was  disappointed.  Neither 
the  tall   gentleman   nor   his    companion  wertf 
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there ;  nor  did  Major  Allen,  or  any  one  like 
him,  appear  to  reward  her  labour  and  her 
akiU. 

Long  and  wearisome  did  the  steep  up-hill  walk 
back  to  her  lodgings  appear  after  this  unpropitious 
act  of  devotion,  and  sadly  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  for  it  rained  hard  ...  no  strollers,  not 
even  an  idle  endimanchSy  came  to  awaken  the 
musical  echo  she  loved  to  listen  to  from  the 
pavement  under  the  windows.  In  short,  it  was 
a  day  of  existence  lost,  save  that  she  found  out 
one  or  two  new  defects  in  Agnes,  and  ended  at 
bust  by  very  nearly  convincing  herself  that  it  was 
in  some  way  or  other  her  fault  that  it  rained. 

But  happily  nothing  lasts  for  ever  in  this 
world,  and  Agnes  found  herself  quietly  in  bed 
at  last. 

The  next  morning  rose  bright  in  sunshine,  and 
the  widow  rose  too,  and  ^^  blessed  the  useftil 
light,^  which  she  determined  should  see  her  ex- 
actly at  the'  fashionable  hour  take  her  way  to 
the  library,  and  the  pastrycook'*s,  or  wherever 
else  she  was  most  likely  to  be  seen ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  refacimento   upon    which  Agnes 
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desired  to  employ  herself,  tlus  &shioiiabIe  \6(iSf' 
wd8  not  early,  and  her  sable  draperies  had  inadie 
great  progress  before  her  aunt  gave  notice  that  she 
must  get  ready  to  go  out  with  her.  To  have  a 
▼oice  upon  any  question  of  this  kind  had  fortu- 
nately never  yet  occurred  to  Agnes  as  a  thing 
possible,  and  once  more,  like  a  Bella  Donna  be- 
side a  Holyhock,  she  appeared,  with  all  the  effect 
of  the  strongest  contrast,  in  the  gayest  part  of 
Clifton. 

This  day  seemed  sent  by  fate  to  make  up  fbr 
the  misfortunes  of  the  last.  On  entering  the 
library,  Mrs.  Bamaby  immediately  placed  her- 
self before  the  authographic  volume  in  which  she 
took  such  particular  interest,  and  hardly  had  she 
done  so,  when  the  tall  and  the  short  gentlemen 
entered  the  shop.  Again  it  was  decidedly  evident 
that  the  tall  one  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  widow,  and 
the  shorter  one  on  her  companion.  The  widow^s 
heart  beat.  Never  had  she  forgotten  the  evident 
admiration  her  own  £ice  and  manner  produced' 
on  her  fellow  traveller  from  Silverton,  or  tike 
chilling  effect  that  followed  the  display  of  the^ 
calm  featurea  of  her  delicate  niece.    She  ]ai4w 
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Uj^AgDOS/was  younger,  and  peiliapB  even  hand- 
somez,  than  herself ;  but  this  only  tended  to  con- 
fiiVi  heot  conviction  that  an  animated  expression 
of  countenance)  and  great  vivacity  of  manner, 
would  do  more  towards  turning  a  young  man^s 
head  than  all  the  mere  beauty  in  the  world. 

What  would  she  have  ^ven  at  that  moment 
for  some  one  with  whom  she  might  have  con- 
versed with  laughing  gaiety ....  to  whom  she 
might  have  displayed  her  large  white  teeth .... 
and  on  whom  she  might  have  turned  the  flashings 
of  her  lustrous  eyes  ! 

It  was  in  vain  to  look  to  Agnes  at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  for  she  well  knew  that  nothing 
she  could  utter  would  elicit  any  better  excuse 
for  laughter  than  might  be  found  in  ^^  Yes, 
aunt,^  or  "  No,  aunt.''  So  nothing  was  to  be 
done  but  to  raise  a  glass  recently  purchased  to  her 
eye,  in  order  to  recognize  the  unknown  passers- 
by  ;  but  in  doing  this  she  contrived  to  make  ^^  le 
petit  doigf  show  off  her  rings,  and  now  and^ 
then  cast  such  a  glance  at  the  strangers  as  none, 
but  a  Mrs.  Bamaby  can  give. 

After  this  dumb  show  had  lasted  for  some  mi*. 
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jktkiMf  the  two  gentlemen  each  threw  dowA  tlie 
newspaper  they  had  affected  to  read,  and  depart- 
ed. Mrs.  Bamab}r''8  interest  in  the  subecnptioii- 
book  departed  likewise ;  and  after  looking  at  the 
backs  of  one  or  two  volumes  that  lay  scatte^ 
about  the  counter,  she,  too,  left  the  shop,  and 
proceeded  with  a  dignified  and  leisurely  step 
along  the  pavement.  The  next  moment  was  one 
of  the  happiest  of  her  life,  for  on  turning  her 
head  to  reconnoitre  a  richly-trimmed  maatilla 
that  had  passed  her,  she  perceived  the  same  pur 
of  gentlemen  at  the  distance  of  two  paces  behind 
them. 

This  indeed  was  an  adventure,  and  to  the  wi- 
dow^s  unspeakable  delight  it  was  made  more  pi- 
quant still  by  what  followed.  Near  the  end  of  the 
street  was  the  well-frequented  shop  of  a  fiudiiim- 
able  pastrycook, — an  establishment,  by  the  way, 
which  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  not  yet  lived  long 
enough  to  pass  with  indifference,  for  the  two- 
fold reason,  that  it  ever  recalled  the  dear  ren- 
contres of  her  youth,  when  the  disbursement  of 
one  penny  was  sure  to  secure  a  whok  half  lioor 
of   regimental    flirting,   and   also   beeause .  hm 
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^mtifie  lore  fbr  cnkes  and  tarts  was  unextin- 
gUkhftUe.  There  was  now  again  a  double-reason 
ftr  entering  this  inviting  museum  ;  for,  in  the 
Sam%  pkeei  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing roimd  as  soon  as  they  had  walked  up  the 
stit^  in  order  to  walk  down  it  again,  thereby 
pvwing  that  they  had  no  engagements  at  all; 
and,  secondly,  it  would  give  the  two  uncommonly 
handsome  men  an  opportunity  of  following  them 
imi  if  they  liked  it. 

And  it  so  happened  that  they  did  like  it. 
Happy  Mrs.  Bamaby  !  • . .  .  No  sooner  had  she 
seated  herself  beside  the  counter,  with  a  plate  of 
queen  cakes  and  Bath  buns  beside  her,  than  the 
light  from  the  door  ceased  to  pour  its  unbroken 
i^l^idoar  upon  her  elegant  dress,  and  on  look- 
^g  up,  her  eye  again  met  the  gaze  first  of  the 
<HKv  i^d  then  of  the  other  stranger,  as  they  en- 
tared  the  shop  together. 

Agnes  was  standing  behind  her,  with  her  &ce 
rather  unmeaningly  turned  towards  the  counter, 
for  when  a  plate  with  various  specimens  of  pastry 
delicacies  was  oifered  to  her  by  one  of  the  shop- 
women,  die  declined  to  take  anything  by  a  silent 
bow. 
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The  two  gentlemen  passed  her,  and  elter 
blished  themselves  at  a  little  table  just  beyond^ 
desiring  that  ices  might  be  brought  to  them. 

"  You  have  ices,  have  you  ?'^  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby,  delighted  at  an  opportunity  of  speaking ; 
..."  bring  me  one,  if  you  please.''  And  then, 
trusting  to  her  niece's  well  known  discretion,  she 
turned  her  chair,  so  as  to  front  both  Agnes  and 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  said  with  great  kind- 
ness of  accent . . . .  "  Agnes,  love  !  . . . .  will  you 
have  an  ice  ?" 

^^  No,  thank  you,  aunt,"^ ....  the  anticipated 
rq)ly,  followed. 

**  Then  sit  down,  dearest,  will  you  ?  . . .  while 
I  take  mine." 

The  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen  instantly 
sprang  from  his  chair,  and  presented  it  to  her. 
Agnes  bowed  civilly,  but  passed  on  to  a  bendi 
which  flanked  the  narrow  shop  on  the  other  side ; 
but  Mrs.  Bamaby  smiled  upon  him  most  gn- 
ciously,  and  said,  bowing  low  as  she  sat,— 

<^  Thank  you,  sir,  veiy  much  •  • . .  you  axe  ex- 
tremely  obliging." 

The  young  man  bowed  again,  reseated  UibmI^ 
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and  finidied  his  ice  in  silence,  when  his  com- 
ptBion  having  done  the  same,  each  laid  a  sixpence 
on  the  counter,  and  walked  off. 

^*  Who  are  those  gentlemen,  pray  ?  ....  do 
70a  know  their  names  P**^  said  Mrs.  Bamaby 
eagerly  to  the  shop-girl. 

^'  The  tall  gentleman  is  Colonel  Hubert, 
ma'am ;  and  the  other,  young  Mr.  Stephenson.^ 

"  Stephenson,^^  .  .  .  musingly  repeated  the 
widow,  —  '*  Stephenson  and  Hubert  ?  ...  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  the  names  before.^^ 

"  Sir  Edward  Stephenson  was  married  on 
Saturday  to  Colonel  Hubert^s  sister,  ma'^am," 
said  the  girl,  ''  and  it  is  most  likely  that  you 
heard  of  it.^^ 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  did  !  .  .  .  I  remember  now 
all  about  it.  .  .  .  They  said  he  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  world  —  Colonel  Hubert  I 
mean  .  .  .  and  so  he  certainly  is  .  .  .  handsome 
oertainly  than  even  Major  Allen :  donH  you  think 
so,  Agnes  ?^ 

**  I  don't  know  Major  Allen,  aunt." 

"  Not  know  Major  Allen,  child  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  I 
xemcsaber  ...  no  more  you  do,   my  dear .  .  .  . 
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dWmifai*.  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  shorter  and 
joungtip  of  the  two,  had  by  for  the  more  regular 
set  of  featnreB,  and  was  indeed  remarkably  hand- 
some. Colonel  Hubert,  his  companion,  appeared 
to  be  at  lea6t  ten  years  his  senior,  and  looked 
brenoed  by  the  effect  of  various  climates.  He 
had  perhaps  no  pecoliar  beauty  of  feature  except 
his  fine  teeth,  and  the  noble  expression  of  his 
forehead,  from  which,  however,  the  hair  had 
already  somewhat  retired,  though  it  still  clustered 
in  dose  brown  curls  round  his  well-turned  head. 
Bat  his  form  and  stature  were  magnificent,  and 
his  general  appearance  so  completely  that  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  that  it  was  impossible, 
let  him  appear  where  he  would,  that  he  should 
pass  unnoticed  .  .  .  which  perhaps  to  the  gentle- 
minded  may  be  considered  as  some  excuse  for 
Mft.  Bamaby'^8  enthusiastic  admiration. 

**  For  Heaven'^s  sake,  Hubert  !^  said  the 
junior  to  the  senior,  as  they  paced  onwards,  ^^  do 
give  me  leave  to  know  a  pretty  girl  when  I  see 
one.  ...  In  my  life  I  never  beheld  so  beau- 
tifbl  a  ereature !  .  .  .  Her  form,  her  feet,  her 
movement, — and  what  a  voice  T 
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"  Assuredly,''  said  Colonel  Hubert  in  reply 
to  this  tirade,  ^^  the  sweet  variety  of  tone,  and 
the  charming  change  of  her  ever  musical  cadences, 
must  naturally  excite  your  admiration.  '  JVb, 
thank  you^  aunt^  ...  it  was  inimitable  !  You 
are  quite  right,  Frederick  ;  such  words  could  not 
be  listened  to  with  indifference." 

''  You  are  an  odious,  carping,  old,  fusty, 
musty  bachelor,  and  I  hate  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  !'*''  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
"  Upon  my  honour,  Hubert,  I  shudder  to  think 
that  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  hence  I  may  be 
as  hard,  cold,  and  insensible  as  you  are  now. 
.  .  .  Tell  me  honestly,  can  you  at  all  recollect 
what  your  feelings  were  at  two-and-twenty  on 
seeing  such  a  being  as  that  sable  angel  firom 
whom  you  have  just  dragged  me  ^^ 

^'  Perhaps  not  exactly ;  and  besides,  black 
angels  were  never  the  objects  of  my  idolatry. 
But  don't  stamp  your  foot  at  me,  and  I  will 
answer  you  seriously.  I  do  not  think  that  fiN)Di 
the  blissful  time  when  I  was  sixteen,  up  to  my 
present  solemn  five-and-thirty,  I  could  ever  ha?e 
been  tempted  to  look  a  second  time  at  any 
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mder  the  chaperonship  of  such  a  dame  as  that 
leather  and  Airbelow  ladj.*" 

'*  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did 
voa  gate  so  earnestly  at  the  furbelow  lady  her^ 
self?'' 

'*  To  answer  that  truly,  Frederick,  would  in- 
volve  the  confession  of  a  peculiar  family  weak- 


ness.** 


u 


A  family  weakness  ?  ....  Pray,  be  comfi- 
dential ;  I  will  promise  to  be  discreet ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  my  brother  has  just  made,  as  the  news- 
papers say,  a  '  lovely  bride*  of  your  sister,  I 
have  some  right  to  a  participation  in  the  fiimily 
secrets.  Gome,  disclose !  .  .  .  .  What  &mily 
reason  have  you  for  choosing  to  gaze  upon  a  great 
vulgar  woman,  verging  towards  forty,  and  refus- 
ing to  look  at  a  young  creature,  as  beautiful  as  a 
houri,  who  happens  to  be  in  her  company  P"^ 

*^  I  suspect  it  is  because  I  am  near  of  kin  to 
my  mother*s  sister.  .  .  .  Did  you  never  hear  of 
the  peculiarity  that  attaches  to  my  respected 
mnij  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  ?  She  scruples  not 
to  avow  that  she  prefers  the  society  of  people  who 
amuse  her  by  their  absurdities  to  every  other.** 

roL.  II.  c 
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^^  Oh  yes  !  ....  I  have  heard  all  that  from 
Edward,  who  has,  I  can  tell  you,  been  occasion- 
ally somewhat  horrified  at  what  the  queer  old 
lady  calls  her  aoiries  antithistiques.  But  you 
don*'t  mean  to  tell  me,  Hubert,  that  you  ever 
take  the  fancy  of  surrounding  yoiirself  with  all 
the  greatest  quizzes  you  can  find  in  compliment 
to  your  old  aunt  ?*" 

"  Why,  no ....  I  do  not  go  so  fiir  as  that  yet, 
and  perhaps  I  sometimes  wish  that  she  did  not 
either,  for  occasionally  she  cairies  the  whim 
rather  too  far;  yet  I  believe  truly  that  I  am 
more  likely  to  gaze  with  attention  at  a  particular- 
ly ridiculous-looking  woman  than  at  any  young 
nymph  under  her  protection  ....  or  possessing 
the  awful  privilege  of  calling  her  aunt  !^ 

"  A  young  nymph  !  ....  what  a  hateful 
phrase !  Elegant,  delicate  creature  !  .  .  .  I  swear 
to  you,  Colonel  Hubert,  that  you  have  lowered 
yourself  very  materially  in  my  estimation  by  your 
want  of  tact  in  not  immediately  perceiving  that; 
although  a  nepotine  connexion  unhappily  etiits 
between  them,  by  marriage  probably,  or  by  tlie 
half  blood,  there  mnst  still  be  something  t«rj 
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peculiar  in  the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
so  incongruous  a  pair  together."" 

"  Well,  Frederick,  you  may  be  right ....  and 
perhaps,  my  friend,  my  eyes  begin  to  fail  me ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  your  adorable^s  crape 
▼eil  was  too  thick  for  me  to  see  anything  through 
it.'' 

"  To  be  sure  it  was  !"  cried  Stephenson,  quite 
delighted  at  the  amende ;  ^^  I  thought  it  was 
impossible  you  could  underrate  such  a  face  as 
that." 

^<  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  young  eyes," 
rejoined  the  Colonel,  relapsing  into  his  bantering 
Ume. 

^*  What ! ....  At  it  again,  thou  crusty  old 
Mars  ?  •  .  .  .  Then  I  leave  you  " 

**  Au  revoir,  my  Corydon  T  . . . .  and  so  they 
parted. 


c2 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  BALL. 


The  evening  of  the  ball,  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  niece,  and  so  much  longed  for  by  the  aunt, 
arrived  at  last ;  and  by  a  chance  not  over  common 
in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  while  the  hopes  of  the 
one  lady  were  more  than  realised,  the  fears  of  the 
other  were  proved  to  be  altogether  groundless. 
Many  &vourable  accidents,  indeed,  concurred  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  anticipated  by  Agnes.  In 
the  first  place,  her  almost  ftinereal  robes  (for  which, 
if  the  truth  be  spoken,  it  must  be  avowed  she  had 
not  the  slightest  partiality,)  assumed  an  appear- 
ance, under  her  tasteful  fimcy,  which  surprised 
even  herself;  for  though,  when  she  set 'about  it, 
she  had  a  sort  of  beau  ideal  of  a  black  crape  robe 
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floating  in  her  imagination^  her  hopes  of  giving 
it  form  and  substance  by  her  own  ingenuity  were 
not  very  sanguine.     Mrs.  Bamaby,   either  from 
the  depth  of  her  sorrow,  or  the  height  of  her  ele- 
gance, had  commanded,  when   she  ordered   her 
widow'^s   mourning,  that  one  dress  should  touch 
the  heart  of  every  beholder  by  having  a  basement 
of  sable  crape  one  yard  in  breadth  around  it.     This 
dolefiil    dress  was  costly,    and  had  been  rarely 
worn  at  Silverton,  that  it  might  come  forth  in 
greater  splendour  at  Exeter.     But  at  Exeter,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  widow's  feelings  so  completely 
overpowered  her,  that  she  could  not  wear  it  at 
all ;  and  thus  it  came  under  the  fingers  of  Agnes 
in  very  respectable  condition.     Of  these  circum- 
ambulatory  ells  of  crape,  the  young  artificer  con- 
trived to  fabricate  a  dress  that  was  linything  but 
unbecoming.     The  enormous   crape    gigots  (for 
those  were  the  days  of  gigots),  which  made  part  of 
her  black  treasure,  hung  from  her  delicate  fair 
arms  like   transparent   clouds   upon   the  silvery 
brightness  of  the  moon  ....  so,  at  least,  would 
Frederick  Stephenson  have  described  it ... .  while 
.the  simple  corsage,  drawn,  i  la  vtergCj  rather  higher 
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than  fashion  demanded  round  her  beautiful  bust, 
gave  a  delicate  and  sober  dignity  to  her  appear- 
ance, that  even  those  who  would  have  deemed 
it  "  a  pity  to  be  so  covered  up''  themselves, 
could  not  but  allow  was  exceedingly  becoming. 

As  soon  as  her  labour  was  ended,  she  prudent** 
ly  made  an  experiment  of  its  effect ;  and  then,  in 
"  trembling  hope''  of  her  aunt's  approval,  made 
her  appearance  before  her.  Her  success  here 
perfectly  astonished  her. 

"  Mercy  on  me,  child  !  —  What  an  elegant 
dress  ! — Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it  from  ?" 

"  From  your  gown,  aunt," 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  ! — I  understand.  It  is  not 
nCkany  people  that  would  give  away  such  a  dress 
as  that,  Agnes — perfectly  new,  and  so  extremely 
elegant.  I  hope  it  won't  turn  your  brain,  my 
dear,  and  that  you  will  never  forget  who  gave  it 
to  you.  Certainly  I  never  thought  you  so  hand- 
some before ;  and  if  you  will  but  study  my 
manner  a  little,  and  smile,  and  show  your  fine 
teeth,  I  do  really  think  I  may  be  able  to  get  a 
husband  for  you,  which  would  certainly  be  more 
creditable  than  going  out  as  a  governess.  ...  So 
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70a  cam  work)  A^es,  I  see ... .  and  a  good  thing 
tOQ^^coiiaideriiig  your  poverty.  It  does  not  look 
aimss  upon  the  whole,  I  must  say ;  though  I  don't 
see  any  reason  for  your  covering  yourself  up  so ;  I 
am  sure  your  neck  is  white  enough  to  be  seen, 
and  it  would  be  odd  if  it  wasn''t,  considering  who 
your  mother  was ;  for  both  she  and  I  were  noted, 
fiur  and  near,  for  that  be^iuty;  but  I  can't  say 
I  ever  hid  myself  up  in  that  way.  .  .  .  And  what 
shoes,  child,  have  you  got  to  wear  with  it  ?'^ 

^^  These,  aunt,'^  said  Agnes,  putting  out  her 
little  foot  incased  in  leather,  with  a  sole  of  very 
respectable  thickn^s. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  that 's  a  pity  ....  it 
spoils  all  • .  .  .  and  I  don't  think  you  could  dance 
in  them  if  you  did  get  a  partner.  .  .  .  What 
would  you  si^y,  Agnes,  if  I  bought  you  a  thin 
pair  of  prunella  pumps  on  purpose  ?" 

**  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
aunt.''^ 

"  Well,  then,  for  once  I  must  be  extravagant, 
I  believe ;  so,  get  on  your  other  gown,  child,  as 
quick  as  you  can,  and  your  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  let  us  go  to  the  shop  round  the  comer.    I 
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did  not  mean  to  stir  out  to-day.  .  •  .  there  is 
wind  enough  to  make  one^s  eyes  perfectly  blood- 
shot. .  .  .  However,  the  shop^s  close  by.  .  •  . 
Only,  if  you  do  marry  well,  I  hope  you  will  never 
foiget  what  you  owe  me.^ 

«  «  «  «  « 

Agnes  had  been  too  hard  at  work  to  take  any 
long  walk,  though  invited  to  do  it ;  but  her 
friend  Mary  called  upon  her  both  Monday  and 
Tuesday ;  and  having  found  her  way  into  the 
closet,  seemed  to  think,  as  she  pulled  over  Agnes'^s 
books,  and  chatted  with  her  concerning  their 
contents,  that  they  might  often  enjoy  themselves 
tite-a'tite  there. 

*^  Shall  you  like  it,  Agnes  ?^*  she  added,  after 
sketching  such  a  scheme  to  her. 

^^  I  think,  Mary,  you  could  make  me  like  any- 
thing ....  but  can  I  really  make  you  like  sitting 
in  this  cupboard,  instead  of  your  own  elegant 
drawing-room  ?*" 

"  If  you  will  sit  with  me  here,  my  new 
friend,^  answered  Miss  Peters  with  an  air  of 
great  sincerity. 

*^  Then  must  I  not  be  wicked  if  I  ever  think 
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mjBelf  nnhappj  again  • ...  at  least,  as  long  as  we 
stay  at  Clifton.'' 

'^  Dear  girl !  .  .  .  .  you  should  not  be  so  if 
.1  could  help  it.  .  .  .  But  I  must  go  ...  .  nine 
o'clock  this  evening,  remember,  and  wait  for  us 
in  the  outer  room,  if  you  do  not  find  us  already 
there." 

These  instructions  Agnes  repeated  to  her 
aunt ;  but  that  lady's  ardent  temper  induced  her 
to  order  a  fly  to  be  at  her  door  at  half-past  eight 
precisely ;  and  when  it  arrived,  she  was  for  at 
least  the  fourth  time  putting  the  last  finishing 
touch* to  her  blonde,  and  her  feathers,  and  her 
ringlets,  and  her  rouge,  and  therefore  it  took  her 
not  more  than  five  minutes  for  a  last  general  sur- 
vey, before  she  declared  herself  "  ready !"  and  Jer- 
ningham  received  orders  to  precede  her  down  the 
stairs  with  a  candle. 

If  the  former  descriptions  of  the  widow^s  ap- 
pearance have  not  been  wholly  in  vain,  the  reader 
will  easily  conceive  the  increased  splendour  of  her 
charms  when  elaborately  attired  for  a  ball,  with- 
out my  entering  into    any  minutise   concerning 

c5 
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them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  eoraage  of 
the  delicate  Agnes  might  have  been  deemed  by 
some  too  high,  that  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  might  have 
been  thought  by  others  too  low ;  and  that,  taken 
ill  together,  she  looked  etoeedinglylike  one  of  the 
supplementary  dames  brought  forth  to  do  honour 
to  the  banquet  scene  in  Macbeth. 

Anriving  half  an  hour  before  the  time  i^point- 
ed,  they,  of  course,  did  not  find  the  Peters 
family ;  nor  did  this  latter  party  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Barnaby 
had  given  way,  and  she  had  insisted,  nmch  to 
the  vexation  of  Agnes,  upon  going  on  to  the 
ball-room  without  them. 

Thtie  the  atmosphere  was  already  in  some  de* 
gree  dMigenial  to  her.  The  lustres  were  blaang, 
the  orchestra  tuning,  and  a  few  individuals,  as 
impatient  as  herself,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  appearing  greatly  delighted  at  having 
something  new  to  stare  at. 

This  parade  was  beginning  to  realize  all  ike 
wotst  fears  of  Agnes,  (for  ihe  room  was  filling 
tuii  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  would  not  hear  of  sitting 
downy)  when  she  descried  Mrs.  PeterSi  her  soDy 
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h/^  Ifaiee  daughters,   and  two  other  gentlemen, 
eater  the  room. 

Mm.  Barnaby  saw  them  too,  and  instantly  be- 
gan to  atxide  towards  them;  but  timidity  now 
laade  Agnes  bold,  and  she  held  back,  still  coui»- 
geottdy  retaining  her  aunt^s  arm,  and  exclaiming 
eagerly,— 

^*  Oh^  let  them  come  to  iis,  aunt  !^ 

^^  Nonsense,  child  ! . . . .  Don^t  hold  me  so, 
Agnes ;  it  will  be  exceedingly  rude  if  we  do  not 
join  them  immediately,  according  to  our  engage- 
ment.'' 

The  pain  of  violently  seizing  upon  Mrs.  Peters 
was,  howeyer,  spared  her  by  the  watchful  kind- 
ness of  Mary,  who  caught  sight  of  them  imme- 
difttdy,  and,  together  with  EUizabeth,  hastened 
forward  to  meet  them. 

Miss  Peters  gave  a  glance  of  approbation  and 
pleasure  at  the  appearance  of  Agnes,  who  did  not 
look  the  less  beautiful,  perhaps,  from  the  deep 
blush  that  dyed  her  cheeks  as  she  marked  the 
expression  of  Mrs.  Peters'*  countenaace,  as  she 
approached  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  aunt. 
That  lady,  however,  let  her  have  felt  what  she 
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might  at  sight  of  her  remaikable-looking  sister- 
in-law,  very  honourably  performed  her  part  of  the 
compact  entered  into  with  her  daughters,  smiling 
very  graciously  in  return  for  her  affectionate 
relative's  raptures  at  seeing  her,  and  shewing  no 
symptom  of  anything  she  felt  on  the  occasion, 
excepting  immediately  retiring  to  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  room,  where  she  very  neaily  hid 
herself  behind  a  pillar. 

Mrs  Bamaby  of  course  followed  her,  with  the 
young  ladies,  to  the  seat  she  had  chosen;  but 
her  active  genius  was  instantly  set  to  work  to 
discover  how  she  might  escape  irom  it,  for  the 
foelings  produced  by  such  an  eclipse  were  per- 
fectly intolerable. 

*^  I  must  pretend  that  I  see  some  person  whom 
I  know,^  thought  she,  *^  and  so  make  one  of  the 
giris  walk  acrqss  the  room  with  me  ;^  but  at  the 
instant  tdie  was  about  to  put  this  project  into 
execution,  James  Peters  came  up  to  the  pttty, 
and  very  civilly  addressed  her.  This  was  9om^ 
thing,  for  the  young  man  was  handsome  and  wdl- 
dressed ;  but  better  still  was  what  happened  ]iezt» 
for  she  immediately  fidt  at  once  that  she 
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about  to  become  the  heroine  of  an  adventure. 
Major  Allen,  whose  appearance  altogether,  in- 
cluding moustadbes,  iayouhs,  collier  grec,  em* 
bioidered  waistcoat,  and  all,  was  very  nearly  as 
remarkable  as  her  own,  entered  the  room,  looked 
round  it,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  spangled  turban, 
and  very  decisively  turned  off  from  the  throng 
in  order  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  Peters'* 
party,  distinguishing  her  by  a  bow  that  spake  the 
profoundest  admiration  and  respect. 

Elizabeth  was  the  last  of  the  row,  her  mother 
(with  Mrs.  Bamaby  next  her)  being  at  the  other 
end  of  it ;  and  close  to  Elizabeth  the  dashing 
Major  placed  himself,  immediately  entering  into 
a  whispered  conversation  with  her,  which  obliged 
her  to  turn  herself  round  from  the  rest,  in  such 
a  manner  that  not  even  Lucy,  who  came  next  in 
order,  could  overhear  much  of  what  passed. . . . 
Nevertheless,  the  widow  felt  as  certain  as  if  she 
could  have  followed  every  word  of  it,  that  this 
earnest  conversation  was  about  her. 
Nor  was  she  mistaken,  for  thus  it  ran  : 
^^  Good  evening.  Miss  Elizabeth. . . .  You  are 
juflt  arrived,  I  presume. . . .  An  excellent  ball,  is 
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it  not? . ...  I  told  you  it  would  be. . . .  What  aa 
exceedingly  fine  woman  your  aunt  is,  Miss 
Peters  ! ....  It  is  your  aunt,  I  think  ?^ 

^^  Yes  ....  our  aunt,  certainly ....  the  widow 
of  my  mother^'s  brother,  Major  AUen.^ 

^^  Ay ....  I  understood  she  was  your  aunt . . . 
SUie  is  a  woman  of  large  fortune,  I  hear  ?^^ 

"  Yes,  very  large  fortune." 

^^  But  she  is  in  lodgings,  is  she  not  ? . . . .  ^e 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  whole  house." 

^'  Oh,  no ... .  only  quite  small  lodgings :  but 
she  does  not  spend  the  third  of  her  income>  nor 
near  it." 

^*  Really  ?  . . . .  then,  I  suppose,  handsome  as 
she  is,  that  she  is  a  little  in  the  skin-flint  line, 
eh  ?" . . . .  and  here  the  M^jor  shewed  his  hoise- 
like  teeth  by  a  laugh. 

'^  Not  that  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  amiably  anxious  to  exonerate  her 
aunt  fix>m  so  vile  an  aspersion ;  **  indeed,  I  shj^ijd 
say  quite  the  contrary ;  for  she  has  very  generons 
and  noble  ideas  about  money,  and  the  uae  a 
widow  ought  to  make  of  a  fortune  left  by  her 
husband,  in  case  she  does  not  happen  to  mnj 
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again.  I  am  $xae  I  hope  people  wonH  be  so 
iU-saturtd  as  to  say  she  is  stingy  because  she 
does  not  choose  to  spend  all  her  income ; — ^it  will 
be  abominable  if  they  do,  because  her  motives 
are  so  very  noble.^^ 

**  I  am  sure  she  has  a  most  charming  advocate 
in  you. . . .  And  what,  then,  may  I  ask ....  for 
what  is  nobte  should  never  be  concealed ....  what 
can  be  the  reason  of  economy  so  unnecessary  ?'*'^ 

*^  She  does  not  think  it  is  unnecessary,  Major 
Allen ;  tat  she  has  an  orphan  niece  who  is  left 
quite  dependent  upon  her,  and  what  she  is 
saving  will  be  for  her.^ 

**  Amiable  indeed  ! . . . .  Then  her  property  is 
(Hdy  income,  I  presume  ?  Really  that  is  a  pity, 
considmng  how  remarkably  well  such  a  dispo- 
sition would  employ  the  capital.^ 

**  Oh  f  no,  that  is  not  so  neither ;  my  uncle 
Bamaby  left  everything  entirely  at  her  own  dis- 
posal ;  <mly  she  thinks,^. . . .  and  here  the  silly  and 
loquacious  Elizabeth  stopped  short,  for  the  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  not  right  to 
talk  so  much  of  her  aunty's  concerns  to  so  slight 
an  acquaintance  as  Major  Allen  ;  and  not  exactly 
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knowing  how  to  end  her  sentence,  she  pennitted 
a  sadden  thought  to  strike  her,  and  exchiimedy 
*'  I  wonder  when  they  will  begin  dancing  f^ 

But  the  Major  had  heard  enough. 

He  resumed  the  conversation,  however,  but 
very  discreetly,  by  saying,  "That  young  lady 
in  mourning  is  her  niece,  I  suppose?  and  a 
beautiftil  creature  she  is. . . .  But  how  comes  she 
to  be  in  such  deep  mourning,  when  that  of  her 
aunt  is  so  slight  P**^ 

Had  the  simple  Elizabeth  understood  the 
principle  of  vicarial  mourning  upon  which  these 
habiliments  had  been  transferred  from  the  widow 
to  her  niece,  she  would  doubtless,  from  the  talk- 
ative ftankness  of  her  nature,  have  disclosed  it ; 
but  as  her  confidential  conversation  with  her  new 
relative  had  left  her  ignorant  of  this,  she  answered, 
with  rather  a  confused  recollection  of  Mm.  Bar- 
naby^s  explanation,  "  I  believe  it  is  because  the 
wears  it  out  of  romantic  sorrow  for  her  own  papft» 
though  he  has  been  dead  for  years  and  yean.^ 

<*  Will  you  ask  your  brother.  Miss  Petoi,  to 
introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Bamaby?^ 

"  Certainly,  Major  Allen,  if  you  wkk  it,  •  •  • 
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James,^  added  the  young  lady,  gtretching  out 
her  fim  to  draw  his  attention  from  Agnes,  with 
whom  he  was  talking,  '^  James,  step  here. . . . 
Major  Allen  wishes  you  to  introduce  him  to  Mrs. 
Bamaby.'' 

The  Major  rose  at  the  moment,  and  strength- 
ened  the  request  by  adding,  '^  Will  you  do  me 
that  honour,  Mr.  Peters  ?'^ 

The  young  man  bowed  slightly,  and  without 
answering  moved  to  the  front  of  the  happy  widow, 
followed  by  the  obsequious  Major,  and  said, 
^^  Major  Allen  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you, 
Mis.  Bamaby. . . .  Major  Allen,  Mrs.  Bamaby.'*'* 

It  was  not  without  an  effort  that  this  con- 
summation of  her  dearest  hopes  was  received  with 
some  tolerable  appearance  of  external  composure 
by  the  lady ;  but  she  felt  that  the  moment  was 
an  important  one,  and  called  up  all  her  energy 
to  support  her  under  it.  Perhaps  she  blushed, 
but  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  perceptible  ; 
but  she  cast  down  her  eyes  upon  her  fan,  and 
then  raised  them  again  to  the  &ce  of  the  bending 
Major  with  a  look  that  really  said  a  great  deal. 

The  established  questions  and  answers  in  use 
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on  such  occasions  were  going  on  with  great  zeal 
and  animation  on  both  sides,  when  a  fresh  source 
of  gratification  presented  itself  to  the  widow  in 
the  approach  of  Mr.  Frederick  Stephenson  to 
Agnes,  in  a  manner  as  flatteringly  decided  as 
that  of  the  Major  to  herself ;  but,  being  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  Peters  family,  he  was  preceded 
by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  whispered 
his  name  and  family  to  Mrs.  Peters,  asking  per- 
mission to  present  him  to  the  young  lady  in 
mourning,  who  appeared  to  be  of  her  party. 

This  was  of  course  readily  accorded ;  when  the 
introduction  took  place,  and  was  followed  by  a 
petition  from  the  young  man  for  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  her. 

Agnes  looked  a  vast  deal  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  ever  dared  to  believe  possible  through  her 
veil  as  she  answered,  **  I  am  engaged.^ 

^^  Then  the  next  ?^^  said  Mr.  Stephenson 
eagerly. 

Agnes  bowed  her  blushing  assent^  and  the 
young  man  continued  to  stand  before  her»  going 
through  pretty  nearly  the  same  process  as  the 
Major. 
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This  lasted  till  the  quadrilles  began  to  fonn, 
when  James  Peters  claimed  her  hand  for  the 
dance. 

Two  of  the  Miss  Peters  soon  followed,  when 
Major  Allen  said,  *^  As  the  young  ladies  are 
forsaking  you,  madam,  may  you  not  be  induced 
to  make  a  party  at  whist  ?^^ 

**  I  should  have  no  objection  whatever,  Major,^^ 
replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  '^  provided  there  was  room 
at  a  table  where  they  did  not  play  high.^^ 

^^  Of  course,  if  I  have  the  honour  of  making 
a  table  for  you,  my  dear  madam,  the  stakes  will 
be  of  your  own  naming ....  Will  you  permit  me 
to  go  and  see  what  can  be  done  ?^ 

^^  You  are  excessively  kind ....  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged.^ 

The  active  Mars  departed  instantly,  with  a 
step,  if  not  as  light,  at  least  as  zealous  in  its 
speed,  as  that  of  Mercury  when  bent  upon  one 
of  his  most  roguish  errands,  and  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time  he  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  a  table  was  waiting  for  her.  He 
then  presented  his  arm,  which  she  took  with  con- 
descending dignity,  and  led  her  off. 
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**  Ah  !  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen. 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature  !" 

exclaimed  Mrs.  Peters  to  Lucy,  as  they  walked 
away ;  and  greatly  relieved,  she  rose  and  taking 
her  daughter  by  the  arm,  joined  a  party  of  her 
friends  in  a  more  busy  part  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile  the  quadrilles  proceeded,  and 
Agnes,  notwithstanding  the  heart-beating  shyness 
inevitably  attending  a  first  appearance,  did  not 
lose  her  look  of  sweet  composure,  or  her  graceful 
ease.  James  Peters  was  an  attentive  and  en- 
couraging partner,  and  she  would  probably  soon 
have  forgotten  that  this  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  danced,  except  at  school,  had  she  not, 
when  the  dance  was  about  half  over,  perceived 
herself  to  be  an  object  of  more  attention  to  one 
of  the  standers-by  than  any  girl,  so  very  new, 
can  be  conscious  of,  without  embarrassment. 
The  eyes  which  thus  annoyed  her  were  those  of 
Colonel  Hubert.  His  remarkable  height  made 
him  conspicuous  among  the  throng,  which  was 
rendered  more  dense  than  usual  by  a  wish,  every 
moment  increasing,  to  look  at  the  '^  beautifhl 
girl  in  deep  mourning ;""  and  perhaps   her  hap- 
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pening  to  know  who  he  was,  made  her  fiincy  that 
it  was  more  embarrassmg  to  be  looked  at  by 
him  than  by  any  one  else.  The  annoyance, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  for  he  disappeared. 

Colonel  Hubert  left  the  place  where  he  had 
stood,  and  the  study  in  which  he  had  certainly 
found  some  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
for  his  friend  Stephenson.  He  found  him  in  the 
doorway. 

**  Frederick,  I  want  you,^  said  the  Colonel. 
"  Come  with  me,  my  good  fellow,  and  I  will 
prove  to  you  that,  notwithstanding  my  age  and 
infirmities,  I  still  retain  my  fitculties  sufficiently 
to  find  out  what  is  truly  and  really  lovely  as 
ably  as  yourself.  Come  on,  suifer  yourself  to 
be  led,  and  I  will  show  you  what  I  call  a  beau- 
tiful girl.'' . 

Stephenson  quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
captive,  and  half  a  dozen  paces  placed  him  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Agnes  Willoughby. 

^<  Look  at  that  girl,"  said  Colonel  Hubert  in 
a  whisper,  ^*  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
her.'' 

•*  The  angel  in  black  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  Frederick.^ 

"  This  is  glorious,  by  Heaven  !  . . . .  Why, 
Hubert,  it  is  my  own  black  angel  l"^ 

^^  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  girl 
we  saw  with  that  horribly  Yulgar  woman,  and  this 
epitome  of  all  elegance,  are  the  same  ?'*^ 

^^  But,  upon  my  soul,  I  do,  sir. . . .  And  now 
what  do  you  say  to  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  see  through  a  thick  veil  P^** 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,  Stephenson,^. . . .  replied 
Colonel  Hubert,  again  fixing  his  eyes  in  an  earn- 
est gaze  upon  Agnes. 

^^  Then  die  in  your  unbelief,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  you.  Why,  I  have  been  introduced 
to  her,  man  ....  her  name  is  Willoughby,  and 
I  am  to  dance  the  next  quadrille  with  her.*" 

"  If  this  be  so  ... .  peccavi  !^  . .  . .  said  the 
Colonel,  turning  abruptly  away. 

^^  I  think  so,*"  replied  his  friend  following,  and^ 
relinquishing  even  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
Agnes  for  that  of  enjoying  his  triumph  over 
Hubert.  *^  Won^t  this  make  a  good  story  ?  . . .  • 
And  donH  you  think.   Colonel,  that  for  a  few 
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years  longer,  at  least,  it  may  be  as  well  to  post- 
pone the  adoption  of  your  lady  aunty's  system, 
and  when  you  see  two  females  together,  look  at 
both,  to  ascertain  whether  one  of  them  may  not 
be  the  loveliest  creature  in  the  universe,  before 
you  give  up  your  whole  soul  to  the  amiable  occu* 
p«tion  of  quizzing  the  other  ?'' 

"  You  think  this  is  a  very  good  jest,  Frederick 
....  but  to  me,  I  assure  you,  it  seems  very  much 
the  contrary.'^ 

^*  Because  it  is  so  melancholy  for  a  man  of 
five-and-thirty  to  lose  his  eye-sight  ?'*^ 

^^  Because,  Stephenson,  it  is  so  melancholy  to 
know  that  such  a  being  as  that  fair  girl  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  whose  appearance  speaks  her 
to  be  so  utterly  vulgar,  to  say  the  very  least 
of  it'' 

'*  Take  care,  my  venerable  philosopher,  that 
you  do  not  blunder  about  the  old  lady  as  egre- 
giously  as  you  before  did  about  the  young  one. 
When  I  got  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  per* 
form  for  me  the  precious  service  of  an  intro* 
duetion,  I  inquired  about  the  party  that  she  and 
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the  furbelow  aunt  were  with,  and  learned  that 
they  were  among  the  most  respectable  resident 
inhabitants  of  Clifton/ 

*^  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  Frederick  ....  and 
yet,  if  their  party  consisted  of  the  noblest  in  the 
land,  I  should  still  feel  this  aunt  to  be  a  greater 
spot  upon  her  beauty  than  any  wart  or  mole  that 
ever  disfigured  a  fair  cheek  ....  at  least,  it  would, 
I  think,  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  my  heart  safe, 
if  I  thought  this  uncommon-looking  creature 
still  more  beautiful  than  I  do  ... .  which,  I  con- 
fess, would  not  be  easy.^ 

**  I  wish  your  heart  joy  of  its  security,'*  re- 
turned Stephenson.  ^'  And  now  be  off,  and  leave 
me  to  my  happiness  ;  for  see,  the  set  breaks  up, 
and  I  may  follow  her  to  her  place,  and  again 
present  myself. .  ..Come,  tell  me  honestly,  do 
you  not  envy  me  ?^ 

**  I  never  dance,  you  know.'' 
**  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  num  cher^  and 
the  gay  young  man  turned  off,  to  follow  the  way 
that  he  saw  Agnes  lead.  This  was  to  the  quarter 
where  she  had  left  her  aunt  and  Mrs.  Peters,  but 
the  found  neither. 
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**  DonH  be  frightened/"*  said  her  good-natured 
partner ;  ^^  we  shall  find  my  mother  in  a  mo- 
ment.*". . . .  And  when  they  did  find  her,  she 
received  Agnes  with  a  smiling  welcome,  which 
contrasted  pretty  strongly  with  the  stately  and 
almost  forbidding  aspect  with  which  she  ever 
regarded  Mrs.  Bamaby. 

Young  Stephenson  saw  this  reception,  and  saw 
also  the  empressement  with  which  the  pretty, 
elegant  Mary  Peters  seemed  to  cling  to  her. 
More  than  ever  persuaded  that  he  was  right,  and 
his  friend  wrong,  he  suddenly  determined  on  a 
measure  that  he  thought  might  ensure  a  more 
permanent  acquaintance  than  merely  being  a  part- 
ner of  a  dance  ;  and  before  presenting  himself 
to  claim  her  hand,  he  again  addressed  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  with  a  request  that  he  would 
present  him  to  Mrs.  Peters. 

That  obliging  functionary  made  not  the  least 
objection;  indeed  he  knew  that  there  was  not 
a  lady  in  the  room,  either  young  or  old,  who 
would  not  thank  him  for  an  introduction  to  Sir 
Edward  Stephenson^s  handsome  brother,  himself 
a  Comet  in  the  Blues,  and  the  inheritor  of  his 
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inotber'*8  noble  estate  in  Worcestershire,  which 
made  him  considerably  a  richer  man  than  his  elder 
brother.  All  this  was  known  to  everybody,  for  the 
beautiful  Miss  Hubert  and  her  lover  Sir  Edward 
had  been  for  a  week  or  two  the  lions  of  Clifton  ; 
and  though  they  had  mixed  very  little  in  its  so- 
ciety, there  was  nobody  who  could  be  considered 
as  anybody,  who  would  not  have  been  well 
pleased  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  Frederick 
Stephenson.  The  young  man,  too,  knew  well 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  ten  minutes  that 
preceded  the  second  dance ;  and  Mrs.  Peters 
smiled  to  think,  as  she  watched  him  leading  Agnes 
to  join  the  set,  how  justly  her  keeping  faith  had 
been  rewarded  by  this  introduction  of  the  most 
desiri  partner  in  the  room. 

«  #  «  «  « 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  led  to  the 
card-room  by  Major  Allen  ;  but  he  led  her  slow- 
ly, and  more  than  once  found  himself  obliged  to 
stop  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  she  might  not  be 
incommoded  by  pressing  too  quickly  through  the 
crowd.  And  thus  it  was  they  talked,  aa  they 
gently  won  their  way. 
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**  And  what  may  be  the  stake  Mrs.  Bamaby 
penoits  herself  ?^^  said  the  Major,  bending  forward 
to  look  into  the  widow'^s  eyes. 

'*  Very  low,  I  assure  you,  Major  !"  replied  the 
lady,  with  a  Wave  of  the  head  that  sent  her 
{dnmes  to  brush  the  hirsute  magnificence  of  his 
&ce. 

^^  Shorts  and  crown  points,  perhaps,^  rejoined 
the  Major,  agreeably  refreshed  by  the  delicate 
fiuining  he  had  received. 

^*  Oh  fie !  Major ....  how  can  you  suspect 
me  of  such  extravagance  ?  . . .  No,  believe  me,  I 
know  too  well  how  to  use  the  blessings  of  wealth, 
to  abuse  them  by  playing  so  high  as  that .... 
but  I  believe  gentlemen  think  that  nothing  ?^^ 

"  Why  no,  my  dear  madam,  I  cannot  say 
that  men ....  that  is,  men  of  a  certain  fashion 
and  fortune,  think  much  of  crown  points .... 
For  my  own  part,  I  detest  gambling,  though  I 
love  whist,  and  never  care  how  low  I  play  .... 
though  occasionally,  when  I  get  into  a  certain 
set,  I  am  obliged  to  give  way  a  little .  •  • .  but 
I  never  exceed  five  pound  points,  and  twenty  on 
the  rubber ;  and  that  you  know,  unletss  the  cards 
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run  extravagantly  high,  cannot  amount  to  any- 
thing very  alarming ....  especially  as  I  play  to- 
lerably well,  and,  in  fact,  never  play  so  high 
if  I  can  help  it. . .  .'*'' 

"  But,  Major,"  said  the  lady,  •stopping  short 
in  their  progress,  *'  I  really  am  afraid  that  I  must 
decline  playing  at  your  table ....  the  amount  of 
what  I  could  lose  might  not  perhaps  be  a  great 
object  to  me,  any  more  than  to  you  ....  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  principle  with  me,  and  when  that  is 
the  case  I  never  swerve ....  so  take  me  back 
again,  will  you,  to  my  sister  Peters  and  my 
party.'' 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  clinging  help- 
lessness, and  delicate  timidity,  that  was  very 
touching. 

'*  Good  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  Major  with 
great  animation,  "  how  very  little  you  know  me  ! 
....  I  would  take  you,  charming  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
to  the  world's  end,  if  you  would  consent  to  go 
with  me ;  . . . .  but  think  not  that  I  would  sit 
down  at  one  table,  though  I  might  sweep  from 
it  stakes  amounting  to  thousands,  when  I  could 
play  with  you  for  straws  at  another  P 
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Remember,  reader,  that  she  to  whom  this  was 
said  had  been  Miss  Martha  Compton  of  Silver- 
ton  but  six  short  years  before,  and  then  judge 
with  what  feelings  she  listened  to  it.  They  were 
such,  that  for  a  moment  no  power  of  speech  was 
left  to  her ....  but  she  abandoned  her  purpose 
of  retreat ;  and  when  at  length  they  stood  before 
the  table  at  which  two  sporting^looting  gen- 
tlemen were  waiting  to  receive  them,  she  gently 
seated  herself,  murmuring  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Major'^s  ear,  *'  Not  higher  than  half-crowns,  if 
you  please.'^ 

He  pressed  her  hand  as  he  resigned  the  arm 
with  which  she  had  favoured  him,  and  as  he  did 
so  replied,  *'  Depend  upon  me.''^ 

Before  the  arrangements  for  playing  were 
finally  settled,  the  friendly  Major  Allen  took 
the  two  gentlemen  a  pace  or  two  apart,  and  com- 
municated in  a  few  words  what  brous^ht  them 
back  to  the  table,  perfectly  contented  with  the 
half-crown,  and  gallantly  anxious  to  have  the 
honour  of  cutting  highest,  that  they  might  have 
the  happiness  of  winning  the  lady  as  a  partner, 
if  they  won  nothing  else. 
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But  this  happiness  fell  to  the  Major,  as  irell  as 
most  others  during  the  three  or  four  rubbers  that 
followed  ;  for  he  and  his  &ir  partner  played  with 
great  luck,  which  helped  to  produce  between 
them  that  amicable  state  of  spirits  which  tends  to 
make  every  word  appear  a  pleasantry,  and  every 
look  a  chaim. 

In  the  midst  of  this  very  agreeable  game,  in 
the  course  of  which  both  the  eyes  and  the  voice 
of  the  widow  proclaimed  how  very  greatly  she 
enjoyed  it,  Colonel  Hubert  wandered  into  the 
room,  and  having  given  a  glance  at  one  or  two 
other  tables  as  he  passed  them,  stationed  himself 
on  a  sofa,  from  whence  he  commanded  a  full  view 
of  that  at  which  Mrs.  Barnaby  was  engaged. 
His  recent  examination  of  her  niece  gave  him  a 
feeling  of  interest  in  this  aunt,  that  neaily  super- 
seded the  amusement  he  might  otherwise  have 
derived  from  her  appearance  and  manner.  That 
both  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  intense  in- 
terest and  pleasure  she  took  in  her  occupation,  as 
well  as  in  the  partner  who  shared  it  with  her, 
may  be  easily  conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that 
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not  even  the  entrance  of  the  magnificent  Colonel 
was  peiceived  by  her. 

Her  yivacity,  her  enjouementy  became  more 
striking  every  moment;  her  words  were  full  ^ 
piquant  and  agreeable  meaning,  which  her  eyes 
scrupled  not  to  second ;  while  the  Major  assumed 
more  and  more  the  air  and  manner  of  a  man 
enchanted  and  enamoured  beyond  the  power  of 
concealment.  But  it  was  not  the  spirit  of 
quizzing  that  sat  upon  Colonel  Hubert's  brow  as 
he  contemplated  this  scene  ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  fine  countenance  spoke  first  disgust,  and  then 
a  d^ree  of  melancholy  that  might  have  seem- 
ed ill  befitting  the  occasion,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  walked  away  and  re-entered  the 
ball-room. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not  may  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  he  soon  again  found  himself  opposite  to 
the  place  which  Agnes  occupied  in  the  quadrille, 
and  being  ihere,  watched  her  with  a  degree  of  at- 
tention that  seemed  equally  made  up  of  curiosity 
and  admiration.  ^'  It  is  strange/'*  thought  he, 
^*  that  the  most  repulsive  and  the  most  attractive 
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women  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  should  be 
so  closely  linked  together.**' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  quadrille  ended,  when 
Jtfr.   Stephenson,  who    had   danced  it  with  the 
eldest  Miss  Peters,  said  to  his  friend  as  he  pass- 
ed him,  "  We  are  now  going  to  tea,  and  if  you 
will  conic  with  us,  I  will  introduce  you.*" 

Colonel  Hubert  followed  almost  mechanically, 
yet  not  without  a  feeling  somewhat  allied  to  self- 
reproach  at  permitting  himself  to  join  the  party 
of  a  Mrs.  Bamaby. 

This  obnoxious  individual  was,  however,  near- 
ly or  rather  wholly  forgotten  within  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  introduction  took  place.  Mrs. 
Peters's  manners  were,  as  we  know,  particularly 
lady-like  and  pleasing,  her  daughters  all  pretty- 
looking,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  singularly 
animated  and  agreeable,  her  son  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  her  party  perfectly  comme  il  fauty 
and  Agnes ....  what  was  Agnes  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  fastidious,  high-minded,  and  high-born 
Colonel  Hubert  ^  He  would  have  been  totally 
unable  to  answer  this  question  satis&ctorily  him- 
self, nor  would  it  be  just  that  a  precise  answer  to 
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it  should  be  expected  from  the  historian.  This 
interval  of  conversation  and  repose  lasted  rather 
longer  than  usual ;  for  the  whole  party  (each  for 
some  reason  or  other  of  their  own)  enjoyed  it,  or 
at  any  rate  betrayed  no  wish  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion.  Had  Colonel  Hubert,  indeed,  been 
told  that  he  enjoyed  it,  he  would  strenuously  and 
sincerely  have  denied  the  statement.  He  looked 
at  Agnes  with  wonder  and  compassion  strongly 
blended, — ^he  listened  to  the  gay  and  artless  tone 
of  her  conversation  with  Mary  Peters  and  young 
Stephenson,  without  being  able  to  deny  that, 
whether  she  had  fallen  from  the  stars,  or  been 
raised  and  wholly  educated  by  that  terrible  incar- 
nation of  all  he  most  detested,  her  vulgar  aunt, 
every  word  she  uttered  bore  the  stamp  of  well- 
bred  association,  right  feeling,  and  bright  intelli- 
gence ....  he  allowed  all  this,  and  he  allowed  too 
that  never,  through  all  the  varieties  of  his  cam- 
paigning life,  had  he  seen  in  any  rank,  or  in  any 
clime,  a  loveliness  so  perfect ;  yet  he  almost 
trembled  as  he  watched  the  passionate  devotion 
with  which  his  friend  gazed  at  and  listened  to 
her. 
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Colonel  Hubert  knew  the  character  of  Ste- 
phenson well  ;  it  wafl  generous,  ardent,  and 
affectionate  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  passion- 
ate withal,  self-willed,  and  only  amenable  to  con- 
trol when  it  came  in  the  shape  of  influence  ex- 
ercised by  friendship,  unmixed  with  authority  of 
any  kind. 

He  was  just  thrce-and-twenty,  and  had  been 
in  possession  of  a  noble  property  from  the  day  he 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Singularly  free 
from  vice  of  any  kind,  his  friends,  in  seeing  him 
take  the  management  of  his  estates  into  his  own 
hands,  had  but  one  fear  for  him.  It  was  not  racing, 
gambling,  debauchery,  or  extravagance,  they  dread- 
ed :  had  he  already  passed  fifty  years  of  sober  life 
exempt  from  all  these,  they  would  scarcely  have 
felt  more  secure  of  his  being  safe  from  them ; 
but  it  was  in  the  important  affair  of  marriage  that 
they  dreaded  his  precipitancy.  More  than  onee 
already  his  distinguished  and  highly  connected 
family  had  been  terrified  by  the  idea  that  some 
irremediable  misfortune  in  this  respect  was  about 
to  fall  upon  them ;  and  earnestly  did  they  wish 
that  he  should  speedily  form  such  a  connexion  as 
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they  could  approve,  and  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Unfortunately  this  wish  had  been  too  evident ; 
and  the  idea  of  being  disposed  of  in  marriage 
by  his  brother  and  sisters  had  become  a  bugbear 
from  which  the  yotag  man  shrank  with  equal  in- 
dignation and  contempt.  The  marriage  of  his 
elder  brother  with  Miss  Hubert  had  naturally  led 
to  great  intimacy  between  the  &milies;  and  of 
all  the  acquaintance  he  had  ever  made.  Colonel 
Hubert  was  the  one  for  whom  Frederick  Ste- 
phenson felt  the  warmest  admiration  and  esteem  ; 
and  certainly  he  was  more  proud  of  the  aiFec- 
tionate  partiality  that  distinguished  individual 
had  shewn  him  than  of  any  other  advantage 
he  poasessed.  Sir  Edward  Stephenson  observed 
this,  and  had  told  his  betrothed  Emma  that  he 
drew  the  best  possible  augury  from  it  for  his 
brother^s  safety.  *'  He  is  so  proud  of  Mon- 
tague^s  firigndship,^  said  he,  ^'  that  it  must  be 
a  most  outrageous  love-fit  which  would  make 
him  hazard  it  by  forming  a  connexion  unworthy 
in  any  way.  So  jealously  does  he  deprecate  the 
interference  of  his  own  family  on  this  subject,  that 
I  have  long  determined  never  more  to  let  him 
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Bce  how  near  it  is  to  my  heart ....  and  I  will  not 
even  mention  the  subject  to  your  brother,  lest, 
par  impossible,  he  might  ever  discover  that  I 
had  done  so ;  but  I  wish  you,  love,  would  say 
a  word  to  him  before  we  leave  Clifton.  . . .  Tell 
him  that  Frederick  has  still  a  great  propensity  to 
fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  that  we  shall  all 
bless  him  everlastingly,  if  he  will  prescribe  change 
of  air  whenever  he  may  happen  to  see  the  fit  seize 
him.^' 

The  fair  Emma  promised  and  kept  her  word ; 
and  such  was  the  theme  on  which  their  discourse 
turned  the  night  before  the  wedding,  when,  Sir 
Edward  being  engaged  with  the  lawyer,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  London  with  the  settlements, 
the  brother  and  sister  took  that  stroll  upon  the 
pavement  of  Sion  Row,  which  had  first  exhibited 
the  stately  figure  of  Colonel  Hubert  to  Mrs. 
Bamaby^s  admiration.  Little  did  Agnes  think, 
when  her  head  was  made  to  obtrude  itself 
through  the  window  upon  that  occasion,  that  her 
ears  caught  some  words  of  a  conversation  destined 
to  prove  so  important  to  her  future  happiness. 
That  the  ^^  falling  in  love  at  first  sight ^^  had 
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already  taken  place,  Colonel  Hubert  could  not 
doubt,  as  he  watched  his  enthusiastic  fricnd^s  look 
and  manner,  while  conversing  with  Agnes,  and 
gravely  and  sorrowfully  did  he  ponder  on  the 
words  of  his  sister  in  their  last  tete-£l-tete. 

'*  Save  him,  dearest  Montague,  if  you  can,^' 
said  she,  **from  any  folly  of  this  sort;  for  I 
really  think  Sir  Edward  would  never  be  happy 
again  if  Frederick  formed  any  disgraceful  mar- 
riage.*' 

^'  Arid  a  disgraceful  marriage  it  would  and 
must  be,'*  thought  he  ;  "  neither  her  surpassing 
beauty ....  nor  her  modest  elegance  either,  can 
make  it  otherwise."'' 

As  if  sent  by  fate  to  confirm  him  in  this  con- 
viction, the  widow  at  this  moment  approached 
the  party,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Major. 
Having  finished  her  fifth  rubber,  and  pocketed 
her  sixteen  half-crowns,  Major  Allen'*s  two  friends 
pleaded  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  accepted  his  offered  escort  to  the  tea-table. 

A  look  of  happiness  is  very  becoming  to  many 
faces,  it  will  often  indeed  lend  a  charm  to  features 
that  in  sorrow  can  boast  of  none ;  but  there  are 
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others  on  which  this  genial  and  expansive  emotion 
produces  a  different  effect,  and  Mrs.  Bamaby 
was  one  of  them.  Her  eyes  did  not  only  sparkle, 
they  perfectly  glared  with  triumph  and  delight. 
She  shook  her  curls  and  her  feathers  with  the 
vivacity  of  a  Bacchante  when  tossing  her  cymbals 
in  the  air ;  and  her  joyous  laugh  and  her  conscious 
whisper,  as  each  in  turn  attracted  attention  from 
all  around,  were  exactly  calculated  to  produce 
just  such  an  effect  as  the  luckless  Agnes  would 
have  lived  in  silence  and  solitude  for  ever  to 
avoid  witnessing. 

The  habile  Major  descried  the  party  the  in- 
stant he  entered  the  room,  and  led  the  lady 
directly  to  it.  But  the  table  was  fully  occupied, 
and  for  a  moment  no  one  stirred  but  Agnes,  who, 
pale  and  positively  trembling  with  distress,  stood 
up,  though  without  saying  a  word. 

Mrs.  Peters  coloured,  and  for  a  second  looked 
doubtiul  what  to  do ;  but  when  she  saw  Major 
Allen  address  himself  with  the  manner  of  an  old 
acquaintance  to  Elizabeth,  she  rose,  and  slightly 
saying,  ^^  I  am  sorry  you  are  too  late  for  tea,  Mrs. 
Bamaby,'*  moved  off,  followed,  of  course,  by  her 
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daughters,    and    the    gentlemen    attending    on 
them. 

**  I  dare  lay  we  shall  find  a  cup  that  will  do  • . . 
never  mind  us  ... .  Agnes,  don^t  you  go,  but  try 
that  pot,  will  you,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table ; 
this  is  as  dry  as  hay.*"' 

The  Migor  was  immediately  on  the  alert,  and 
seizing  on  the  tea-pot  seized  the  hand  of  Agnes 
with  it.  Neck,  cheeks,  and  brow  were  crimson 
in  an  instant ;  and  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  &om 
his  audacious  touch,  her  eye  caught  that  of 
Colonel  Hubert  fixed  upon  her.  Shame,  vexar 
tion,  and  something  almost  approaching  to  terror, 
brought  tears  into  that  beautiful  eye,  and  for  a 
moment  the  gallant  soldier  forgot  everything  in 
an  ardent  longing  to  seize  by  the  collar  and  fling 
from  the  chamber  the  man  who  had  thus  dared 
to  oflTend  her.  But  Frederick  Stephenson,  who 
also  saw  the  action,  quitted  the  side  of  his  part- 
ner, contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  etiquette,  and 
quickly  placing  himself  beside  Agnes,  bestowed 
such  a  glance  on  the  Major  as  immediately  turned 
the  attention  of  that  judicious  personage  to  the 
tea-pot  and  Mrs.  Bamaby. 
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"  You  dance  with  me  now,  Miss  Willoughby,^ 
said  young  Stephenson,  which,  as  he  had  enjoyed 
that  honour  twice  before,  he  had  been  too  dis- 
creet to  hint  at  till  the  arrival  of  the  widow  and 
the  Major  had  rendered  her  being  immediately 
occupied  so  particularly  desirable.  Agnes  per- 
fectly understood  his  motive,  and  though  her 
cheeks  again  tingled  as  she  remembered  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  her  to  run  effectually  from  the 
annoyance  that  so  cruelly  beset  her,  she  felt 
touched  and  grateful  for  his  kindness ;  and  the 
smile  with  which  she  accepted  it,  would  have 
sufficed  to  subdue  the  heart  of  Frederick  had  an 
atom  of  it  been  unsubdued  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MELANCnOLT    MEDITATIONS. AN    EVENTFUL   WALK.  —  A 

PLEASANT   BREAKFAST. — A  COMFORTABLE  CONVERSATION 
IN    A    CLOSET. 

The  slumbers  of  Agnes  that  night  were  not 
heavy,  for  she  waked  while  the  birds  were  still 
singing  their  morning  hymn  to  the  sun,  which 
poured  its  beams  ftill  upon  her  face  through  her 
uncurtained  window.  She  turned  restlessly  upon 
her  little  bed,  and  tried  to  sleep  again  ;  but  it 
would  not  do  ;  and  as  she  listened  to  the  twitter- 
ing without,  so  strong  a  desire  seized  her  to  leave 
the  narrow  boundary  of  her  little  closet,  and 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  that  after  the  hesitation 
and  struggle  of  a  few  moments  she  yielded,  and 
noiselessly  creeping  out  of  bed,  and  performing 
the  business  of  her  toilet  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, ventured  to  open  the  door  communicating 
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with  her  aunt^s  chamber,  when  she  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  hearing  her  snore  loud  enough  to 
mask  any  sound  she  might  herself  make  in  passing 
through  the  room. 

In  like  manner  she  successfiilly  made  her  way 
down  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  and  her  heart 
beat  with  something  like  pleasure  as  she  felt  the 
sweet  morning  breeze  blow  from  the  downs  upon 
her  cheek.      She  walked  towards   the  beautiful 
point  on  which  the  windmill  stands  ;    but,  alas  ! 
she   was   no   longer  happy  enough  to  feel    thai 
the   landscape  it  commanded  could  confer  thai 
sort  of  perfect  felicity   which    she    had   befon 
thought  belonged  to  it.     She  sat  down  again  on 
the  same  spot  where  Mary,  Lucy,  James,  and 
herself  had  sat  before,  but  with  how  di&rent  a 
feeling  i  and  yet  it  wanted  one  whole  day  of  a 
week  since  that  time.     What  new  sorrow  was  it 
that  weighed  thus  upon  her  spirits  ?  .  .  .  .  The 
good-humoured  liking  that  her  new  acquaintance 
then  testified  towards  her,  had  since  ripened  into 
friendship  ....  at  the  ball  of  the  precedi%  tvea^ 
ing  she  had,  in  fiishionable  phrase,  met  witli  tbe 
most  brilliant  success ....  she  had  danced  eveqr 
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jjiooe,  add  three  of  them  with  the  ptrtner  that 
every  Uldj  in  the  room  would  best  have  liked  to 
duee  with ;  aad  yet  there  was  a  feeling  of  de- 
piestion  at  her  heart  greater  than  she  had  ever 
been   conscious  of  before.     How  was  this  ?. . . . 

Could  Agnes  herself  tell  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Yes,  if  she  had  asked  herself,  she  could  have 
answered,  and  have  answered  truly,  that  it  was 
because  she  now  knew  that  the  better,  the  more 
estimable,  the  more  amiable  the  society  around 
her  might  be,  the  more  earnestly  she  ought  to 
endeavour  to  withdraw  from  it  ... .  This  convic- 
tion was  enough  to  make  her  feel  sad,  and  thefe 
was  no  need  to  seek  &rther  in  order  to  discover 
other  sources  of  sadness,  if  any  such  there  wore, 
within  her  bosom. 

And  thus  she  sat,  again  pulling  thjrme  from 
die  hillHBide ;  but  it  was  no  longer  so  sweet  as 
before,  and  she  threw  it  from  her,  like  a  child 
who  has  broken  its  toy,  and  just  reached  the  sage 
conviction  that  its  gaudy  colouring  was  good 
for  nothing.  While  indulging  in  this  most  un- 
tatis&ctory  fit  of  musing,  the  sound  of  a  horse^s 
feet  almost  close  behind  startled  her ;  but  instead 
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of  turning  her  head  to  see  whom  it  might  be, 
she  started  up,  and  walked  onward.  The  horse- 
man, however,  was  perhaps  more  curious  than 
herself,  for  he  immediately  rode  past  her,  nor 
scrupled  to  turn  his  head  as  he  did  so,  to  ascer- 
tain who  the  early  wanderer  might  be. 

But  even  before  he  had  done  so  Agnes  knew, 
by  a  moment'^s  glance  at  his  figure  as  he  passed 
her,  that  it  was  Colonel  Hubert. 

He  checked  his  horse,  and  touched  his  hat, 
and  for  half  an  instant  Agnes  thought  he  was 
going  to  speak  to  her :  perhaps  he  thought  so 
too;  but  if  he  did,  he  changed  his  mind,  for 
looking  about  in  the  distance,  as  if  recon- 
noitring his  position,  he  pressed  the  sides  of  his 
horse  and  galloped  on,  a  groom  presently  follow- 
ing. 

Agnes  breathed  more  freely.  "  Thank  God, 
he  did  not  speak  to  me  !''  she  exclaimed.  *^  If 
he  had,  I  should  have  wanted  power  to  answer 
him ....  Never,  no,  never  can  I  forget ....  were 
I  to  see  him  every  day  to  the  end  of  my  life,  I 
should  never  forget  the  expression  of  his  &ce  as 
my  aunt  Bamaby  ....  and  that  dreadful  man  .... 
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walked  up  the  room  towards  the  tea-table  ! . .  • . 
no,  nor  the  glance  he  gave,  so  full  of  vexation 
and  regret,  when  his  kind-hearted,  sweet-tem- 
pered firiend,  asked  me  again  to  dance  with  him  ! 
....  Proud,  disdainful  man  !  I  hope  and  trust 
that  I  never  may  behold  him  more  ! ....  It  is  he 
who  first  taught  me  to  know  and  feel  how  miser- 
able is  the  future  that  awaits  me  V  This  soli- 
loquy, partly  muttered  and  partly  thought,  was 
here  interrupted  by  her  once  more  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  horse^s  feet  on  the  turf  close  behind 
her. 

"  He  has  turned  back  r  thought  she,  "  though 
I  did  not  sec  him  pass  me.  Oh  !  if  he  speaks  to 
me,  how  shall  I  answer  him  !"" 

But  again  the  horseman  rode  past,  and  another 
rapid  glance  showed  her  that  this  time  it  was  not 
Colonel  Hubert,  nor  did  she  trouble  herself  to 
think  whom  else  it  might  be ;  and  if  she  had, 
the  labour  would  have  been  thrown  away,  for  in 
this  case,  as  before,  the  rider  looked  back,  and 
displayed  to  her  view  the  features  of  Major 
Allen. 

He  instantly  stopped  his  horse,  and  jumped 
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to  the  gronnd,  then  skilfully  wheeling  the  animal 
round,  placed  himself  between  it  and  the  terrified 
Agnes,  and  began  walking  beside  her. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  stand  still,  and  ask 
him  wherefore  he  thus  approached  her  ;  but  when 
she  turned  towards  him  to  speak,  the  expression 
of  his  broad,  audacious  countenance,  struck  her 
with  dismay,  and  she  suddenly  turned  round, 
and  walked  rapidly  and  in  silence  back  towards 
the  windmill,  and  the  buildings  beyond  it. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  me,  my  charming  young 
lady?^^  said  the  Major  with  a  chuckle,  again 
wheeling  his  charger  so  as  to  place  himself  beside 
Agnes. ..."  No  reason,  upon  my  soul. . . .  How 
is  your  adorable  aunt  ?. . . .  Tell  her  I  inquirecl 
for  her,  and  tell  her  too,  upon  the  honoor  of  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  consider  her  as  bj 
far  the  finest  woman  I  ever  saw. . . .  But  why  do 
you  run  on  so  swiftly,  my  pretty  little  &wn? 
Your  charming  aunt  will  thank  me,  I  am  aoiey 
for  not  letting  you  put  yourself  in  a  fever  ;^  uti 
80  saying  his  huge  hand  grasped  the  elbow  of 
Agnes,  and  he  held  her  forcibly  back. 

A  feeling  of  terror,  greater  than  the  ocoadion 
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eaUed  for  petbape,  induced  Agnes  to  utter  a  cry 
at  again  feeling  this  kateful  gripe,  which  seemed 
as  if  by  magic  to  bring  her  relief,  for  at  the  same 
moment  Colonel  Hubert  was  on  the  other  side  of 
h^.  Agnes  looked  up  in  his  &ce  with  an  un- 
disguised eiqpresaion  of  delight,  and  on  his  offer- 
ing his  arm  she  took  it  instantly,  but  without 
either  of  them  having  uttered  a  word. 

There  was  something  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  trio  that  Major  Allen  did  not  appear  to  ap- 
prove, for  having  taken  about  three  steps  in  ad- 
vance, he  suddenly  stopped,  and  saying  in  a  sort 
of  blustering  mutter,  "  You  will  be  pleased  to 
give  my  best  compliments  to  your  aunt,'^  he 
sprang  upon  his  horse  so  heedlessly  as  to  render 
it^  probable  both  lady  and  gentleman  might  get 
a*  kick  &om  the  animal,  and  making  it  bound  for- 
ward, darted  off  across  the  down. 

Agnes  gently  withdrew  her  arm,  and  said,  but 
in  a  voice  not  over  steady,  **  Indeed,  sir,  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  !'*' 

**  I  am  glad  to  have  been  near  you.  Miss 
Willoughby,  when  that  very  insolent  person 
addressed  yon,''  said  Colonel  Hubert,  but  with 
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out  making  any  second  offer  of  his  arm.  And  a 
moment  after  be  added,  '-*'  Excuse  me  for  telling 
you  that  you  are  imprudent  in  walking  thus 
early  and  alone.  Though  Clifton  on  this 
side  appears  a  rural  sort  of  residence,  it  is  not 
without  some  of  the  disagreeable  features  o£  a 
watering-place.'*'' 

"  I  have  lived  always  in  the  country ....  I 
had  no  idea  there  was  any  danger,'\  .  . .  said 
Agnes,  shocked  to  think  how  much  her  own 
childish  imprudence  must  have  strengthened  Co- 
lonel Hubert's  worst  opinion  of  her  and  her 
connexions. 

*'  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  actual  danger,^ 
replied  the  Colonel ;  "  but  there  are  many  things 
that  may  not  exactly  warrant  that  name,  which 
nevertheless ...."" 

"  Would  be  very  improper  for  me  !  • . . .  Oh ! 
it  was  great  ignorance — ^great  folly  !  ^  intermpted 
Agnes  eagerly ;  "  and  never,  never  again  will  I 
put  myself  in  need  of  such  kindness  !^' 

"  Has  your  aunt  always  lived  with  you  in  the 
country  ?^  was  a  question  which  Colonel  Hubert 
felt  greatly  disposed  to  ask,  but,  instead  of  it,  he 
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midf  timiiig  down  from  the  windmill  hill,  **  You 
mde  at  Rodney  Place,  I  believe,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take fiot,  this  16  the  way.^ 

**  No,  sir ....  we  lodge  in  Sion  Row ....  It  is 
hers,  close  by. . . .  Do  not  let  me  delay  your  ride 
any  more  ....  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;^ 
....  and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Agnes 
stepped  rapidly  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill, 
and  was  half-way  towards  Sion  Row  before  the 
Colonel  felt  quite  sure  of  what  he  had  intended 
to  say  in  return. 

'*  But  it  is  no  matter. . . .  She  is  gone,^  thought 
he,  and  taking  his  reins  from  the  hand  of  his 
groom,  he  remounted,  and  resumed  -his  morning 

ride. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Bamaby  had  not  quitted  her  bed  when 
Agnes  returned ;  but  she  was  awake,  and  hearing 
some  one  enter  the  drawing-room,  called  out, 
•*  Who's  there?'' 

**  It  is  I,  aunt,"  said  Agnes,  opening  the 
door  with  flushed  cheeks  and  out  of  breath,  part- 
ly, perhaps,  from  the  agitation  occasioned  by  her 
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adrenture,  and  partly  from  the  speed  with  which 
she  had  walked  &om  the  windmill  home. 

**  And  where  on  earth  have  you  been  already, 
child  P  Mercy  on  me,  what  a  colour  you  have 
got !  •  • . .  The  ball  has  done  you  good  as  well  as 
me,  I  think.  There,  get  in  and  take  your  things 
off,  and  then  come  back  and  talk  to  me  while  I 
dress  myself.'^ 

Agnes  went  into  her  little  room  and  shut  the 
door.  She  really  was  very  much  afraid  of  her 
aunt,  and  in  general  obeyed  her  commands  with 
the  prompt  obedience  of  a  child  who  feais  to  be 
scolded  if  he  make  a  moment's  delay.  But  at 
this  moment  a  feeling  stronger  than  fear  kept 
her  within  the  blessed  sanctuary  of  her  solitifj 
closet.  She  seemed  gasping  for  want  of  ur  • .  • . 
her  aunf  s  room  felt  close  after  coming  from  the 
firesh  breeze  of  the  hill,  and  it  was,  therefore,  as 
Agnes  thought,  that  the  sitting  down  alone  be- 
side her  own  open  window  seemed  a  luxmy  far 
which  it  was  worth  while  to  risk  the  dnzpest 
reprimand  that  ever  aunt  gave ....  Bat  wlijt 
while  she  enjoyed  it,  cUd  big  tears  duUe 
other  down  her  cheeks  ? 
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Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  salutary. 
She  became  composed,  she  recovered  her  breath, 
and  h^  complexion  faded  to  its  usual  delicate  tint, 
or  perhaps  to  a  shade  paler ;  and  then  she  began 
to  think  that  it  was  not  wise  to  do  anything  for 
which  she  knew  she  should  be  reproached  ....  if 
she  could  help  it ... .  and  now  she  could  help  it ; 
so  she  smoothed  her  chesnut  tresses,  bathed  her 
eyes  in  water,  and  giving  one  deep  sigh  at  leaving 
her  own  side  of  the  door  for  that  which  belonged 
to  her  aunt,  she  came  forth  determined  to  bear 
very  patiently  whatever  might  be  said  to  her. 

Fortunately  for  Agnes  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  just 
approached  that  critical  moment  of  her  toilet 
business,  when  it  was  her  especial  will  and 
pleasure  to  be  alone  ;  so,  merely  saying  in  a  snap- 
pish accent,  *'  What  in  the  world  have  you  been 
about  so  long  f^  she  added,  *^  Now  get  along  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  take  care  that  the  toast 
and  my  muffin  are  ready  for  me,  and  kept  hot 
before  the  fire ; — it  ''s  almost  too  hot  for  fire,  but 
I  must  have  my  breakfast  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  we  canjet  it  out  afterwards.*^ 

Agnes  most  joyfully  obeyed.     It  was  a  great 
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relief,  and  she  was  meekly  thankful  for  it ;  but 
she  very  nearly  forgot  the  muffins  and  the  toasti 
for  the  windows  of  the  room  were  open,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  windmill  and  the  down,  a  view  so 
pleasant  that  it  was  several  minutes  before  she 
recollected  the  duties  she  had  to  perform.  At 
last,  however,  she  did  recollect  them,  and  made 
such  good  use  of  the  time  that  remained,  that 
when  her  aunt  entered  bright  in  carmine  and 
lilac  ribbons,  everything  was  as  it  should  be ; 
and  she  had  only  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  ecstatic 
encomiums  on  the  ball,  warm  each  successive 
piece  of  muffin  at  the  end  of  a  fork,  and  answer 
properly  to  the  ten  times  repeated  question, — 

*'  Hav'n'^t  you  got  a  good  aunt,  Agnes,  to 
take  you  to  such  a  ball  as  that  ?^ 

At  length,  however,  the  tedious  meal  was 
ended,  and  Mrs.  Bamaby  busied  herself  con«- 
siderably  more  than  usual  in  setting  the  little 
apartment  in  order.  She  made  Jemingham  caie** 
fully  brush  away  the  crumbs — a  ceremony  some* 
times  neglected — set  out  her  own  best  pink- 
lined  work-box  in  state,  placed  the  table  agxee- 
ably  at  one  of  the  windows,  with  two  or  three 
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chain  round  it,  and  then  told  Agnes,  that  if  she 
had  an]r  of  her  lesson-book  yrorV  to  do,  she 
might  sit  in  her  own  room,  for  she  did  not  want 
her. 

Gladly  waa  the  mandate  obeyed,  and  willingly 
did  she  aid  Betty  Jacks  in  putting  her  tiny  pre- 
mises in  order,  for  she  was  not  without  hope  that 
her  friend  Mary  would  pay  her  a  visit  there  to 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  evening ;  an  occupa- 
tion for  which,  to  say  the  truth,  she  felt  consider- 
ably more  inclined  than  for  any  "lesson-book 
work"  whatever. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed ....  hardly  did  she 
feel  ready  to  receive  her  before  her  friend  ar- 
rived. 

**  And  well,  Carina,  how  fares  it  with  you  to- 
day ?  Do  you  not  feel  almost  too  big  for  your 
little  room  after  all  the  triumphs  of  last  night  ?^ 
was  the  gay  address  of  Miss  Peters  as  she  seated 
herself  upon  one  of  Agnes's  boxes.  But  it  was 
not  answered  in  the  same  tone;  nay,  there  was 
much  of  reproof  as  well  as  sadness  in  the  accent 
with  which  Agnes  uttered, — 

Triumphs  ! ....  Oh  !  Mary,  what  a  word  l*^ 
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**  You  are  the  only  one,  I  believe,  who  "wovlA 
quarrel  with  it.  Did  ever  a  little  country  gud 
under  seventeen  make  a  more  successfbl  d^ 
but  ?^ 

**  Did  ever  country  girl  of  any  age  have  more 
reason  to  feel  that  she  never  ought  to  make  any 
d Aut  at  aU  ?'' 

"  My  poor  Agnes  r. . . .  said  Miss  Peters  more 
gravely,  "  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  feel  so  deeply 
the  follies  that  may,  and,  I  fear,  ever  will  be  com- 
mitted by  your  aunt  and  my  aunt  Bamaby. . . . 
It  is  a  sad,  vexing  business,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  you  should  have  to  go  into  company  with 
a  woman  determined  to  make  herself  so  out- 
rageously  absurd;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  remember 
that,  and  nothing  else ....  you  should  at  least 
recollect  also  that  the  most  distinguished  man  in 
the  room  paid  you  the  compliment  of  joining 
your  party  at  tea."" 

*^  Pud  me  the  compliment ! ....  Oh  !  Maiy." 

*<  And  oh  !  Agnes,  can  you  pretend  to  doilbl 
that  it  was  in  compliment  to  you  ? . . . .  And  ill 
compliment  to  whom  was  it  that  he  danced  with' 
you?* 
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'n,f*  He  never    danced  with  me,   Mary/^  said 
4k|f&es»  colouring. 

.  **  My  dear  child,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Why,  he  danced  with  you  three  times." 

.^  '*  Oh  yes ....  Mr.  Stephenson  ....  he  is  in- 
4fifid  the  kindest,  most  obliging . . . ." 

**And  the  handsomest  partner  that  you  ever 
danced  with ....  Is  it  not  so  P" 
V .  **  That  may  easily  be,  Mary,  if  by  partner  you 

iwaa  a  gentleman  partner,  for  I  never  danced 

« 

viCh  any  till  last  night ;  and  it  is  only  saying 
tkfA  he  is  handsomer  than  your  brother  and  Mr. 
f^ribome,  and  I  think  he  is." 
.    **  And  I  think  so  too,  therefore  on  that  point 
m  shall  not  quarrel.     But  tell  me,  how  did  you 

Ske  the  ball  altogether  ? Did  it  please  you  ? 

«.•  •  •  Were  you  amused  ?  . . . .  Shall  you  be  long- 
ing to  go  to  another  ?" 

**  Let  me  answer  your  last  question  first. ...  I 
Neoer,  never^  never  again  to  go  to  a  ball 
my  aunt  Bamaby. . . .  But  had  it  -not  been 
rifbe  pain,  the  shame,  the  agony  she  caused 
I  ihould  have  liked  it  very  much  indeed .... 
ly  the  tea-time,  Mary. . . .  How  pleasant 
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it  was  before  she  came  with  that  hozrid^ 
man !  Shall  you  ever  forget  the  sight  as  thej 
came  up  the  room  towards  us  ? . . . .  Oh !.  how 
he  looked  at  her !" 

Agnes  shuddered,  and  pressed  her  hands  to  hei 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  an  object  that  she  still 
saw. 

<^  It  was  tremendous,"    replied    her    friend : 
"but    donH   worry  yourself   by  thinking    Mr* 
Stephenson  looked  at  her  just  then,  for  he  really 
did  not.     You  know  he  was  sitting  at  the  come? 
of  the  table  by  me,  and  his  back  was  turned,  to 
her,  thank  heaven  ! . . . .  But  I  will  tell  you  who 
did  look  at  her,  if  Stephenson  did  not .  • .  •  that, 
magnificent-looking  Colonel  stared  as  if  he  bad 
seen  an  apparition ;    but  I  did  not  mind  that, 
half  so  much,  nor  you  either,  I  suppose. . « •  An 
old  soldier  like  him  must  be  used  to  such  a. 
variety  of  quizzes,  that  nobody,  I  imagine,  can 
appear  so  preposterous  to  him  as  they  might  do^ 
to  his  young  friend. ...  By  the  by,  I  think  he  is 
a  very  fine-looking  man  for  his  age ;  don'*t  you  t^f 

**  Who  ?"  said  Agnes  innocently. 

^  Why,  Colonel  Hubert. . . .  His  sister,  who  1%.^ 


jtiifc  iiuffrfed  to  Sir  Edward  Stephenson,  is  nearly 
tfrentjr  yetfs  yonnger  than  lie  is,  they  say." 
'  u  Twenty  yean  ?"  said  Agnes. 

^  Yes. . . .  Most  it  not  be  strange  to  see  them 
together  as  brother  and  sister  ? ....  he  must  seeni 
ib  much  more  like  her  father." 

*^  Her  father!"  said  Agnes. 

**Ye8,  I  should  think  so.  But  you  do  not 
taBrhalf  as  much  about  the  ball  as  I  expected, 
Agnes :  I  think  you  were  disappointed,  and  yet 
I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be.  You  dance 
beantifully,  and  seem  very  fond  of  it ;  you  had 
the  best  partners  in  the  room,  danced  every 
dance,  and  were  declared  on  all  sides  to  be  the 
bdle  par  excellence, ....  and  yet  you  do  not  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  it." 

**  Oh  !  I  did  enjoy  it  all  the  time  that  she  was 
out  of  the  room  playing  cards ;  I  enjoyed  it  very, 
very  much  indeed ....  so  much  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  myself  to  feel  how  soon  all  my  pain- 
ful shyness  was  forgotten.  .  .  .  But ....  after  all, 
Mary,  though  you  call  her  your  aunt  Bamaby, 
as  if  to  comfort  me  by  sharing  my  sufferings,  she 
is  not  really  your  aunt,  and  still  less  is  she  your 

e5 
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sole  protector ....  still  less  is  she  the  being  <» 
whom  you  depend  for  your  daily  bread.  Ahs ! 
my  dear  Mary,  is  there  not  more  cause  fbr  sur- 
prise in  my  haling  enjoyed  the  ball  so  much,  than 
in  my  not  having  enjoyed  it  more  ?" 

*^  My  poor  Agnes,  this  is  sad  indeed,^  said 
Mary,  all  her  gaiety  vanishing  at  once,  '^  for  it  is 
true.  Do  not  think  me  indifferent  to  your  most 
just  sorrow. . . .  Would  to  Heaten  I  could  do 
anything  effectually  to  alleviate  it!  But  while 
you  are  here,  at  least,  endeavour  to  think  more  of 
us,  and  less  of  her.  Wherever  you  are  known, 
yon  will  be  respected  for  your  own  sake ;  and  that 
is  worth  all  other  respect,  depend  upon  it. 
When  you  leave  us,  indeed,  I  shall  be  very  ami* 
ous  for  you.  Tell  me,  dear  Agnes,  something 
more  about  your  aunt  Compton.  Is  it  quite 
impossible  that  you  should  be  placed  under  her 
protection  ?'" 

^<  Oh  yes !  ...  .  She  would  not  hear  of  iL 
She  paid  for  my  education,  and  all  my  other  tat- 
penses,  during  five  yean  ;  and  mj  aunt  Bantby 
says,  that  when  she  undertook  to  do  this,  sbe  o^ 
pressly  said  that  it  was  all  she  could  ever  da  to 
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B^e.     Thej  say  that  she  has  ruined  her  little  for- 
tune by  kvish  and  indiscriminate  charity  to  the 
poor,  and   aunt  Bamaby  says  that  she  believes 
she  has  hardly  enough  left  to  keep  herself  alive. 
But  I  sometimes  think,  Mary,  that  I  could  be 
very  happy  if  she  would  let  me  work  for  her,  and 
help  her,  and  perhaps  give  lessons  in  Silverton. 
....  I  know  some  things  already  well  enough,  per- 
haps, to  teach  in  such  a  remote  place  as  that, 
when  better  masters  cannot  be  procured ;  and  I 
should  be  so  happy  in  doing  this  ....  if  aunt 
Compton  would  but  let  me  live  with  her.**^ 
*♦  Then  why  do  you  not  tell  her  so,  Agnes  ?^' 
^*  Because  the    last  —  the  only  time  I  have 
seen  her  for  years,  though  she  kissed  and  em- 
braced me  for  a  moment,  she  pushed  me  from 
her  afterwards,  and  said  I  was  only  more  artful 
than  aunt  Bamaby,  and  that  I  should  never  be 
either  graced  or  disgraced  by  her  ....  those  were 
her  words,  I  shall  never  forget  them  ....  and  she 
has  the  reputation  of  being  immoveably  obstinate 
in  her  resolves.*" 

^*  That  does  not  look  very  promising,  I  must 
confess.     But  wisdom  tells  us  that  the  possibility 
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of  future  sorrow  should  never  prevent  our  enjoy- 
ing present  happiness.  Now,  I  do  think,  dear 
Agnes,  that  just  now  you  may  enjoy  yourself,  if 
you  like  us  as  well  as  we  like  you,  ....  for  we 
are  all  determined  to  endure  aunt  Bamaby  for 
your  sake,  and  in  return  you  must  resolve  to  be 
happy  in  spite  of  her  for  ours.  And  now  adieu ! 
....  I  want  to  have  sbme  talk  with  mamma  this 
morning ;  but  I  dare  say  you  will  hear  from  me^ 
or  see  me  again,  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
Farewell  !^  . . . .  And  Miss  Peters  made  a  quiet 
exit  from  the  closet  and  from  the  house ;  for  she 
had  heard  voices  in  the  drawing-room  as  she  camo 
up  the  staird,  and  now  heard  voices  in  the  dmur 
ing-room  as  she  went  down ;  and  having  buainen 
in  her  head  upon  which  she  was  exceedingly  inr 
tent,  she  was  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen .  or 
heard  by  Mrs.  Bamaby,  lest  she  should  be  de^ 
tained. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  TCIX-A-TETE  IN  A  DRAWING-ROOM.  —  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
—  A  BEMARKABLE  DISCOVERY  CONCERNING  THE  DUKE 
Of  WSLLINGTOV. 


Thb  voices  which  alarmed  Miss  Peters  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  Major  Allen.     The 
ac({tuuntance  between  them  had  gone  quite  far 
enough  on  the  preceding  evening  to  justify  the  gen- 
tleman's aimabU  empressement  to  inquire  for  the 
lad j*8  health ;  besides,  he  was  somewhat  curious  to 
know  if  the  [wetty,  skittish  young  creature  he  had 
encountered  in  his  moming'^s  ride,  had  recounted 
the  adventure  to  her  aunt.     It  was  his  private 
opinion  that  she  had  not ;  and  if  so,  he  should 
know  what  to  think  of  the  sudden  appearance 
and  protecting  demeanour  of  her  tall  friend.     It 
was  thus  he  reasoned  as  he  walked  towards  Sion 
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Row  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  break&st; 
and  yet,  though  he  had  lost  so  little  time,  he  did 
not  amve  till  at  least  three  minutes  after  the 
widow  had  begun  to  expect  him. 

*^  I  need  not  ask  my  charming  Mrs.  Bamaby 
how  she  rested  after  her  ball. . . .  eyes  do  not 
sparkle  thus,  unless  they  have  been  blessed  with 
sleep  f  \  • . .  and  the  lady'^s  hand  was  taken,  bow- 
ed upon,  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers  kissed,  before 
she  had  quite  recovered  the  soft  embarrassment 
his  entrance  had  occasioned. 

<^  You  are  very  kind  to  call  upon  me.  Major 
Allen. ...  Do  sit  down. ...  I  live  as  yet  compa- 
ratively in  great  retirement;  for  during  Mr. 
Bamaby^s  lifetime  we  saw  an  immense  deal  of 
company,  -—  that  old-iashioned  sort  of  coantiy 
visiting,  you  know,  that  never  leaves  one'^s  house 
empty. ...  I  could  not  stand  it  when  I  was  left 
alone ....  and  that  was  the  reason  I  left  my 
beautiful  place.^^ 

^*  Siverton  or  Silverton  Park,  was  it  not  ?  ...  • 
I  think  I  have  heard  of  it."" 

*<  Yes,  Overton.  .  . .  And  do  you  know,  Mv* 
jor,  that  the  remembrance  of  all  that  ladEet  asA 
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gaiefy  ^f9a  so  oppressive  to  my  nerves  during  the 
first  montlis  of  my  widowhood,  that  I  threw  off 
everything  that  reminded  me  of  it ...  .  sold  my 
carriages  and  horses,  let  my  place,  turned  off  all 
my  servants ;  and  positively,  when  I  set  off  for 
this  place  in  order  to  see  my  sister  Peters  and  her 
&mily,  I  knew  not  if  I  should  ever  have  strength 
or  q>irits  to  enter  into  general  society  again."*^ 

'*  Thank  Ood,  dearest  madam,  that  you  have 
made  the  effort !  .  .  .  .  Though  the  hardened  and 
war-worn  nature  of  man  cannot  melt  with  all  the 
softness  of  yours,  there  is  yet  within  us  a  chord 
diat  may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  when 
words  of  true  feeling  reach  it !  How  well  I  un- 
derstood your  feelings  ....  and  how  difficult  it  is 
not  to  envy,  even  in  death,  the  being  who  has 
left  such  a  remembrance  behind  ! . . . .  But  we 
must  not  dwell  on  this.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  dear  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  tell,— <ui  to  a  friend  who  understands 
and  appreciates  you,  —  do  you  regret  the  having 
left  your  elegant  retirement  ?  ....  or  do  you 
feel,  as  I  trust  you  do,  that  Providence  has  not 
gifted  you  so  singularly  for  nothing  ?  ....  do 
you  feel  that  your  fellow-creatures  have  a  claim 


upm  yon,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hi 

and  in  solitude  that  the   houTS  of  audi  a  beings 

should  be  spent  ?     Tell  me,  do  you  feel  this^'**  <- 

^*  Alas  !  Major  Allen,  there  is  so  mudi  'wtak**-'*' 
ness  in  the  heart  of  a  iroman,  that  she  is 
sure  for  many  days  together  how  she  ought 
feel.  .  .  .  We  are  all  impulse,  all  soul,  all  senti** ' 
ment,  ....  and  our  destiny  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  friends  we  meet  in  our  passage  through 
this  thorny  world  l^ 

^^  Beautiful  idea  ! Where  is  the  poet  that 

has  more  sweetly  painted  the  female  heart  P  .  .  .  . 
And  what  a  study  it  offers  when  such  a  heart  ki- 
thrown  open  to  one  !      Good  Ood  !    to  see  »  - 
creature  so  formed  for  enjoyment,  -—  so  beaming 
with  innocent  cheerfulness, — so  rich  in  the  pow«r~ 
of  conferring  happiness  wherever  she  deigns  to 
smile,  ....  to  see  such  a  being  turn  weeping  and' 
alone  from  her  hospitable  halls,  and  from  all  the^ 
pomp  and  splendour  that  othen  ding  to  •  • .  '•  - 
what  a  spectacle  !     Have  you  no  lingering  icgrel^'  ' 
dearest   lady»  for   having    left    your   dwinilig 
mansion  P^  .*  •"' 

^'  Peihaps  there  are  moments ....  or  nlim';  1^'*^' 


4mdd  aij)  jpeaeinfw  these  have  been  momentsi 
njion  '  aomediiiig  of  the  kind  has  crossed  me. 
But  if  I  had  not  disposed  of  my  place,  I  should 
ne:ffir~<haTe  seen  Clifton. .  .  .  My  spirits  wanted 
th^'  di^nge,  and  I  feel  already  better  in  this  de- 
lig^tfiil  9dT.  But  I  confess  I  do  regret  haying 
sold  lay  beautiful  greys, ....  I  shall  never  meet 
aa^  I  like  so  well  again .''" 

"  A  set,  were  they  ?^ 

"'Oh  yes.'' 
'  **  Four  greys  ....  and  all  well  matched  ?"" 

**  Perfectly.  .  .  .  Poor  Mr.  Bamaby  took  so 
much  pains  about  it.  .  .  .  It  was  his  delight  to 
please  me.  ...  I  ought  not  to  have  sold  them.'' 

^*  It  was  a  pity,"  ....  said  the  kind  Major 
with  a  sigh. 

^*  Don't  talk  about  it.  Major  Allen  !"...•  and 
hare  one  of  the  widow's  most  curiously  embroid- 
ered pocket-handkerchiefs,  delightfully  scented 
with  musk,  was  lightly  and  carefully  applied  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Nay^"  said  the  Major,  venturing  gently  to 
withdraw  it,  '^  you  must  not  yield  to  this  danger- 
ouB  softness, ...  I  cannot  bear  to  have  those  eyes 
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concealed  ! ....  it  produces  the  chilling  senmtion 
of  an  eclipse  at  noon-day.  ...  I  shall  mn  avay 
from  you  if  you  will  not  look  at  me.*" 

*^  No,  do  not/^ ....  said  the  widow,  making 
an  effort  to  smile,  which  was  rewarded  by  a  look 
of  gratitude,  and  a  seemingly  involuntary  kiss  be- 
stowed upon  the  hand  that  had  withdrawn  the 
envious  handkerchief. 

^^  And  that  pretty  little  giri,  your  niece,  Mn. 
Bamaby,^ ....  said  the  Major,  as  if  considerate- 
ly changing  the  conversation ;  '^  how  is  she  this 
morning  ?'*' 

^^  Oh !  quite  well,  poor  child,  and  in  my 
dressing-room,  going  over  her  Italian  and  Fzendi 
lessons  before  she  does  them  with  me.^ 

'^  Good  Heaven !  ....  Is  it  possible  that  70a 
devote  yourself  thus  ? . . . .  Take  care,  charmii^ 
Mrs.  Bamaby ....  take  care  that  you  do  not  per- 
mit your  affectionate  nature  to  form  an  attadH 
ment  to  that  young  person  which  may  destroy  all 
your  Aiture  prospects  in  life ! ....  At  yoqr  age, 
and  with  your  exquisite  beauty,  you  ought  to  be 
looking  forward  to  the  renewal  of  the  teoiltf  tie 
that  has  already  made  your  happiness  ;  » » •  •  And 
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who  is  Acre  . . .  pardon  me  if  I  speak  boldly . .  . 
who  is  there  who  would  venture  to  give  his  whole 
hearty  his  soul,  his  entire  existence  to  one  who 
has  no  heart  to  give  in  return  ?  Think  you, 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  that  it  can  be  in  the  power  of  any 
niece  in  the  world  to  atone  to  a  woman  of  your 
exquisite  sensibility  for  the  loss  of  that  ardent 
affection  which  can  only  exist  between  a  husband 
and  wife  ? . . .  .  Tell  me,  do  you  believe  this  ?*" 

**  It  is  a  question,'^  replied  the  widow,  casting 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  "  that  I  have  never 
asked  myself.^ 

"  Then  neglect  it  no  longer. . . .  For  God's 
sake— for  the  sake  of  your  future  happiness,  which 
must  be  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  all  who  know 
you  ....  all  who  appreciate  you  justly  ....  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  girl  herself,  do  not  involve 
yourself  by  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  mother 
towards  one  who  from  her  age  could  never  have 
stood  to  you  in  the  relation  of  a  child/' 

**  Alas  !  no,". . . .  said  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  "  I  lost 
my  only  babe  a  few  weeks  before  its  &ther. . . . 
Had  it  lived,  it  would  this  spring  have  been  three 
years  old  ! . . . .  You    say    true  ....  the   age   of 
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Agnes  must  ever  preyent  my  feeling  for  her  as  a' 
cbild  of  my  own. . . .  My  poor  sister  was  indeed 
so  mucli  older  than  myself,  that  I  always  rather 
looked  upon  her  as  an  aunt,  or  as  a  mother,  than 
Ba  my  sister.^ 

'^  Of  course  you  must  have  done  so ;  and,  in- 
teresting and  inexpressibly  touching  as  it  is  to  wit- 
ness your  beautiful  tenderness  towards  her  child, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  tendemeai 
carried  too  far  will  inevitably  destroy  the  future 
happiness  of  your  life,  i^oigive,  I  implore  you,  a 
frankness  that  can  only  proceed  from  my  deep 
interest  in  your  welfare. ...  Is  this  young  penbb 
entirely  dependent  upon  you  ?" 

*^  At  this  moment  she  is ;  but  she  will  be  jno* 
vided  for  at   the  death  of  her  great-aunt,  Mi£ 
Eilizabeth  Compton  of  Compton  Basett ; . . « and 
to  say  the  truth,  Major  Allen,  as  you  so  kindly" 
interest  yourself  in  what  concerns  me,  I  n!ntIiCK 
do  nor  ever  shall  consider  myself  bound  to  leteai^ 
Agnes  Willoughby  in  my  family,  under  any  cS^ ' 
cumstances  that  should  render  her  being  so- xth 
convenient.** 

^  I  delight  m  receiving  such  an  aasuianoe  .i^f 
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deajr,  exceUent  Mis.  Barnaby  !  . . . .  What  a 
hjUfrt ! . .  *  .  what  an  understanding !  .  •  •  .  what 
beautjr !  . .  • .  what  unequalled  sweetness  !  No 
wonder  the  late  Mr.  Bamaby  delighted,  as  you 
say,  to  please  you  I  ^  Lives  there  the  man,^  as 
the  immortal  Byron  says — ^  Lives  there  the  man 
with  soul  so  dead,^  as  to  be  capable  of  doing 
otherwise  ? . . . .  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
thiB  poor  little  girl ....  she  might  be  termed 
pretty,  perhaps,  in  any  society  but  yours. . .  • 
Tell  me,  is  this  Mrs.  Compton,  of  Compton 
Basett,  wealthy  ?. . . .  Is  she  also  a  relation  of 
yours?*" 

^'  Yes,  she  is  immensely  wealthy. ...  It  is  a 
magnificent  estate.  She  is  a  maiden  sister  of  my 
fcther's."" 

**  Then  Miss  Willoughby  will  eventually  be 
a  great  fortune. . . .  How  old  is  your  aunt  ?^^ 

**  My  aunt  is  near  sixty,  I  believe, ....  but  the 
provision  intended  for  Agnes  is  only  sufficient  to 
maintain  her  like  a  gentlewoman.  The  bulk  of 
the  property  is  settled  on  me  and  my  heirs.^ 

**  I  fear  you  will  think  me  an  unseasonable 
visitor,^   said    the  fully-satisfied   Major,   rising, 
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«<  and  I  will  go  now,  lest  you  ahoold  lefbjw  to 
admit  me  again.'" 

^^  Do  not  go  yet,^. . . .  said  the  gentle  widow, 
playfiilly  refusing  the  hand  extended  to  take 
leave.  ^^  What  in  the  world  now  have  you  got 
to  do,  that  should  prevent  your  bestowing  a  little 
more  time  on  me  ?*" 

^*  It  would  be  difficult,  Mrs.  Bamaby,*^  siid 
the  Major  with  an  eloquent  look,  ^^  to  find  any 
occupation  sufficiently  attractive  to  take  me  from 
you,  so  long  as  I  dared  flatter  myself  that  it  was 
your  wish  I  should  remain.^ 

*^  Well,  then ....  sit  down  again,  Major  AIloi 
....  for  do  you  know,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  aU 
about  yourself.  .  .  .  Where  have  you  served  ?-»> 
what  dangers  have  you  passed  through?  Y«a 
have  no  idea  how  much  interest  I  should  take 
in  listening  to  the  history  of  your  past  life.*^ 

*<  My  sweet  friend  ! . . . .  Never  should  I  have 
entered  upon  such  a  subject  unbidden  • . .  •  .jpii 
with  such  an  auditor,  how  dear  will  the  privikgiB 
become  of  talking  of  myself ! . . .  .But  joa  nwt 
ehedc  me,  if  I  push  your  gentle  patience  too  %. 
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Tdl  me  when  you  are  weary  of  me  ....  or  of  my 
little  narrative.'*'* 

**  I  will,  I  will depend  upon  it, ... .  only 

do  not  stop  till  I  do,  Major.**^ 

^t  Adorable  sweetness  i  . . . .  Thus,  then,  I  am 
to  be  my  own  biographer,  and  to  a  listener  whose 
opinion  wonld,  in  my  estimation,  outweigh  that 
^  all  the  con^gated  world,  if  placed  in  judg- 
ment on  my  actions.  It  is  probable,  my  charm- 
ing fidend,  that  my  name  as  Ensign  Allen  may 

not  be  totally  unknown  to  you It  was  while 

I  still  held  that  humble  rank,  that  I  was  first 
fortunate  enough  to  distmguish  myself.  In  an 
affidr  of  some  importance  in  the  Peninsula,  I 
tamed  what  might  have  been  a  very  disastrous 
defeat  into  a  most  complete  victory,  and  was 
immediately  promoted  to  a  company.  Shortly 
after  this  I  chanced  to  shew  the  same  sort  of 
spirit,  which  was,  I  believe,  bom  with  me,  in  a 
Iransaction  nowise  professional,  but  which,  never- 
thdess,  made  me  favourably  mentioned,  and 
certainly  contributed  to  bring  me  into  the  rather 
jgeneral   notice  with  which    Europe    at  present 
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honours  me. . . .  Yet  it  was  merely  an  afiair  wi 
a  party  of  brigands,  in  which  I  put  seven  fellows 
hors  de  combat^  and  thereby  enabled  that  cele- 
brated grandee,  the  Duke  d^Almafonte  d'^Am- 
gona  d^Astrada,  to  escape,  together  with  his 
beautiful  daughter,  and  all  their  jewels.  The 
service  might  have  been,  I  own,  of  considerable 
importance  to  them,  but  the  gratitude  it  pitH 
duced  in  the  minds  of  both  father  and  daughter, 
greatly  exceeded  what  was  called  for  ... .  he 
offered  me ....  so  widely  separated  as  we  now 
are,  there  can  be  no  indelicacy  in  my  confiding 
the  circumstance  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Baniaby, 
but ....  the  fact  is,  he  offered  me  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  an  inmiense  fortune. 
But,  alas  !  how  capricious  is  the  human  will ! . .  • . 
my  hour,  my  dear  friend,  was  not  yet  come  .... 
I  felt,  beautiful  as  Isabella  d^Almafonte  waa  ac» 
counted  by  all  the  world,  that  I  could  not  give 
her  my  heart,  and  I  performed  the  painful  duty 
of  refusing  her  hand.  Nothing,  however,  ooold 
be  more  noble  than  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  duke, ....  at  the  first  painful  moment  he  only 
said  •  • . .'  Captain  Allen,  we  must  submit*.  •  •  •  of 
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ikfdxt^  ht  indd  it  in  Spanish,  but  it  would  look 
fike  affectation,  in  such  a  narrative  as  this,  were  I 
ifot  to  tianslate  it ....  *  Capitano  Alleno,  bisogno 
stibmittajo  nos,^  were  his  words  ....  I  am  sure  I 
diall  never  foiget  them,  for  they  touched  me  to 
the  very  heart. ...  I  could  not  speak,  my  feelings 
dioked  me,  and  I  left  his  palace  in  silence. 
Five  years  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  perhaps  too 
neftrly  foi^otten  the  lovely  but  unfortunate  Isa- 
bella d^Almafonte,  when  I  received  a  packet  from 
a  notary  of  Madrid,  informing  me  that  her  illus- 
trious father  was  dead,  and  had  gratefully  be- 
queathed me  a  legacy,  amounting .  in  English 
money  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  I  was 
by  that  time  already  in  possession  of  the  estates 
of  my  ancestors,  and  such  a  sum  might  have 
appeared  a  very  useless  bagatelle,  had  not  an 
accident  rendered  it  at  that  time  of  really  im- 
portant convenience.'*' 

■  "  Good  heaven !  how  interesting !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Bamaby.  *^  And  what,  dear  Major,  be- 
came of  the  unfortunate  Isabella  ?'' 

« 

'  **  She  took  the  veil,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  in  the  con- 
vent de  Lo8   Ceurores  Dolentes,  within   a  few 
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months  of  her  noble  fiither*8  death. .  •  •  Before  this 
event  she  had  not  the  power  of  disposmg  of  her* 
self  as  she  wished ; .  .  .  .  but  her  excellent  &ther 
noTer  tortured  her  by  the  proposal  of  any  other 
marriage. .  •  • 

**  Admirable  man  !^^  cried  Mrs.  Bamaby,  great- 
ly touched.  **  Dear  Major  Allen  !''  she  added, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  deprecate  opposition, 
'*  you  must,  indeed  you  must,  do  me  an  immense 
favour.  When  Mrs.  Peters  took  me  to  Bris- 
tol in  her  coach  the  other  day,  I  bought  myaelf 
this  album ;  it  has  got  nothing  in  it  as  yet  bot 
my  own  name  ;  now,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  break 
my  heart,  you  must  write  the  name  of  Isabda 
d^Almafonte  in  this  first  page ....  it  will  be  aa 
autograph  inexpressibly  interesting  !^ 

The  Major  took  the  book  and  the  pen  Ikat 
were  oiiered  by  the  two  hands  of  Mrs.  Banudbjj 
and  said  with  a  profound  sigh,— 

**  Break  your  heart ! 1  should  never  hKf6 

broken  the  heart  of  any  woman,  if  what  she  adrtNl 
had  been  seconded  by  such  eyes  as  thoae  f* 

A  silence  of  some  momoits  fdllowed,  a  part  ef 
whidi  was  employed  by  the  ItAyor  in  writn^giAtoi 
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DMBie  of  Isabella  d^Almafonte,  and  a  part  in  gaz- 
ing on  the  downcast  lids  of  the  admired  eyes  op- 
ponte  to  him ;  but  this  too  trying  interval  ended 
at  length  by  the  lady^s  recovering  herself  enough 
to  say,  ^^  And  that  accident,  Major  Allen,  that 
made  the  duke^s  little  legacy  convenient  to  you  P 
....  what  was  it  ? . . . .  Do  not  have  any  reserve 
witb  one  whom  you  have  honoured  by  the  name 
of  friend  r 

**  Beserve  to  you ! never  !  . . .  .While  you 

continue  to  admit  me  to  your  presence,  all  reserve 
on.  my  part  must  be  impossible.     The  accident 
was  this,  my  firiend ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  name 
it,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportimity  of  alluding  to  a 
subject  that  I  would  rather  you  heard  mentioned 
by  me  than  by  any  other.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo — (concerning  which,  by  the  by,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  an  anecdote) — after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  I  became,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  the  army,  an  idle  man ;  and  like  too 
many  others,  I  was  tempted  to  seek  a  substitute 
for  the  excitement  produced  by  the  military  ar- 
dour in  which  I  had  lived,  by  indulging  in  the 
pemicioua  agtti^ona  of  the  gaming-table.     It  is 
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very  likely,  that  if  you  speak  of  me  in  genenl  so- 
ciety, you  will  be  told  that  I  have  played  hi^. .  . . 
My  dear  Mrs.  Bamaby,  this  is  true.  My  huge 
fortune  gave  me,  as  I  foolishly  imagined,  a  sort  of 
right  to  play  high  if  it  amused  me,  and  for  a  little 
while,  I  confess,  it  did  amuse  me ; . . .  but  I  soon 
found  that  a  gentleman  was  no  match  for  thoae 
who  made  gambling  a  profession,  and  I  lost 
laigely, — so  laigely,  indeed,  that  I  must  hare 
saddled  my  acres  with  a  mortgage,  had  not  the 
legacy  of  the  Duke  d'^Almafonte  d^Aragona  d'*E8- 
trada  reached  me  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity.*" 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,^  replied  the  widow  kind- 
ly ;  ^'  and  you  have  never  hazarded  so  laigely 
since,  dear  Major,  have  you  ?^ 

^*  Oh !  never In  fiu;t,  I  never  enter  ft  room 

now  where  anything  like  high  play  is  going  on 

1  cannot  bear  even  to  see  it,  and  I  bdieve 

I  have  in  this  way  offended  many  who  still  per- 
mit  themselves  this  hateful  indulgence ;  ofibnded 
them,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree,  thai  theypo^ 
fectly  hate  me,  and  utter  the  most  virulent  ibqie 
every  time  they  hear  my  name  mentioned  ;•• . 
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but  for  this  I  care  little :  I  know  I  am  right, 
Mrs.  Bamabj,  and  that  what  loses  their  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  may  be  the  means  of  gaining 
for  me  the  regard  of  those,  perhaps,  on  whom  my 
whole  happiness  may  depend  during  my  future 
life.'' 

The  same  dangerous  sort  of  silence  as  before 
seemed  creeping  on  them  ;  but  again  the  widow 
had  the  courage  to  break  it,  by  recalling  to  the 
memory  of  her  musing  and  greatly  pre-occupied 
companion  the  anecdote  respecting  Waterloo 
which  he  had  promised  her. 

"  Waterloo  l"^  said  he,  rousing  himself .... 
^^  Ay,  dearest  Mrs.  Bamaby,  I  will  tell  you  that, 
though  there  are  many  reasons  which  render  me 
very  averse  to  speak  of  it  lightly.  In  the  first 
place,  by  those  who  know  me  not,  it  might  be 
thought  to  look  like  boasting ;  and,  moreover,  if  I 
alluded  to  it  in  any  society  capable  of  the  base- 
ness of  repeating  what  I  said,  it  might  bring 
upon  me  very  active,  and  indeed  fatal,  proofs  of 
the  dislike  —  I  may  say  hatred  —  already  felt 
against  me  in  a  certain  quarter.'' 

'^  Gracious  heaven,   Major ! ....  be    careful 
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theiiy  I  implore  you,  before  whom  yott  q^eak ! 
There  appear  to  be  many  strangers  here,  of 
whose  characters  it  is  impossible  to  know  any- 
thing. ...  If  you  have  enemies,  they  may  be  spies 
expressly  sent  to  watch  you.^^ 

'^  I  sometimes  think  so,  I  assure  you.  ...  I 
catch  such  singular  looks  occasionally^  as  no- 
thing else  can  account  for;  and  the  enemy  I 
allude  to  is  one  who  has  power,  as  well  as  will,  to 
punish  by  evil  reports,  if  he  cannot  positively 
crush  and  ruin,  those  who  interfere  with  his  anir 
bition.'" 

'^  Is  it  possible  ?  Thank  heaven  !  at  least  you 
can  have  no  doubt  of  me ....  So,  tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you  to  tell  me,  to  whom  is  it  that  your 
alarming  words  refer  ?'^ 

The  Major  drew  his  chair  close  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby,  took  one  of  her  hands  between  both  of  hii» 
and  having  gazed  for  a  moment  very  eameatly  m 
her  face,  whispered, — 

**  The  Duke  of  Wellington  r 

^*  Good  God  r. . . .  exclaimed  the  widow,  quite 
in  an  agony :  *'  the  Duke  of  Wellington  t      Is 
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tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  your  enemy,  Major 
Allen?" 

"  To  the  teeth,  my  fairest !  to  the  teeth  !^ 
replied  the  Major,  firmly  setting  the  instruments 
he  mentioned,  and  muttering  through  them  with 
an  appearance  of  concentrated  rage,  the  outward 
demoDstimtion  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
firmness  of  the  grasp  in  which  he  continued  to 
kold  her  hand. 

**  Bat  how  can  this  be  so  ?'^  faltered  Mrs. 
Bamaby. ...  ^^  So  brave  a  man  as  you  ! . . . .  one, 
too,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  early  ! 
How  can  he  be  so  base  ?^^ 

**  How  can  he  be  otherwise,  my  friend  ?^  re- 
plied the  Major  with  increasing  agitation, 
**  when ". . . .  and  here  he  lowered  his  voice 
still  more,  whimpering  almost  in  her  very  ear, 
**  it  is  I  —  I,  —  Ferdinand  Alexander  Allen, 
who  ought  by  right  to  be  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, instead  of  him  who  now  wears  the 
title !" 

'^  You  astonish  me  more  than  I  am  able  to 
express 
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'^  Of  course  I   do Such,  however,  ib  -the 

fact.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  would  have  been 
lost, — ^was  lost,  positively  lost, — till  I,  disdain- 
ing in  such  a  moment  to  receive  orders  from  one 
whom  I  perceived  to  be  incompetent,  rushed 
forward,  almost  knocking  the  Duke  off  his  horse 
as  I  did  so  ... .  sent  back  the  French  army  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  before  an  advancing  lion .... 
seized  with  my  own  hand  on  the  cocked  hat  of 
Napoleon  ....  drew  it  from  his  head,  and  actu- 
ally flogged  his  horse  with  it  till  horse  and  rider 
together  seemed  well  enough  inclined  to  make 

the  best  of  their  way  out  of  my  reach God 

bless  you,  my  dearest  lady !  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  no  more  to  do  in  gaining  the  battle 

of  Waterloo  than  you  had I  now  leave  yoa 

to  judge  what  his  feelings  towards  me  are  likdj 
to  be.*" 

^^  Full  of  envy  and  hatred,  beyond  all  doubi  !^ 
solemnly  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  *^  and  I  will  not 
deny.  Major  Allen,  that  I  think  there  is  gittt 
danger  in  your  situation.  A  person  of  soch  inr 
fluence  may  do  great  injury,  even  to  a  man  <if 
your  well-known  noble  character.     But  how  ez- 
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tnOTdinarj    it  is  that  no  hint  of  this  has  ever 
tmnspired.^ 

'^  I  beg  yoTir  pardon,  my  dear  madam  ;  this  is 
very  fear  from  being  the  case.  At  your  peaceful 
residence  beneath  the  shades  of  Silverton  Park, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  you  may  have  remained 
^otant  of  the  &ct ;  but,  in  truth,  the  Duke'^s  re- 
putation among  the  people  of  England  has  suf- 
fered greatly;  though  no  one,  indeed,  has  yet 
proposed  that  his  sword  should  be  taken  from 
him.  The  well-known  circumstance  of  stones 
having  been  thrown  at  his  windows ....  a  fact 
which  probably  has  never  reached  you ....  is 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  people  must  be 
aware  that  what  the  English  army  did  at  Wa- 
terloo, was  not  done  under  his  generalship. .  .  . 
No,  no,  England  knows  too  well  what  she  owed 
to  that  victory  so  to  treat  the  general  who  achiev- 
ed it ;  and  had  they  not  felt  doubts  as  to  who 
that  general  was,  no  stones  would  have  been 
levelled  at  Apslcy  House.  Many  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers— fine  fellows! — have  been  bold 
enough  to  name  me,  and  it  is  this  that  has  so 
enraged  the  Duke,  that  there  is  nothing  which  he 
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hsB  not  taught  his  emissaries  to  say  agauut  Jtaie 
.  . . .  I  have  been  called  swindler,  black-1^, 
ladical,  horse-jockey,  and  I  know  not  what  be- 
side ;  and  I  should  not  wonder,  my  channing 
Mend,  if  sooner  or  later  your  friendship  were  put 
to  the  proof,  by  having  to  listen  to  similar  calum- 
nies against  me ;  but  now,  you  will  be  able  to 
understand  them  aright,  and  know  the  sootoe 
from  whence  they  come." 

^'  Well,  I  never  did  hear  anything  so  abomin- 
able in  my  life !"  said  Mrs.  Bamaby  warmly . . ; . 
''  Not  content  with  taking  credit  to  himself  for  dl 
that  was  gained  by  your  extraordinary  braveiy, 

he  has  the  baseness  to  attack  your  character  ! 

It  is  too  detestable  ! . . . .  and  I  only  hope,  that 
when  I  get  among  my  own  connexions  in  town,  I 
shall  not  have  the  misfortune  of  meeting  him  often 
....  I  am  certain  I  should  not  be  able  to  setist 
saying  something  to  shew  what  I  thought  Oh  1 
if  he  were  really  the  brave  man  that  he  has  been 
fancied  to  be,  how  he  must  have  adored  jou  Ibr 
your  undaunted  courage !  ...  And  yon  reaUy 
took  Napoleon's  hat  off  his  head  P . . .  •  Hov  eat- 
cessively  brave !....!  wish  I  could  have  aeeft  i(^ 
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Majer ! . « .  .  I  am  sine  I  should  have  wonhipped 
joa  . .  • .  I  do  00  doat  upon  bravery  !" 

"  Sweet  creature  f That  devoted  love  of 

courage  18  one  of  the  loveliest  propensities  of  the 
female  mind.  Yes,  I  am  brave — I  do  not  scruple 
to  say  so ;  and  the  idea  that  this  quality  is  dear 
to  you,  will  strengthen  it  in  me  four-fold .... 
But,  my  dear,  my  lovely  friend  !  I  must  bid  you 
adieu.  I  expect  the  steward  of  my  property  in 
Yorkshire  to-day,  and  I  rather  think  he  must 
be  waiting  for  me  now. . .  .  Soften,  then,  the  pain 
of  this  parting,  by  telling  me  that  I  may  come 
again  !^ 

"  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think  this  was 
our  last  meeting,  Major  Allen,''  said  the  widow 
g^tly ;  ^^  I  am  seldom  out  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  hour  at  which  you  called  to-day." 

"  Farewell  then  !"  said  he,  kissing  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  mixed  tenderness  and  respect, 
"  &rewell ! . . . .  and  remember  that  all  I  have 
breathed  into  your  friendly  ear  must  be  sacred ; 
....  but  I  know  it  would  be  so  without  this 
injunction  ;  Mrs.  Bamaby'^s  majestic  beauty  con- 
ceals not  the  paltry  spirit  of  a  gossip  !" 
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"  Indeed  you  are  right ! . . , ,  indeed  you  are 
nglit ! . . . .  To  my  feelings  the  communications 
of  a  friend  are  sweet,  solemn  pledges  of  regard, 
thai  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  violate.  Farewell, 
Major ! — farewell .'" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  YOUNG  lady's  PLOT.  —  A  CONSULTATION,  AND  THE 
HAPPY  RESULT  OF  IT.  —  A  TERRIBLE  INTERRUPTION, 
AND  A  DANGEROUS  EXPEDITION.  —  CONFIDENTIAL  IN- 
TERCOURSE. 

Maby  Petebs  left  Agnes  considerably  ear- 
lier  than  she  had  intended,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  mother  a  project  which  had  entered 
her  head  during  the  short  time  they  spent  toge* 
ther.  Though  the  project,  however,  was  formed 
during  their  interview,  the  idea  upon  which  it 
was  founded  had  repeatedly  occurred  to  her 
before,  short  as  the  time  had  been  that  was 
given  for  its  ripening.  This  idea  was  suggest- 
ed to  her  by  the  evident  admiration  of  Mr. 
Stephenson  for  her  friend;  on  which  she  had 
meditated  as  they  drove  from  the  Mall  to  Rod- 
nej  Place,  as  she  brushed  and  papilloted  her 
nut-brown    curls   before   her  glass,   and  as   she 
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strolled  the  next  morning  from  her  own  hoaue 
to  that  of  Agnes ;  it  might  plainly  have  been 
expressed  thus  ....  Frederick  Stephenson  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  Agnes  Willoughby. 

Such  was  the  idea ;  but  the  project  was  con- 
cerning a  much  more  serious  matter, — namely, 
that  a  marriage  between  the  parties  might  easily 
be  brought  about ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  effect- 
ing this  would  be  one  of  the  very  best  actions  to 
which  it  could  be  possible  to  dedicate  her  en- 
deavours. 

To  do  Miss  Peters  justice,  she  was  in  general 
neither  a  busy  body  nor  a  match-maker ;  bat  she 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  melancholy  feeling 
Agnes  had  expressed  respecting  her  own  position; 
she  felt,  too,  both  the  justness  of  it,  and  tbe 
utter  helplessness  of  the  poor  girl  herself  eitl^er 
to  change  or  amend  it. 

**  Nothing  but  her  marrying  can  do  it,** 
thought  Mary ;  ^^  and  why  should  she  not  many 
this  young  man,  who  is  so  evidently  smitten  with 
her  ?  . . . .  Poor  Agnes  !  . . . .  What  a  chaiige— 
what  a  contrast  it  would  be  ! . . . .  And  if  «^»wn 
will  help  me,  I  am  sure  we  may  bring  it  afaieiit* 
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He  i0  perfect] J  independent,  and  violently  in  love 
already, ....  and  she  is  a  creature  that  appears 
more  beautiful  and  more  fescinating  every  time 
one  flees  her.*" 

It  was  exactly  when  her  meditations  reached 
this  point  that  she  discovered  it  to  be  necessary 
that  she  should  go  home  directly,  and  home  she 
accordingly  went,  luckily  finding  her  mother  alone 
in  her  dressing-room. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  by  yourself, 
mamma,^  began  Mary,  ^^  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
•ay  to  you,'"*  and  then  followed  a  rapid  repetition 
of  all  Agnes  had  just  said  to  her. 

*^  Is  it  not  a  dreadful  situation,  mamma  ?^  she 
added. 

"  So  dreadful,  Mary,''  replied  Mrs.  Peters, 
"  that  were  not  the  youngest  of  you  about  three 
years  older  than  herself,  I  really  think  I  should 
propose  taking  her  as  a  finishing  governess. 
Pbor  little  thing !  .  .  .  .  what  can  we  do  for 
herr 

'*  Now  listen,  mamma,''  answered  Mary,  rais- 
ing her  hand  gravely,  as  if  to  bespeak  both  silence 
and  attention,  *^  and  do  not,  I  implore  you,  mar 
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the  usefulness  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  by 
turning  it  into  jest, ....  it  is  no  jest,  mother. 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  young  man  we  saw  last 
night,  is  most  certainly  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  Agnes  in  no  common  degree.  I  was  near 
enough  to  her  all  the  evening  to  see  plainly  how 
things  were  going  on ;  and  were  she  less  miserable 
in  her  present  condition,  I  might  think  it  a  fiiir 
subject  for  a  jest,  or  a  bet  perhaps  on  the  chances 
for  and  against  his  proposing  to  her.  But  as  it 
is, — thinking  of  her  as  I  do,  feeling  for  her  aa  I 
do,^->I  think,  mamma,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  en-* 
deavour,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  turn 
these  chances  in  her  favour.  Dearest  mother, 
will  you  help  me  ?^ 

^^  But  what  means  have  you,  my  dear  gal  ?^ 
replied  Mrs.  Peters  gravely.  '*  I  believe  I  share 
both  your  admiration  and  your  pity  for  Agnea  aa 
fully  as  you  could  desire;  but  I  really  aee  not 
what  there  is  that  we  can  with  propriety  do  to 
obtain  the  object  you  propose  ....  though  1  am. 
quite  aware  of  its  value.'^ 

**  I  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing,  my  deneai 
mother,  in  which  you  shall  find  a  shadow  of  im* 
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propriety.  Would  there  be  any  in  inviting  thi« 
young  nian  to  your  house,  should  you  chance  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  him  ?^ 

*^  No ;  but  I  think  we  must  take  some  strange- 
ly forward  steps  to  lead  to  this  better  acquaint- 


ance." 


Cft 


That  will  depend  altogether  upon  his  degree 
of  inclination  for  it.  Should  he  prove  rttroso^  I 
consent  to  draw  off  my  forces  instantly ;  but  if, 
as  I  anticipate,  he  should  push  himself  upon  us 
as  an  acquaintance,  I  want  you  to  promise  that 
you  will  not  on  your  part  defeat  his  wishes,  — 
nay,  a  little  more  perhaps. ...  I  would  wish  you, 
dear  mother,  to  feel  with  me,  that  it  would  be 
right  and  righteous  to  promote  them.^ 

**  I  rather  think  it  would,  Mary,  as  you  put 
the  case.  Agnes  Willoughby  is  by  no  means 
lowly  bom :  her  father  was  a  gentleman  decided- 
ly ;  and  I  understood  from  my  brother  that  the 
Comptons,  though  for  some  centuries,  I  believe, 
rather  an  impoverished  race,  derive  their  small 
property  from  ancestors  of  very  great  antiquity ; 
80  there  is  nothing  objectionable  on  that  tender 
point  ....  And  for  herself,  pretty  creature,  she 
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would  certainly  be  an  ornament  and  a  gmoe  as 
head  and  chieftainess  of  the  most  anstoGntic 
establishment  in  the  world;  so,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  I  have  really  no  scruples  at  all ;  but, 
as  matter  of  convenance^  I  can  only  promise  not 
to  check,  by  any  want  of  civility  on  my  part, 
whatever  advances  the  gentleman  may  choose  to 
make.  Will  this  content  you,  my  little  plot- 
ter ?'' 

"  Yes ....  pretty  well ;  for  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  you  will  warm  in  the  cause,  if  it  goes 
on  at  all,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  squeeze  an  in* 
▼itation  out  of  you,  and  so  on.  And,  by  the  wmy, 
mamma,  when  are  we  to  have  our  little  muiieal 
soirie  f  I  believe  young  De  Lacy  is  not  goinig 
to  stay  much  longer,  and  if  he  goes,  what  axe  we 
to  do  for  our  bass  P^^ 

^^  We  shall  be  puzzled,  certainly.  You  nay 
write  the  cards  directly,  Mary,  if  you  will.^ 

Mary  rose  at  once  to  set  about  it;  but  oi 
opening  a  certain  drawer  in  the  commode,  and 
examining  its  contents,  she  said,  ^  We  moal 
send  to  the  library,  mamma;  theie  are  not  balf 
enough  cards  here,....  besides  ....I  want  jm  to 
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walk  irith  us,  and  I  want  Agnes  to  join  the  party. 
May  I  send  her  a  note  desiring  her  to  oome  to 
take  her  luncheon  here  P^ 

"  I  comprehend  your  tactics,  my  dear.  .  .  . 
Agnes  is  to  walk  with  us  just  about  three  o'^dock, 
when  all  the  world  are  out  and  about.  .  .  .  We 
want  invitation  cards,  and  may  just  as  well,  when 
we  are  out,  go  to  the  library  for  them  ourselves. 
....  There  we  shall  be  sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Stephen- 
son. ...  he  will  be  very  likely  to  join  us  ... .  etc. 
etc.  etc. ...  Is  not  that  your  plan  ?'''* 

^^  And  if  it  is,  mamma,^  replied  Mary,  laugh- 
ing, ^*  I  see  not  that  it  contains  anything  beyond 
what  has  been  agreed  to  by  our  compact.^^ 

**  Very  well,  Mademoiselle  Talleyrand  .... 
write  your  note.^ 

This  was  promptly  done,  and  promptly  dis- 
patched, and  reached  Agnes  about  two  minutes 
after  Major  Allen  had  taken  his  departure.  She 
was  aware  of  his  visit ;  for  Betty  Jacks  had 
obligingly  opened  her  closet-door  to  inform  her  of 
it ;  and  riie  now  stood  with  the  welcome  note  in 
her  hand,  meditating  on  the  best  manner  of  for- 
wazding  the  petition  to  her  aunt,  not  quite  liking 
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to  send  in  the  note  itself,  doubtful  of  Betty^s 
delivering  a  message  on  the  subject  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  offence,  but  dreading,  beyond  all  else,  the 
idea  of  presenting  herself  before  the  Major. 

^'  Major  Allen  is  still  there,  Jemingham,  is 
he  not  ?  ....  I  have  seen  nothing  of  my  aunt.*^ 

**  No,  miss,  he  is  this  moment  gone ....  and 
a  beautiful,  sweet  man  he  is,  too.^^ 

Agnes  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  with  Mary^s 
note  in  her  hand,  entered  the  drawing-room  to 
ask  leave  to  obey  the  summons  it  contained. 
She  found  Mrs.  Bamaby  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able, but  very  delightful  agitation.  The  album 
was  open  before  her,  her  two  elbows  rested  on 
the  table,  and  her  hands  shaded  her  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  on  the  interesting  name  of  Isabella 
d^Almafonte  in  a  fit  of  deep  abstraction. 

Agnes  uttered  her  request,  but  was  obliged  to 
repeat  it  twice  before  the  fiu:ulties  of  the  widow 
were  sufficiently  recalled  to  things  present  finr  her 
to  be  able  to  return  a  coherent  answer.  MThoi 
at  length,  however,  she  understood  what  wat 
asked,  she  granted  her  permission  with  quite  u 
much^  pleasure  as  Agnes  received  it.     At  tbajb 
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moment  she  could  endure  nothing  but  solitude, 
or  Major  Allen,  and  eagerly  answered . ..."  Oh 
yes,  my  dear !  go,  go ;  I  do  not  want  you  at 
all." 

A  liberated  bird  is  not  more  quick  in  reaching 
the  shelter  of  the  desired  wood,  than  was  Agnes 
in  making  her  way  from  Sion  Row  to  Rodney 
Place  ;  and  so  great  was  her  joy  at  finding  herself 
there,  that  for  the  moment  she  forgot  all  her  sor- 
rows, and  talked  of  the  ball  as  if  she  had  not  felt 
infinitely  more  pain  than    pleasure  there.      As 
soon  as  the  luncheon  was  ended,  Mrs.  Peters  and 
Elizabeth,   Mary  and  Agnes,  set  off  upon  their 
walk,    not   "  over  the  hills,  and  far  away,"    as 
heretofore,  but  along  the   well-paved  ways  that 
led  most  certainly  to  the  resorts  of  their  fellow 
mortals.     Lucy  and  James,  having  heard  that  the 
evening  for  their  music  party  was  fixed  at  the 
distance  only  of  one  fortnight,   declared  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to   devote  the  interval 
to  **  practice,"  and  therefore  they  remained  at 
home. 

If  the  plan  of  Mary  Peters  was  such  as  her 
mother  had  described  it,  nothing  could  have  been 
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more  successftd  ;  for  even  before  they  reached  the 
library,  they  met  Mr.  Stephenson  and  Colonel 
Hubert.  The  moment  the  former  perceived 
them,  he  stepped  forward,  quitting  the  arm  of  his 
friend,  who  certain!  v  rather  relaxed  than  accelerated 
his  pace,  and  having  paid  his  compliments  with  the 
cordial  air  of  an  old  acquaintance  to  Mrs.  Peters 
and  Elizabeth,  passed  them  and  took  his  station 
beside  Agnes.  Both  she  and  her  friend  received 
his  eager  salutation  with  smiles :  Mary,  as  we 
know,  had  her  own  motives  for  this ;  and  Agnes 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  how  seasonably  he 
had  led  her  off  on  the  preceding  evening  from  her 
aunt,  Major  Allen,  and  the  forsaken  teartable. 
Her  bright  smile,  however,  soon  faded  as  she 
marked  the  stiff  bow  by  which  Colonel  Hubert 
returned  Mrs.  Peters's  civil  recognition  of  him. 
He  too  passed  the  first  pair  of  ladies,  and  joined 
himself  to  the  second ;  but  though  he  bowed  to 
both  of  them,  it  seemed  that  he  turned  and  again 
took  the  arm  of  Stephenson,  solely  for  the  purpow 
of  saying  to  him,  ^^  Are  you  going  to  give  up 
vour  walk  to  the  Wells,  Frederick  ?" 
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*•  Most  decidedly,  num  cher,*'  was  the  cavalier 
reply. 

**  Tien  I  must  wish  you  good  morning,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Colonel  Hubert,  attempting  to  with- 
draw his  arm. 

*^  No,  don't,"  cried  the  gay  young  man  good- 
hnmouredly,  and  retaining  his  arm  with  some 
show  of  violence ;  **  I  will  not  let  you  go  without 
me :  you  will  find  nothing  there,  depend  upon  it, 
to  reward  you  on  this  occasion  for  your  pertina- 
city of  purpose." 

Colonel  Hubert  yielded  himself  to  this  wilful- 
ness, and  passively,  as  it  seemed,  accompanied 
the  party  into  the  library.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  than  the  animated  conversation 
of  young  Stephenson :  he  talked  to  all  the  ladies 
in  turn,  contrived  to  discover  a  multitude  of 
articles  of  so  interesting  a  kind,  that  it  was 
necessary  they  should  examine  and  talk  about 
them ;  and  finally,  bringing  forward  the  book  of 
names,  iairly  beguiled  Mrs.  Peters  and  her 
daughters  into  something  very  like  a  little  gossip 
eonceming  some  among  them. 
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It  was  while  they  were  thus  employed  that 
Colonel  Hubert  approached  Agnes,  who,  of 
course,  could  take  no  part  in  it,  and  said,  .... 
"  Are  you  going  to  remain  long  at  Clifton,  Mia 
Willoughby  ?" 

Agnes  blushed  deeply  as  he  drew  near,  and 
his  simple  question  was  answered  in  a  voice  so 
tremulous,  that  he  pitied  the  agitation  (result- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  from  their  meeting  in 
the  morning)  which  she  evinced ;  and  feeling 
perhaps  that  she  was  not  to  blame  because  his 
headstrong  friend  was  determined  to  fall  in  love 
witli  her,  he  spoke  again,  and  in  a  gentler  voice 
said,  "  I  hope  you  have  forgiven  me  for  the  blunt 
advice  I  ventured  to  give  you  this  morning." 

"  Forgiven !"  repeated  Agnes,  looking  up  at 
him,  and  before  her  glance  fell  again  it  was 
dimmed  by  a  tear.  "  I  can  never  forget  jova 
kindness  !"  she  added,  but  so  nearly  in  a  whisper, 
that  he  instantly  became  aware  that  her  friends 
had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  adven* 
ture,  and  that  it  was  not  her  wish  they  should  be. 
He  therefore  said  no  more  on  the  subject ;  huU 
ed  by  some  impulse  that  seemed  not,  certainly,  to 
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proceed  from  either  unkindness  or  contempt,  he 
continued  to  converse  vith  her  for  several  mi- 
nutes, and  long  enough  indeed  to  make  her  very 
nearly  forget  the  party  of  friends  whose  heads 
continued  to  be  congregated  round  the  librarian'^s 
register  of  the  Clifton  beau  monde. 

Frederick  Stephenson  meanwhile  was  very  ably 
prosecuting  the  object  he  had  in  view,  namely, 
to  establish  himself  decidedly  as  an  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Peters ;  and  so  perfectly  comme  il  faut 
in  all  respects  was  the  tone  of  herself  and  her 
daughters,  that  he  was  rapidly  forgetting  such  a 
being  as  Mrs.  Bamaby  existed,  and  solacing  his 
spirit  by  the  persuasion  that  the  only  girl  he  had 
ever  seen  whom  he  could  really  love  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  connexions  as  elegant  and  agreeable 
as  his  extgeante  family  could  possibly  require. 
Nor,  to  say  truth,  was  his  friend  greatly  behind- 
hand in  the  degree  of  oblivion  which  he  permitted 
to  fall  upon  his  faculties  respecting  this  object  of 
his  horror  and  detestation.  It  was  not  very  easy, 
indeed,  to  remember  Mrs.  Bamaby,  while  Agnes, 
awakened  by  a  question  as  to  what  part  of  Eng- 
land it  was  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  the  rural 
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liberty  of  which  he  had  heard  her  speak,  pound 
forth  all  her  ardent  praise  on  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  Empton. 

^'  It  is  not,^^  said  she,  beguiled,  by  the  atten- 
tion with  which  he  listened  to  her,  into  forget- 
iulness  of  the  awe  he  had  hitherto  inspired,— 
*^  it  is  not  so  majestic  in  its  beauty  as  Clifton ; 
we  have  no  mighty  rocks  at  £mpton«— no  winding 
river  that,  quietly  as  it  flows,  seems  to  have  cut 
its  own  path  amongst  them ;  but  the  parsonage 
is  the  very  perfection  of  a  soft,  tranquil,  flowery 
retreat,  where  neither  sorrow  nor  sin  have  any 
business  whatever." 

*^  And  was  Empton  parsonage  your  home,  Miss 
Willoughby  r 

^*  Yes for  five  dear  happy  yean,"  replied 

Agnes,  in  an  accent  firom  which  all  gaiety  had 
fled. 

^<  You  were  not  bom  at  Empton,  then  ?^ 

**  No ;  I  was  only  educated  there ;  but  it  was 
there  at  least  that  my  heart  and  mind  were  bcwn, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  ever  ibd  quite 
at  home  anywhere  else." 

^^  It  is  rather  early  for  you  to  say  thai,  it  it 
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not  ?"  said  Colonel  Hubert  with  a  smile  more 
calculated  to  increase  her  confidence  than  to 
renew  her  awe. . . .  **  May  I  ask  how  old  you 
arc?*' 

"I  shall  be  seventeen  in  August,"  replied 
Agnes,  blushing  at  being  obliged  to  confess  her- 
self so  very  young. 

**  She  might  be  my  daughter/'  thought  Colonel 
Hubert,  while  a  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over 
his  countenance  which  it  puzzled  Agnes  to  inter- 
pret. But  he  asked  her  no  more  questions ;  and 
the  conversation  seemed  languishing,  when  Fre- 
derick Stephenson,  beginning  to  think  that  it 
was  his  turn  now  to  talk  to  Agnes,  and  pretty 
well  satisfied,  perhaps,  that  he  had  made  a  iavour- 
able  impression  upon  the  Peters  fiimily,  left  the 
counter  and  the  subscription-book,  and  crossed  to  * 
the  place  where  she  had  seated  herself.  Co- 
lonel Hubert  was  still  standing  by  her  side,  but 
he  instantly  made  way  for  his  friend;  and  had 
he  at  that  moment  spoken  aloud  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart,  he  might  have  been  heard  to  say,— 
**  There  is  nothing  here  to  justify  the  rejection 
of  any  &mily  ....  she  is  perfect  alike  in  person 
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and  in  mind  ....  things  mnst  take  their  cooiie : 
I  will  urge  his  departure  no  further.^ 

Scarcely,  however,  had  these  thoughts  made 
their  rapid  way  across  his  brain,  before  his  ears 
were  assailed  by  the  sound  of  a  laugh^  which  he 
recognised  in  an  instant  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby.  A  flush  of  heightened  colour  mounted  to 
his  very  eyes,  and  he  felt  conscience-struck,  as  if 
whatever  might  hereafter  happen  to  Stephenson, 
he  should  hold  himself  responsible  for  it,  because 
he  had  mentally  given  his  consent  to  his  remain- 
ing where  the  danger  lay.  And  well  might  the 
sound  and  sight  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  overturn  aU 
such  yielding  thoughts.  She  came  more  rouged, 
more  ringleted,  more  bedizened  with  feathers  and 
flowers,  and  more  loud  in  voice  than  ever,  t . . 
She  came,  too,  accompanied  by  Major  Allen. 

No  thundeiH:loud,  sending  forth  its  flashings 
before  it,  ever  threw  a  more  destructive  shadow' 
over  the  tranquil  brightness  of  a  smOing  land- 
soapci  than  did  this  entr^  of  the  ftcetious  pair 
over  the  happy  vivacity  of  the  party  already  a 
possession  of  the  shop.  Mrs.  Peten  tamed  voy 
ni;  Miss  Willougfaby  turned  very  pale ;  Ifaqr 
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Stopped  abort  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and 
rranained  as  mute  as  if  she  had  been  shot ;  even 
the  good-natured  Elizabeth  looked  prim ;  and  the 
two  gentlemen,  though  in  different  ways,  be- 
trayed an  equaUy  strong  consciousness  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  them.  Mr.  Stephenson 
put  on  the  hat  which  he  had  laid  beside  him  on 
the  counter ;  and  though  he  drew  still  nearer  to 
Agnes  than  before,  it  was  without  addressing  a 
word  to  her.  Colonel  Hubert  immediately  passed 
by  them,  and  left  the  shop. 

This  last  circumstance  was  the  only  one  which 
could  at  that  moment  have  afforded  any  relief  to 
Agnes;  it  at  once  restored  her  composure  and 
presence  of  mind,  though  it  did  not  quite  bring 
back  the  happy  smiles  with  which  she  had  been 
conversing  five  short  minutes  before. 

"Ah!  my  sister  Peters  and  the  children  here  !^ 
cried    Mrs.    Bamaby,    flouncing   gaily   towards 

them. ..."  I  thought  we  should  meet  you 

What  beautiful  weather,  isn't  it?  How  d'ye 
do,  sir  ?  (to  Mr.  Stephenson).  I  think  you  were 
among  our  young  ladies^  partners  last  night  ? . .  . . 
Charming  ball,  wasn't  it  ? Dear  Major  Allen, 
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do  look  at  these  Bristol  stones !  ain't  they 
bright  as  diamonds  P . . . .  Well,  Agnes,  you  have 
had  your  luncheon,  I  suppose,  with  the  dear  giils, 
and  now  you  will  be  ready  to  go  shopping  with 
me.  We  are  going  into  Bristol,  and  I  will  take 
you  with  us." 

Agnes  listened  to  her  doom  in  silence,  and  no 
more  thought  of  appealing  firom  it  than  the  poor 
criminal  who  listens  to  his  sentence  from  the 
bench ;  but  Mr.  Stephenson  turned  an  imploring 
look  on  Mrs.  Peters,  which  spoke  so  well  what 
he  wished  to  express,  that  she  exerted  herself  so 
&r  as  to  say,  ^*  We  had  hoped,  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
that  you  meant  to  have  spared  Agnes  to  us  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  leave  her  with  us." 

^'  You  are  always  very  kind,  dear  Maigaiet»" 
returned  the  widow,  ^'  but  I  really  want  Agnei 
just  now. . . .  She  shall  coma  .to  you,  bowevear^ 
some  other  time. . . .  Good-b^ye  !  good-b'y^ !-— we 
have  no  time  to  lose. . . .  Gome,  Agne8,'let'a  be 
off." 

A  silent  look  was  all  the  leave-taking  thft 
passed  between  Agnes  and  her  greatly  annQjod 
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fidends.  Mis.  Bamaby  took  her  aim  under  her 
own,  and  as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  shop  be- 
stowed the  other  on  Major  Allen ;  she  was  in 
high  spirits,  which  found  vent  in  a  loud  laugh  as 
soon  as  they  had  turned  the  comer. 

^^  What  a  stuck-up  feUow  that  great  tall 
Colonel  is,  Major  Allen/'  said  she.  ''  Do  you 
know  anything  of  him  P ....  If  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer.'' 

**  I  assure  you,  if  he  is  proud,  my  dear  madam, 
it  must  be  a  pride  of  the  very  lowest  and  vilest 
kind,  merely  derived  from  the  paltry  considera- 
tions of  fiunily  and  fortune ;  for,  entre  nousy  he  is 
▼ery  fiur  from  having  been  a  distinguished  officer. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  indeed,  has  always 
been  most  ridiculously  partial  to  him  ;  but  you," 
lowering  his  voice,  ^*  you  are  a  pretty  tolerable 
judge  of  what  his  good  opbion  is  worth." 

^*  Yes,  yes,  Major I  shall  never  be  taken 

in  there  again. . . .  Why,  Agnes,  how  you  drag, 
child  !  I  shaU  be  tired  to  death  before  I  get  to 
Bristol  if  you  walk  so." 

"  Will  the  young  lady  take  my  other  arm  ?" 
said  the  Major. 
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^'  Thank  you,  dear  Major ! You  are  Tety 

kind.  60  round,  Agnes,  and  take  the  Major's 
arm." 

^'  No,  I  thank  you,  aunt ;  I  do  not  want  any 
ann.  I  will  walk  beside  you,  if  you  please,  with- 
out  taking  hold  of  you  at  all." 

**  Nonsense,  child  ! . . . .  That  will  look  too 
particular.  Major," ....  said  the  widow,  turning 
to  him;  upon  which,  without  waiting  further 
parley.  Major  Allen  dropped  the  arm  he  held, 
and  gaily  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies, 
sftying,  ^'  Now  then,  fair  ladies,  I  have  an  arm 
for  each." 

Agnes  felt  the  greatest  possible  longing  to  ran 
away;  but  whether  it  would  have  strengthened 
into  a  positive  resolution  to  do  so,  upon  (mce 
more  feeling  the  touch  of  the  Major's  hand, 
which  upon  her  retreating  he  very  vigorously  ex- 
tended towards  her,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  at 
that  moment  the  sound  of  a  rapidly-advancing  pair 
of  boots  was  heard  on  the  pavement  bdiind  them, 
and  in  the  next  Mr.  Stephenson  was  at  her  side. 
He  touched  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  then 
addressing  Agnes  said,   ^'If  you  are  going  to 
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iralk  to  Bristol,  I  hope  you  will  pennit  me  to 
accompany  you, ....  for  I  am  going  there  too/"* 

Agnes  very  fiankly  replied,  "  Thank  you  !*" 
and  without  a  moment^s  hesitation  accepted  the 
arm  he  offered. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  obliging,  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson,^ said  Mrs.  Bamaby,  ^'and  we  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  walk  with  much  greater  con- 
venience. I  think  you  two  had  better  go  before, 
and  then  we  can  see  that  you  donH  run  off,  you 
know.'' 

This  lively  sally  was  followed  by  a  gay  little 
tittering  on  the  part  botn  of  the  Major  and  the 
lady,  as  they  stood  still  for  Mr.  Stephenson  and 
the  suffering  Agnes  to  pass  them. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his 
vivacity :  he  spoke  very  little,  and  even  that  lit- 
tle had  the  air  of  being  uttered  because  he  felt 
obliged  to  say  something.  Poor  Agnes  was  cei^ 
tainly  in  no  humour  for  conversation,  and  would 
have  rejoiced  in  his  silence,  had  it  not  made  her 
feel  that  whatever  might  be  the  motive  for  his 
thus  befriending  her,  he  derived  no  pleasure  from 
iU     E2re  they  had  walked  a  mile,  however,  an 

o  5 
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accident  occurred  which  efibctuallj  ronsed.hv 
from  the  dejection  that  appeared  to  have  fidlen^ 
upon  his  spirits.    A  herd  of  bullocks  met  them 
on  the  road,  one  of  which,  over-driven  and  irri- 
tated by  a  cur  that  worried  him,  darted  suddenlj 
from  the  road  up  to  the  path,  and  made  towards 
them  with  its  horns  down,  and  its  tail  in  the  as. 
On  seeing  this,  the  young  man  seized  Agnes  in 
his  arms,  and  sprang  with  her  down  the  bank  into 
the  road.     The  animal,  whose  object  was  rather 
to  leave  an  enemy  behind  him,  than  to  do  battle 
with  any  other,  passed  on  towards  the  Major  and 
his  iair  companion,  who  ^ere  at  a  considerable 
distance  behind,  leaving  Agnes  trembling  indeed, 
and  somewhat  confused,  but  quite  unhurt,  and 
foil  of  gratitude  for  the  prompt  activity  that  Ittd 
probably  saved   her.      As  soon  as  she  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  her  composure,  she  turned 
back  to  ascertain  how  her  aunt  had  fiire^i  Mir* 
Stephenson  asnduously  attending  her,  and  they 
presently  came  within  sight  of  a  spectacle  tb|l» 
had  any  mirth  been  in  them,  must  have  dntim 
it  forth. 

Migor  Allen,  by  no  means  approving  the  style 
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in  which  the  animal  appeared  inclined  to  charge 
them,  had  instantly  perceived,  as  Mr.  Stephenson 
had  done  before,  that  the  only  means  of  getting 
effectually  out  of  its  way  was  by  jumping  down 
the  bank,  which  at  that  point  was  considerably 
higher  than  it  was  &  few  hundred  yards  &rther 
on;  nevertheless,  though  neither  very  light  nor 
veiy  active,  he  might  have  achieved  the  descent 
well  enough  had  he  been  alone.  But  what  was 
he  to  do  with  Mrs.  Bamabyp  She  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  and  threw  herself  directly  upon  his 
bosom,  exdaiming,  ^^  Save  me,  Major !  —  save 
me!" 

In  this  dilemma  the  Major  proved  himself  an 
old  soldier.  To  shake  off  the  lady,  he  felt  (in 
every  sense  of  the  word)  was  quite  impossible ; 
bat  there  was  no  reason  that  she  should  stifle 
him ;  and  therefore  grasping  her  with  great  ardour, 
he  half  carried,  half  pushed  her  towards  the  little 
precipice,  and  skilfully  placing  himself  so  that,  if 
they  fell,  she  should  fidl  first,  he  cried  out  man- 
fully, "  Now  spring !"  And  spring  they  did, 
but  in  such  a  sort,  that  the  lady  measured  her 
length  in  the  dust,  a  circumstance  that  greatly 
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broke  the  Major's  &11 ;  for,  although  he  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  roll  beyond  her,  he  finally 
pitched  with  his  knees  full  upon  her,  thus  lessen- 
ing his  descent  very  materially. 

When  the  young  people  reached  them,  they 
had  both  recovered  their  equilibrium,  but  not 
their  composure.  Major  Allen  was  placed 
with  one  knee  in  the  dust,  and  on  the  other  sup- 
porting Mrs.  Bamaby,  who,  with  her  head  re- 
clining on  his  shoulder,  seemed  to  have  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  indulge  herself  with  a  faint- 
ing fit.  Her  gay  dress  was  lamentably  cover- 
ed with  dust,  her  feathers  broken  and  hanging 
distressingly  over  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  that  of  the  hero  who 
supported  her,  forlorn  and  dejected  in  the  ex- 

9 

treme. 

^*  Are  you  hurt,  aunt  P''  said  Agnes,  apptoadi- 
ing  her. 

**'  Hurt ! ....  am  I  hurt  ? . . . .  Gradoiu  Hea- 
ven !  what  a  question !  If  my  lifis  be  spared,  I 
shall  consider  it  little  short  of  a  miracle. ...  Oh  I 
Major  Allen,"   she  continued  with   a  bunt  of 
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sobbing,  *'  where  should  I  have  now  been .... 
but  for  you  ?...." 

**  Trampled  or  tossed,  Mrs.  Bamaby  .... 
tmnpled  or  tossed  to  death  decidedly,"  replied 
the  Major,  not  wishing  to  lessen  her  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, yet  restrained  by  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses from  expressing  his  feelings  with  all  the 
ardour  he  might  otherwise  have  shown. 

**  Most  true  !  —  most  true  !"  she  replied. 
*'  Never  shall  I  be  able  to  express  the  gratitude  I 
feel!" 

^*  Can  you  not  stand  up,  aunt  ?'*  said  Agnes, 
whose  cheeks  were  crimsoned  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  scene.  "  How  will  you  be  able  to  get  home 
if  you  cannot  stand  ?" 

"  God  knows,  child !  ....  God  only  knows 
what  is  yet  to  become  of  me  ....  Oh  !  Major,  I 
trust  myself  wholly  to  you." 

Poor  Agnes  uttered  a  soimd  not  much  unlike 
a  groan,  upon  which  Stephenson,  on  whom  it  fell 
like  a  spur,  urging  him  to  save  her  from  an  ex- 
hibition so  painfully  ridiculous,  (for  it  was  quite 
evident  that  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  not  really  hurt,) 
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proposed  that  he  should  escort  Miss  WilloogUij 
with  all  possible  speed  back  to  Clifton,  and  dis- 
patch thence  a  carriage  to.  bring  Mrs.  Bamaby 
home. 

Major  Allen,  who  desired  nothing  more  aide&i- 
I7  than  to  get  rid  of  him,  seconded  the  proposal 
vehemently. 

*^  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,"  he  said ;  '^  and  if  you  will  hasten 
to  perform  this,  I  will  endeavour  so  to  place  Mrs. 
Bamaby  as  to  prevent  her  suffering  any  great  in- 
convenience while  waiting  till  the  caiiiage  shall 


arrive." 


(( 


Ought  I  not  to  remain  with  my  aunt  ?"  said 
Agnes  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  in  a  whisper  that 
was  heard  only  by  himself. 

'^  In  my  opinion,  you  certainly  ought  not," 
he  replied  in  the  same  tone.  ^^  Believe  me,'' 
he   added,    ^^  I  have  many  reasons  for  aaying 


so.'* 


Nothing  but  her  earnest  desire  to  do  that, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  was  the  leaat  impMH 
per,  (for  that,  as  she  truly  folt,  was  aU  that  waa 
left  her,)  could  have  induced  Agnes  to  propoae 
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infiicting  so  terrible  a  penance  on  herself;  but 
strangely  as  she  was  obliged  to  choose  her  counsel- 
lor, there  was  a  grave  seriousness  in  his  manner 
which  convinced  her  he  had  not  answered  her 
lightly;  and  therefore,  as  her  aunt  said  not  a 
word  to  detain  her,  she  set  off  on  her  return  with 
as  much  speed  as  she  could  use,  saying  as  she 
departed,  ^^  Depend  upon  it,  aunt,  there  shall 
be  no  delay/' 

Mr.  Stephenson  again  offered  her  his  arm ;  but 
she  now  declined  it,  and  the  young  man  for  some 
time  walked  silently  by  her  side,  wishing  to  speak 
to  her,  yet  honestly  doubting  his  own  power  of 
doing  so  with  the  composure  he  desired. 

At  length,  however,  the  silence  became  embar- 
rassing, and  he  broke  it  by  saying,  with  some- 
thing of  abruptness, — 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Miss  Willoughby,  if  I 
venture  to  forget  for  a  moment  how  short  a  time 
it  IB  since  I  have  had  the  happinesb  of  knowing 
you, ....  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  speak  to  you 
like  a  friend  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  will,  and  be  very  thankful  too," 
replied  Agnes  composedly, for  his  manner  had 
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taught  her  to  feel  assured  that  she  had  no  eauae 
to  fear  him. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  resumed,  with  some 
little  embarrassment ;  ^*  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
taking  an  almost  unwarrantable  liberty  ;  and  were 
it  not  that  this  walk  offers  an  opportunity  which 
I  think  I  ought  not  to  lose,  I  might  perhaps  en- 
deavour to  say  what  I  wish  to  Mrs.  Peters. ...  I 
allude  to  Major  Allen,  Miss  Willoughby!  I 
wish  you  could  lead  your  aunt  to  understand  that 
he  is  not  a  person  fit  for  your  society.  Though 
he  is  probably  a  stranger  here,  he  is  well  known 
elsewhere  as  a  needy  gambler,  and,  in  short,  a 
most  unprincipled  character  in  every  way." 

^^  Oood  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  *<  what 
shall  I  do  r 

^'  Can  you  not  venture  to  hint  this  to  your 
aunt  ?"  said  he. 

^*  She  would  probably  be  very  angry,"  replied 
Agnes  with  spontaneous  firankness ;  '^  but  what  is 
worse  than  that,  she  would,  I  know,  inmat  upon 
my  telling  her  where  I  heard  it." 

**  Say  that  yon  heard  it  from  me,  Miai  Wil* 
looghby,"  replied  the  young  man. 
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New  as  Agnes  was  to  the  world  and  its  ways, 
she  felt  that  there  was  something  very  honourable 
and  firank  in  this  proceeding,  and  it  produced  so 
great  a  degree  of  confidence  in  return,  that  she 
answered  in  a  tone  of  the  most  unembarrassed 
friendliness. 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave,  Mr.  Stephenson,  to 
repeat  this  to  Mrs.  Peters  and  Mary  ? . . . .  They 
will  know  so  much  better  than  I  do  what  use  to 
make  of  it.'' 

**  Indeed  I  think  you  are  right,"  he  replied 
eagerly,  ^^  and  then  the  anger  that  you  speak  of 
will  not  fell  on  you." 

''  It  will  not  in  that  case,  I  think,  fall  on  any 
one,"  said  Agnes.  '*  My  aunt  has  fortunately 
a  great  respect  for  Mrs.  Peters  ;  and  if  anybody 
can  have  influence  over  her  mind,  she  may." 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  if,  after  this,  the  con- 
versation went  on  improving  in  its  tone  of  ease 
and  confidence  ?  It  had  begun,  on  the  side  of 
the  young  man,  with  a  very  sincere  resolution  not 
to  sufier  his  admiration  for  his  lovely  companion 
to  betray  him  into  a  serious  attachment  to  one  so 
unfortunately  connected  ;  but,  before  they  reach- 
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ed  Sion  Row,  he  had  arrived  at  so  perfect  a  con- 
viction  that  he  could  nowhere  find  so  pme- 
minded  and  right-thinking  a  being  to  share  his 
fortune,  and  to  bless  his  future  life,  that  he 
only  re&ained  from  telling  her  so  from  a  genuine 
feeling  of  respect,  which  perhaps  the  proudest 
peeress  in  the  land  might  have  fiuled  to  in- 
spire. 

"  No,^  thought  he,  "  it  is  not  now,  while  she 
is  compelled  by  accident  to  walk  beside  me, 
that  I  will  pour  out  my  heart  and  all  its  love 
before  her,  but  the  time  shall  come. . . .'' 

Agnes,  ere  they  parted  again,  appealed  to  him 
for  his  opinion  whether  she  ought  to  go  in  the 
carriage  sent  to  meet  her  aunt. 

^^  No,  indeed,  I  think  not,"  he  replied. 
**  Has  she  no  maid.  Miss  Willoughby,  who 
could  go  for  her  ?*' 

^^  Oh  yes  !^  exclaimed  Agnes,  greatly  relieved ; 
*'  I  can  send  Jemingham.'*^ 

*^  Sweet  creature  r  whispered  the  enimomed 
Frederick  to  his  heart,  **  what  a  delicioaa  talk 
to  advise,  to  guide,  to  cherish  such  a  being  •• 
thatr 
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His  lespectful  bow  at  parting,  the  earnest, 
silent,  lingering  look  he  fixed  upon  her  fair  face 
ere  he  turned  from  the  door  that  was  opened  to 
leceive  her,  might  have  said  much  to  a  heart  on 
the  qui  Vive  to  meet  his,  half  way ;  but  Agnes 
did  not  obserre  it ;  she  was  looking  up  towards 
the  windmill,  and  thinking  of  her  early  morning 
walk  and  its  termination. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   READER     IS    LET     INTO    A    SECRET,   AND  THK   TOVNG 
lady's   plot  proved  TO   BE  OF  NO   AVAIL.  —  A    JVOI- 

CrOUS    MODE  OF  OBTAINING    INFORlfATION. A   HAPFT 

AND   VERY  WELL-TIMED   MEETING. 

"  Well,  Mary  ! . . .  .  I  suppose  you  aie 
wishing  yourself  joy  on  the  success  of  your  plot- 
tings  and  plannings,^  said  Mrs.  Peters  to  her 
daughter  about  ten  days  after  this  memorable 
walk  on  the  Bristol  road,  for  during  that  inter- 
val much  had  occurred  that  seemed  to  promise 
success  to  her  wishes.  In  fieu:t,  Frederick  Ste- 
phenson had  quietly  become  a  r^;ular  visitor  at 
Rodney  Place,  and  the  power  of  Agnes  to  aooqit 
the  constant  invitations  which  brought  her  Uieie 
likewise  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  ihd 
widow'^8  growing  delight  in  the  tSte^tHe  visits  off 
ihe  Major.  The  friendly  hint  of  Mr.  Stephenson 
had  produced  no  effect  whatever,  excepting  in- 
deed that  it  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  tone 
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of  firiendlj  intercourse  between  the  Peters  family 
and  himself.  He  had  released  Agnes  from  the 
task  of  mentioning  the  matter  at  all,  and  took  an 
earlj  opportunity  of  confiding  to  Mrs.  Peters  his 
ideas  on  the  subject.  She  received  the  commu- 
nication with  the  gratitude  it  really  deserved,  but 
confessed  that  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  a  person  so 
every  way  disagreeable  to  her,  that  the  task  of 
attempting  to  guide  her  would  be  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  her  feelings. 

*'  But  Miss  Willoughby  r  , . ..  said  Frederick ; 
^  it  is  for  her  sake  that  one  would  wish  to  keep 
this  odious  woman  from  exposing  herself  to  ruin 
and  disgrace,  if  possible." 

"  And  for  her  sake  I  will  do  it,"  answered 
Mrs.  Peters.  '*  She  is  as  deserving  of  all  care 
as  her  aunt  is  unworthy  of  it." 

This  reply  convinced  Mr.  Stephenson  that 
Mrs.  Peters  was  one  of  the  most  discerning  as 
well  as  most  amiable  women  in  the  world,  but 
no  other  advantage  arose  &om  the  praiseworthy 
determination  of  the  "  dear  Margaret ;"  for  when 
that  lady  said  to  her  gravely,  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  she  could  find, — 
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^^  Pray,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  do  you  know  anjihiiig 
of  that  Major  Allen^s  private  character  ?"  The 
answer  she  received  was, — "  Yes,  Mrs.  Peters,  a 
great  deal,  ....  and  more,  probably,  than  any 
other  person  whatever  at  Clifton; ....  and  I  know, 
too,  that  there  are  agents — ^paid,  hired  agents- 
employed  in  circulating  the  most  atrocious  lies 
against  him.*" 

^^  I  am  not  one  of  them,  I  assure  you,  madam,^ 
said  Mrs.  Peters,  abruptly  leaving  her  seat,  and 
determined  never  again  to  recur  to  the  subject ; 
a  comfortable  resolution,  to  which  she  reconciled 
her  conscience  by  remembering  the  evident  de- 
votion of  Mr.  Stephenson  to  Agnes,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  were  daily  becoming  less  and  less 
equivocal. 

It  was  within  a  few  hours  after  this  short  col- 
loquy with  the  widow,  that  Mrs.  Peten  thus 
addressed  her  daughter,  *^  Well,  Mary  !•...! 
suppose  you  are  wishing  yourself  joy  on  the  me- 
cess  of  your  plottings  and  plannings.^ 

«*  Why,  yes,*" replied  Mary;  **I  think  we 

are  getting  on  pretty  well,  and  unless  I  gieally 
mistake,  it  will  be  the  &ult  of  Agnes,  and  of  no 
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one  else,  if  she  suffers  much  more  from  being 
under  the  protection  of  our  precious  aunt  Bar- 
naby." 

Mrs.  Peters  and  Mary  were  perfectly  right  in 
their  premises,  but  utterly  wrong  in  their  conclu- 
sion. Mr.  Stephenson  was  indeed  passionately  in 
love  with  Agnes,  and  had  already  iiilly  made  up  his 
mind  to  propose  to  her,  so  soon  as  their  acquaint- 
ance had  lasted  long  enough  to  render  such  a 
step  decently  permissable,  which,  according  to  his 
cdculations,  would  be  in  about  a  fortnight  after  he 
had  first  danced  with  her.  In  short,  he  was  de- 
termined to  find  a  favourable  opportimity,  on  the 
evening  of  Mrs.  Peters'^s  promised  music  party,  to 
declare  his  passion  to  her ;  for  he  had  already 
learned  to  know  that  few  occasions  offer,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  more  favourable 
for  a  titc-i-tite  than  a  crowded  concert-room. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  observations  and  rea- 
sonings of  Agnes'^s  watchful  friends  were  perfectly 
correct.  But,  alas  !  they  saw  only  the  surface  of 
things.  There  was  an  under  current  running 
the  other  way  of  which  they  never  dreamed,  and 
of  which,  even  had  it  been  laid  open  to  their 
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view,  tliey  vrould  neither  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehend or  believe  the  power.  As  to  the  hetrt 
of  Agnes,  by  some  strange  fatality  they  hid 
never  taken  it  into  their  consideration  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  had  conceived  it  so  beyond  all  doubt 
inclined  the  way  they  wished,  that  no  single  word 
or  thought  amidst  all  their  deliberations  was  ever 
bestowed  upon  it. . . .  But  the  heart  of  Agnes 
was  fixedly,  devotedly,  and  for  ever  given  to 
another. 

No  wondf^r,  indeed,  that  such  an  idea  had  never 
suggested  itself  to  her  friends, ....  for  who  could 
that  other  be  ?  . . . .  Could  it  be  James,  her  fint 
partner,  her  first  walking  companion,  and  very 
nearly  the  first  young  man  she  had  ever  spoken  to 
in  her  life  ?  . . . .  Assuredly  not ;  for  had  she  been 
asked,  she  could  not  have  told  whether  his  eyes 
were  blue  or  black,  hardly  whether  he  were  short 
or  tall,  and  certainly  not  whether  she  had  seen 
him  twenty  times,  or  only  twelve,  since  their  fint 
meeting. 

Who,  then,  could  it  be  ?  There  was  bat  cm 
other  person  whom  the  accidents  of  the  lait  im- 
portant fortnight  had  thrown  constantly  in  lier 
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WBj ;  aod  Mrs.  Peters  and  Mary  would  as  soon 
have  thought  that  the  young  Agnes  had  conceived 
a  passion  for  the  Pope,  as  for  the  stately,  proud, 
feaenred  Colonel  Hubert. 

Yet  "  she  could  an  if  she  would*^  have  told 
her  how  &r  above  all  other  mortals  his  noble  head 
rose  proudly, ....  she  could  have  told  that  on 
his  lofty  brow  her  soul  read  volumes, ....  she 
could  have  told  that  in  the  colour  of  his  thought- 
fill  eye,  the  hue  of  heaven  seemed  deepened  into 
Uack  by  the  rich  lash  that  shaded  it ... .  All  this 
she  could  have  told ;  and,  moreover,  could  have 
counted,  with  most  faithful  arithmetic,  not  only 
how  many  times  she  had  seen  him,  but  how 
many  times  his  eyes  had  turned  towards  her,  how 
many  times  he  had  addressed  a  word  to  her,  how 
many  smiles  had  been  permitted  to  cheer  her 
heart,  how  many  frowns  had  chilled  her  spirit 
as  they  passed  over  his  countenance ....  Little 
could  any  one  have  guessed  all  this,  but  so  it 
was  ;  and  Frederick  Stephenson,  with  all  his 
wealth,  his  comeliness,  and  kind  heart  to  boot, 
had  np  more  chance  of  being  accepted  as  a  hus- 
band by  the  poor,  dependant  Agnes  Willoughby 

VOL.   II.  H 
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than  the  lowest  hind  that  ploughs  the  soil  bj  tka 

pruudcGt  lady  tliat  ovds  it. 


Meanwhile  my  real  heroine,  the  Widow  "Bar- 
naby,  tliouglit  little  of  Agnes,  or  any  other  Imdy 
but  licrsulf,  and  leaa  still  perhaps  of  Mr.  Stepheo- 
son,  or  any  other  gentleman  but  the  Majcv.  The 
affair  on  the  Bristol  rosii,  though  injurious  to 
her  dress,  and  rather  duaty  and  in  some  degree 
disagreeable  at  the  tinie,  had  wonderfully  forced 
on  the  tender  intimacy  between  them.  Yet  Mn. 
Bamaby  was  not  altogether  so  short-sighted  m 
by-standers  might  suppose ;  and  though  she  frMly 
permitted  herself  the  pleasure  of  being  nude  lorn 
to,  she  determined  to  be  very  sure  of  the  MiyorV 
rent-roll  before  she  bestowed  herself  and  her 
fortune  upon  him ;  for,  notwithstandii^  her 
flirting  propensities,  the  tender  passion  had  ever 
been  secondary  in  her  heart  to  a  passion  fyt 
wealth  and  finery ;  and  not  the  best-behaved  «nd 
most  discreet  dowager  that  ever  lived,  was  man 
firmly  determined  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
make  a  good  bargain,   "  if  ever   ike   marriid 
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againy^  than    was  our  flighty,   flirting   Widow 
Bamabj. 

She  was  fully  aware  that  many  difficulties  lay 
in  the  way  of  her  getting  the  information  she 
wmted.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  no  acquaint- 
anee  except  the  Peterses,  who  were  his  declared 
memies;  and  she  loved  both  justice  and  the 
Major  too  well  to  let  his  happiness  (which  was 
now  avowedly  dependant  upon  her  accepting  his 
haad)  rest  on  such  doubtful  testimony  ....  And 
■econdly,  there  was  considerable  caution  required 
in  the  manner  of  asking  questions  so  special  as 
tliose  she  wished  to  propose,  lest  they  might 
reach  the  ears  of  her  lover ;  and  it  was  necessary, 
if  the  tender  affair  finally  terminated  in  wedlock, 
that  it  should  be  brought  about  without  any  ap- 
pearance on  her  side  of  such  sordid  views,  lest  a 
SQipicion  might  arise  on  his  that  her  own  wealth 
was  not  quite  so  great  as  she  wished  him  to  be* 
lieve.  Respecting  settlements,  she  had  already 
decided  upon  what  she  should  propose ....  she 
would  make  over  the  whole  of  her  fortune  un* 
conditionally  to  him,  provided  he  would  make 

H  2 
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her  a  settlement  of  one  poor  .thousand  a-jear  fin: 
life  in  return. 

Some  days  passed  awav  after  the  Major  bad 
actually  proposed  and  been  conditionaUy  ac- 
cepted ....  in  case  a  few  weeks*  longer  acquaint* 
ance  confirmed  their  affection  ....  before  Mib. 
Bamabv  had  discovered  anv  method  bv  which 
she  might  satisfy  her  anxious  curiosity  respecting 
the  actual  state  of  Major  AUen^s  afiairs.  During 
this  time  she  was  willing  to  allow,  even  to  henelf^ 
that  her  affections  were  very  deeply  engaged,  but 
jet  she  steadfastly  adhered  to  her  resolution  of 
not  bestowing  upon  him  the  blessing  of  her 
hand,  till  she  laamed  from  some  one  besides  him- 
self that  he  was  a  man  of  large  fortune. 

At  length,  when  almost  in  despair  of  meeting 
with  any  one  whom  she  could  trust  on  such  a 
subject,  it  occurred  to  her  that  Betty  Jacks^  who 
had  not  only  continued  to  grow  till  she  was 
nearly  as  tall  as  her  mistress,  but  had  made  ludi 
proficiency  in  the  ways  of  the  world  since  she 
left  Silverton,  as  rendered  her  exceedingly  amte, 
might  make  acquaintance  with  Major  Allen^a 
groom,  and  learn  from  him  what  waa  geneally 
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conndered  to  be  the  amount  of  his  master'^s  in- 
come. The  idea  had  hardly  struck  her  bofore 
she  determined  to  put  it  in  execution ;  and  hav- 
ing rung  the  bell,  Betty,  after  the  usua]  interval 
that  it  took  her  to  climb  from  the  kitchen,  stood 
before  her. 

•*  Come  in,  Jemingham,'"  said  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
^  and  shut  the  door.  I  have  something  particular 
that  I  wish  to  say  to  you."^ 

Betty  anticipated  a  scolding,  and  looked  sulky. 

**  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  you,  Jeming- 
ham,^  resumed  the  lady,  ^^  and  I  called  you  up 
diiefly  to  say  that  you  may  have  the  cap  with  the 
pink  ribbons  that  I  put  off  yesterday  morning.'*' 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,''  said  Betty,  turning  to 

go- 

**  Stay  a  moment,  Jemingham  :  I  have  some- 
thing I  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Betty  advanced,  and  took  hold  of  the  back  of 
a  chair  to  support  her  lengthy  person,  a  habit 
which  she  had  fallen  into  from  the  frequent  long 
confidential  communications  her  lady  was  accus- 
tomed to  hold  with  her. 

"  Pray,    Jemingham,    do   you   know    Major 
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Allen's  groom  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bamaby  in  a 
gentle  voice. 

^^  Lor !  no,  ma'am ;  how  sboold  I  come  for  to 
know  his  groom  ?" 

^^  Nay,  my  good  girl,  there  would  be  no  haim 
in  it  if  you  did.  I  have  remarked  that  he  is 
a  particularly  smart,  respectable-looking  servant, 
and  I  must  say  I  think  it  would  be  quite  as  well 
if  such  a  good-looking  girl  as  you  did  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  servant  of  a  gentleman  like 
Major  Allen  ;  it  would  give  you  a  proper  pro- 
''  tector  and  companion,  Jemingham,  in  a  Sunday 
evening  walk,  or  anjrthing  of  that  kind ;  ^d 
really  it  looks  as  if  he  did  not  think  you  worth 
noticing,  considering  how  intimate  the  two  finni- 
lies  are  become." 

'^  Oh  i  for  that,  ma  am,  I  don't  believe  the 
young  man  would  have  any  objection;  and  I 
donH  mean  to  say  as  how  I  never  spoke  to  him,'*' 
replied  Betty. 

^^  Very  well,  Jemingham,  that  is  just  wbat  I 
wanted  to  know ;  because,  if  you  are  auflldently 
acquainted  to  speak,  such  a  sharp  clever  girl  •• 
you  are,  would  find  it  easy  enough  to  improve 
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the  intknacy,  and  tliat  's  what  I  want  you  to  do, 
Jemingham.  And  then  I  want  you,  some  fine 
evening,  perhaps,  after  I  have  had  my  tea,  to 
let  him  take  a  walk  with  you  ;  and  when  you  are 
tolking  of  one  thing  and  the  other,  I  want  you  to 
fiad  out  whether  his  master  is  reckoned  a  rich 
genllemaa  or  a  poor  one. . . .  Do  you  understand, 
Jemingfaam  P" 

Betty  Jack''s  black  eyes  kindled  into  very  keen 
intelligence  at  this  question,  and  she  answered 
with  very  satisfiictory  yivacity,  ^^  Yes,  ma'am,  I 
imdeistands.'* 

<(  Wdl,  then,  set  about  it  as  soon  as  you  can  ; 
liftd  remember,  Jemingham,  if  he  asks  any  ques- 
tioni  about  me,  that  you  make  him  understand 
my  fortune  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  it  appears 
to  be,  which  it  really  is,  you  know, — only  just 
now  I  am  travelling  quietly  by  way  of  a  change. 
If  you  do  all  this  cleverly  and  well,  I  will  give 
you  my  old  parasol,  which  only  wants  a  stitch  or 
two  to  make  it  quite  fit  to  use." 

**'  Thankee,  ma*am. ...  I  could  find  him  in  a 
minute  at  the  beer-shop,  if  you  like  it." 

^^  Wdl,  then,  do  so,  my  good  girl,  and  you  may 
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say,  if  you  will,  that  you  could  take  a  walk  wilk 
him  this  evening." 

The  arrangement  was  probably  made  without 
great  difficulty,  for  on  the  following  momiiig 
Betty  was  ready  with  her  report.  Any  detailed 
account  of  the  interview  between  the  Major *8  man 
and  the  widow's  woman  would  be  unnecessary,  as 
the  girl's  account  of  it  was  what  principally  aflfeci> 
ed  the  interests  of  our  widow,  and  that  shall  be 
faithfully  given. 

Betty  Jacks  made  her  appearance  in  the  dnw- 
ing-room  as  soon  as  Agnes  had  left  it  after  break- 
fiut,  with  that  look  of  smirking  confidence  which 
usuallv  enlivens  the  countenance  of  a  Moubrttie 
when  she  knows  she  has  something  to  say  woorth 
listening  to. 

Her  anxious  mistress  instantly  saw  that  the 
commission  had  not  been  in  vain. 

^*  Well,  Jemingham  !"  she  cried  with  a  deep 
respiration  that  was  more  like  panting  than  aigli- 
ing,  *^  what  news  do  you  bring  me  ?" 

'^  All  that  is  best  and  honourablest  for  the 
Major,  ma'am.  His  man  William  says  that  he 
ifl  a  noble  gentleman  every  way,  with  plenty. of 
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iMney  to  spend)  and  plenty  of  spirit  to  spend  it 
with ;  and  that  happy  will  the  lady  be  who  wins 
hki  heart,  and  comes  to  the  glory  and  honour  of 
Mug  his  wife." 

*'  That  is  enough,  Jemingham,''  said  the 
b^ppy  Mrs.  Bamaby. . . .  *^  Yon  seem  to  ha^e 
bdi$ved  extremely  well,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
devemess;  and  as  I  see  I  may  trust  to  your 
g6dd  sense  and  prudent  behaviour,  I  will  give 
you  leave  to  go  to  the  play  at  Bristol,  and  will 
give  you  a  gallery  ticket  any  evening  that  the 
Major's  worthy  and  &ithiul  servant  may  like  to 
take  you. . . .  Indeed,  I  should  not  mind  giving 
him  a  gallery  ticket  too,  and  so  you  may  tell 
him." 

Betty  Jacks  turned  her  head  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  a  fiirtive  sort  of  smile  kindled  in  her 
eye  for  a  moment ;  but  she  thanked  her  mistress 
fSor  her  kindness,  and  then  made  her  exit  with 
great  decorum. 

It  was  just  two  days  after  this  that  Mrs.  Bar* 
naby  yielded  to  Major  Allen's  request  that  she 
would  taste  the  air  of  a  delicious  morning  l^ 
taking  a  little  turn  with  him  in  the  Mall.     Twice 

h6 
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had  they  enjoyed  the  sunoy  length  of  the  |Nive» 
ment,  indulging  in  that  sort  of  tender  convexsa* 
tion  which  their  now  Ailly  avowed  mutual  attach- 
ment rendered  natural,  when,  in  making  their 
third  progresflT,  they  were  met  by  a  gentleman 
somewhat  younger  than  the  Major,  but  with 
much  his  style  of  dress  and  whiskered  fiushion, 
who,  the  instant  he  saw  Major  Allen,  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy,  ran  towards  him,  and  caught  his  hand, 
which  he  not  only  shook  affectionately,  but  even 
pressed  to  his  heart  with  an  air  of  the  moat 
touching  friendship. 

^^  My  dearest  Maintry !"  exclaimed  the  Mar 
jor,  '^  what  an  unexpected  pleasure  is  this  ! .  • .  • 
When  did  you  reach  England  ?  . . . .  What  brings 
you  here  ?"....  Then,  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self,  he  turned  to  Mrs*  Bamaby,  and  entreated 
her  forgiveness  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in 
thus  stopping  her. 

*^  But  I  well  know,"  he  added,  '^  that  your 
generous  heart  will  find  an  excuse  for  me  in  its 
own  warm  feelings,  when  I  tell  you  thai  Ci^tiiD 
Maintry  is  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  wodd 
•--the  oldest  and  the  dearest. . .  .We  haTe  aerved 
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logel)ieE»  Mn.  Bamabj ....  we  have  fought  side 
hy  ade  thzougfa  many  a  well-contested  field . » . . 
and .  siiioe  nnirenal  peace  has  sheathed  our 
•wordsy  we  haye  shared  each  other's  hospitality, 
kmted  on  each  other's  grounds,  studied  nature 
•ad  mankind  together,  and,  in  a  word,  have  lived 
and  loved  as  brothers, ....  and  yet  we  have  now 
been  parted  for  two  years.  A  large  property  has 
devolved  to  him  from  his  mother's  family  in 
Westphalia,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
bis  fiurms  and  his  signioral  privileges,  has  sepa- 
rated him  thus  long  from  his  friend. . . .  You 
will  forgive  me,  then,  my  beloved  Martha  ! . .  .  . 
Maintry  ....  from  thee  I  can  hide  nothing ! . . . . 
jon  have  told  me  a  thousand  times  that  I  should 
never  be  brought  to  resign  my  freedom  to  mortal 
winnan. . . .  Look  here ! . . . .  and  tell  me  if  you 
om  wonder  that  such  vaunting  independence  can 
attach  to  me  no  longer  ?" 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  Mrs.  Bar- 
Baby's  reply  to  this,  nothing  more  gracious  than 
CSsfptain  Maintry's  flattering  answer;  and  the 
next  minute  they  were  all  walking  on  together  as 
if  already  united  by  the  tenderest  ties.     Many 
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interesting  questions  and  answers  passed  between 
the  two  gentlemen  concerning  absent  friends  of 
high  rank  and  great  distinction,  as  well  as  some 
good-natured  friendly  questions  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Maintry  relative  to  many  of  the  Major*s 
principal  tenants  in  Yorkshire,  as  honourable  to 
the  kind  feelings  of  the  inquirer  as  to  the  good 
conduct  and  respectability  of  the  worthy  indi- 
viduals inquired  for. 

After  all  this  had  lasted  most  agreeably  for 
some  time,  Captain  Maintry  suddenly  pausedt 
and  said  to  his  friend, — 

^^  My  dear  Allen,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
and  the  unexpected  introduction  to  this  honoured 
lady,  have  together  turned  my  brain,  I  beliete, 
or  I  should  have  told  you  at  once  that  I  have 
brought  letters  from  Prince  Hursteinbeig  for  you 
which  require  an  immediate  answer.  I  never 
heard  one  man  speak  of  another  as  he  does  of 
you,  Allen ;  he  declares  you  are  the  most 
noble  character  he  ever  met  with  in  any  counftiy, 
and  that  is  no  light  thing  for  such  a  man  as  the 
Prince  to  say.     His  letter  is  to  ask  whether  jou 
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tan  Bptte  him  a  hunting  mare  of  your  own  breed* 
ihgy  and  three  couple  of  those  fiunous  pointers 
fbr  which  your  principal  estate  is  so  celebrated. 
He  made  me  promise  that  I  would  see  that  you 
Bent  off  an  answer  by  the  first  post,  for  if  you 
cannot  oblige  him  in  this,  he  must  apply  else- 
where. You  know  his  passion  for  la  chasse^  and 
be  must  not  be  disappointed.  Come,  my  dear 
fellow ....  tear  yourself  away  from  this  attractive 
kdy  for  one  diort  hour,  and  then  the  business 
wOl  be  done." 

"  Certainly  not  till  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bamaby 
lafely  home,"  replied  the  Major  gravely. 

**  Then  you  will  be  too  late  for  the  post. . . . 
We  have  told  Mrs.  Bamaby  that  we  are  brothers 
'. .  • .  let  her  see  you  treat  me  as  such ....  Trust 
her  to  my  care ;  I  will  escort  her  to  her  own  home 
while  you  go  for  an  hour  or  so  to  yours.  I  have 
left  the  packet  with  your  iaithful  William. . . . 
By  the  by,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  still  retain 
that  capital  good  fellow  about  you. . . .  An  honest 
^servant  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  Mrs.  Bar- 
tiaby. . . .  There,  Allen^  you  see,  I  am  in  posses- 


•    • 
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sion  of  the  lady's  ann ;  so  you  may  be  o%  and  I 
will  join  you  as  soon  as  I  have  escorted  her  to 
her  quarters." 

^*'  Most  cordially  do  I  congratulate  my  friend, 
madam,^  said  Captain  Maintry,  as  soon  as  Major 
Allen  had  taken  his  leave,  ^^  on  the  happy  pro- 
spects that  have  opened  before  him. . . .  To  see 
you,  and  not  appreciate  his  felicity,  is  impossible. 
Friendship  may  conquer  envy,  but  it  cannot 
render  us  blind  ! . . . .  Nor  is  it  Major  Allen 
alone  whom  I  must  congratulate ;  . . .  permit  me 
to  indulge  my  feelings  towards  that  long-tried 
and  dearly-valued  friend,  by  telling  you,  Mis. 
Bamaby,  that  you  are  a  very  happy  woman  in- 
deed ! . . . .  Such  worth,  such  honour,  are  rarely— 
alas  !  too  rarely — met  with  in  man.  And  then  he 
has  such  a  multitude  of  minor  good  qualities,  iS 
I  may  call  them,  such  an  absence  of  all  ostent^ 
tion  ....  nobody  would  believe  from  his  manner 
of  living  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  finest  es- 
tates in  Yorkshire  ....  yet  such  is  the  &ct.  •  • . 
His  courage,  too,  is  transcendently  great,  and  his 
temper  the  sweetest  in  the  world  !  • . . .  Yet  tUs 
man,  Mra.  Bamaby,  great  and  good  as  he  is,  has 
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not  beeii  aUe  to  escape  enemies. . . .  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  lies  that  have  been  put  in  circulation 
concerning  him  hj  those  who  envy  his  reputation, 
and  hate  his  noble  qualities.'^ 
.  "  I  know  it,  Captain  Maintry,  but  too  well,*" 
veplied  Mn.  Bamaby  ; . . .  ^^  but  a  woman  who 
eould  be  influenced  by  such  idle  and  malevolent 
seporia,  would  be  unworthy  to  become  his  wife  ; 
flftd  for  myself,  I  can  assure  you  that,  &r  from 
its  producing  the  desired  effect  upon  me,  such 
malignity  only  binds  me  to  him  more  closely." 

**  There  spoke  a  heart  worthy  of  him !"  fer- 
vmtly  exclaimed  the  Captain. . . .  ^'  And  I  doubt 
not,  my  dearest  madam,  that  these  generous  feel- 
ings will  be  put  to  the  proof,  for ....  I  blush  for 
my  species  as  I  say  it  ... .  there  are  many  who, 
when  they  hear  of  his  approaching  happiness,  will 
pat  every  sort  of  wickedness  in  action  to  prevent 

This  conversation,  with  a  few  little  amiable 
sentiments  in  addition  from  both  parties,  brought 
them  to  the  door  of  the  widow'^s  home,  when  Cap- 
tain Maintry  resisted  her  invitation  to  enter  upon 
the  plea  that  he  must  devote  every  moment  he 
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could  command  to  his  frieod,  as  nnhappilj  lie 

wu  obliged  to  retnm  to  Bsth,  on  bnsineM  of  the 

greatest  importance,  with  as  little  delay  as  po^ 

lible. 

After  this  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  even  the 
amiable,  soft-hearted  Elizabeth, — who  had  growa 
exceedingly  ashamed,  by  the  by,  of  her  speaking 
acquaintance  with  Major  Allen, — it  was  in  lam 
that  even  she  ventured  to  hint  that  she  believed 
Major  Allen  was  no  longer  invited  anywhere .... 
Mrs.  Bamaby  knew  all  about  it,  on  better  authiH 
rity  than  any  one  else ;  and  she  quietly  made  ap 
her  mind  to  leave  Clifton  and  proceed  to  Ch^. 
tenham  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  ha 
maniagp,  within  seven  months  of  her  hnsbatid^ 
death,  might  not  take  place  under  the  im 
observation  of  his  nenrest  rclatio&B. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TEAVinVT  HAPPINESS. — AN  ACCIDENT.  LEADING  TO  THE 
DISCOVEBY  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  TALENT  IN  MISS  WIL- 
LOUGHBTy  AND  UNEXPECTED  APPRECIATION  OF  IT  IN 
CALOHEL  HUBERT. — SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PECU- 
LIABITIES   OF  THE   FEMALE    MIND. 

It  mutt  be  remembered  that  all  these  interest- 
iBg  particulars  respecting  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
oabj's  heart  were  perfectly  unknown  both  to  Agnes 
and  her  friends.  It  had,  indeed,  been  quite  as 
much  as  the  posthumous  affection  of  Mrs.  Pe- 
ten  for  her  brother  could  achieve,  to  endure  with 
some  appearance  of  civility  the  advances  of  his 
widow  towards  intimacy  ;  but  to  pursue  her  with 
attentions  when  she  seemed  desirous  of  escaping 
them,  was  quite  beyond  her  strength  and  courage  ; 
80,  rejoicing  in  the  effect  without  investigating  the 
cause,  she  permitted  her  to  keep  herself  within 
the  retirement  of  her  own  drawing-room  without 
ever  seeking  the  reason  of  her  so  doing. 
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Treacherous  as  was  this  interval  of  calm,  it  was 
productive  of  most  exquisite  happiness  to  poor 
Agnes  while  it  lasted.  Delightful  walks,  abund- 
ance of  books,  lively  conversation,  and  a  thousand 
flattering  marks  of  kindness  from  everybody  who 
came  near  her,  formed  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
vulgar  brow-beating  of  her  selfish  aunt,  and  even 
to  the  best  joys  of  her  solitary  closet. 

But  it  was  an  interval  delusive  in  every  way. 
Mrs.  Peters  had  no  suspicion  that  her  brother's 
widow,  within  seven  months  after  his  death,  was 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  pennyless  swindler. 

Agnes  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  herself 
desperately  in  love  with  Colonel  Hubert,  or  that 
Mr.  Stephenson  was  desperately  in  love  with  her. 

Colonel  Hubert  began  to  think,  that,  as  he  saw 
Agnes  constantly  with  the  Peters  &mily,  and  no 
longer  saw  Mrs.  Bamaby  at  all,  the  connexioii 
between  them  was  neither  so  permanent  nor  so 
injurious  as  he  had  supposed,  and  therefore  tbal 
he  would  act  more  prudently  by  letting  nuttten 
take  their  course,  than  by  any  further  interCa^ 
ence ;  convinced  that,  if  Frederick  did  choose  a 
wife  for  himself,  instead  of  permitting  his  ftieiids 
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,to  ehooie  for  him^  he  would  never  find  a  woman 
more  likely  to  do  him  honour  than  Miss  Wil- 
lov^by.  There  were,  moreover,  some  other  de- 
Ingions  under  which  he  laboured,  both  as  to  his 
Dwn  feelings  and  those  of  others ;  but  for  the 
jDesent  he  was  destined,  like  the  rest  of  the  party 
tmoJDg  whom  he  lived,  to  remain  enveloped  in  a 
BUBi  of  error  and  misconception. 

Poor  Stephenson,  more  &tally  deluded  than 
all  of  them,  guessed  not  that  he  was  standing  on 
A  pinnacle  of  hope  irom  whence  he  was  soon  to  be 
dashed  a  thousand  fathom  deep  into  the  whirlpool 
of  despair. ...  In  short,  preparations  for  the  music 
party  went  on  very  prosperously,  while 
"  Malignant  Fate  sat  by  and  smiled" 

at  all  that  was  to  happen  before  that  music  party 


waa  over. 

« 


Mrs.  Peters  confessed,  after  a  little  battling 
the  point  with  her  family,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflsible  to  avoid  sending  a  card  of  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  sent  it  was ;  when,  as  she  said 
lierself,  her  virtue  was  rewarded  by  receiving 
through  Agnes  a  message  in  return,   expressing 
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much  regret  that  a  previous  engagement  must  pre- 
vent its  being  accepted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  this  party 
Agnes  remained  in  her  closet  at  least  one  hour 
beyond  the  time  at  which  it  was  now  her  daily 
custom  to  set  off  from  Rodney  Place,  some  little 
preparation  for  her  evening  appearance  requiring 
her  attention.  When  at  length  she  arrived  there 
she  found  a  note  desiring  her  to  sit  down,  and 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  ladies,  who,  after  re- 
maining at  home  till  beyond  her  usual  time  of 
coming,  had  all  driven  to  Bristol  to  execute  sun- 
dry errands  of  importance. 

On  reading  this  note,  Agnes  walked  up  stain 
to  the  drawing-room,  which  she  found  uncarpet- 
ed,  in  preparation  for  the  music  of  the  evening, 
and  a  grand  pianaforte  standing  in  the  middle  of 
it.  Now  it  so  happened  that,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  visits  of  Agnes  in  Rodney  Place,  and 
the  general  love  of  music  which  reigned  there,  she 
had  never  been  asked  if  she  could  play  or  ring, 
and  had  never  by  any  chance  done  either.  There 
are  some  houses,  and  very  pleasant  ones,  too,  in 
iheir  way,  in  which  music  is  considered  by  the 
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fiunily  as  a  sort  of  property  belonging  of  right  to 
them,  en  portage  with  professors  indeed,  but  with 
which  no  one  else  can  interfere, — at  least  within 
their  precincts,  without  manifest  impertinence. 
The  house  of  Mrs.  Peters  was  one  of  these. 
James,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  an  exceedingly 
amiable  young  man,  never  did  anything  from 
morning  to  night,  if  he  could  help  it,  but  practise 
on  the  violoncello,  and  sing  duets  with  his  sister 
Lucy.  Miss  Peters  was  the  only  one  who  shared 
not  in  the  talent  or  the  monopoly,  for  Elizabeth 
played  the  harp,  and  Lucy  sang  and  accompanied 
herself  on  the  piano  during  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  every  day.  Agnes  was  delighted  by  their  per- 
formance ;  and  though  she  longed  once  more  to 
touch  the  keys  herself,  and  perhaps  to  hear  her 
own  sweet  voice  again,  she  had  never  found  cou- 
'lage  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  ask  permission  to 
do  so. 

When,  therefore,  she  found  herself  perfectly 
alone,  with  the  tempting  instrument  before  her, 
and  a  large  collection  of  music  placed  beside  it, 
she  eagerly  applied  her  hand  to  try  if  it  were 
open  :  it  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  in  a  moment 
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her  hands  were  running  over  the  keys  with  that 
species  of  ecstasy  which  a  young  enthusiast  in 
the  science  always  feels  after  having  been  long 
deprived  of  the  use  of  an  instrument. 

Agnes  played  correctly,  and  with  great  tatte 
and  feeling,  but  she  could  by  no  means  compete 
with  Lucy  Peters  as  an  accomplished  pianiste ; 
she  had  enjoyed  neither  equal  practice  nor  equal 
instruction.  But  there  was  one  branch  of  the 
"  gay  science "  in  which  she  excelled  her  &r 
beyond  the  reach  of  comparison,  for  Agnes  had 
a  voice  but  rarely  equalled  in  any  country.  Of 
the  pre-eminence  of  her  power  she  was  herself 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  if  she  preferred  hearing 
her  own  glorious  notes  to  those  of  any  other 
voice  which  had  yet  reached  her,  she  truly  be- 
lieved it  was  because  there  was  such  a  verj  great 
pleasure  in  hearing  oneVself  sing, —  an  opinion 
that  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  her 
observations  on  Lucy. 

It  was  with  very  great  delight,  unquestionaUy, 
that  Agnes  now  listened  to  the  sounds  she  made. 
The  size  of  the  room,  the  absence  of  the  earpet, 
the  excellence  and  the  isolation  of  the  instnunenty 
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were  all  advaotages  she  had  not  enjoyed  before, 
and  her  pleasure  was  almost  childish  in  its  ecs- 
tasy. She  let  her  rich  voice  run,  like  the  lark's, 
into  wanton  playfulness  of  ornament,  and  felt  her 
own  power  with  equal  joy  and  surprise. 

But  when  this  first  out-pouring  of  her  youthful 
spirit  was  over,  she  more  soberly  turned  to  the 
Tolumes  beside  her ;  and  hesitating  a  moment  be- 
tween the  gratification  of  exploring  new  regions 
of  harmony  with  an  imcertain  step,  and  that  of 
going  through,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  pre- 
sent accessaries,  what  had  so  often  enchanted  her 
without  them,  she  chose  the  last ;  and  fixing  upon 
a  volume  of  Handel,  which  had  been  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  old-fashioned  but  classic 
taste  of  Mr.  Wilmot  had  made  her  master  draw 
her  subjects  of  study,  she  more  soberly  set  about 
indulging  herself  with  one  of  his  best-loved  airs. 
The  notes  of  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,'^  then 
swelled  gloriously  through  the  unpeopled  room, 
and  "  Lord,  remember  David,^**  followed.  After 
this  she  ^^  changed  her  hand,^  and  the  sparkling 
music  of  Comus  seemed  to  make  the  air  glad,  as 
she  carolled  through  its  delicious  melodies. 
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Amidst  all  this  luxury  of  sound,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  knocker  or  the  bell  should  give 
signal  either  of  the  return  of  the  family,  or  the 
approach  of  some  visiter,  without  the  &ir  min* 
streFs  being  aware  of  it.  This  in  fact  occuned, 
and  with  a  result  that,  had  she  been  in  the  secret, 
would  have  converted  the  clear  notes  of  her 
happy  song  into  inarticulate  ^^  suspirations  of 
forced  breath.'"* 

Colonel  Hubert  had  promised  his  friend  Fre- 
derick, when  they  parted  at  the  break&st-table, 
to  join  him  at  Rodney  Place,  as  he  had  often 
within  the  last  few  days  done  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  the  party  in  their  usual  morning 
walk.  But  Frederick  had  arrived  there  so  early, 
that  he  had  handed  Mrs.  Peters  and  her  daughters 
into  their  carriage  when  they  set  off  for  Bristol, 
and  then  turned  from  the  door  in  despair  of  see- 
ing Agnes  for  some  hours. 

Having  sought  his  friend  Hubert,  and  missed 
him,  he  betook  himself  to  a  gallop  on  the  downs 
by  way  of  beguiling  the  time  till  two  o*dock, 
when  he  intended  to  make  another  attempt  to 
meet  her,  by  joining  the  luncheon  party  on  Mn. 
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.JPeten^s  return.     Colonel  Hubert,  mean  while, 
Jmocked    at    that    lady^s    door    exactly   at    the 
.moment  when  the  happy  performer  in  the  draw- 
ing-room was  giving  full  license  to  her  magnifi- 
cent voice  in  a  passage  of  which  he  had  never 
before  felt  the  power  and  majesty. 

Colonel  Hubert  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of 
.  the  message  he  was  leaving ;  and  the  butler  who 
opened  the  door  to  him,  and  who  by  this  time 
knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  guests  of 
the  mansion,  stepped  back  smiling  into  the  hall, 
—A  sort  of  invitation  for  him  to  enter,  which  he 
had  no  inclination  to  refuse.  He  accordingly 
stepped    in,   and    the  door   was    closed   behind 

him. 

"  Pray,  who  is  it  that  is  singing  ?"  inquired 
the  Colonel,  as  soon  as  the  strain  ended. 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  must  be  Miss  Willoughby, 
for  I  have  let  in  nobody  else  since  the  ladies 
went,**^  replied  the  man. 

"  Miss  Willoughby  !^  repeated  Colonel  Hu- 
bert unconsciously ;  "  Miss  Willoughby  ! . . , . 
Impossible  r 

"  I  think,    sir,    by  the  sound,*'  rejoined  the 

VOL.  II.  1 
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servant,  ^^  that  one  of  the  drawing-room  doors 
must  be  open  ;  and  if  you  would  please  to  walk 
up.  Colonel,  you  might  hear  it  quite  plain  without 
disturbing  her." 

If  Colonel  Hubert  had  a  weakness,  it  was  his 
unbounded  love  for  music,  though  even  here  he 
had  proved  his  power  of  conquering  inclination 
when  he  thought  it  right  to  do  so.  When  quite 
a  young  man  he  had  been  tempted  by  this  pas- 
sion to  give  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  as  to  interfere  materially  with  all  other 
pursuits.  A  friend,  greatly  his  senior,  and  pos- 
sessing his  highest  esteem,  pointed  out  to  him 
very  strongly  the  probable  effect  of  this  upon  his 
future  career.  The  next  time  the  beloved  pro- 
fessor arrived  to  give  Colonel  Hubert  a  lesson,  he 
made  him  a  present  of  his  violin,  and  gave  up  the 
pursuit  for  ever ....  but  not  the  love  for  it .  • . . 
that  Nature  had  implanted  beyond  the  power  of 
will  to  eradicate. 

In  short,  this  invitation  from  Mrs.  Peten's 
butler  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  nod- 
ding his  approval  of  it  to  the  man,  he  walked 
softly  up  the  stairs,  and  found,  as  that  sagicioiu 
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person  had  foreseen,  that  the  door  of  the  back 
drawing-room  was  open.  Colonel  Hubert  en- 
tered very  cautiously,  for  the  folding-doors  be- 
tween the  two  apartments  were  partly  open  also, 
but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  glide  unseen 
behind  one  of  its  large  battantsj  the  rising  hinges 
of  which  were  in  such  a  position  as  to  pennit 
him,  without  any  danger  of  being  discovered,  to 
see  as  well  as  hear  the  unsuspicious  Agnes. 

Poor  girl !  could  she  have  been  conscious  of 
this,  her  agitation  would  have  amounted  to 
agony;  and  yet  no  imaginable  combination  of 
circumstances  could  have  been  so  favourable  to 
the  first,  the  dearest,  the  most  secret  wish  of  her 
heart ....  which  was,  that  when  she  lost  sight  of 
him,  which  she  must  soon  do, — as  she  well  be- 
lieved, for  ever, — he  might  not  think  her  too 
young,  too  trifling,  too  contemptible,  ever  to  re- 
call her  to  his  memory  again. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  great  danger  of  this 
before ;  but  now  it  could  neither  be  hoped  nor 
feared  that  Colonel  Hubert  should  ever  forget 
what  he,  during  these  short  moments,  heard  and 
saw.     There  is  perhaps  no  beautiful  woman  who 

1  2 
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sings  well  9  who  would  not  appear  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, if  thus  furtively  looked  at  and  listened 
to,  than  when  performing,  conscious  of  the  ob- 
servation of  all  around  her.  But  to  Agnes  this 
advantage  was  in  the  present  instance  great  in- 
deed, for  never  before  had  he  seen  her  beautiful 
countenance  in  the  full  play  of  bright  intelligence 
and  unrestrained  enthusiasm, ....  and  never  had 
he  imagined  that  she  could  sing  at  all  !  She  was 
lovely,  radiant,  inspired;  and  Colonel  Hub^ 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  forgetting  equally  that  she 
was  the  chosen  of  his  friend,  the  niece  of  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  and  that  he  was  just  twenty  years  her 
senior,  when  the  house-door  was  assailed  by  the 
footman *s  authoritative  rap,  and  the  moment  after 
the  ladies'  voices,  as  they  ran  up  the  stairs,  ef- 
fectually awakened  him  to  the  realities  of  hit 
situation. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  felt  consciouB  that 
this  situation  had  been  obtained  by  means  not 
perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  an  apology  was  cer- 
tainly called  for,  and  must  be  made.  He  there- 
fore retraced  his  steps,  but  with  less  caation* 
through  the  still  open  door ;  and  meeting  lln. 
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Peters  just  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
said  in  a  Yoice,  perhaps  somewhat  less  steady  than 
usual, — 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Peters,  and  plead 
fiw  my  forgiveness  elsewhere,  when  I  confess  to 
you  that  I  have  stolen  up  stairs,  and  hid  my- 
self for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  your  back  draw- 
ing-room, for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  sing  ?. . . .  She  is  herself  quite  ignorant 
of  this  ddtt ; . . . .  and  when  you  pronounce  to  her 
my  guilt,  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  re- 
commend me  to  mercy." 

*•  Miss  Willoughby  singing  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Peters ;  **  surely  you  must  be  mistaken,  Colonel 
Hubert ....  Agnes  never  sang  in  her  life." 

**  Agnes  singing !  ....  Oh  no  ! .... "  cried 
Lucy ;  *^  that  is  quite  impossible,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  what  says  the  young  lady  herself?"  re- 
plied Colonel  Hubert,  as  Agnes  came  forward  to 
meet  her  friends. 

But  she  was  assailed  with  such  a  clamorous 
chorus  of  questions,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
she  in  the  least  understood  what  had  happened. 
To  the  reiterated  ....*'  Have  you   really  been 
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singing.  Agues  ?" "Do  you  really  sing  ?". . . . 

'*  Hovr  is  it  possible  we  never  found  it  out  ?". . . . 
and  the  like  ;  she  answered  quietly  enough, .... 
"  I  sing  a  little,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  atouse 
myself  while  waiting  for  you.^  But  when  Mis. 
Peters  laughingly  added,  "  And  do  you  know, 
my  dear,  that  Colonel  Hubert  has  been  listening 
to  you  from  the  back  drawing-room  all  the 
time?"  all  semblance  of  composure  vanished. 
She  firat  coloured  violently,  and  then  turned 
deadly  pale ;  and,  totally  unable  to  answer,  nt 
down  on  the  nearest  chur  instinctively,  to  pie- 
vent  herself  from  (ailing,  but  with  little  or  no 
consciousness  of  what  she  was  about. 

Colonel  Hubert  watched  her  with  an  eyo  whidi 
seemed  bent  upon  reading  every  secret  of  tlia 
heart  that  bo  involuntarily  betrayed  its  own  agita- 
tion ;  but  what  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  then, 
seemed  icfectious,  for  he,  too,  lost  all  presence  of 
mind ;  and  quickly  approaching  her  with  height- 
ened colour,  and  a  voice  trembling  from  iizepn^ 
Bible  feeling,  he  said,— 

"  Have  I  offended  you  7  . . . .  Forgive  me,oh ! 
forgive  me !" 
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There  was  a  world  of  eloquence  in  the  look 
with  which  she  met  his  eyes ;  innocent,  unprac- 
tised, unconscious  as  it  was,  it  raised  a  tumult 
in  the  noble  soldier's  breast  which  it  cost 
many  a  day's  hard  struggle  afterwards  to  bring 
to  order.  But  nobody  saw  it — ^nobody  guessed 
it.  The  whole  bevy  of  kind-hearted  ladies  were 
filled,  firom  the  <<  crown  to  the  toe,"  with  the  hope 
and  belief  that  Frederick  Stephenson  and  Agnes 
Willoughby  were  bom  for  each  other,  and  they 
explained  all  the  agitation  they  now  witnessed  by 
saying,— 

"  Did  any  one  ever  see  so  shy  a  creature !" — 
*'  How  foolish  you  are  to  be  frightened  about  it, 
Agnes  ;"  and  ....''  Come,  my  dear  child,  get 
the  better  of  this  foolish  terror;  and  if  you 
can  sing,  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you." 

**  That^s  right,  mamma  !^  said  Lucy  laughing ; 
<^  make  her  sing  one  song  before  we  go  down  to 
luncheon ....  It  is  not  at  all  fair  that  Colonel 
Hubert  should  be  the  only  person  in  the  secret.^ 

*<  Sing  us  a  song  at  once — there^s  a  dear  girl  P 
said  Mrs.  Peters,  seating  herself  upon  a  sofSk 
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'^  Indeed,  indeed,  ma^am,  I  cannot  sing  !^  re- 
plied AgneS)  clasping  her  hands  as  if  begging  for 
her  life. 

''  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  very  pretty  mys- 
tery,''^ said  Mary.  "The  gentleman  declares 
that  he  has  been  listening  to  her  singing  this  half 
hour,  and  the  lady  protests  that  she  cannot  sing 
at  all.  Permit  me,  mamma,  to  examine  the  par- 
ties face  to  face.  If  I  understand  you  rightly, 
Colonel  Hubert,  you  stated  positively  that  you 
heard  Miss  Willoughby  sing.  Will  you  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you  in  what  sort  of  manner  she 
sang  ?'' 

"  In  a  manner.  Miss  Peters,*^  replied  Colonel 
Hubert,  endeavouring  to  recover  his  composure, 
"  that  I  have  seldom  or  never  heard  equalled  in 
any  country  ....  She  sings  most  admirably." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  Mary ;  "  a  perfectly 
clear  and  decisive  evidence.  And  now,  Miss 
Willoughby,  give  me  leave  to  question  you.  If 
I  mistake  not,  you  told  us  about  five  minutes 
ago  that  you  possessed  not  the  power  of  singing 
in  any  manner  at  all  P" 

"Not  at  this  moment,  Mary,  certainly,^ 
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plied  Agues  rallying,  and  infinitely  relieved  by 
perceiving  that  the  overwhelming  emotion  under 
which  she  had  very  nearly  fainted,  had  neither 
been  understood  nor  even  remarked  by  any 
one. 

**  Then  wiU  you  promise,^'  said  Lucy  with  tant 
soit  ptu  of  new-bom  rivalry,  "  will  you  promise 
to  sing  for  us  to-night  ?*" 

**  You  do  not  mean  at  your  concert,  do  you, 
Lucy  ?''  replied  Agnes,  laughing. 

"  And  why  not  ?'^  said  Lucy.  '*  Colonel 
Hubert  declares  that  you  sing  admirably.^ 

'*  Colonel  Hubert  is  very  kind  to  say  so,^*"  an- 
swered Agnes,  while  rather  more  than  her  usual 
delicate  bloom  returned  to  her  cheeks  ;  ^^but  he 
would  probably  change  his  opinion  were  he  to 
hear  me  sing  before  a  large  party .^ 

*'  I  am  too  hungry  to  battle  the  point  now, 
Agnes,^*  said  Mrs.  Peters,  '*  so  let  us  come  down 
to  luncheon  ;  but  remember,  my  dear,  if  you 
really  can  sing,  if  it  be  only  some  easy  trifling 
ballad,  I  shall  not  take  it  well  of  you  if  you 
refuse,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  terrible 
fiJling  off  among  our  performers.     I  find  three 
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excuses  sent  since  I  went  out ;  and  I  met  Miss 
Roberts  just  now,  our  prima  donna,  after  Lucy, 
who  says  she  is  so  hoarse  that  she  doubts  iF  she 
shall  be  able  to  sing  a  note.^ 

This  was  said  as  the  party  descended  the  stairs, 
so  that  Agnes  escaped  without  being  obliged  to 
answer  ;  at  which  she  greatly  rejoiced,  as  refusal 
or  acquiescence  seemed  alike  impossible. 

Colonel  Hubert  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
dining-room,  wished  the  party  good  morning,  and 
persisted  in  making  his  retreat,  though  much 
urged  by  Mrs.  Peters  to  join  their  meal.  But 
he  was  in  no  mood  for  it — he  wanted  to  be  alon^— 
he  wanted  in  solitude  to  question,  and,  if  possible, 
to  understand  his  own  feelings ;  and  with  one 
short  look  at  Agnes  he  left  them,  slipped  a 
crown  into  the  hand  of  the  butler  who  opened 
the  door  for  him,  and  set  off  for  a  long  walk  ova 
Durdham  Downs,  taking,  as  it  happened,  exactly 
the  same  path  as  that  in  which  he  had  met  Agnes 
a  fortnight  before. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  another  rather  da- 
morous  assault  was   made  on  Agnes  upon  «tlie 
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subject  of  her  having  so  long  kept  her  power  of 
singing  a  secret  firom  them  aU. 

*^  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  not  having  at  least 
told  me  of  it,^  said  Mary. 

**And  what  was  there  to  tell,  my  dearest 
Mary  ?  You  that  are  used  to  such  playing  as 
that  of  Elizabeth  and  Lucy,  would  have  had  fair 
cause  to  laugh  at  me,  had  I  volunteered  to  amuse 
you  in  their  stead.^ 

*^  I  don^t  know  how  that  may  be,^  said  Lucy ; 
^^what  Colonel  Hubert  talked  about  was  your 
singing.  Do  you  think  you  can  sing  as  well  as 
me?'' 

^*  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  Lucy,"^ 
replied  Agnes  with  the  most  ingenuous  inno- 
cence ;  '^  but  perhaps  I  might,  one  of  these  days, 
if  I  were  as  well  instructed  as  you  are.*^ 

^<  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  confessing  something, 
at  any  rate,''  said  Lucy,  slightly  colouring.  ''  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  you  in  a 
duet  with  me,  only  I  suppose  you  have  not  been 
taught  to  take  a  second." 

"  Oh  yes  ! ....  I  think  I  could  sing  second,"' 
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replied  Agnes  with  great  simplicity;  "but  I 
have  not  been  much  used  to  it,  because  in  all  our 
duets  Miss  Wilmot  always  took  the  second 
part."" 

*'  And  who  is  Miss  Wilmot,  my  dear  ?^  said 
Mrs.  Peters. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  clergjTnan,  mamma, 
where  Agnes  was  educated,'^  replied  Mary. 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Stephenson,*"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Peters  gaily.  "  Now,  Agnes,  you  posi- 
tively must  go  up  stairs  again,  and  let  us  hear 
what  you  can  do.  I  shall  be  quite  delighted  for 
Mr.  Stephenson  to  hear  you  sing,  if  you  really 
have  a  voice,  for  I  have  repeatedly  heard  him 
speak  with  delight  of  his  sister,  Lady  Stephen- 
sonX  singing.^^ 

"Then  I  am  sure  that  is  a  reason  for  never 
letting  him  hear  mine,^  said  Agnes,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  very  restless,  and  longing  as  ar- 
dently for  the  solitude  of  her  closet,  in  order  to 
take  a  review  of  all  the  events  of  the  morning,  as 
Colonel  Hubert  for  the  freedom  of  the  Downa. 
But  the  iriends  around  her  were  much  too  kind 
and  much  too  dear  for  any  whims  or  wishes  of 
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her  own  to  interfere  with  what  thej  desired  ;  and 
when,  upon  the  entrance  of  Frederick,  they  all 
joined  in  beseeching  her  to  give  them  one  song, 
she  yielded,  and  followed  meekly  and  obediently 
to  the  pianoforte.' 

She  certainly  did  not  sing  now  as  she  had  done 
before ;  the  fervour,  the  enthusiasm  was  passed ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  astonishment  and  delight  of 
her  auditors  were  unbounded.  Praises  and  re- 
proaches were  blended  with  the  thanks  of  her 
female  friends,  who,  forgetting  that  they  had 
never  invited  her  performance,  seemed  to  think 
her  having  so  long  concealed  her  talent  a  positive 
injury  and  injustice.  But  in  the  raptures  of 
Frederick  Stephenson  there  was  no  mixture  of 
reproach ;  he  seemed  rapt  in  an  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration and  love,  the  exact  amount  of  which  was 
pretty  feirly  appreciated  by  every  one  who  lis- 
tened to  him  except  herself.  A  knavish  speech 
sleeps  not  so  surely  in  a  foolish  ear,  as  a  pas- 
sionate rhapsody  in  one  that  is  indifferent.  Our 
Agnes  was  by  no  means  dull  of  apprehension  on 
most  occasions ;  but  the  incapacity  she  shewed 
for  understanding  the  real  meaning  of  nineteen 
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speeches  out  of  eyery  twenty  addressed  to  her  by 
Frederick,  was  remarkable.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  indifference  alone  would  hardly  have 
sufficed  to  constitute  a  defence  so  effectual  against 
all  the  efforts  he  made  to  render  his  feelings  both 
intelligible  and  acceptable ;  pre-occupation  of 
heart  and  intellect  may  account  for  it  better. 
But  whatever  the  cause  of  this  insensibility,  it 
certainly  existed,  and  in  such  a  d(^ree  as  to 
render  this  enforced  ejdiibition,  and  all  the  vehe- 
ment praises  that  followed  it,  most  exceedingly 
irksome.  A  greater  proof  of  this  could  hardly 
be  given  than  by  her  putting  a  stop  to  it  at  last 
by  saying, — 

*'  If  you  really  wish  me  to  sing  a  song  to- 
night, my  dear  Mrs.  Peters,  you  must  please  to 
let  me  go  now,  or  I  think  I  shall  be  so  hoane  u 
to  make  it  impossible.^ 

This  little  stratagem  answered  perfectly,  and  at 
once  brought  her  near  to  the  solitude  for  which 
she  was  pining. 

'^  Wish  you  to  sing  to-night,  petite  f^  . . . .  said 
Mrs.  Peters,  clapping  her  little  hands  with  de» 
light ....  ^^  I  rather  think   I   shall I   have 
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had  the  tenor  of  Mis.  Annstrong  before  my  eyes 
for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  think,  Mary,  that  we 
have  a  novelty  here  that  may  save  us  from  the 
fiunt  praise  usually  accorded  by  her  connoisseur- 
ahip .  . .  .^ 

^^  I  imagine  we  have,  mamma,^^  replied  Mary, 
who  was  in  every  way  delighted  by  the  discovery 
of  this  unknown  talent  in  her  favourite.  ^'  But 
Agnes  is  right;  she  must  really  sing  no  more 
now. . . .  You  have  had  no  walk  to-day,  Agnes, 
have  you  ?"'  kindly  adding,  "  if  you  like  it,  I  will 
put  on  my  bonnet  again  and  take  a  stroll  with 
you.'' 

Agnes  blushed  when  she  replied, — "  No,  I 
have  not  time  to  walk  to-day  ....  I  must  go 
home  now  C^  much  as  she  might  have  done  if, 
instead  of  intending  to  take  a  ramble  with  her 
thoughts,  she  had  been  about  to  enjoy  a  tite-a-titt 
promenade  with  the  object  of  them. 

**  At  least  we  will  walk  home  with  you,*"'  re- 
plied her  friend ;  and  accordingly  the  two  eldest 
girls  and  Mr.  Stephenson  accompanied  her  to 
Sion  Row. 

Ungrateful  Agnes ! ....  It  was  with  a  feeling 
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of  joy  that  made  her  heart  leap  that  she  watched 
the  departure  of  her  kind  friends,  and  of  him  too 
who  would  have  shed  his  blood  for  her  wiUi  glad- 
ness ....  in  order  that  in  silence  and  solitude  die 
might  live  over  again  the  moments  she  had  passed 
with  Hubert — ^moments  which,  in  her  estimation, 
outweighed  in  value  whole  years  of  life  without 
him. 

Dear  and  precious  was  her  little  closet  now. 
There  was  nothing  within  it  that  ever  tempted 
her  aunt  to  enter;  her  retreat,  therefore,  was 
secure,  and  deeply  did  she  enjoy  the  convicti<m 
that  it  was  so.  It  was  not  Petrarch,  it  was 
not  Shakspeare,  no,  nor  Spcncer''s  fairy-land,  in 
which,  when  fancy-free,  she  used  to  roam  ton 
hours  of  most  sweet  foigetfulncss,  that  now 
chained  her  to  her  solitary  chair,  and  kept  her 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  narrow  waUs  that  hem- 
med her  in.  But  what  a  world  of  new  and 
strange  thoughts  it  was  amidst  which  she  aoon 
lost  herself !  . . . .  Possibilities,  conjectures,  hopes» 
such  as  had  never  before  entered  her  head,  aroae 
within  her  as,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  diatinci- 
ness  of  memory  and  confusion  of  feeling,    the 
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Kved  again  through  every  instant  of  the  period 
during  which  Colonel  Hubert  had  been  in  her 
presence,  and  of  that,  more  thrilling  still  as  she 
meditated  upon  it,  when  she  unconsciously  had 
been  in  his.  How  anxiously  she  recalled  her  at- 
titude, the  careless  disorder  of  her  hair,  and  the 
unmeasured  burst  of  enjoyment  to  which  she  had 
yielded  herself! ....  How  every  song  she  had 
mmg  passed  in  review  before  her !  ....  Her 
graces,  her  roulades^  her  childish  trials  of  what 
she  could  effect,  all  seemed  to  rise  in  judgment 
against  her,  and  her  cheeks  tingled  with  the  blushes 
they  brought.     Yet  in  the  midst  of  this,  perhaps, 

a  sense  of  self-approving  potoer 

Mixed  with  her  busy  thought 

and  she  felt  that  she  was  not  sorry  he  had  heard 
her  sing. 

Then  came  the  glowing  picture  of  the  few 
short  moments  that  followed  the  discovery .... 
the  look  that  she  had  seen  fixed  upon  her .... 
the  voice  that  trembled  as  he  asked  to  be  for- 
given ....  his  flushed  cheek ....  the  agitation  — 
yeS)  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  of  the  stately 
Hubert's  manner,  as  he  approached,  as  he  stood 
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near,  as  he  looked  at,  as  he  spoke  to  her!  It 
was  so ;  she  knew  it,  she  had  seen  it,  she  had  felt 
it.  .  .  .  How  strange  is  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  ! . . . .  and  how  mutually  dependent 
are  its  faculties  and  feelings  on  each  other ! . . . . 
The  same  girl  who  was  so  **  earthly  dull'*  as  to 
be  unable  to  perceive  the  undisguised  adoration 
of  Frederick  Stephenson,  was  now  rapt  in  a  de- 
lirium of  happiness  from  having  read,  what  pro- 
bably no  other  mortal  eye  could  see,  in  the  in- 
voluntary workings  of  Colonel  Hubert's  features 
for  a  few  short  instants,  while  offering  an  apology 
which  he  could  hardly  avoid  making. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


SOME  FARTHER  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE  STATE  OF 
MRS.  BARNABY's  heart. — TENDER  DOUBTS  AND  FEARS, 
Oil  THE  PART  OF  THE  MAJOR,  ALL  SET  TO  REST  BY 
THE  GENTLE  KINDNESS  OF  THE  WIDOW.  —  SOME  AC- 
COUNT OF  MRS.  PETERS'S  CONCERT,  AND  OF  THE  TER- 
RIBLE EVENTS  WHICH   FOLLOWED    IT. 


We  have  left  the  Widow  Bamaby  too  long, 
and  must  hasten  back  to  her.  There  was  alto- 
gether a  strange  mixture  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
of  female  folly  in  her  character,  for  first  one  and 
then  the  other  preponderated,  as  circumstances 
occurred.  Had  a  man,  richer  than  she  believed 
the  fiucinating  Major  to  be,  proposed  to  her  even 
at  the  very  tenderest  climax  of  his  courtship, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  she  would 
have  accepted  him  ,    but  when  all  her  pecuniary 
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anxieties  were  lulled  into  a  happy  doze  by  the 
pleasing  statements  of  Messrs.  William  and 
Maintry,  her  love-making  propensities  awoke ;  she 
was  again  the  Martha  Compton  of  Silvcrton ;  and 
became  so  exceedingly  attached  to  the  Major^s 
society,  that  neither  Mrs.  Peters's  concert,  nor 
any  other  engagement  in  which  he  did  not  share, 
could  have  compensated  for  one  of  those  delight- 
ful tite-a-tctt  evenings  during  which  Agnes  enjoy- 
ed the  society  of  her  friends. 

When  Major  Allen  saw  the  invitation  card 
from  Rodney  Place  lying  on  the  table,  he 
said, — 

"  Do  you  intend  to  go,  dearest  ?" 

"  Have  you  a  card,  Major  ?"  was  the  reply ; 
and  when  the  rejoinder  produced  a  negative,  she 
added, — "  Then  most  assuredly  I  shall  not  go;" 
a  degree  of  fidelity  that  was  very  satisfactory  to 
the  Major,  who  began  to  discover  that  his  new- 
ness in  the  society  of  Clifton  was  wearing  off,  and 
that  he  was  eyed  askance  whenever  he  ventured 
to  appear  where  gentlemen  assembled. 

A  thousand  fond  follies,  of  course,  diversified 
these  frequent  tSU-a-tiUs ;  and  upon  one 
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sion  ihe  Major  in  a  sudden  burst  of  jealous  ten- 
derness declared,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
proofs  of  affection  she  had  granted  him,  there  was 
one  without  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  as 
his  dreams  perpetually  tormented  him  with  visions 
of  rivals  who  succeeded  in  snatching  her  from 
him. 

**  Oh  !  Major,  what  folly  !"  exclaimed  the 
lady.  "  Have  you  not  yet  learned  to  read  my 
heart  ?  . . . .  But  what  is  there ....  foolish  as  you 
are  ... .  what  is  there  that  I  could  refuse  to  you 
....  that  it  was  noc  inconsistent  with  my  honour 
to  grant  ? " 

"  Your  honour !  . . . .  Beautiful  Juno  !  know 
you  not  that  your  honour  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own  ?  . . . .  What  I  would  ask,  my  beloved 
Martha,  can  attach  no  disgrace  to  you, ....  but,  in 
fact,  I  shall  not  know  a  moment*s  ease  till  you 
have  given  me  a  promise  of  marriage.  I  know, 
my  love,  that  you  have  relations  here  who  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  our  union, . . . 
and  the  idea  that  they  may  succeed  distracts  me  ! 

Will  you  forgive  this  weakness,  and  'grant 

what  I  implore  ?'' 
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*'  You  know  I  will,  foolish  man  I . . . .  but  I 
will   have   your  promise   in  return,  or  you  will 
think  my  love  less  fervent  than  your  own,"  re 
turned  the  widow  playfully. 

To  this  the  Major  made  no  objection ;  and  so, 
*'  in  merry  sport,"  these  promises  were  signed 
and  exchanged  amidst  many  lover-like  jestings  on 
their  own  folly. 

This  happened  just  three  days  before  the 
eventful  concert  ;  and  in  the  interval  Major 
Allen  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Maintiy, 
who  was  still  at  Bath,  requesting  him  to  join  him 
there  in  order  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  his 
valuable  advice  on  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  was,  of  course,  with  extreme  reluctance  that  be 
tore  himself  away ;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  demand- 
ed by  friendship,  and  he  would  make  it,  as  be 
told  the  widow,  on  condition  that  she  would  re- 
scind her  refusal  to  Mrs.  Peters,  and  pass  the 
evening  of  his  absence  at  her  house.  She  agreed 
to  this,  and  he  left  her  only  in  time  to  enable  ber 
to  dress  for  the  party. 

The  being  accompanied  by  her  aunt  waa  a  con- 
siderable drawback  to  any  pleasure  Agnes  bad 
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anticipated  from  the  evening,  and  the  stroke  came 
upon  her  by  surprise,  for  Mrs.  Bamaby  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  stand  on  such  ceremony 
with  her  sister  as  to  ask  leave  to  come  after  hav- 
ing  been  once  invited. 

Mrs.  Peters  looked  vexed  and  disconcerted 
when  she  entered;  but,  perceiving  the  anxiety 
with  which  Agnes  was  watching  to  see  how  she 
bore  it,  she  recalled  her  smiles,  placed  her  prodi- 
giously fine  sistei^in-law  on  a  sofa  with  two  other 
dowagers,  desired  Mr.  Peters  to  go  and  talk  to 
her,  and  then  seizing  upon  Agnes,  led  her 
among  the  party  of  amateurs  who  were  indulging 
in  gossip  and  tea  at  a  snug  table  in  the  second 
drawing-room.  She  was  immediately  introduced 
as  a  young  friend  who  would  prove  a  great  acqui- 
sition, and  two  or  three  songs  in  her  own  old- 
fashioned  style  were  assigned,  pretty  nearly  with- 
out waiting  for  her  consent,  to  her  performance  ; 
but  with  an  observation  from  Mrs.  Peters  that 
she  could  not  refuse,  because  they  were  the  very 
songs  she  had  sung  when  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
there  in  the  morning. 

All  this  was  said  and  done  in  a  bustle  and  a 
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hurry,  and  Agnes  carried  off  captive  to  the  r^ion 
where  the  business  of  the  evening  was  abready  be- 
ginning with  the  tuning  of  instruments  and  the 
arrangement  of  desks,  before  she  well  knew  what 
she  intended  to  do  or  sav.  She  would  have  felt 
the  embarrassment  more  had  her  mind  been  fully 
present  to  the  scene ;  but  it  was  not.  She  knew 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  and  his  friend  were  expect- 
ed, and  no  spot  of  earth  had  much  interest  for 
her  at  that  moment  except  the  doorway. 

Her  suspense  lasted  not  long,  however,  for 
they  soon  entered  together,  and  then  her  heart 
bounded,  the  colour  varied  on  her  cheek,  and  her 
whole  frame  trembled.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment ;  but  she  was  conscious  of 
this  only  sufficiently  to  make  her  feel  a  pang 
because  Colonel  Hubert  had  not  followed  him. 
Far  from  approaching  her,  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
place  himself  studiously  at  a  distance,  and  in- 
stantly a  deep  gloom  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
Agnes  to  have  fallen  upon  ev.Ty  object. . . .  The 
lights  were  dim,  every  instrument  out  of  tune^ 
and  the  civilities  of  Mr.  Stephenson  so  extremely 
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troublesome,  that  she  thought,  if  they  continued, 
•he  musfc  certainly  leave  the  room. 

The  overture  began,  and  she  was  desired  to  sit 
down  in  the  place  assigned  her ;  but  this,  as  she 
found,  left  her  open  on  one  side  to  the  pertinaci- 
ous whisperings  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  with  a 
movement  of  irritation  quite  new  to  her,  she  got 
up  again,  with  her  cheeks  burning,  to  ask  for  a 
place  in  the  very  middle  of  a  row  of  ladies  who 
could  not  comply  with  her  request  without  real 
difficulty. 

As  soon  as  she  had  reached  her  new  station  she 
raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  towards  the  spot 
where  she  had  seen  Colonel  Hubert  place  him- 
self; there  he  was  still,  and  moreover  his  eyes 
were  evidently  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Why  will  he  not  speak  to  me  ?*'  mentally 
exclaimed  poor  Agnes ; ....  ^'  or  why  does  he  so 
look  at  me  ?'^ 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Colonel 
Hubert  to  have  given  an  answer.  While  they 
were  taking  coffee  together  half  an  hour  before 
they  set  off,  Frederick  Stephenson  told  his  friend 

VOL.  II.  K 
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tliat  his  fate  would  that  night  be  decided,  for  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  Miss  Wil- 
loughby. 

Colonel  Hubert  started "Of  course,  Fre- 
derick, you  do  not  decide  upon  this  without  be- 
ing pretty  certain  what  the  answer  will  be,*"  was 
the  reply  of  Colonel  Hubert. 

**  You  know  the  definition  Silvius  gives  of 
love,"  returned  Frederick.  "  It  is  to  be  all 
made  of  faith  and  service ....  and  so  am  I 
for  Agnes. . . .  Wherefore,  as  my  service  is,  and 
shall  be  perfect,  so  also  shall  be  my  faith,  nor 
will  I  ever  submit  myself  to  the  misery  of  doubt- 
ing. .. .  Either  she  is  mine  at  once,  or  I  fly 
where  I  can  never  see  her  more." 

After  this.  Colonel  Hubert  very  naturally  pre- 
ferred looking  on  from  a  distance,  to  making  any 
approach  that  might  disturb  the  declared  pnxpoae 
of  his  friend. 

^*'  By-standcrs  see  most,^. ...  is  an  old  proverb, 
nnd  all  such  speak  truly.  Frederick,  notwith- 
standing his  "  perfect  service,*"  was  not  by  many 
a  degree  so   near  discovering  the  true  state  of 
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Ifiw  Willouglibj's  feelings  as  his  firiend :  not, 
iniedd,  fhat  Colonel  Hubert  discovered  anything 
relating  to  himself,  but  he  saw  weariness  and 
diataste  in  the  movement  of  Agnes^s  head,  and 
the  mournful  expression  of  her  face,  even  before 
*ike  decisive  manoeuvre  by  which  she  escaped  from 
him,  who  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
i  confessing  himself  ^Ho  be  all  made  of  adoration, 
duty,  and  observance/' 

An  indescribable  sensation  of  pleasure  tingled 
through  the  veins  of  Colonel  Hubert  as  he  ob- 
served this,  but  the  next  moment  his  heart  re- 
proached him  with  a  bitter  pang.  '^  Am  I  then 
a  traitor  to  him  who  has  so  frankly  trusted  me  ?*" 
thought  he.  "  No,  by  Heaven  !  . . . .  Poor  Fre- 
derick ! . . . .  Angel  as  she  is,  he  well  deserves  her, 
for  from  the  very  first  he  has  thought  of  her,  and 
her  only  ; . . .  while  I . . . .  the  study  of  her  aunt'^s 
absurdities  I  deemed  the  more  attractive  specula- 
tion of  the  two  ....  Agnes,  you  are  avenged  !" 

The  good-humoured  Frederick,  mean  time, 
though  foiled  in  his  hope  of  engrossing  her, 
quickly  found  consolation  in  listening  to  Miss 
Peters,  who  confided  to  him  all  her  doubts  and 
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fears  respecting  the  possibility  of  her  friend's 
finding  courage  to  sing  before  so  large  an  au- 
dience. 

*'  For  God's  sake,  do  not  plague  her  about  it," 
said  he.  "  Though,  to  be  sure,  such  a  voice  as 
liers  would  be  enough  to  embellish  any  concert 
in  the  world." 

"  It  is  only  on  mamma's  account,"  replied  Mary, 
^^  that  I  am  anxious  for  it ; . . . .  she  has  been  so 
disappointed  about  Miss  Roberts  !....!  wish, 
after  Lucv's  next  duet  with  James,  while  Eliza- 
beth  is  accompanying  the  violoncello,  that  you 
would  contrive  to  get  near  her,  where  she  is  try- 
ing to  keep  out  of  the  way,  poor  thing  ! . . . .  and 
tell  her  that  my  mother  wishes  to  speak  to 
her." 

Frederick  readily  undertook  the  commission, 
not  ill  pleased  to  be  thus  confirmed  in  his  belief 
that  she  had  not  run  away  from  him,  but  for  some 
other  reason  which  he  had  not  before  understood. 
Miss  Peters  was  far  from  imagining  what  an 
effectual  means  she  had  hit  upon  for  making  her 
friend  Agnes  take  a  place  among  the  perfonneis. 
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She  liad  continued  to  sit  during  the  long  duet, 
triumphing  in  the  clever  management  that  had 
placed  her  out  of  the  way  of  everybody,  and 
perfectly  aware ....  though  she  by  no  means  ap- 
peared to  watch  him  steadily ....  that  Colonel 
Hubert  did  not  feel  at  all  more  gay  or  happy 
than  herself.  But,  lo  !  just  at  the  moment  indi- 
cated by  Mary,  the  smiling,  bowing,  handsome 
Frederick  Stephenson  contrived  civilly  and  silently 
to  make  his  way  between  crowded  rows  of  full- 
dressed  ladies  to  the  place  where  Agnes  fancied 
herself  in  such  perfect  security.  He  delivered 
his  message,  but  not  without  endeavouring  to 
make  her  understand  how  superlatively  happy  the 
commission  had  made  him. 

This  was  too  much ....  To  sit  within  the  same 
room  that  held  Colonel  Hubert,  without  his  tak- 
ing the  slightest  notice  of  her,  and  that,  too,  after 
all  the  sweet  delusive  visions  of  the  morning,  was 
quite  dreadful  enough,  without  having  to  find 
answers  for  words  she  did  not  hear,  and  dress  her 
fece  in  smiles,  when  she  was  so  very  much  dis- 
posed to  weep.     **  I  will  sing  every  song  they 
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will  let  me,''  thought  she.  "  111  or  well,  it  mat^ 
tcrs  not  now  ....  I  will  bear  anything  but  being 
talked  to !" 

Giving  the  eager  messenger  nothing  but  a 
ailent  nod  in  return  for  all  his  trouble,  Agnes 
again  rose,  and  made  her  way  to  Mrs.  Peters. 

It  chanced  that  Mary,  Lucy,  and  one  or  two 
other  ladies  were  in  consultation  with  her  at  a 
part  of  the  room  exactly  within  sight  of  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  who,  having  found  her  neighbours  civilly 
disposed  to  answer  all  her  questions,  had  thus  far 
remained  tolerably  contented  and  quiet.  But 
the  scene  she  now  witnessed  aroused  her  equally 
to  jealousy  and  astonishment.  Mrs.  Peters— 
who,  from  the  moment  she  had  deposited  her  on 
the  sofa,  had  never  bestowed  a  single  word  upon 
her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  very  carefully  out 
of  her  way, — ^had  hitherto  been  supposed  by  her 
self-satisfied  sister-in-law  to  be  too  much  occupied 
in  arranging  the  progress  of  the  musical  per- 
formance to  have  any  time  left  to  bestow  upon 
her  relations ;  yet  now  she  saw  her  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  devoting  her  whole  attention  to 
Agnes,  evidently  presenting  her  to  one  or  two  of 
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die  most  elegant-looking  among  her  company, 
and  finally  taking  her  by  the  hand,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  most  important  personage  present,  and 
leading  her  with  smiles,  and  an  air  of  the  most 
flattering  affection,  to  the  pianoforte. 

*^  Who  is  that  beautifal  girl,  ma'am  ?**'  said 
one  of  Mrs.  Bamaby's  talkative  neighbours, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  she  had  a  right,  in  her 
tun,  to  question  a  person  who  had  so  freely 
questioned  her. 

'*  What  girl,  ma'am  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Bama- 
by ;  for  use  so  lessens  marvel,  that  she  had  be- 
come almost  unconscious  of  the  uncommon  love- 
liness of  her  niece ;  or,  at  any  rate,  was  too 
constantly  occupied  by  other  concerns  to  pay 
much  attention  to  it. 

^^  That  young  lady  in  black  crape,  whom 
Mrs.  Peters  has  just  led  to  the  instrument .... 
Upon  my  word,  I  think  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
person  I  ever  saw !" 

^^  Oh  ! . . .  .  that 's  my  niece,  ma'am  ; . . . .  and 
I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  nonsense  my  sister 
Peters  has  got  in  her  head  about  her  ....  I  hope 
she  is  not  going  to  pretend  to  play  without  ask- 
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ing  my  leave.  It  »  time  I  Bhould  look  after 
her.*^  And  so  saying  the  indignant  Mrs.  Barnaby 
arose,  determined  upon  sharing  the  notice  at 
least,  if  not  the  fiivour,  bestowed  upon  her  do- 
pendant  kinswoman.  But  she  was  immediately 
compelled  to  reseat  herself  by  the  universal 
*'  Hush  I". .  . .  that  buzzed  around  her ;  for  at 
that  moment  the  superb  voice  of  Agnes  burst 
upon  the  room,  and  '*  startled  the  dull  ear"  of 
the  least  attentive  listener  in  it. 

The  effect  was  so  wholly  unlooked-for,  and  so 
great,  that  the  demonstration  of  it  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  to  overpower  so  young 
a  performer ;  Miss  Peters,  therefore,  the  moment 
the  song  was  over,  hastened  to  her  friend,  expect- 
ing to  find  her  agitated,  trembling,  and  in  want 
of  an  arm  to  support  her ;   but  instead  of  this  she 

found  Agnes  perfectly  tranquil apparently 

unconscious  of  having  produced  any  sensation  at 
all  in  the  company  at  large,  and  in  fact  looking, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  entered  the  room, 
happy  and  at  her  ease. 

The  cause  of  this  could  only  be  found  where 
Miss  Peters  never  thought  of  looking  far  it,— 
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^BiiDielyy  in  the  position  and  countenance  of  Co- 
Jopd  Habert.  He  had  not,  indeed,  yet  spoken 
iiDUch  to  her ;  but  enough,  at  least,  to  convince 
her  that  he  was  not  more  indifferent  than  in  the 
HMHcningy  and, ....  in  short,  enough  to  raise  her 
fipcNDa  the  miserable  state  of  dejection  and  annoy- 
imce  which  made  her  fly  with  such  irritated  feel- 
ings from  the  attentions  of  Frederick,  to  such  a 
state  of  joyous  hopefulness  as  made  her  almost 
giddily  unmindful  of  every  human  being  around 
her,  save  one. 

Though  Agnes  had  restlessly  leR  the  place 
whence  she  had  first  seen  Colonel  Hubert  en- 
sconce himself  in  a  comer,  apparently  as  far  from 
her  as  possible,  she  chose  another  equally  conve- 
nient for  tormenting  herself  by  watching  him,  and 
for  perceiving  also  that  nothing,  save  his  own 
will  and  pleasure,  detained  him  from  her.  From 
this, .  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  again  driven  by 
poor  Frederick ;  and  forgetting  her  shyness  and 
all  other  minor  evils  in  the  misery  of  being  talked 
to  when  her  heart  was  breaking,  she  determined 
upon  singbg,  solely  to  get  out  of  his  way. 

Her  false  courage,  however,  faded  fast  as  she 
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approa(;hed  the  instrument.  She  lemembeied, 
with  a  keenness  amounting  almost  to  agony, 
those  songs  of  the  morning  that  she  had  since 
been  rehearsing  in  spirit,  in  the  dear  belief  that 
they  had  charmed  away  his  stately  reserve  for 
ever;  and  she  was  desperately  meditating  the 
best  mode  of  making  a  precipitate  retreat,  when, 
on  reaching  the  spot  kept  sacred  to  the  performers 
and  their  music-desks,  she  perceived  Colonel 
Hubert  in  the  midst  of  them,  who  immediately 
placed  himself  at  her  side,  (where,  according  to 
rule,  he  had  no  business  to  be,)  and  asked  her  in 
a  whisper,  if  she  m(  ant  to  accompany  herself. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  this  most 
unexpected  address  was  violent  indeed.  Her 
whole  being  seemed  changed  in  a  moment.  Her 
heart  beat,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  recovered  hap- 
piness, and  she  literally  remembered  nothing  bat 
that  she  was  going  to  sing  to  him  again.  In 
answer  to  his  question,  she  said  with  a  smile  that 
made  him  very  nearly  as  forgetful  of  all  aroond 
as  herself,  ^^  Do  vou  think  I  had  better  do  it  ? 
....  Or  shall  I  ask  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  ask  no  one,"  he  replied. 
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^^And  what  shall  I  sing?"  again  whispered 
Agnes. 

*'  The  last  song  you  sang  this  morning,"  was 
the  reply. 

Orpheus  was  never  inspired  by  a  more  power- 
fill  feeling  than  that  which  now  animated  the 
renovated  spirit  of  Agnes,  and  she  performed 
as  she  never  had  performed  before. 

The  result  was  a  burst  of  applause,  that  ought, 
Melon  lis  regies^  to  have  been  overpowering  to 
her  feelings ;  yet  there  she  stood,  blushing  a  little 
certainly,  but  looking  as  light-hearted  and  as 
happy  as  the  Peri  when  readmitted  into  Para- 
dise. Just  at  this  moment,  and  exactly  as  Co- 
lonel Hubert  was  offering  his  arm  to  lead  her 
beck  again  to  a  place  among  the  company,  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  feathered,  rouged,  ringleted,  and  des- 
perately determined  to  share  the  honours  of  the 
hour,  made  her  way,  proud  in  the  consciousness 
of  attracting  an  hundred  eyes,  up  to  the  conspi- 
cuous place  where  Agnes  stood.  She  had  al- 
ready taken  Colonel  Hubert's  anu,  and  for  an 
instant  he  seemed  disposed  to  attempt  leading  her 
off  in   the  contrary  direction ;    but  if  he  really 
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nieditaicd  so  bold  a  measure,  he  was  completely 
foiled,  for  Mrs.  Baniaby,  laying  her  hand  on  his 
in  a  very  friendly  ^ay,  exclaimed  in  her  most 
fascinating  style  of  vivacity, — 

*'  No,  no.  Colonel ....  you  arc  vastly  oblig- 
ing ;  but  I  must  take  care  of  my  own  niece,  if 
you  please  !  . . . .  She  sings  just  like  her  poor 
mother,  my  dear  Mary,''  she  added,  changing  her 
tone  to  a  sentimental  whine. . . .  ^^  I  assure  you  it 
is  almost  too  much  for  my  feelings ;""  and  as  she 
said  this  she  drew  the  unhappy  Agnes  away, 
having  thrown  her  arm  round  her  waist,  while  she 
kissed  her  afTectedly  on  the  forehead. 

Colonel  Hubert  hovered  about  her  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  fascinations 
that  attracted  him,  they  were  apparently  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  another  personal  attack  from 
Mrs.  Bamaby. 

^'  What  a  crowd  !'*  she  exclaimed,  suddenly 
tuniing  towards  him.  ^^  Do,  Colonel,  give  me 
your  arm,  and  we  will  go  and  eat  some  ice  in  the 
other  room;"  upon  which  he  suddenly  retreated 
among  the  throng,  and  in  two  minutes  had  left 
the  house.     It  is  true,  that  at  the  moment  tlie 
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iridoir.60  audaciously  asked  for  his  arm,  Frederick 
Steplieiison  was  just  presenting  his  to  Agnes, 
which  it  is  possible  might  have  added  impulse  to 
the  velocity  of  this  sudden  exit ;  but  whichever 
was  the  primary  feeling,  both  together  were  more 
than  he  could  bear ;  and  accordingly,  like  many 
other  conquered  heroes,  he  sought  safety  in 
flight. 

Of  what  happened  in  that  room  during  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  poor  Agnes  could  have  given  no 
account ;  to  sing  again  she  assured  her  friends 
was  quite  beyond  her  power,  and  she  looked  so 
very  pale  and  so  very  miserable  as  she  said  this, 
that  they  believed  she  had  really  over-exerted 
herself ;  and,  delighted  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
her  one  song,  permitted  her  to  remain  unmolested 
by  further  solicitations. 

Frederick  Stephenson  also  doubted  not  that  the 
unusual  effort  she  had  made  before  so  large  a 
party  was  one  cause  of  her  evident  dejection, 
though  he  could  not  but  feci  that  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  her  aunt  were  likely  enough  to 
increase  this ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  no  time 
to  breathe  into  her  ear  the  tale  of  love  he  had 
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prepared  for  it  ;  so,  after  asking  Miss  Peters  if 
be  should  be  likely  to  find  her  friend  at  Rodney 
Place  on  the  following  morning,  and  rcceivinig 
from  her  a  cordial. ..."  Oh  !  yes,  certainly,"  he 
also  took  his  leave,  more  in  love  than  ever;  and 
though  mortified  by  the  disappointment  this  long- 
expected  evening  had  brought  him,  as  sanguine  as 
ever  in  his  hopes  for  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  was  one  of  the  last  guests  that 
departed,  as,  next  to  the  pleasure  of  being  made 
love  to,  the  gratification  of  finding  herself  in  a 
large  party,  with  the  power  of  calling  the  giver 
of  it  her  ^'  dear  sister,"  ranked  highest  in  her 
present  estimation.  Agnes  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  her  signal  to  depart ;  but  no  sooner  was  she 
shut  lip  in  tlie  fiy  with  her  than  she  heartily 
wished  herself  back  again,  for  a  torrent  of  scold- 
ing was  poured  forth  upon  her  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  painful. 

"  And  it  is  thus,  ungrateful  viper  as  you  are, 
that  you  reward  my  kindness  ! . . . .  Never  have 
you  deigned  to  tell  me  that  you  could  sing .... 
no,  you  wicked,  wicked  creature,  you  leave  me  to 
find  it  out  by  accident ;  while  your  new  friends, 
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or  ifeUher  new  stnuigen,  are  made  your  confidants, 
-*-  whQe  I  am  to  sit  by  and  look  like  a  fool,  be- 
cause I  never  heard  of  it  before  ! ^ 

^^  It  was  only  because  there  was  a  pianoforte 
there,  aunt. ...  I  cannot  sing  without  one.''' 

**  Ungrateful  wretch ! . . . .  reproaching  me  with 
not  spending  my  last  shilling  in  buying  pianofortes ! 
But  I  will  tell  you,  miss,  what  your  fine  sing- 
ing shall  end  in. . . .  You  shall  go  upon  the  stage 
....  mark  my  words  ....  you  shall  go  upon  the 
stage,  Miss  Willoughby,  and  sing  for  your  bread. 
No  husband  of  mine  shall  ever  be  taxed  to  main- 
tain such  a  mean-spirited,  ungrateftil,  conceited 
upstart  as  you  are  !'*'' 

Agnes  attempted  no  farther  explanation ;  and 
the  silent  tears  these  revilings  drew,  were  too  well 
in  accordance  with  her  worn-out  spirits  and  sink- 
ing heart  to  be  very  painful.  She  only  longed 
for  her  closet,  and  the  unbroken  stillness  of  night, 
that  she  might  shed  them  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. But  this  was  destined  to  be  a  night  of 
disappointments,  for  even  this  melancholy  en- 
joyment was  denied  her. 

On  arriving  at  their  lodgings,  the  door  was 
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opened  by  the  servant  of  the  house;  and  when 
Mis.  liarnaby  imperiously  demanded,  ^^  Where 
is  my  maid  ?  . . . .  where  is  Jemingham  ?^  she 
was  told  that  Jemingham  had  gone  out,  and  was 
not  yet  returned. 

Now  Jemingham  was  an  especial  &voariie 
with  her  mistress,  being  a  gossip  and  a  sycophant 
of  the  first  order;  and  the  delinquency  of  not 
being  come  home  at  very  nearly  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  elicited  no  expression  of  anger,  but 
a  good  deal  of  alarm. 

"  Dear  me !  ....  what  can  have  become  ot 
her  ?  , .  , ,  Poor  dear  girl,  I  fear  she  must  have 
met  with  some  accident !  .  . . .  What  o'clock  was 
it  when  she  went  out  ?"^ . , , ,  Such  questionings 
lasted  till  the  stairs  were  mounted,  and  the  lady 
had  entered  her  bed-room. 

But  no  sooner  did  she  reach  the  commode  and 
place  her  candle  upon  it,  than  she  uttered  a  ire* 
mendous  scream,  followed  by  exclamations  which 
speedily  explained  to  Agnes  and  the  servant  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  her.  ^^  I  am  robbed 
—I  am  ruined  ! . . . .  Look  here ! . .  • .  look  here ! 
....  my  box  broken  open,  and  eveiy  &rtliiiig  of 
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money  go&e ....  All  my  forks  too  !  ... .  all  my 
8fomi»i  ^d  my  cream-jugf  and  my  mustard-* 
pot ! ....  I  am  ruined  —  I  am  robbed  !  . . . .  But 
yoa  tludl  be  answerable, '—  the  mistress  of  the 
house  shall  be  answerable. . . .  You  must  have  let 
the  thieves  in ... .  you  must,  for  the  house-door 
was  not  broke  open."" 

The  girl  of  the  house  looked  exceedingly  terri- 
fied, and  asked  if  she  had  not  better  call  up  her 
mistress. 

"  To  be  sure  you  had,  you  fool ! . . . .  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  sleep  in  a  room  where  thieves 
have  been  suffered  to  enter  while  I  was  out  ?  . . . . 
How  do  I  know  but  they  may  be  lurking  about 
still,  waiting  to  murder  me  ?" 

The  worthy  widow  to  whom  the  house  be- 
longed speedily  joined  the  group  in  nightcap 
and  bedgown,  and  listened  half  awake  to  Mrs. 
Bamaby^s  clamorous  account  of  her  misfortune. 

As  soon  as  she  began  to  understand  the  state* 
ment,  which  was  a  good  deal  encumbered  by 
lamentations  and  threats,  the  quiet  little  old 
woman,  without  appearing  to  take  the  least 
offence  at  the  repeated  assertion  that  she  must 
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have  let  the  thieves  in  henelf,  turned  to  her  sei^ 
vant  and  said,^- 

"  Is  the  lady's  maid  come  in,  Sally  ?*' 

^'  No,  roa'^am/"  said  Sally ;  ^^  she  has  nerer 
come  back  since  she  went  out  with  the  gentle* 
man*'s  servant  as  corned  to  fetch  her." 

^'  Then  you  may  depend  upon  it,  ma^am,  that 
His  your  maid  as  have  robbed  you,"  said  the 
landladv. 

*'  My  maid ! What !  Jemingham  ?  . . . .  Im- 
possible !  . . . .  She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  world—' 
an  innocent  creature  that  I  had  away  &om  schodl 
....  ^Tis  downright  impossible,  and  I  never  will 
believe  it." 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  widow,  *'  let  it  be 
who  it  will,  it  wonH  be  possible  to  catch  ^em  to- 
night ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  bed,  far 
the  poor  young  lady  looks  pale  and  frightened ; 
....  and  to-morrow  morning,  ma^am,  I  would  re- 
commend your  asking  Mr.  Peters  what  is  best 
to  be  done." 

''  And  how  am  I  to  be  sure  that  there  are  bo 
thieves  in  the  house  now  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Bexnaby. 
. . .  *^  Open  the  doorof  your  closet,  Agnes,  and  look 
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under  the  beds ; .  • . .  and  you,  Mrs.  Crocker,  you 
must  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  down  stairs 
and  up  stairs,  and  everywhere,  before  I  lay  my 
poor  dear  head  upon  my  pillow. ...  I  don'^t  choose 
to  have  my  throat  cut,  I  promise  you.  —  Good 
Heavens !  ....  What  will  Major  Allen  say  ?" 

*^  I  don't  think,  ma^am,  that  we  should  any  of 
U8  like  to  have  our  throats  cut,"  replied  Mrs. 
Crocker ;  ^^  and  luckily  there  is  no  great  likelihood 
of  it,  I  &ncy  ....  Good  night,  ladies.**^ 

And  without  waiting  for  any  further  discussion, 
the  sleepy  mistress  of  the  mansion  crept  back  to 
bed  • . . .  her  hand-maiden  followed  her  example, 
and  Agnes  was  left  alone  to  receive  upon  her  de- 
voted head  the  torrent  of  lamentations  by  which 
the  bereaved  Mrs.  Bamaby  gave  vent  to  her  sor- 
rows during  great  part  of  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning  the  widow  took  Mrs. 
Crocker^s  very  reasonable  advice,  and  repaired  to 
Rodney  Place  in  time  to  find  Mr.  Peters  before 
he  set  off  on  his  daily  walk  to  Bristol.  Agnes, 
pale,  fatigued,  and  heavy-hearted,  accompanied 
her,  and  so  striking  was  the  change  in  her  appear- 
ance from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before,  that 
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those  of  the  party  round  the  breakfafit-tablcy  who 
best  loved  her,  were  much  more  pleased  than 
pained,  when  they  learned  that  the  cause  of  her 
bad  night  and  consequent  ill  looks,  was  her  aunt^s 

a 

having  been  robbed  of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
and  a  few  articles  of  plate. 

They  were  too  judicious,  however,  to  mention 
their  satisfaction,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  widow 
received  from  all  the  party  a  very  suitable  mea- 
sure of  condolence.  Mr.  Peters  indeed  did  much 
more  than  condole  with  her,  for  he  cordially  offered 
his  assistance  ;  and  it  was  soon  settled,  by  his  ad- 
vice, that  Mrs.  Bamaby  should  immediately  ac- 
company him  to  the  mayor,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  instructions  of  a  lawyer 
to  whom  he  immediately  dispatched  a  note,  re- 
questing that  he  would  meet  them  forthwith 
l>efore  the  magistrate.  The  carriage  was  then 
ordered :  Agnes,  by  the  advice  of  all  parties^  was 
left  at  Rodney  Place ;  and  Mrs.  Bamaby,  some- 
what comforted,  but  still  in  great  tribulation,  set 
off  in  her  dear  sister*s  coach  (her  best  consolation) 
to  testify  before  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  not  orij 
that  she  had  been  robbed,  but  that  there  cer- 
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tftinly  was  some  reason  to  suppose  her  maid  Jer* 
ningliam  the  thief. 

Mr.  Peters  found  his  lawyer  ready  to  receive 
them,  who,  after  hearing  the  lady's  statement, 
obtained  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Eliza- 
beth Jacks  and  of  William (surname  un- 
known), groom  or  valet,  or  both,  to  Major  Allen, 
lodging  at  Gloucester  Row,  Clifton.  The  widow 
had  very  considerable  scruples  concerning  the 
implication  of  this  latter  individual ;  but  having 
allowed  that  she  thought  he  must  be  the  ^^  gen- 
tleman's servant'**  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Crocker's 
maid  as  having  accompanied  Jemingham  when 
she  left  the  house,  she  was  assured  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  include  him  ;  and  she  finally  con- 
sented, on  its  being  made  manifest  to  her  that,  if 
he  proved  innocent,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  obtaining  his  release.  Mrs.  Bamaby 
was  then  requested  accurately  to  describe  the 
persons  of  her  maid  and  her  supposed  companion, 
which  she  did  very  distinctly,  and  with  the  less 
difficulty,  because  the  persons  of  both  were  re- 
markable. 

**  There  wasn'*t  another  man  likely  to  be  in 
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her  company,  was  there,  ma^am  ?"  said  a  constable 
who  was  in  attendance  in  the  office. 

'^No,"  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby  confidently,  "I 
don't  know  any  one  at  all  likely  to  be  with  her. 
I  am  almost  sure  that  she  had  not  any  other 
acquaintance.'*'* 

"  But  the  man  might,"  observed  another 
official. 

*'  That'^s  true,"'  rejoined  the  first,  "and  there- 
fore I  strongly  suspect  that  I  saw  the  giil  and 
the  man  too  enter  a  house  on  the  quay  just  fit 
for  such  sort  of  company ;  .  .  .  .  but  there  was 
another  fellow  along  with  them." 

"  Then  we  will  charge  you  with  the  wammt, 
Miles,"  said  the  magistrate.  ^'  If  you  can  succeed 
in  taking  them  into  custody  at  once,  it  ia  highly 
probable  that  you  may  be  able  to  recover  the 
property." 

This  hint  rendered  the  widow  extremely  uigent 
that  no  time  should  be  lost ;  and  in  case  the  con- 
stable should  succeed  in  finding  them  at  the 
place  he  had  named,  she  consented  to  remain  in 
a  room  attached  to  the  office,  that  no  time  might 
be  lost  in  identifying  the  parties. 
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<^  There  will  be  so  harm,  I  suppose,  in 
taking  the  other  fellow  on  suspicion,  if  I  find 
them  still  together  ?^  said  the  constable  ;  adding, 
*'  I  rather  think  I  know  something  of  that  t'^other 
chap  already.'*^  He  received  authority  to  do  this, 
and  then  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Bamaby,  her 
&ithful  squire,  Mr.  Peters,  and  the  lawyer,  seated 
on  three  stools  in  a  dismal  sort  of  apartment 
within  the  office,  the  lady,  at  least,  being  in  a  state 
of  very  nervous  expectation.  This  position  was 
not  a  pleasant  one ;  but  fortunately  it  did  not 
last  long,  for  in  considerably  less  than  an  hour 
they  were  requested  to  return  into  the  office,  the 
three  prisoners  being  arrived. 

Mr.  Peters  gave  the  lady  his  arm,  and  they 
entered  by  a  door  exactly  facing  the  spot  on 
which  stood  the  three  persons  just  brought  in, 
with  the  constable  and  two  attendant  officers 
behind  them.  The  group,  as  expected,  consisted 
of  two  men  and  a  girl,  which  latter  was  indeed 
the  tall  and  slender  Betty  Jacks,  and  no  other ; 
the  man  at  her  left  hand  was  William,  the 
Major  s  civil  groom  ;  and  he  at  her  right  was .... 
no,  it  was  impossible, ....  yet  she  could  not 
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mistake  ....  it  must  be,  and,  in  (act,  it  irig  tkit 
pattern  of  faithful  friendship,  Captain  Maintiy ! 

Mrs.  Bamaby^s  agitation  was  now^  beyond  all 
suspicion  of  affectation,  very  considerable,  and 
his  worship  obligingly  ordered  a  glass  of  waler 
and  a  chair,  which  having  been  procured  and 
profited  by,  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  the  pri- 
soners. 

"  Yes  !'\  . . .  she  answered  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh. 

*'  Can  you  point  them  out  by  name  .'*" 

*'  The  girl  is  my  maid  Jer ....  Betty  Jacks 
....  that  man  is  William,  Major  Allen^s  groom 
....  and  that  other .  . . ." 

"  You  had  better  stop  there,**'  intenupted  the 
self-styled  captain,  '^  or  you  may  chance  to  say 
more  than  you  know." 

'•  You  had  better  be  silent,  I  promise  yon,** 
said  the  magistrate.  ^^Pray,  ma'^am,  do  you 
know  that  person  .^  . . .  .  Did  you  ever  see  him 
before  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  before,*^  replied  Mm. 
Bamaby,  who  was  pale  in  spite  of  her  rouge ; 
for  the  recollection  of  all  the  affectionate  inftiiaey 
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had  iritiiassed  between  this  man  and  ber 
affiuiced  Major  turned  her  very  sick,  and  it  was 
qnila  aa  much  as  she  could  do  to  articukte. 

*^  I  should  be  sorry,  ma^am,  to  trouble  you  with 
mj  unnecessary  questions,*^  said  the  magistrate ; 
Hbut  I  must  beg  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  please, 
vbere  it  is  you  have  seen  him,  and  what  he  is 
called?" 

'    *^  I  saw  him  in  the  Mall  at  Clifton,  sir/' .... 
replied  Mrs.  Bamaby. 

^^  And  many  an  honest  man  besides  me  may 
have  been  seen  in  the  Mall  at  Clifton/^  said  the 
mi^isant  Captain  Maintry  laughing. 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  anywhere  else, 
ma'am?'' 

**  No,  sir,  never." 

*^  Pray,  was  he  then  in  company  with  that 
groom?" 

''  No,"  ....  replied  the  widow  &ltering. 

Maintry  laughed  again. 

*^  You  cannot  then  swear  that  you  suspect  him 
of  having  robbed  you  ?" 

**  No,  sir." 

Here  the  constable  whispered  something  in  the 
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ear  of  the  magistrate,  vho  nodded,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  examination. 

^'Did  you  hear  this  man'^s  name  mentioned, 
madam,  when  you  saw  him  in  the  Mall  f^ 

''  Yes,  sir,  I  did.^ 

^^  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
business,'^  interrupted  Maintry,  "  and  therefore 
you  have  no  right  to  ask  it." 

"  I  suspect  that  you  have  called  yourself  in 
this  city  by  more  names  than  one,''  replied  the 
magistrate;  "and  I  have  a  right  to  discover 
this  if  I  can. . . .  By  what  name  did  you  hear 
him  called  when  you  saw  him  at  Clifton, 
ma'am  ?" 

*'  I  heard  him  called  Captain  Maintry." 

"  Captain  indeed  ! . . .  These  fellows  are  all 
captains  and  majors,  I  think,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, making  a  memorandum  of  the  name.  Mn. 
Bamaby's  heart  sunk  within  her.  She  remem- 
bered the  promise  of  marriage,  and  that  so  acutely 
as  almost  to  make  her  forget  the  business  tliat 
brought  her  there. 

The  magistrate  and  the  lawyer,  however,  woe 
less  oblivious,  and  proceeded  in  the  usuml  maib- 
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ner  to  diacover  whether    there   were    safficient 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  any  of  the  parties 
to  justify  committal.     The  very  first    question 
addressed  to  Betty  Jacks  settled  the  business, 
for  she  began  crying  and  sobbing  at  a  piteous 
laie,  and  said,  ^^  If  mistress  will  forgive  me  I  '11 
tell  her  all  about  it,  and  a  great  deal  more  too  ; 
and  'twasnH   my  fault,    nor  William's  neither, 
half  so  much  as  Joe  Purdham's,  for  he  set  us 
00  ;^   and  she  indicated    Joe  Purdham  with  a 
finger  which,  as  her  lengthy  arm  reached  within 
an  inch  of  his  nose,  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  intended  to  act  as  index. 
But  had  this  been  insufficient,  the  search  insti- 
tuted  on   the  persons  of  the  trio  would  have 
supplied  all  the  proof  wanted.     Very  nearly  all 
the  money  was  discovered  within  the  lining  of 
Purdham^s  hat ;  the  pockets  of  Betty  were  heavy 
with  forks  and  spoons,  and  the  cream-jug  and 
mustard-pot,    carelessly    enveloped    each    in    a 
pocket-handkerchief,  were  lodged  upon  the  person 
of  William. 

In  a  word,  the  parties  were  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified and  committed  to  prison ;  the  property  of 
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Mrs.  Barnaby  was  in  a  iair  way  of  being  restored, 
and  her  very  disagreeable  business  at  Bristol  done 
and  over,  leaving  nothing  but  a  ride  back  in  her 
sister*8  coach  to  be  accomplished « 

Mr.  Peters  offered  his  arm  to  lead  her  out, 
and  with  a  dash  of  honest  triumph  at  having  so 
ably  managed  matters,  said,  ^^  Well,  madam .... 
I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  termination  of 
this  business  ?^^ 

What  a  question  for  Mrs.  Barnaby  to 
answer !  . . .  .  Pleased  ! . . . .  Was  she  pleased  ? 
....  Pleased  at  having  every  reason  in  the  worid 
to  believe  that  she  had  given  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage to  the  friend  and  associate  of  a  common 
thief! ....  But  the  spirit  of  the  widow  did  not 
forsake  her ;  and,  after  one  little  hysterical  gupf 
she  replied  by  uttering  a  thousand  thanks,  and 
a  million  assurances  that  nothing  could  possiUj 
be  more  satisfactory. 

She  was  not,  however,  quite  in  a  condition  to 
meet  the  questionings  which  would  probaUe 
await  her  at  Rodney  Place ;  and  as  Mr.  Petos 
did  not  return  in  the  carriage,  she  ordered  the 
man  to  set  her  down  at  Sion  Row.    Sb^  oonld 
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not  lefttte  to  Mrs.  Crocker  the  satis&ction  of 
knowing  that  Jemingham  was  the  thief,  that 
Jemingham  was  committed  to  prison,  and  that 
she  was  bound  over  to  prosecute ;  but  it  was  all 
uttered  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  then  she  shut 
^erself  in  her  drawing-room  to  take  counsel 
with  herself  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  get  her 
out  of  this  terrible  scrape  without  confessing 
either  to  Mr.  Peters  or  any  one  else  that  she  had 
ever  got  into  it. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  she  might  easily 
plead  illness  and  fetigue  to  excuse  her  seeing  any- 
body;  and  as  it  was  not  till  the  day  following 
that  she  expected  the  return  of  the  Major,  she 
had  still  some  hours  to  meditate  upon  the  ways 
and  means  of  extricating  herself. 

Towards  night  she  became  more  tranquil,  for 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do. . . .  She 
would  meet  him  as  fondly  as  ever,  and  then  so 
play  her  game  as  to  oblige  him  to  let  her  look 
at  the  promise  she  had  given.  *^  Once  within 
reach  of  my  hand,^  thought  she,  "  the  danger 
will  be  over.^**  This  scheme  so  effectually  cheered 
her  spirits,  that  when  Agnes  returned  home  in 
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the  evening  she  had  no  reason  whatever  to  suft* 
pect  that  her  aunt  had  anything  particukrlj  dis- 
agreeable upon  her  mind, ....  for  she  only  called 
her  a  fool  twice,  and  threatened  to  send  her  upon 
the  stage  three  times. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MAJOR  ALLEN  PAYS  A  VISIT  AT  BATH  PRODUCTIVE  OF 
IMPORTANT  RESULTS.  —  SYMPATHY  BETWEEN  HIMSELF 
AND  THE  WIDOW  BARNABY. EXCHANGE  IS  NO  ROB- 
BERY.    VALEDICTORY   COMPLIMENTS. 

The  adventures  of  Major  Allen  have  no  con- 
nexion with  this  narrative,  excepting  as  far  as  the 
widow  Bamaby  is  concerned,  and  therefore  with 
his  business  at  Bath,  or  anything  he  did  there, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  recording  about 
ten  minutes'*  conversation  which  he  chanced  to 
have  with  one  individual  of  a  party  with  whom  he 
passed  the  evening  after  his  arrival. 

Among  the  many  men  of  various  ages  who 
were  accustomed  to  meet  together  wherever  those 
who  live  by  their  wits  were  likely  to  prosper, 
there  was  on  this  occasion  one  young  man  who 
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had  but  recently  eyinced  the  bad  toibitioB  o^ 

I 

belonging  to  the  set.  Major  Allen  had  neter  HM 
him  before ;  but  hearing  him  named  as  a  ftntottt 
fine  fellow  who  was  likely  to  do  them  honefor,  he 
scrupled  not  to  converse  with  perfect  freedom  h^ 
fore  him.  The  most  interesting  thing  he  had  to 
record  since  the  party  last  met,  was  the  history  of 
his  engagement  with  the  widow  Bamaby,  whoni 
he  very  complacently  described  as  extremely 
handsome,  passionately  in  love  with  him,  tod 
possessed  of  a  noble  fortune  both  in  money  and 
land. 

The  Nestor  of  the  party  asked  him  with  very 
friendly  anxiety  if  he  had  been  careful  to  ascei^ 
tain  what  the  property  really  was,  as  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  handsome  widows  to  appear 
richer  than  they  were. 

**  Thank  you  for  nothing,  most  sage  conjuror,* 
replied  the  gay  Major ;  ^^  age  has  not  thinned 
my  flowing  hair ;  but  I  ^m  not  such  a  greenhoin 
neither  as  to  walk  blindfold.  Tn  the  first  place, 
the  lady  is  sister-in-law  to  old  Peters,  one  of  alia 
wealthiest  of  turtle-eaters,  and  it  was  from  one  tf 
his  daughters  that  I  learned  the  real  state  of 


-{iipr  /dUlli^r«-«l  authority  that  may  be  the  better 

fjlqiepdied  -oOf  becausje,  though  they  receive  her 

ifffkjfBt^^  and  all  that,  it  is  quite  evident  that 

ibey,  are  by .  no  means  very  fond  of  her.  •  •  *  In 

l^ot,  they  are  rather  a  stiff-backed  generation, 

^fdifoeas  my  vidow  is  as  gay  as  a  lark.''^ 

j .  ^^1$  she  a  Bristol  woman  ?^  inquired  one  of 

Ahe.party. 

..   **  No,  she  is  from  Devonshire,^'  was  the  reply. 

?*The  name  of  her  place  is  *  Silverton  Park  J* '' 

**  Silverton  in  Devonshire  ?'**   said  the  young 
stranger.     **  May  I  ask  the  lady'^s  name,  sir  ?"*' 
.  **  Her  name  is  Bamaby,*^  replied  M^or  Allen 
briskly  ;    ^^  do   you  happen   to  know  anything 
about  her  ?"" 

"  The  widow  Bamaby  of  Silverton  ?  . . .  Oh  ! 
to  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  fine  woman  she  is  too^ — 
no  doubt  of  it.  She  is  the  widow  of  our  apothe- 
cary.** 

"  The  widow  of  an  apothecary  ?  . . . .  No  such 
thing,  sir;  you  mistake  altogether,^  replied  the 
Major.  '^  Do  you  happen  to  know  such  a  place 
as  SUverton  Park  ?'' 

**  I  never  heard  of  such  a  park,  sir ;  but  I 
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know  Silverton  well  enoug^^  said  the  yom^ 
man,  ^^  and  I  know  her  house,  or  what  was  her 
house,  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  &ther^8,  which 
is  at  no  great  distance  &om  it  neither.  And  I 
know  the  shop  and  the  bow-window  belonging  to 
it,  and  a  very  pretty  decent  dwelling^hoaae  it 
is." 

Major  Allen  grew  fidgety ;  he  wanted  to  hear 
more,  but  did  not  approve  the  publicity  of  the 
conversation,  and  contrived  at  the  moment  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  but  contrived  also  to  make  an  ap* 
pointment  with  his  new  acquaintance  to  break&st 
together  on  the  following  morning ;  and  before 
their  allowance  of  tea  and  toast  was  dispatched. 
Major  Allen  was  not  only  fully  disenchanted  qft- 
specting  Silverton  Park,  and  the  four  beautiful 
greys,  but  quite  au  fait  of  the  reputation  for 
running  up  bills  which  his  charmer  had  enjoyed 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  worthy  apothe- 
cary. 

It  was  this  latter  portion  of  the  discourse  whidh 
completed  the  extinction  of  the  Major^s  paarioDy 
and  this  so  entirely,  that  he  permitted  himself 
not  to  inquire,  as  he  easily  might  have  done,  into 
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Uie  actual  state  of  the  widow'*s  finances ;  but, 
feeding  kiiturelf  on  the  edge  of  a  very  firightfiil 
pfecq>iee^  he  ran  off  in  the  contrary  direction  too 
&st  to  see  if  there  were  any  safe  mode  of  de- 
aeending  without  a  tumble.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  the  snug  little  property  actually 
in  possession  of  his  Juno,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  his  honourable  ambition,  even  had  he 
been  as  sure  of  her  having  and  holding  it,  as  she  was 
herself;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  rated  his  own 
price  in  the  matrimonial  market  rather  highly, — ^had 
great  &ith  in  the  power  of  his  height  and  &shion- 
able  tournure^  and  confidence  unbounded  in  his 
laige  eyes  and  collier  Grec.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  had  failed  more  than  once,  and  that  too 
*^  when  the  fair  cause  of  all  his  pain^  had  given 
him  great  reason  to  believe  that  she  admired  him 
much ;  nevertheless,  his  self-approval  was  in  no 
degree  lessened  thereby,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be, 
80  long  as  he  could  oil  and  trim  his  redundant 
whiskers  without  discovering  a  grey  hair  in 
them. 

In  short,  what  with  his  well-sustained  value 
for  himself,  and  his  much  depreciated  value  for 
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the  widow,  he  left  Bath  boiling  with  tb^  at  t&^ 
deception  pntctised  upon  him,  and  airived  at 
Clifton  detennined  to  trust  to  his  skill  for  obtun- 
ing  a  peaceable  restitution  of  the  promise  of 
marriage,  without  driving  his  Juno  to  any  mea- 
sures that  might  draw  upon  them  the  observation 
of  the  public,  a  tribunal  before  which  he  was  by 
no  means  desirous  of  appearing. 

The  state  of  Mrs.  Baraaby'*s  mind  respecting 
this  same  promise  of  marriage  has  already  been 
described,  wherefore  it  may  be  perceived  that 
when  Major  Allen  made  his  next  morning  visit  at 
Sion  Row,  a  much  greater  degree  of  sympathy 
existed  between  himself  and  the  widow  than 
either  imagined.  It  was  in  the  tactics  of  both, 
however,  to  meet  without  any  appearance  of 
diminished  tenderness;  and  when  he  entered 
with  the  smile  that  had  so  often  gladdened  her 
fond  heart,  she  stretched  out  a  hand  to  welcome 
him  with  such  softness  of  aspect  as  made  the  de- 
luded gentleman  tremble  to  think  how  difficolt  a 
task  lay  before  him. 

Neither  was  Mrs.  Bamaby^s  heart  at  all  more 
at  ease.     Who  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
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vdent  gresaiue  with  whidi  that  hand  waa  held  ? 
..• . .  Who  eottld  have  thought  that  while  gaung 
upon  hec  in  silence  that  seemed  to.  indicate  feel- 
ings too  strong  for  words,  he  was  occupied  solely 
in  meditating  how  best  he  could  get  rid  of  her 
for  ever  ? 

The  conversation  was  preluded  by  a  pretty, 
well-sustained  passage  of  affectionate  inquiries 
concerning  the  period  of  absence,  and  then  the 
A^jor  ejaculated. . . .  ^'  Yes,  my  sweet  friend  !  . . . . 
I  have  been  well  in  health, ....  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable what  fancies  a  man  truly  in  love  finds 
to  torment  himself  !""...  .Whilst  the  widow  men- 
tally answered  him, .  .  .  .  ^*  Perhaps  you  were 
a&aid  I  might  see  your  friend  Maintry  stuck  up 
in  the  pillory,  or  peeping  at  me  through  the 
county  prison  windows  ;"....  but  aloud  she  only 
said  with  a  smile  a  little  forced, . . . .  ^^  What 
fiucies.  Major  ?^ 

^^  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you,'*''  he  replied ; 
^*  you  will  think  me  so  weak,  so  capricious  r 

This  word  capricious  sounded  pleasantly  to 
the  widow'^s  ears ....  it  seemed  to  hint  at  some 
change  — some  infidelity  that   might  make  her 
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task  an  easier  one  than  she  expected,  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  gaiety,  she  said, — 

'^  Nay ....  if  such  be  the  case,  speak  out  with- 
out a  shadow  of  reserve,  Major  Allen ;  for  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  admire 
so  much  as  sincerity.'" 

"  Sincerity  !*"  muttered  the  half  entrapped  for- 
tune hunter  aside. ..."  Confound  her  sincerity  r 
....  and  then  replied  aloud,  —  '*  Will  you  pro- 
mise, dear  friend,  to  forgive  me  if  I  confess  to 
you  a  fond  folly  ?^ 

Mrs.  Baruaby  quaked  all  over ;  she  felt  as  if 
fresh  grappling-irons  had  been  thrown  over  her, 
and  that  escape  was  impossible.  "  Nay,  really,^ 
said  she,  after  a  momenf^s  reflection ;  "  I  think 
fond  follies  are  too  young  a  joke  for  us.  Major; 
they  may  do  very  well  for  Agnes,  perhaps .... 
but  I  think  you  and  I  ought  to  know  better  by 
this  time. ...  If  I  can  but  make  him  quarrel  with 
me,""  thought  she, . . . . "  that  would  be  better 
still !" 

'^  If  I  can  but  once  more  coax  her  to  let  me 
have  my  way,^**  thought  he, ....  *^  the  buainesi 
would  be  over  in  a  moment !" 
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**  Beauty  like  yours  is  of  no  age  !**  lie  ex- 
claimed ;  *^  it  is  immortal  as  the  passion  it  in- 
spires, and  when  joined  with  such  a  heart  and 
temper  as  you  possess  becomes . . .  .^ 

**  I  <l«y  assure  you,  Major,*"  said  the  widow,  in- 
terrupting him  rather  sharply,  "  you  will  do  wrong 
if  you  reckon  much  upon  my  temper  ....  it  never 
was  particularly  good,  and  I  can^t  say  I  think  it 
grows  better." 

"  Oh !  say  not  so,  for  this  very  hour  I  am 
going  to  put  it  to  the  test  ....  I  want  you 
to ... . 

"  Pray,  Major,  do  not  ask  me  to  do  anything 
particularly  obliging ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
in  no  humour  for  it. . . .  It  has  occurred  to  me 
more  than  once.  Major  Allen,  since  you  set  off 
so  suddenly,  that  it  is  likely  enough  there  may 
be  another  lady  in  the  case,  and  that  the  promise 
you  got  out  of  me  was  perhaps  for  no  other  pur- 
pose in  the  world  but  to  make  fun  of  me  by 
shewing  it  to  her." 

"  Hell  and  furies  !**  growled  the  Major  in- 
wardly, **  she  will  stick  to  me  like  a  leech  !" 

"  Oh !  dream   not  of  such  villany !"    he  ex- 
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ckimed  ;  ^^  it  was  concerning  ditft  dmt  proiUito 
that  I  wished  to  speak  to  70a,  mj  sweet  llntliiif 
....  Methinks  that  promise  ....'**  .  •'  \\f 

*'*'  I  tell  you  what,  Major  Allen»^  died  thc» 
widow  vehemently,  ^^  if  you  donH  let  me  see  that 
promise  this  very  moment,  nothing  on  earth  shaft 
persuade  me  that  you  have  not  given  it  in  jest  lii^ 
some  other  woman."* 

"  Good  Heaven  !'\  . . .  he  replied ;  **  what  a 
moment  liave  you  chosen  for  the  expreasioD  of 
this  cruel  suspicion  !  I  was  on  the  very  veige  of 
telling  YOU  that  I  deemed  such  a  promise  un- 
worthy a  love  so  pure  —  so  perfect  as  ours  ;  and' 
therefore,  if  you  would  indulge  my  fond  desiic^ 
you  would  let  each  of  us  receive  our  promise 
back  again.**' 

The  Major  was  really  and  truly  in  a  state  of 
the  most  violent  perturbation  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  fearing  that  the  fond  and  jealous  widow 
might  suspect  the  truth,  and  hold  his  pledge  witb 
a  tenacity  beyond  his  power  to  conquer.  He 
had,  however,  no  sooner  spoken,  than  a  smile  cf 
irrepressible  delight  banished  the  irowns  in  whidU 
she  had  dressed  herself,  and  she  uttered  in  a  voiee 


ol  tiid^ficifc  ttiiftcted  wtH&ctioB,  • . .  <5  Ufwk 
wfllKillyfb  that,  Major  AUeii^  I  cuiH  fuipaiot 
miiy  longer,  you  Inow,  tint  joli  bare  gt^^a'-mine 
to  aniriMK  elae.^ 

•  ^  AMiuedly  not,  most  beautiful  angel  T  cried 
the  deligfated  lover:  ^'  thus,  then,  let  us  give 
back  these  paper  ties,  and  be  bound  only 
by ....'' 

The  ^idow  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
document  which  he  had  already  taken  from  his 
podcet-book;  but  to  yield  this,  though  he  had 
no  wish  to  keep  it,  was  not  the  object  nearest 
bifl  heart;  holding  it,  therefore,  playAilly  above 
bis  head,  he  said,  ^^  Let  not  one  of  us,  dearest, 
seem  more  ready  than  the  other  in  this  act  of 
mutual  confidence  !  . .  . .  give  mine  with  one 
band,  as  you  receive  your  own  with  the  other.*" 

"  Now  then  !''. . . .  said  Mrs.  Bamaby,  ear- 
gerly  extending  both  her  hands,  in  order  at  once 
to  give  and  take. 

**  Now  then  !'* replied  the  Major  joyously, 

imitating  her  action;  and  the  next  instant  each 
bad  seized  the  paper  held  by  the  other  with  an 
avidity  greatly  resembling  that  with  which  a  zealousi 
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player  pounces  upon  the  king  when  she  has  thri 
ace  in  the  hand  at  ^^  shorts.^' 

"  Now,  Mrs.  BamabV)  I  will  wish  you  good 
morning,''"  said  the  gentleman,  bowing  low  as  ht 
tore  the  little  document  to  atoms. . . .  ^*  I  hmve 
been  fortunate  enough,  since  I  last  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you,  to  discover  the  ^exact 
locality  of  Silverton  Park,  and  the  precise  pedi- 
gree of  your  bcautiftil  greys." 

The  equanimity  of  the  widow  was  shaken  for 
a  moment,  but  no  longer;  she,  too,  had  been 
doing  her  best  to  annihilate  the  precious  morsel 
of  paper,  and,  rising  majestically,  she  scattered 
the  fragments  on  the  ground,  saying  in  a  tone 
at  least  as  triumphant  as  his  own,  ^^And  I, 
Major  Allen,  or  whatever  else  your  name  may 
chance  to  be,  have,  since  last  I  had  the  felicity  of 
seeing  you,  enjoyed  the  edifying  spectacle  of  be- 
holding your  friend  Captain  Maintry,  alias  Paid- 
ham,  in  the  hands  of  justice,  for  assisting  yonr 
faithful  servant  William  in  breaking  open  my  boxes 
and  robbing  me. . . .  Should  the  circumstance  be 
still  unknown  to  you,  I  fear  you  may  be  disappoint- 
ed to  hear  that  both  my  money  and  plate  have 
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been  lecoyered.  There  may  be  some  fenciful 
difference  between  Silverton  Park  and  a  snug 
poroperty  at  Silverton, ....  but  I  rather  suspect 
that,  of  the  two,  I  have  gained  most  by  our  morn- 
ing's work.  Farewell,  sir  !  ....  If  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  not  continue  much  longer  in 
Clifton ....  I  may  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
hint  to  the  magistrates  that  it  might  assist  the 
ends  of  justice  if  you  were  taken  up  and  exa- 
mined as  an  accomplice  in  this  affair .^^ 

The  lady  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  as  ladies 
always  should  have;   for  the  crest-fallen  Major 
looked  as  if  he  must,  had  he  been  poetically  in- 
clined, have  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Gomus, — 
<*  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear," 

and  without  any  &rther  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
palm  of  victory,  he  made  his  way  down  stairs  ; 
and  it  is  now  many  years  since  he  has  been 
heard  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Clifton. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


A  DISAGREEABLE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  •»  If  K.  STBPHEKSOS 
GIVES  UI8  FRIEND  COLONEL  HUBERT  WAKNIVO  TO  DE- 
PART.— A  PROPOSAL,  AND   ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  and  Major  Allen  were  not 
the  only  persons  to  whom  that  twenty-sixth  of 
April  proved  an  eventful  day. 

Colonel  Hubert  and  his  friend  Stephenson  met 
as  usual  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  them  was  the  moft 
pre-occupied,  and  the  most  unfit  for  oidintfj 
conversation.  Stephenson,  however,  thonfj^ 
vexed  at  not  being  already  the  betrothed  hus- 
band of  his  lovely  Agnes,  was  full  of  hopefiil 
anticipation,  and  his  unfitness  for  conveiMtioii 
arose  rather  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  than 
the  depression  of  his  spirits. 
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Not  SO  Colonel  Hubert :  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  suffer  from  a  greater  feeling  of  melancholy 
dissatisfaction  with  all  things  than  he  did  on 
the  rooming  after  Mrs.  Peters'^s  concert. 

That  the  despised  Agnes,  the  niece  of  the 
hateful  Mrs.  Bamaby,  had  risen  in  his  estima- 
tion to  be  considered  as  the  best,  the  first,  the 
loveliest  of  created  beings,  was  not  the  worst 
misfortune  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  degree  of  perversity  in  the 
case  that  almost  justified  his  thinking  himself  the 
most  unfortunate  of  mortals.  After  having  attain- 
ed the  sober  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  if  not  un- 
touched, at  least  uninjured,  by  all  the  reiterated 
volleys  which  he  had  stood  from  Cupid'^s  quiver, 
it  was  certainly  rather  provoking  to  find  himself 
fiJling  distractedly  in  love  with  a  little  obscure 
girl,  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  per- 
haps, from  the  unhappy  circumstance  of  her  de- 
pendence upon  such  a  relative  as  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
tbe  very  last  person  in  the  world  with  whom  he 
would  have  wished  to  connect  himself.  This  was 
bad  enough ;  but  even  this  was  not  all.  With 
the  airs  of  a  senior  and  a  Mentor,  he  had  taken 
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upon  himself  to  lecture  his  iiiend  upon  ihe  pie- 
posteroiis  absurdity  of  giving  ipray  to  such  aa 
attachment,  thus  rendering  it  almost  morally  im- 
possible for  him  under  any  imaginable  circum- 
stances to  ask  the  love  of  Agnes,  even  though 
something  in  his  inmost  heart  whispered  to  him 
that  he  should  not  ask  in  vain.  Nor  did  the 
catalogue  of  his  embarrassments  end  here,  for  he 
was  placed  vis-a-vis  to  his  open-hearted  iriend, 
who,  he  was  quite  certain,  would  within  five  mi- 
nutes begin  again  the  ofl-repcated  confidential 
avowal  of  his  love ;  accompanied,  probably,  with 
renewed  assurances  of  his  intentions  to  make  pro- 
posals, which  Colonel  Hubert,  from  what  he  had 
seen  last  night,  fancied  himself  quite  sure  wonU 
never  be  accepted. 

What  a  wretched,  what  a  hopeless  dilemuiB 
was  he  placed  in  !  Was  he  to  see  the  man  he 
professed  to  love  expose  himself  to  the  misery  of 
offering  his  hand,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  ob- 
stacles, to  a  woman  who,  he  felt  almost  sme^ 
would  reject  him  ?  Or  could  he  interfere  to 
prevent  it,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  heirt 
told  him  nothing  but   the   pretenaiona  of  Fn- 
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derick  could  prerent  his  proposing  to  her  him- 
adf. 

Colonel  Hubert  sat  stirring  his  coffee  in  moody 
ttlence,  and  dreading  to  hear  Frederick  open 
his  lips ;  but  his  worst  fears  as  to  what  he  might 
utter^  were  soon  realized  by  Stephenson^s  ex- 
claiming,— 

"  Well,  Hubert ! it  is  still  to  do.     I  was 

defeated  last  night,  but  it  shall  not  be  my  &ult 
if  I  go  to  rest  this,  without  receiving  her  pro- 
ffiiae  to  become  my  wife.  Her  aunt  is  a  horror 
—  a  monster  —  anything,  everything  you  may 
please  to  call  her ;  but  Agnes  is  an  angel,  and 
Agnes  must  be  mine  i^** 

Colonel  Hubert  looked  more  gloomy  still; 
but  he  continued  to  stir  his  coffee,  and  said 
nothing. 

"  How  can  you  treat  me  thus,  Hubert  ?'*^. . . . 
said  the  young  man  reproachfully.  "  There  is 
a  proud  superiority  in  this  affected  silence  a 
thousand  times  more  mortifying  than  anything 
you  could  say.  Begin  again  to  revile  me  as 
heretofore  for  my  base  endurance  of  a  Bamaby 
....  describe  the  vexation    of  my   brother,  the 


•    • 
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indignation  of  my  sisters  ! . . . .  this  would  be  at* 
finitely  more  endurable  than  such  contempiuMi 
silence.'*' 

^'  My  dear,  dear  Frederick,  I  know  not  what 
to  say,^  replied  the  agitated  Hubert. . . .  **  Had 
my  words  the  power  to  make  you  leave  this  place 
within  the  hour,  I  would  use  my  last  breath  to 
speak  them ....  for  certain  am  I,  Frederick,— I 
am  most  surely  certain, — that  this  suit  can  bring 
you  nothing  but  misery  and  disappointment 
Let  me  acknowledge  that  the  young  lady  her* 
self  is  worthy  of  all  love,  admiration,  and  reyci^ 
cncc  ;....!  truly  think  so ....  I  believe  it ... . 
I  am  sure  of  it ... .  but'' ....  and  here  Colond 
Hubert  stopped  short,  resumed  his  cofiee-cup, 
and  said  no  more. 

*^  This  is  intolerable,  sir,"^  said  the  yfoui 
Frederick.  ^^  Go  on,  if  you  please,  say  all  yoA 
have  to  say,  but  stop  not  thus  at  unshmped  ii- 
sinuations,  more  injurious,  more  insultiog  ht^ 
than  anything  your  eloquence  could  find  tkt 
power  to  utter.*" 

*<  Frederick,  you  mistake  me .  •  •  •  I  inrinttate 
nothing ....  I  believe  in  my  inmost  soul  tkat 
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Agvea  Willoughby  is  one  of  the  most  &ultle88 
bsings.  upon  earth.  • .  •  But  this  will  not  prevent 
your  suit  to  her  from  being  a  most  unhappy  one. 
^k,  .Forget  her,  Frederick. . . .  travel  awhile,  my 

r.dei^  friend..  ..leave  her,  Stephenson,  and  your 
future  years  will  be  the  happier.'^ 

**  Colonel  Hubert,  the  difference  in  our  ages  is 

-  jrour  only  excuse  for  the  unnatural  counsel  you 
99  coldly  give.     You  are  no  longer  a  young  man, 

,  fir.  •  • .  You  no  longer  are  capable  of  judging  for 

,  oue  who  is ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that  for  the  pre- 

.eent  I  think  our  mutual  enjoyment  would  rather  be 
increased  than  lessened  were  we  to  separate.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  you  purposed  when  we  came 
here  to  stay  only  till  your  sister^s  marriage  was 
over.     It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  that  event  took 

.  place,  and  it  is  probably  solely  out  of  compli- 
ment to  me  that  you  remain  here.  If  so,  let  me 
release  you. ...  In  future  times  I  hope  we  may 

.meet  with  pleasanter  feelings  than  any  we  can 
share  at  present;  and,  besides,  my  stay  here, 
—which  for  aught  I  know  may  be  prolonged  for 
months,  — will,  under  probable  circumstances, 
tibrow  me  a  good  deal  into  intimacy  and  inter- 

VOL.  II.  M 
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course  with  your  detested  Mrs.  Bamaby,  where- 
in I  certainly  cannot  wish  or  desire  that  y<m 
should  follow  me ;  and  therefore ....  all  things 
considered,  you  must  hold  mc  excused  if  I  say 
....  that  I  should  hear  of  your  departure  from 
Clifton  with  pleasure.'*' 

Colonel  Hubert  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked 
about  the  room.  He  felt  that  his  heart  was  softer 
at  that  moment  than  befitted  the  age  with  which 
Frederick  reproached  him.  He  was  desired  to 
absent  himself  by  one  for  whose  warm-hearted 
young  love  he  had  perhaps  neglected  the  soboei 
friendships  of  superior  men,  and  that,  too,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  felt  that  he  more  than  ever  deserv- 
ed a  continuance  of  that  love.  Was  he  not  at  that 
instant  crushing  with  Spartan  courage  a  passion 
within  his  own  breast  which  he  believed .... 
secretly,  silently,  unacknowledged  even  to  his 
own  heart,  to  be  returned ....  and  this  tenible 
sacrifice  was  made,  not  because  his  pride  opposed 
his  yielding  to  it,  but  because  he  could  not  have 
endured  the  idea  of  supplanting  Frederick  even 
when  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  no  shadow 
of  hope  remained  for  him.     And   for   this  it 
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was   that  he    was    thus    insultingly   desired    to 
depart. 

Oenerous  Hubert ! ....  A  few  moments^  strug- 
gle decided  him.  He  resolved  to  go,  and  that 
immediately.  He  would  not  remain  to  witness 
the  broken  spirit  of  his  hot-headed  friend  after 
he  should  have  received  the  refusal  which,  as  he 
so  strongly  suspected,  awaited  him, ....  neither 
would  he  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  seeing 
Agnes  aflerwards. 

Without  as  yet  replying  to  Frederick,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  post-horses  might  im- 
mediately be  ordered  for  his  carriage,  and  his 
valet  told  to  prepare  his  trunks  for  travelling 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  These  directions 
given,  the  friends  were  once  more  tete-a-tete^ 
and  then  Colonel  Hubert  ventured  to  trust  his 
voice,  and  answer  the  harsh  language  he  had 
received. 

"  Frederick,"'^  he  said,  "  you  have  spoken  as 
you  would  not  have  done  had  you  given  yourself 
a  little  more  time  for  consideration, ....  for  you 
have   spoken   unkindly  and   unjustly.     I  would 
still  prevail  on  you,  if  I  could,  to  turn  away  £rom 
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this  lovely  girl  without  committing  youxself  by 
making  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  I  would  strong- 
ly advise  this — I  would  strongly  advise  your  re- 
membering, while  it  is  yet  time,  the  pang  it  may 
cost  you  should  anything ....  in  short,  believe 
me,  you  would  suffer  less  by  leaving  Clifton  im- 
mediately with  mc,  than  by  remaining  under 
circumstances  which  I  am  sure  will  turn  out  in- 
imical to  your  happiness. . . .  Will  you  be  advised, 
and  let  us  depart  together  ?^ 

"  No,  Colonel  Hubert,  I  will  not.  I  have 
no  wish  to  detain  you, ....  I  have  already 
said  this  with  sufficient  frankness;  be  equally 
wise  on  your  side,  and  do  not  attempt  to  drag 
me  away  in  your  train." 

These  were  pretty  nearly  the  last  words  which 
were  exchanged  between  them;  Frederick  Ste- 
phenson soon  left  the  house  to  wander  about  till 
the  hour  arrived  for  making  his  visit  in  Rodney 
Place ;  and  in  less  than  two  hours  Colonel  Hu- 
bert was  driving  rapidly  through  Bristol  on  hia 
way  to  London. 

«  «  «  •  • 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Bamaby  and  the  fiiendly  Mr. 
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Petcni  were  fidrly  off  the  premises,  and  on  their 
road  to  look  after  the  thief,  Mary  called  a  con- 
sultation on  the  miserably  jaded  looks  of  poor 
Agnes;  and  having  her  own  particular  reasons 
for  not  choosing  that  she  should  look  half  dead 
•  • . .  inasmuch  as  she  was  persuaded  the  promised 
visit  of  Frederick  was  not  intended  to  be  for 
nothing ....  she  peremptorily  insisted  upon  her 
taking  sal  volatile,  bathing  her  eyes  in  cold  water, 
and  then  either  lying  on  the  sofa  or  taking  a 
walk  upon  the  down  till  luncheon-time,  that 
being  the  usual  hour  of  Mr.  Stephenson'^s  morn- 
ing visits. 

Agnes  submitted  herself  very  meekly  to  all  this 
discipline,  save  the  depositing  herself  on  the  sofa, 
to  which  she  objected  vehemently,  deciding  for  the 
walk  on  the  down  as  the  only  thing  at  all  likely 
to  cure  her  head-ache.  It  was  on  their  way  to  this 
&vourite  magazine  of  fresh  air  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
son met  them.  To  Agnes  the  rencontre  was  an 
extreme  annoyance,  for  she  wanted  to  be  quite 
quiet,  and  this  was  what  Frederick  Stephenson 
never  permitted  her  to  be.  But  she  could  not 
run  away ;  and  so  she  continued  to  walk  on  till. 
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just  after  passing  the  turopike,  she  discovered  that 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Peters  vera  consider- 
ably in  their  rear.  This  Ute-a-iSte,  however, 
caused  her  not  the  slightest  embarrassment ;  and 
if  she  was  to  be  talked  to,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  sink  into  the  dark  but  downy  depths 
of  meditation,  which  was  now  her  greatest  indul- 
gence, it  mattered  very  little  to  her  who  was  the 
talker.  She  stopped,  however,  from  politeness 
to  her  friends,  and  a  sort  of  natural  instinct  of 
bienstance  towards  herself,  saying,  "  I  was  not 
aware,  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  we  had  been  walk- 
ing so  fast ;  I  think  wc  had  better  turn  back 
to  them."*^ 

*'  May  I  entreat  you,  Miss  Willoughby,**  said 
the  young  man,  '^  to  remain  a  few  moments 
longer  alone  with  me. ...  It  is  not  that  you  have 
walked  fast,  but  your  friends  have  walked  slowly, 
for  they,  at  least,  I  plainly  perceive,  have  read 
my  secret. . . .  And  is  it  possible  that  you,  Agnesi 
have  not  read  it  also  P ....  Is  it  possible  that 
you  have  yet  to  learn  how  fervently  I  love 
you  ?'' 

No  young  girl  hears  such  an  avowal  as  this 
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for  the  first  time  without  feeling  considerable 
agitation  and  embanrassment ;  but  many  things 
contributed  to  increase  these  feelings  tenfold  in 
the  case  of  Agnes ....  for  first,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  the  declaration  was  wholly  unexpected ; 
secondly,  it  was  wholly  unwelcome  ;  and,  thirdly, 
it  inspired  a  feeling  of  acute  terror  lest,  flattering 
and  advantageous  as  she  knew  such  a  proposal  to 
be,  it  might  tempt  her  friends ....  or  set  on  her 
terrible  aunt ....  to  disturb  her  with  solicitations 
which,  by  only  hearing  them,  would  profane  the 
sentiment  to  which  she  had  secretly  devoted  her- 
self for  ever. 

Greatly,  however,  as  she  wished  to  answer  him 
at  once  and  definitively,  she  was  unable  to  articu- 
late a  single  word. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Agnes  ?^^  re- 
sumed Frederick,  after  a  painful  pause.  ^'  Will 
you  not  tell  me  what  I  may  hope  in  return  for 
the  truest  afiection  that  ever  warmed  the  heart 
of  man  ? . . . .  Will  you  not  even  look  at  me  ?'' 

Agnes^now  stood  still  as  if  to  recover  breath. 
She  knew  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  an  answer 
from  her,  and  she  knew  that  sooner  or  later  she 
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should  be  compelled  to  speak  it ;  so,  making  an 
effort  as  great  perhaps  in  its  self-command  as 
many  that  have  led  a  hero  to  eternal  fame,  she 
said,  but  iivithout  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  ''  Mr.  Stephenson,  I  am  very  sony  in- 
deed that  you  love  me,  because  it  is  quite,  quite 
impossible  I  should  ever  love  you  in  return.'^ 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Willoughby, ....  is  it 
thus  you  answer  me  ?  . . . .  Do  you  know  that  the 
words  you  utter  so  lightly,  so  coldly,  must,  if 
persisted  in,  doom  me  to  a  life  of  misery  ?  Can 
you  hear  tliis,  Agnes,  and  feel  no  touch  of 
pity  ?^ 

"  Pray  do  not  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son ! ....  It  gives  me  so  very  much  pain.** 

"  Then  you  will  unsay  those  cruel  words  ?  .  • . . 
You  will  tell  me  that  time  and  faithful,  constant 
love  may  do  something  for  me ... .  Oh  !  tell  me 
it  shall  be  so.*" 

^^  But  I  cannot  tell  you  so,  Mr.  Stephenson,^ 
said  Agnes  with  the  most  earnest  emphasis.  **  It 
would  be  most  wicked  to  do  so  because  it  wonld 
be  untrue.  You  are  very  young  and  Yerj  gaj, 
Mr.  Stephenson ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  what  I 
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have  said  can  vex  you  long,  particularly  if  you 
vill  believe  it  at  once,  and  talk  no  more  about 
it.  And  now  I  think  that  we  had  better  walk 
back  to  Mary,  if  you  please/^ 

Having  said  this  she  turned  about,  and  began 
to  walk  rapidly  towards  Clifton. 

**  Can  this  be  possible  ?"....  said  the  young 
man,  greatly  agitated ;  ^*  so  young,  and  seeming- 
ly so  gentle,  and  yet  so  harsh  and  so  determined. 
Oh  !  Agnes,  why  did  you  not  let  me  guess  this 
end  to  all  my  hopes  before  they  had  grown  so 
strong?  You  must  have  seen  my  love  —  my 
adoration. . . .  You  must  have  known  that  every 
earthly  hope  for  me  depended  upon  you  !" 

*'  No,  no,  no,^^  cried  Agnes,  greatly  distressed. 
**  I  never  knew  it — I  never  guessed  it. . . .  How 
should  I  guess  what  was  so  very  unlikely  ?*** 

"  Unlikely  ! .  ...  Are  you  laughing  at  me, 
Agnes  ? . . . .  Unlikely  !  Ask  your  friends — ask 
Miss  Peters  if  she  thought  it  unlikely.'^ 

"  I  do  not  believe  so  strange  a  thought  ever 
entered  her  head,  Mr.  Stephenson  ;  for  if  it  had, 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  put  me  on  my  guard 
against  it.*^ 
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*^  On  your  guard  against  it.  Miss  Willonghby ! 
What  is  there  in  my  situation,  fortune,  or  cha- 
racter, that  should  render  it  necessary  for  your 
iricnd  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  me  ?  . .  •  • 
Surely  you  use  strange  language.** 

'^  Then  do  not  make  me  talk  any  more  about 
it,  Mr.  Stephenson.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  may 
express  myself  amiss,  for  I  am  so  sorry  and  so 
vexed  that  indeed  I  hardly  know  what  I  say ; . . . . 
but  pray  forgive  me,  and  do  not  be  unhappy 
about  me  any  longer." 

"  Agnes  !  .  .  .  .  you  love  another!*"  suddenly 
exclaimed  Frederick,  his  face  becoming  crimson. 
.  .  .  .  "  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
such  cold  indifference,  such  hard  insensibility.^ 

Agnes  coloured  as  violently  in  her  turn,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  said  with  great  displeasure, 
^^  That  is  what  nobody  in  the  world  has  a  right 
to  say  to  me,  and  I  will  never,  if  I  can  help  it, 
permit  you  to  say  it  again  .^ 

She  now  increased  her  speed,  and  had  neariy 
reached  the  Misses  Peters,  notwithstanding  all  the 
beautiful  summer  flowers  they  had  found  by  the 
way^s  side;     saying  no   more  in  reply,   eithet 
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to  the  remonstmnceB  or  the  passionate  pleadings 
of  Mr.  Stqphenson,  when  at  length  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  and  detained  her  while  he  said, 
**  Agnes,  if  you  aceept  my  love,  and  consent  to 
become  my  wife,  I  will  release  you  from  the 
power  of  your  aunt,  place  you  in  a  splendid 
home,  and  surround  you  with  friends  as  pure- 
minded  and  as  elegant  as  yourself.  Is  this  no- 
thing ?  •  .  .  •  Answer  me  then  one  word,  and  one 
word  only  ....  Is  your  refusal  of  my  hand  and 
my  affection  final  ?^ 

"  Yes,  sir,*'  said  Agnes,  still  weeping ;  for  his 
accusation  of  her  having  another  love,  continued 
to  ring  in  her  ears,  and  make  her  heart  swell 
almost  to  bursting. 

'*  Speak  not  in  anger,  Agnes  !^  .  .  .  .  said  he 
mildly.  "  What  I  have  felt  for  you  does  not 
deserve  such  a  return.^ 

**  I  know  it,  I  know  it,*"  replied  Agnes,  weep- 
ing more  violently  still,  "  and  I  am  very  wrong, 
as  well  as  very  unhappy.  Pray,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
foigive  me,^  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  took  it,  and  held  it  for  a  moment  between 
both  his.     **  Unhappy,  Agnes?"' ....  he  said, 
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"  why  should  you  be  unhappy  ?  Oh !  if  my  love, 
my  devotion,  could  render  you  otherwise  !  .  .  . . 
But  you  will  not  trust  me  ?  •  .  . .  You  wiD  not 
let  me  pass  my  life  in  labouring  to  make  yours 
happy  ?*** 

"  Nothing  can  make  me  happy,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son ;  pray  do  not  talk  any  more  about  it,  for 
indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  be  your  wife.^ 

He  abruptly  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
then  let  it  fall.  ^'  May  Heaven  bless  and  make 
you  happy  in  your  own  way,  whatever  that  may 
be  !^^  he  cried,  and  turning  from  her,  reached  the 
verge  of  the  declivity  that  overhung  the  river, 
then  plunging  down  it  with  very  heedless  haste, 
he  was  out  of  sight  immediately. 

This  was  a  catastrophe  wholly  unexpected  by 
Miss  Peters,  who  now  hastened  to  meet  the  di»- 
consolate-looking  Agnes.  ^'  What  in  the  world 
can  you  have  said  to  him,  my  dear,  to  send  him 
off  in  that  style  ?  I  trust  that  you  have  not 
quarrelled.'* 

Most  unfeignedly  distressed  and  embamaeed 
was  Agnes  at  this  appeal,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause her  friend  Mary  was  not  alone.  •  •  •  To  her 
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perhaps  she  might  have  been  able  to  tell  the 
terrible  adventure  which  had  befallen  her,  but 
before  Elizabeth  it  was  impossible ;  and,  pressing 
Mary^s  arm,  she  said  in  a  whisper,  *'  Ask  me 
no  questions,  dearest  Mary,  now,  for  I  cannot 
answer  them  ....  wait  only  till  we  get  home.**^ 

But  to  wait  in  a  state  of  such  tormenting 
micertainty  was  beyond  the  philosophy  of  Mary? 
»o  she  suddenly  stopped,  saying,  ^^  Elizabeth  ! 
walk  on  slowly  for  a  few  minutes,  will  you  ?....! 
have  something  that  I  particularly  wish  to  say 
to  Agnes.^^  ....  And  the  good-natured  Elizabeth 
walked  on,  without  ever  turning  her  head  to  look 
back  at  them. 

^^  What  has  happened  ?  ....  what  has  he  said 
to  you?  ....  and  what  have  you  said  to  him?^^ 
hastily  inquired  the  impatient  friend. 

*^  Oh,  Mary !  ....  he  has  made  me  so  very  un- 
happy ....  and  the  whole  thing  is  so  extremely 
strange  ....  I  cannot  hide  anything  from  you, 
Mary,  ....  but  it  will  kill  me  should  you  let  my 
aunt  hear  of  it  ....  He  has  made  me  an  offer, 
Mary!" 

^<  Of  course,  Agnes,  I  know  he  has ....  But  how 
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does  that  account  for  his  running  off  in  that 
strange  vrild  way  ?  and  how  does  it  account  for 
your  crying  and  looking  so  miserable  ?  Why  did 
he  run  away  as  if  he  were  a&aid  to  see  us,  Agnes  ? 
and  when  are  you  going  to  see  him  again  ?^ 

^'  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  Mary,^  said 
Agnes  gravely. 

"  Then  you  have  quarrelled  !  .  .  .  .  Oood 
Heaven,  what  folly !  I  suppose  he  said  some- 
thing about  your  aunt  that  you  fancied  was  not 
civil ;  .  .  .  but  all  things  considered,  Agnes,  ought 
you  not  to  have  forgiven  it  ?^ 

^'  Indeed,  Mary,  he  said  nothing  that  was  rude 
about  mv  aunt,  and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean 
to  be  uncivil  in  any  way ....  though  certainly 
he  hurt  and  offended  me  very  much  ....  but 
perhaps  he  did  not  intend  it.^ 

"  Hurt  and  offended  you,  Agnes  ?  .  .  . ,  Let 
me  beg  you  to  tell  me  at  once  what  it  was  he  did 
say  to  you.^' 

'^  I  will  tell  you  everything  but  one,  and  that 
I  own  to  you  I  had  rather  not  repeat  .  •  •  •  and 
it  does  not  signify,  for  that  was  not  the 
he  ran  offso.^ 
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**  And  what  was  the  reason  ?^ 

^^  A  very  foolish  one  indeed,  and  I  am  sore 
you  will  laugh  at  it  .  .  •  •  it  was  only  because  I 
said  I  could  not  marry  him.**^ 

"  You  said  that,  Agnes  ?  .  .  .  .  You  said  you 
tould  not  marry  him  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  did  !  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  him  ; 
indeed,  I  would  not  marry  him  for  the  world.*" 

'*  And  this  is  the  end  of  it  all  1  ^  exclaimed 
Miss  Peters  with  much  vexation.  "  I  have 
much  mistaken  you,  Agnes  ....  I  thought  you 
were  suffering  greatly  firom  being  dependent  on 
your  aunt  Bamaby."" 

**  And  do  you  doubt  it  now,  Mary  ?" 

^'  How  can  I  continue  to  think  this,  when  you 
have  just  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a 
young  man,  well  bom,  nobly  allied,  with  a  splen- 
did fortune,  extremely  handsome,  and  possessed, 
as  I  truly  believe,  of  more  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  than  often  fall  to  the  share  of  any 
mortal.  How  can  I  believe  after  this  that  you 
really  feel  unhappy  from  the  circumstances  of 
your  present  situation  ?^^ 

^^  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  and  I  cannot 
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deny  a  word  of  it ;  ...  .  but  what  can  one  do, 

Mary,  if  one  does  not  happen  to  love  a  man  ? . . . . 

you  would  not  have  one  marry  him,  would  you  ?^ 
"  How  like  a  child  you  talk !  ...  .  Why 

should   you   not    love    him  ?   with   manners   so 

agreeable,  such  excellent  qualities,  and  a  fortune 

beyond  that  of  many  noblemen." 

"  But  you  donH  suppose  I  could  love  him 

the  better  for  his  being  rich,  do  you,  Mary?" 
^^  You  arc  a  little  fool,  Agnes,  and  I  know 

not  what  to  suppose.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  you 
think  him  too  old  for  you  ?  Perhaps  you  will 
not  choose  to  fall  in  love  till  you  meet  an  Adonis 
about  your  own  age  ?" 

^^  It  is  you  who  are  talking  nonsense  now," 
replied  Agnes  with  some  warmth.  ^^  So  fSsur  from 
his  being  too  old,  I  think  ....  that  is  to  say  I 
donH  think  ....  I  mean  that  I  suppose  every- 
body would  think  people  a  great  deal  older, 
might  be  a  great  deal  ....  But  this  is  all  no- 
thing to  the  purpose,  Mary.  ...  I  would  not 
marry  Mr.  Stephenson  if ...  .  But  let  us  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  ....  only,  for  pity^s  sake, 
do  not  let  my  aunt  know  anything  about  it  ^ 
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*'  She  shall  not  hear  it  from  me,  Agnes,^'* 
replied  Miss  Peters. . . .  '^  But  I  cannot  understand 
you, — ^you  have  disappointed  me.  .  .  .  However, 
I  have  no  right  to  be  angry,  and  so,  as  you  say, 
we  will  talk  no  more  about  it.  Come,  let  us 
overtake  Elizabeth ;  we  must  not  let  her  go  all 
the  way  to  Clifton  in  solitary  state.*^ 

And  so  ended  the  very  promising  trial  at 
match-making,  upon  which  the  pretty  Mary 
Peters  had  wasted  so  many  useless  meditations ! 
It  was  a  useful  lesson  to  her,  for  she  has  never 
been  known  to  interfere  in  any  affair  of  the  kind 
since. 


23» 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MRS.   BARNABT    FEELS   CONSCIOUS   OF    IMPROVEMENT,   AND 

REJOICES    AT    IT. —  HOPES    FOR    THE    FCTCRE. A   COS- 

VER<^ATION  IN  wniCB  MrcH  GENEROUS  SINCEmiTT  IS 
DISPLAYED. — A  LETTER  INTENDED  TO  BE  EXPLANATORY, 
BUT    FAILING   TO    BE   SO. 


Mr:<.  Barnaby^s  first  feelings  after  the  Major 
left  her  were  agreeable  enough.  She  had  escaped 
with  little  injury  from  a  great  danger,  and,  while 
believing  herself  infinitely  wiser  than  before,  she 
was  conscious  of  no  reason  that  should  either 
lower  her  estimate  of  herself,  or  check  the  am- 
bitious projects  with  which  she  had  set  forth  fiom 
her  natiye  town  to  push  her  fortune  in  the  worid. 
But  her  views  were  improved  and  enlaiged,  her 
experience  was  more  practical  and  enlightened,  and 
her  judgment,  as  to  those  trifling  fidlacies  by 
which  people  of  great  ability  are  enabled  to  ddndc 
people  of  little,  though  in  no  degree  changed  aa 
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to  ita  morale,  was  greatly  purified  and  sharpened 
as  tp  the  means  to  be  employed.  Thus,  by  way 
of  example,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  during 
the  hour  of  mental  examination  which  followed 
Major  Allen''s  adieux,  Mrs.  Bamaby  determined 
never  again  to  mention  Silverton  Park;  and,  if 
at  any  time  led  to  talk  of  her  favourite  greys, 
that  the  pastures  they  fed  in,  and  the  roads  they 
traversed,  should  on  no  account  be  particularly 
specified.  Neither  her  courage  nor  her  hopes 
were  at  all  lowered  by  this  her  first  adventure ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  setting  her  to  consider  from 
whence  arose  the  blunder,  it  led  her  to  believe 
that  her  danger  had  been  occasioned  solely  by  her 
own  too  great  humility  in  not  having  soared  high 
enough  to  seek  her  quarry. 

^'  In  making  new  acquaintance,"  thus  ran  her 
soliloquy — "  in  making  new  acquaintance,  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  party  should  be  too  un- 
equivocal to  render  a  repetition  of  such  danger 
possible ....  I  was  to  blame  in  so  totally  neg- 
lecting the  evident  admiration  of  Colonel  Hubert, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  jealous  feelings  of  Major 
Allen That  was  a  man  to  whom   I   might 
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have  devoted  m}'self  without  danger,  his  fii- 
mily  and  fortune  known  to  all  the  world .... 
and  himself  so  every  way  calculated  to  do  me 
honour.  But  it  is  too  late  now  !  . . . .  His  feelings 
have  been  too  deeply  wounded  ....  I  cannot 
forget  the  glances  of  jealous  anger  which  I  have 
seen  him  throw  on  that  unworthy  Allen  ....  But 
my  time  must  not  be  wasted  in  regrets ;  I  must 
look  forward.". 

And  look  forward  she  did  with  a  very  bold 
and  dashing  vein  of  speculation,  although  for  the 
present  moment  her  power  of  putting  any  new 
plans  in  action  was  greatly  paralyzed  by  her  hAT^ 
ing  been  bound  over  to  prosecute  Betty  Jacks  and 
her  accomplices  at  the  next  Bristol  assizes.  Now 
Bristol  and  its  vicinity  had  become  equally  her 
contempt  and  aversion.  The  Major  had  taught 
her  to  consider  the  trade-won  wealth  of  the 
Peterses  as  something  derogatory  to  her  dignity ; 
and  though  she  still  hoped  to  make  them  useftil, 
she  had  altogether  abandoned  the  notion  that  they 
could  make  her  great.  During  the  time  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  remain  at  difkon, 
however,  she  determined  to  maintain  as  much  inr 
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timacy  with  them  as  **  their  very  stiff  manners'^ 
would  permit,  and  carefully  to  avoid  anything 
approaching  to  another  afiair  of  the  heart  till  she 
should  have  left  their  neighbourhood,  and  the 
scene  of  her  late  failure,  behind. 

As  soon  as  her  spirits  had  recovered  the  double 
shock  they  had  received  from  the  perfidies  of 
Betty  Jacks  and  Major  Allen,  she  remembered 
with  great  satisfaction  the  discovery  made  of 
Agnes^s  singing  powers.  Though  more  than 
eighteen  years  had  passed  since  her  musical  father 
and  mother  had  warbled  together  for  the  delight 
of  the  Silverton  soirees^  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  not 
foigotten  the  applause  their  performances  used  to 
elicit,  nor  the  repeated  assurances  of  the  best  in- 
formed among  their  auditors,  that  the  voices  of 
both  were  of  very  first-rate  quality.  The  belief 
that  Agnes  inherited  their  powers,  now  suggested 
more  than  one  project.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  make  the  parties  she  was  determined  to 
give  extremely  attractive,  and  might  very  pro- 
bably be  sufficient  to  render  her  at  once  the 
fiishion,  either  at  Cheltenham,  which  she  intended 
should  be  the  scene  of  her  next  campaign,  or  any- 
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where  eke  where  it  was  her  will  and  pleasure  to 
display  it.  Nor  was  this  ornamental  service  the 
only  one  to  which  she  thought  it  possible  she 
might  convert  the  voice  of  Agnes.  She  knew 
that  the  exploits  she  contemplated  were  hazardous, 
as  well  as  splendid  ;  and  that,  although  success 
was  probable,  failure  might  be  possible,  in  which 
case  she  might  fall  back  upon  this  newly-dis- 
covered treasui-e,  and  either  marry  her  niece,  or 
put  her  on  the  stage,  or  make  her  a  singing  mis- 
tress, as  she  should  find  most  feasible  and  con- 
venient. 

With  the^e  notions  in  her  head,  she  attacked 
Agnes  on  the  singular  concealment  of  her  talent, 
as  well  as  upon  other  matters,  during  break&st  the 
morning  after  the  unlamented  Majorca  departure, 
which  was  in  fact  the  first  time  they  had  been 
alone  together,  Agnes  having  passed  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  day  at  Rodney  Place. 

In  answer  to  her  niece'^s  gentle  salutation,  she 
said  in  a  tone  very  fSEir  from  amiable,  thou^  it 
affected  to  be  so, 

^'  Yes,  yes,  good  morning,  aunt ! .  • . .  that  *s 
all  very  well ; . . . .  and  now,  please  to  tell  me 
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where  I  ahaU  find  another  young  lady  living  with 
a  generouB  relation  to  whom  she  owes  her  daily 
bread,  who,  knowing  that  relation's  anxiety  about 
everything  concerning  her,  has  chosen  to  make  a 
secret  of  the  only  thing  on  earth  she  can  do  ... . 
Tell  me,  if  you  can,  where  I  shall  find  anything 
like  that  T 

^'  If  you  mean  my  singing,  aunt,  I  have  told 
you  already  why  I  never  said  anything  about  it. 
....  My  only  reason  was,  because  I  did  not  like 
to  ask  you  for  a  piano."" 

"  That 's  all  hypocrisy.  Miss  Agnes  ;  and  let 
who  will  be  taken  in  by  you,  I  am  not ....  and 
you  may  just  remember  that,  miss,  now  and 
always.  You  were  afraid,  perhaps,  that  I  might 
make  you  of  some  use  to  me.  But  the  scheme 
won't  answer.  With  the  kindest  temper  in  the 
world,  I  have  plenty  of  resolution  to  do  just 
whatever  I  think  right,  and  that 's  what  I  shall 
do  by  you.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  in  this 
nasty,  vulgar,  merchandizing  sort  of  a  place; 
but  as  soon  as  we  get  among  ladies  and  gentle- 
men that  I  consider  my  equals,  I  shall  begin 
to  give  regular  parties  like  other  people  of  &shion. 
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mnd  then  ....  let  me  hear  too  refute  to  nog 
when  I  ask  vou ....  and  we  shall  see  vhat  viU 
happen  next.*^ 

^^  Indeed,  aunt,  I  believe  you  axe  mistaken 
about  my  voice,"  replied  Agnes ;  **  I  have  never 
had  teaching  enough  to  enable  me  to  sing  so  veil 
as  you  seem  to  suppose  ;  and,  in  (act,  I  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it,  except  what  dear  good 
Mr.  Wilmot  used  to  tell  me ;  and  I  donH 
believe  he  has  heard  any  really  good  singing  fer 
the  last  twenty  vears." 

^^  And  I  was  not  at  Mrs.  Peters^s  the  other 
night,  I  suppose.  Miss  Willoughby  ?  . . . .  and  I 
did  not  hear  all  the  praise,  and  the  rapture,  and 
the  fuss,  didn^t  I  ?  . . . .  What  a  fool  jou  do  seem 
to  take  me  for,  Agnes !  . . . .  However,  I  donH 
mean  to  quarrel  with  you ....  You  know  vhat 
sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  not  all  your  bad  be- 
haviour shall  prevent  my  making  more  still  fi»r 
you  ....  You  shall  have  a  master,  if  I  find  yon 
want  one ;  and  when  we  get  to  Cheltenham,  yon 
shall  be  sure  to  have  a  piano-forte.  Does  that 
please  you  ?" 
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^*  I  iliall  be  yetj  glad  to  be  able  to  piactice 
•gain,  aunt,  on! j . . .  .^ 

Only  what,  if  you  please  ?^ 

Why,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  should  be  sorry 
you  should  expect  to  make  a  great  performer  of 
me  ;• ...  for  I  am  certain  that  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed." 

^*  Stuff  and  nonsense! . . .  DonH  trouble  yourself 
about  my  disappointments — I  ^11  take  care  to  get 
what  I  want ....  And  there  ^s  another  talent.  Miss 
Agnes,  which  I  shall  expect  to  find  in  you ;  and 
I  hope  you  have  made  a  secret  of  that  too,  for  I 
never  saw  much  sign  of  it  ....  I  want  you  to  be 
very  active  and  clever,  and  to  act  as  my  maid  till  I 
get  one.  Indeed,  I  ^m  not  sure  I  shall  ever  get 
one  again,  they  seem  to  be  such  plagues  ;  and  if 
I  find  you  ain't  too  great  a  fool  to  do  what  I 
want,  I  have  a  notion  that  I  shall  take  a  tiger 
instead — it  will  be  much  more  respectable  .... 
Pray,  Agnes,  have  you  any  idea  about  dressing 
hair?" 

^^  I  think  I  could  do  it  as  well  for  you,  aunt, 
as  Jemingham  did,"  replied  Agnes  with  perfect 
good-humour. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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'^  And  that  ^s  not  quite  so  well  as  I  want ;  bat 
I  suppose  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  only 
you  choose  to  shew  oiF  your  impertinence. . . .  And 
there  ^s  my  drawers  to  keep  in  order ....  dunce 
as  you  arc,  I  suppose  you  can  do  that ;  and  fifty 
other  little  things  there  will  be,  now  that  good- 
for-nothing  baggage  is  gone,  which  I  promise  you 
I  do  not  intend  to  do  for  myself.'^ 

Did  Agnes  repent  having  sent  the  enamoured 
possessor  of  seven  thousand  a-year  from  her  in 
despair,  as  she  listened  to  this  sketch  of  her 
future  occupations  ?  No,  not  for  a  moment.  No 
annoyances  that  her  aunt  could  threaten,  no 
escape  from  them  that  Mr.  Stephenson  could 
offer,  had  the  power  of  mastering  in  her  mind  the 
one  prominent  idea,  which,  like  the  rod  of  the 
chosen  priest,  swallowed  up  all  the  rest. 

And  this  engrossing,  this  cherished,  this  se- 
cretly hoarded  idea  ....  how  was  it  nurtured 
and  sustained  ?  Did  the  object  of  it  xetoin  to 
occupy  every  hour  of  her  life  by  giving  her  lookB, 
words,  and  movements  to  meditate  upon  P  No ; 
Colonel  Hubert  appeared  no  more  at  Cliftoa; 
and  Agnes,  notwithstanding  the  flashes  of  fend 
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hope  that,  like  the  soft  gleaming  of  the  glow- 
wonn,  had  occasionally  brightened  the  gloom  of 
her  prospects,  was  left  to  suppose  that  he  had 
taken  his  departure  in  company  with  his  offended 
friend,  and  that  she  should  probably  never  hear 
of  him  more.  Was  he  then  angry  at  her  refusal  ? 
Was  the  notice  he  had  taken  of  her  for  his 
friend^s  pleasure  rather  than  his  own?  Poor 
Agnes !  there  was  great  misery  in  this  thought. 
They  had  indeed  both  left  Clifton  on  the  same 
day,  though  they  had  not  left  it  together.  But 
that  she  knew  not ....  Colonel  Hubert,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  already  on  his  way  to  London 
when  the  impetuous  Frederick  staked  all  his 
dearest  hopes  upon  his  sanguine,  but  most  mis- 
taken judgment  of  a  young  girPs  heart ;  and  when 
the  ill-feted  experiment  was  over,  he  posted  with 
all  speed  across  the  country  to  Southampton, 
and  there  embarked  to  take  refuge  among  the 
hills  and  the  orchards  of  Normandy. 

The  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  driven  Colonel  Hubert  from  him,  was  no 
slight  aggravation  of  his  unhappiness,  when  he 
gave  himself  time  to  take  breath,  and  to  reflect 
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a  little.  He  felt  deeply,  bitterly,  the  loss  of 
Agnes,  but  perhaps  he  felt  more  bitterly  still 
the  loss  of  his  friend.  The  first,  as  he  could 
not  help  confessing  to  himself,  was  the  loss  of  a 
good  he  had  possessed  only  in  his  own  fond 
fancy ;  the  last  was  that  of  the  most  substantial 
good  that  man  can  possess ....  a  tried,  attached, 
and  honourable  friend. 

For  many  days,  and  many  nights  too,  Frede- 
rick suffered  sorely  from  the  battle  that  was  going 
on  between  his  pride  and  his  consciousness  of 
haying  been  wrong ;  but,  happily  for  his  repoee, 
his  pride  at  length  gaye  way,  and  the  following 
letter  was  written  and  directed  to  the  United 
Seryice  Club,  whence,  sooner  or  later,  he  knew 
it  would  reach  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Most  men,  my  dear  Hubert,  would  be  too 
angry  at  the  petulance  I  exhibited  during  onr 
last  interyiew  eyen  to  receiye  an  apology  fat 
it,  ... .  but  you  are  not  one  of  them ;  and  yon 
will  let  me  tell  you,  without  receiying  the  con- 
fession too  triumphantly,  that  I  haye  never  known 
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a  moment^s  peace  from  that  day  to  thiBy  nor 
ever  shall  till  you  send  me  your  forgiveness  as 
frankly  aa  I  ask  it.  You  may  do  this  with 
the  more  safety,  dear  Hubert,  because  we  shall 
never  again  quarrel  on  the  same  occasion ;  and 
80  perfectly  have  1  found  you  to  be  right  in  all 
you  said  and  all  you  hinted  on  that  fair  but 
unfortunate  subject,  that  henceforward  1  think 
I  shall  be  afraid  to  pronounce  upon  the  colour 
of  a  lady'^s  hair,  or  the  tincture  of  her  skin,  till 
I  have  heard  your  judgment  thereon.  Let  us, 
therefore,  never  talk  again  either  of  the  terrible 
Mrs.  Bamaby  or  her  beautiful  niece ;  but,  for- 
getting that  anything  of  the  kind  could  breed  dis- 
cord between  us,  remember  only  that  I  am,  and 
ever  must  be, 

««  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

'^  Frederick  Stephenson.'" 

How  many  times  did  Colonel  Hubert  read 
over  this  letter  before  he  could  satisfy  himself 
that  he  understood  it  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered,  because  he  never  did  by 
means  of  these  constantly  repeated  readings  ever 
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arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  at  all.     Had  Mit. 
Bamaby'*8   name    been    altogether    omitted,   be 
mighi  have  fancied  that  his  own  deep  but  on- 
acknowledged  belief  that  Miss  Willoughby  would 
refuse  his  friend,  had  been  manifest  in  the  dia- 
suasive  words  he  had  spoken,  notwithstanding  his 
caution.     But  this  allusion  to  the  widow,  who 
had  so  repeatedly  been  the  theme  of  his  prophetic 
warnings,   left   him   at  liberty  to   suppose  that 
Frederick's   solitary  and    repentant    rumination 
upon  all  he  had  propounded  on  that  fertile  sub- 
ject,  had   finally  induced   him   to  give  up  the 
pursuit,  and  to  leave  Clifton  without  having  pro- 
posed to  her  niece. 

Anything  more  destructive  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Colonel  Hubert  than  this  doubt  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  He  had  long  persuaded  himself,  it 
is  true,  that  it  was  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  could  ever  confess  to  Agnes  what  his 
own  feelings  were,  as  his  friendship  for  Stephen- 
son must  put  it  totally  out  of  his  power  to  do 
so. . . .  The  frankness  of  Frederick's  early  aTOwal 
of  his  passion  to  him,  and  the  style  and  tone 
of  the  opposition  with  which  he  had  met  it,  naut 
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ineyitably  lay  him  under  such  an  imputation  of 
dishonour,  if  he  addressed  her  himself,  as  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of. . . .  Nevertheless,  he 
felt,  or  &ncied,  that  he  should  be  much   more 

tranquil  and  resigned  could  he  have  known  to 

• 

a  certainty  whether  Stephenson  had  proposed  to 
her  or  not.  It  was  long,  however,  ere  any  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  himself  on  this  point  arose. 
The  reconciliation,  indeed,  between  himself 
and  his  firiend,  was  perfect,  and  their  letters 
breathed  the  same  spirit  of  affectionate  con- 
fidence as  heretofore ;  but  how  could  Colonel 
Hubert  abuse  this  confidence  by  asking  a  question 
which  could  not  be  answered  in  any  way,  without 
opening  afresh  the  wound  that  he  feared  still 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  his  fiiend  ? 

It  would  be  selfish  and  ungenerous  in  the 
extreme,  and  must  not  be  thought  of;  but  this 
forbearance  robbed  the  high-minded  Hubert  of 
the  only  consolation  that  his  situation  left  him, 
—namely,  the  belief  that  the  young  Agnes,  not- 
withstanding the  disparity  in  their  years,  had 
been  too  near  loving  him  to  accept  the  hand  of 
another.     Of  the  two  interpretations  to  which  the 
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letter  of  Frederick  waa  open,  this,  the  most  flattei^ 
ing  to  himself,  was  the  one  that  &ded  bstest  awiy 
from  the  mind  of  Colonel  Hubeit,  till  he  hardly 
dared  remember  that  he  had  once  believed  it 
possible ;  and  he  finally  remained  with  the  pei^ 
suasion  that  his  too  tractable  friend  had  yie!ded 
to  his  arguments  against  the  marriage,  without 
eyer  having  put  the  feelings  of  Agnes  to  the  test, 
which  he  would  have  given  the  world  to  believe 
had  been  tried,  and  been  withstood. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A  XUCKY  B9CAPB. — A  MELANCHOLY  PARTING.'— MRS.  BAR- 
NABY  SETTLES  HERSELF  AT  CHELTENHAM.— HER  FIRST 
SORTIE* — BOARDING-HOUSE  BREAKFAST. — A  NEW  AC- 
QDAINTANCE. — A    MEDICAL  CONVERSATION. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Bamaby^s  pretty  strong 
confidence  in  herself  and  her  own  devices,  she 
soon  learned  to  think  that  she  was  very  especially 
favoured  by  fortune ;  for  just  as  she  began  to 
find  her  idle  and  most  unprofitable  abode  at 
Clifton  intolerably  tedious,  and  that  the  recovery 
of  her  property  hardly  atoned  for  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  obliged  to  prosecute  those  who 
had  stolen  it,  she  received  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  trio  had  escaped  by  means  of  the 
superior  ingenuity  of  Captain  Maintry,  alias 
Purdham.  The  ends  of  justice  being  consider- 
ably less  dear  to  the  widow^s  heart  than  the  end 

of  the  adventures  she  promised  herself  at  Chel- 
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tcnham,  she  welcomed  the  intelligence  most  joy- 
fully,  and  set  about  her  preparations  for  departure 
without  an  hour^s  delay. 

Several  very  elegant  shops  at  Clifton  had  so 
earnestly  requested  the  honour  of  her  name  upon 
their  books,  that  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  refuse ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
when  she  announced  her  intended  departure,  so 
unexpected  an  amount  of  "mere  nothings^ 
crowded  in  upon  her,  that  she  would  have  been 
very  considerably  embarrassed,  had  not  the  man- 
ner of  raising  money  during  the  last  years  of  her 
father'^s  life  been  fresh  in  her  memory,  shewing 
her,  as  her  property  was  all  in  the  funds,  and, 
happily  or  unhappily,  standing  in  her  own  name, 
that  notliing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  write  to 
her  broker,  and  order  him  to  sell  out  a  couple 
of  hundreds. 

Confidence  in  one^s  self, — the  feeling  that  there 
is  a  power  within  us  of  sufficient  strength  to 
reach  the  goal  we  have  in  view, — is  in  geneiml 
a  useful  as  well  as  a  pleasant  state  of  mind ;  but 
in  Mrs.  Bamaby  it  was  very  likely  to  pioye 
otherwise.     In  all  her  meditations,  in  all   her 
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plottings,  in  all  her  reasonings,  she  saw  nothing 
before  her  but  success ;  the  altematiye,  and  all 
its  possible  consequences,  never  suggested  itself 
to  her  as  possible,  and  therefore  no  portion  of 
her  clever  ingenuity  was  ever  employed,  even  in 
speculation,  to  ward  it  off. 

In  a  word,  then,  her  bills,  which,  by  the  by^ 
were  wholly  and  solely  for  her  own  dress,  were 
all  paid  without  difficulty  or  delay,  and  the  day 
was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  herself  and  Agnes 
by  a  stage-coach  from  Bristol  to  Cheltenham. 

Poor  Agnes  wept  bitterly  as  she  received  the 
affectionate  farewells  of  her  friends  in  Rodney 
Place ;  and  Mary,  who  really  loved  her,  wept 
too,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  severe  disap- 
pointment which  had  attended  her  matrimonial 
project  for  her,  had  a  little  dulled  the  edge  of 
the  enthusiasm  at  first  excited  by  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  the  poor  motherless  girl.  But, 
under  no  circumstances,  could  the  grief  of  Miss 
Peters  at  losing  sight  of  her  have  been  compara- 
ble to  that  felt  by  Agnes  herself.  How  little  had 
the  tyranny  of  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  all  the  irksome 
disagrimena  of  her  home,  occupied  her  attention 
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during  the  month  she  had  spent  at  Clifton ! 
How  completely  it  had  all  been  loft  sight  of  in 
the  society  of  Mary,  and  the  hospitable  kindness 
of  Rodney  Place  ! 

"  But,  Oh  !  the  heavy  change  r. . . .  That  which 
had  been  chased  by  the  happy  lightness  of  heryoung 
spirit,  as  a  murky  cloud  is  chased  by  the  bright 
sun  of  April,  now  rolled  back  upon  her,  look- 
ing like  a  storm  that  was  to  last  for  ever  !  She 
knew  it,  she  felt  its  approach,  and,  like  a  firight'- 
ened  &wn,  trembled  as  she  gazed  around,  and 
saw  no  shelter  near. 

"  You  will  write  to  me,  dear  Agnes !"  said 
Mary.  "  I  shall  think  of  you  very  often,  and 
it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.^ 

*'  And  to  write  to  you,  Mary,  will  be  by  Car 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  can  possibly  have.  But 
how  can  I  ask  you  to  write  to  me  in  return  P.  • . . 
I  am  Blue  my  aunt  will  never  let  me  receive  a 
letter ; . . .  .  and  yet,  would  it  not  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.'' 

**'  Don't  take  up  sorrow  at  interest,  Agnes,^ 
replied  Mary,  laughing.  *^  I  don^^t  think  your 
dragon  will  be  so  fierce  as  that  either ....  I  cui 
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haidl J  imagine  she  would  refuse  to  let  you  eoxre- 
spond  with  me.**^ 

Agnes  endeavoured  to  return  her  smile,  but 
she  blushed  and  faltered  as  she  said,  ^^  I  mean, 
Mary,  that  she  would  not  pay  postage  for  me.*^ 

**  Impossible  !^  cried  Miss  Peters,  indignantly ; 
^*  you  cannot  speak  seriously. ...  I  know  my 
mother  does  not  believe  a  word  about  her  very 
large  fortune,  any  more  than  she  does  her  very 
generous  intention  of  leaving  it  to  us.  But  she 
says  that  my  uncle  must  have  left  something 
like  a  respectable  income  for  her ;  and  though 
we  none  of  us  doubt  (not  even  Elizabeth)  that 
she  will  marry  with  all  possible  speed,  and  when 
she  has  found  a  husband,  with  all  her  worldly 
goods  will  him  endow ;  still,  till  this  happens, 
it  is  hardly  likely  she  wiU  refuse  to  pay  the 
postage  of  your  letters." 

<*  Perhaps  she  will  not,"  said  Agnes,  blushing 
again  for  saying  what  she  did  not  think ;  ^^  but, 
at  any  rate,  try  the  experiment,  dearest  Mary. . . . 
To  know  that  you  have  thought  of  me  will  be 
comfort  inexpressible." 

*^  And  suppose  Mr.  Frederick  Stephenson  were 
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to  ramble  back  to  Clifton,  Agnes, ....  and  sup- 
pose he  were  to  ask  me  which  way  you  are  gone 
....  may  I  tell  him  P'' 
**  He  never  will  ask  you,  Mary ....'' 
*'  But  an'  if  he  should  ?'*  persisted  Miss  Peten. 
^^  Then  tell  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  kind  and  amiable  if  he  never  again  talked 
about  me  to  any  one." 

«  «  «  «  • 

Arrived  at  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Bamaby  set 
about  the  business  of  finding  a  domicile  with 
much  more  confidence  and  savoir  fairt  than 
heretofore.  A  very  few  inquuies  made  her  de- 
cide upon  choosing  to  place  herself  at  a  boarding- 
house  ;  and  though  the  price  rather  startled  her, 
she  not  only  selected  the  dearest,  but  indulged 
in  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  handsome  private 
sitting-room. 

'^I  know  what  I  am  about,^  thought  she; 
^^  faint  heart  never  won  iair  lady,  and  sparing 
hand  never  won  gay  gentleman.'^ 

It  was  upon  the  same  principle  that,  within 
three  days  after  her  arrival,  she  had  found  a  tiger, 
and  got  his  dress  (resplendent  with  buttons  fipom 
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top  to  toe)  sent  home  to  her  private  apartments, 
and  likewise  that  she  had  determined  to  enter  her 
name  as  a  subscriber  at  the  pump-room. 

The  day  after  all  this  was  completed,  was  the 
first  upon  which  she  accounted  her  Cheltenham 
existence  to  begin ;  and  having  informed  herself 
of  the  proper  hours  and  fitting  costume  for  each 
of  the  various  stated  times  of  appearing  at  the 
different  points  of  re-union,  she  desired  Agnes 
carefully  to  brush  the  dust  from  her  immortal 
black  crape  bonnet,  and  with  her  own  features 
sheltered  by  paille  de  fantaisie^  straw-coloured 
ribbons,  and  Brussels  lace,  she  set  forth,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  niece,  and  followed  by  her 
tiger  and  parasol,  to  take  her  first  draught  at  the 
spring,  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

Her  spirits  rose  as  she  approached  the  fount 
on  perceiving  the  throng  of  laughing,  gay,  and 
gossiping  invalids  that  bon  ton  and  bile  had 
brought  together;  and  when  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  receive  the  glass,  she  had  more  the  air  of 
a  full-grown  Bacchante,  celebrating  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  than  a  votary  at  the  shrine  of  Hygeia. 
But    no    sooner   had   the   health-restoring    but 
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nauseous  beverage  touched  her  lips,  or  rather  her. 
palate,  than,  making  a  horrible  grimace,  she  set 
down  the  glass  on  the  marble  slab,  and  pushed  it 
firom  her  with  very  visible  sjrmptoms  of  disgust 
A  momcnt^s  reflection  made  her  turn  her  head 
to  see  if  Agnes  was  looking  at  her ; . . . .  but  no 
....  Agnes  indeed  stood  at  no  great  distance ; 
but  her  whole  attention  seemed  captivated  by  a 
tall,  elegant-looking  woman,  who,  together  with 
an  old  lady  leaning  on  her  arm,  appeared  like 
herself  to  be  occupied  as  spectators  of  the  water- 
drinking  throng. 

Satisfied  that  her  strong  distaste  for  the 
unsavoury  draught  had  not  been  perceived,  Mrs. 
Bamaby  backed  out  of  the  crowd,  saying,  as  die 
took  the  arm  of  her  niece  in  her  way,  *^  This 
water  must  be  a  very  fine  medicine,  I  am  sure, 
for  those  who  want  it ;  but  I  don''t  think  I  shall 
venture  upon  any  more  of  it  till  I  have  taken 
medical  advice  ....  it  is  certainly  very  powerful, 
and  I  think  it  might  do  you  a  vast  deal  of  good, 
Agnes." 

These  words    being    spoken  in   the  widow*** 
audible  tone,  which  she  always  rather   desired 
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fiisnUot'sIiould  make   her   presence  laMmn  Hi 

some  distance excepting,   indeed,  when  she 

was  teaking  Iotc  ....  were  very  distinctly  heard 
by  the  ladies  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  elder 
of  them,  having  witnessed  Mrs.  Barnaby^s  loot 
rf  difl^Tist  'as  she  sat  down  her  unemptied  glass, 
hnghed  covertly  and  quietly,  but  with  much 
ineiriment,  saying,  though  rather  to  herself  than 
her  companion,  "  Good  ! . . . .  very  good,  indeed  ! 
....  This  will  prove  an  acquisition.*" 

A  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  noble  walk 
upon  which  the  pump-room  opens  was  rendered 
very  delightful  to  the  widow  by  shewing  her  that 
even  at  that  early  hour  many  dashing-looking, 
lace-frocked  men,  moustached  and  whiskered  ^^  to 
the  top  of  her  bent,^  might  be  met  sauntering 
there ;  and  having  enjoyed  this  till  her  watch 
told  her  the  boarding-house  breakfast  hour  was 
arrived,  she  turned  from  the  fascinating  prome- 
nade in  excellent  spirits,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
passed  at  the  mirror  in  arranging  her  cap  and  her 
curls,  and  refreshing  her  bloom,  entered  for  the 
first  time  the  public  eating-room,  well  disposed 
to  enjoy  herself  in  every  way. 
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Having  left  the  Peters  iamily  behind  her,  she 
no  longer  thought  it  neeessary  to  restmin  her 
fancy  in  the  choice  of  colours ;  and,  excepting 
occasionally  on  a  provincial  stage,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  costume  more  brilliant  in  its 
various  hues  than  that  of  our  widow  as  she  §cir 
loved  the  obsequious  waiter  to  the  place  aaaigned 
her.     Agnes  came  after  her,  like  a  tranquil  moon- 
lit night  following  the  meretricious  glare  of  noisy 
fireworks  ;  the  dazzled  sight  that  had  been  drawn 
to    Mrs.  Bamaby  as  she  entered,  rested   upon 
Agnes,  as  if  to  repose  itself,  and  by  the  time 
they  both  were  seated,  it  was  on  her  fair,  delicate 
fiGkce,  and  mourning  garb,  that  every  eye  was  fixed. 
The  vicarial  crape  and  bombasin  which  she  woie 
in  compliance  with  the  arrangement  of  her  too 
sensitive  aunt,  did  Agnes  at  least  one  eenriee 
among  strangers,  for  it  precluded  the  idea  of  any 
near  relationship  between   her    companion   and 
herself;    and   though  no  one  could    see  them 
together  without   marvelling   at  the  discoidoit 
fellowship   of  two  persons  so  remarkably  eOD" 
trasted  in  manner  and  appearance,  none  explained 
it  by  presuming  that  they  were  aunt  and  Aieee^ 
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The  party  assembled  and  assembling  at  the 
breakfast-table  consisted  of  fourteen  gentlemen 
and  five  ladies ;  the  rest  of  the  company  in- 
habiting the  extensive  and  really  elegant  mansion 
preferring  to  breakfast  in  their  own  apartments, 
though  there  were  few  who  did  not  condescend 
to  abandon  their  privacy  at  dinner.  Of  the  gen- 
tlemen now  present,  about  half  were  of  that 
lemon  tint  which  at  the  first  glance  shewed  their 
^tenaible  reason  for  being  there  was  the 
real  one.  Of  the  other  half  it  would  be  less 
easy  to  render  an  account.  The  five  ladies  were 
well  dressed;  and,  two  being  old,  and  three 
young,  they  may  be  said  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  well-looking.  Any  more  accurate  description 
of  them  generally  would  but  encumber  and  delay 
the  narrative  unnecessarily,  as  such  'among  them 
as  may  come  particularly  in  contact  with  my 
heroine  or  her  niece  will  of  necessity  be  brought 
into  notice. 

Our  two  ladies  were  of  course  placed  side  by 
side,  Mrs.  Bamaby  being  flanked  to  the  right  by 
a  staid  and  sober  gentleman  of  middle  age,  who 
happily  acted  as  a  wet  blanket  to  the  crackling 
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and  sparkling  Tivacity  of  the  widow,  obliging  her, 
after  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  at  conyersation, 
and  such  sort  of  boarding-table  agactriti  as  the 
participation  of  coffee  and  eggs  may  give  room  for, 
either  to  eat  her  breakfast  in  silence,  or  to  exer» 
cise  her  social  propensities  on  the  neighbour  of 
Agnes.  This  was  an  elderly  lady,  who,  though 
like  Mrs.  Baniaby,  but  just  arrived  for  the  season, 
had,  unlike  her,  been  a  constant  visiter  at  Chel- 
tenham for  the  last  twelve  years ;  and  being  an 
active-minded  spinster  of  tolerably  easy  means, 
and  completely  mistress  of  them,  was  as  capable 
of  giving  all  sorts  of  local  information  as  Mis. 
Bamaby  was  desirous  of  receiving  it.  Miss 
Morrison  (such  was  her  name)  being  now,  and 
having  ever  been,  a  lady  of  great  prudence  and 
the  most  unimpeachable  discretion,  might  pro- 
bably have  taken  fright  had  she  chanced,  at  first 
meeting  with  our  widow,  to  see  her  under  fiill 
sail  in  chase  of  conquest ;  but  luckily  this  was 
not  apparent  at  their  first  interview,  and  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  Agnes  ofiering  som^ 
thing  like  a  guarantee  for  the  respectabilitj  of 
the  lady  to  whose  charge  she  was  intrusted,  she 
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met  Mn.  Barnaby'*s  advances  towards  maJcing  ao 
acquaiotance  vith  great  civility. 

Before  many  sentences  had  been  exchanged 
between  them,  the  spinster  had  the  satisfaction  of 
perceiving,  that  all  her  minute  acquaintance  with 
Cheltenham  and  its  ways  gave  her  an  immeasur- 
able superiority  over  her  richly-dressed  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  while  the  widow  with  like  &cility 
discovered  that  all  she  most  particularly  desired 
to  know,  might  be  learned  from  the  very  respect- 
able-looking individual  near  whom  her  good  for- 
tune had  placed  her. 

The  consequence  of  this  mutual  discovery  was 
so  brisk  an  exchange  of  question  and  answer  as 
obliged  Agnes  to  lean  back  in  her  chair,  and  eat 
her  breakfast  by  means  of  a  very  distant  commu- 
nication with  the  table; . . .  .but  she  was  thank- 
ful her  aunt  had  fallen  upon  a  quiet  though 
rather  singular-looking  female  of  forty,  instead  of 
another  whiskered  Major  Allen,  and  willingly 
placed  herself  in  the  attitude  least  likely  to  in- 
terrupt their  conversation. 

*'  Never  been  at  Cheltenham  before  ?  .  • . . 
really !  . . . .  WeU,   ma^am,   I   have  little  doubt 
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that  you  will  soon  declare  it  shall  not  be  yoor 
last  visit,  though  it  is  your  first,^  said  Miss  Mw^ 
rison. 

^^  Indeed,  ma'^am,  I  think  you  will  proYe  right 
in  that  opinion,^  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  ^^for  I 
never  saw  a  place  I  admired  so  much.  We  are 
just  come  from  Clifton,  which  is  called  so  beauti- 
ful, ....  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  CShd- 
tenham."'' 

"  You  are  just  come  from  Clifton,  are  you, 
ma^am  ?  , , .  I  understand  it  is  a  very  beautifiil 
place,  but  terribly  dull,  I  believe,  when  compared 
to  this. ...  If  a  person  knows  Cheltenham  well, 
and  has  a  little  notion  how  to  take  advantage  of 
all  that  is  going  on,  he  may  pass  months  and 
months  here  without  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to 
have  an  idle  hour. ...  I  don^t  believe  there  ia 
such  another  place  in  the  whole  world  for  em- 
ploying time.'** 

^^  I  am  sure  that  *s  a  blessing,*'*  replied  Mm. 
Bamaby  earnestly.  '^  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
dread  and  hate  more  than  another,  it  is  having 
nothing  to  do  with  my  time.  Idleness  is  indeed 
the  root  of  all  evil.*' 
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*^  I  ^m  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,  ma^am,^  said 
Miss  Morrison,  ^^  because  it  is  so  exactly  my  own 
opinion,  and  because,  too,  <you  will  find  yourself 
so  particularly  well  off  here  as  to  the  avoiding 
it ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I  ^m  sure,  if  any 
advice  of  mine  may  put  you  in  the  way  of  mak» 
ing  the  most  of  the  advantages  in  that  line  that 
Cheltenham  offers.'*'' 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind  and  obliging, 
ma^am,^  returned  Mrs.  Bamaby  very  graciously  ; 
^^  and  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  counsel  or 
instruction  you  can  bestow.  With  my  handsome 
fortune  I  should  consider  it  quite  a  crime  if  I 
did  not  put  my  time  to  profit  in  such  a  place  as 
Gheltenham.^^ 

This  phrase  produced  its  proper  effect;  Miss 
Morrison  eyed  the  speaker  not  only  with  in- 
creased respect,  but  increased  good-will. 

^^  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  you  are  quite 
right,^  she  said ;  ^^  and  by  merely  paying  atten- 
tion to  such  information  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will 
never  have  the  weight  of  an  idle  hour  upon  your 
hands  while  you  remain  here  ;   for  what  with  the 
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balls,  and  the  music  at  the  libraries,  and  the  re- 
gular hours  for  the  walks,  and  attendance  at  all 
the  sales,  (and  I  assure  you  we  have  sometimes 
three  in  a  day,)  and  shopping,  and  driving  be- 
tween the  turnpikes,  if  you  have  a  carriage,  and 
morning  visits,  and  evening  parties,  and  churches 
and  chapels,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  them,  and 
looking  over  the  new  names,  and  the  pump-room, 
and  making  new  acquaintance,  and  finding  out 
old  ones,  there  is  not  a  day  of  the  week,  or  an 
hour  in  the  day,  in  which  one  may  not  be  well 
employed.''' 

^^  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  it  is  perfectly  a  pleasure 
to  a  person  of  my  active  turn  of  mind  to  liaten 
to  such  a  description  ;  and  it  is  a  greater  pleasure 
still  to  meet  with  a  lady  like  yourself,  with  taste 
and  good  sense  to  value  what  is  valuable,  and  to 
find  out  how  and  where  to  enjoy  it ....  I  hope  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted ;  I  have  a  private 
drawing-room  here  where  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you. . . .  Give  me  leave  to  present  70a  with 
my  card." 

A  gilt-edged  and  deeply-embossed  caid,  in- 
scribed— 
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MRS.  BARNABY, 

TV Hotel  mni  Boarding  Houte. 

No.  5. 

wus  here  put  into  Miss  Moirison^s  hand,  who 
received  it  with  an  air  of  great  satisfiiction,  and 
teiterated  assurances  that  she  would  by  no  means 
&il  of  paying  her  compliments. 

Unlike  many  vain  persons  who  receive  every 
civility  under  the  persuasion  that  it  is  offered  for 
their  own  beaux  yeux^  Miss  Morrison  had  suffi- 
cient good  sense  and  experience  to  understand 
that  any  convenience  or  advantage  she  might 
derive  from  Mrs.  Bamaby,  or  Mrs.  Bamaby^s 
private  drawing-room,  must  be  repaid  by  accom- 
modation of  some  sort  or  other.  All  obligations 
of  such  kind  were,  for  a  variety  of  excellent  rea- 
sons, always  repaid  by  Miss  Morrison  with  such 
treasure  as  her  own  lips  could  coin,  aided  by  her 
wit  and  wisdom,  without  drawing  on  any  other 
exchequer;  and  now,  having  placed  her  little 
modest  slip  of  pasteboard,  bearing  in  broad  and 
legible,  though  manuscript  characters,— 

MISS  MORRISON, 
TTie Hotel  and  Boarding  Houmc. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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by  tlic  side  of  Mrs.  Bamaby'^s  buttered  roll,  she 
began  at  once,  like  an  honest  old  maid  as  she  was, 
to  pay  the  debt  almost  before  it  was  incurred. 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  do  those  sort  of 
things  at  Clifton,  Mrs.  Bamaby,^  she  said,  ^*  but 
here  the  medical  gentlemen,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  always  call  on  the  new-comers  ;  and  though 
I  hope  and  trust  that  neither  you  nor  this  pretty 
young  lady, — who,  I  suppose,  is  your  visiter,— 
though  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  you  won't, 
either  of  you,  have  any  occasion  in  the  world  fi>i 
physic  or  doctors,  yet  I  advise  you  most  certainly 
to  fix  on  one  in  your  own  mind  beforehand,  and 
just  let  him  know  it.  There  are  not  more  kind 
and  agreeable  acquaintances  in  the  worid  than 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  ....  at  leaftt, 
I  ''m  sure  it  is  so  here.  There  are  one  or  two 
apofhecaries  in  particular, — surgeons,  though,  I 
believe  they  are  called,— who  certainly  are  as  ele- 
gant, conversable  gentlemen,  as  can  be  met  with 
in  London  or  anywhere,  unless,  indeed,  jnai  in 
Paris,  where  I  certainly  found  the  apothecaiM, 
like  everjrthing  else,  in  a  very  out-of-the-common- 
way  style  of  elegance,  toutafay  par  Jit,  as  wo  aay 
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on  the  Continent.      Of  couise,  you  haye  been 
abroad,  Mrs.  Barnaby  P*^ 

"  No,  Miss  Morrison,  I  have  not,''  replied 
the  widow,  making  head  against  this  attack  with 
gieat  skill  and  courage.  ^^  I  am  obliged  to  con* 
fess  that  the  extreme  comfort  and  elegance  of  my 
own  home,  have  absolutely  made  a  prisoner  of  me 
hitherto ; . . . .  but  since  I  have  lost  my  dear  hus- 
band I  find  change .  absolutely  necessary  for  my 
health  and  spirits,  and  I  shall  probably  soon 
make  the  tour  of  Europe.^ 

**  Indeed  !  ....  Oh  dear !  how  I  envy  you  ! 
....  But  you  speak  all  the  languages  already  ?'' 

«  Oh !  perfectly.'' 

"  I  'm  so  glad  of  that,  Mrs.  Bamaby, ....  for, 
upon  my  word,  I  find  it  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  avoid  using  a  French  word  every  now  and  then 
since  I  came  from  abroad,  and  it  is  so  vexing 
when  one  is  not  understood.  A  lady  of  your 
station  has,  of  course,  been  taught  by  all  sorts  of 
foieigners ;  but  those  who  can't  afford  this  in- 
dulgence never  do  get  the  accent  without  going 
abroad  ....  I  'm  sure  you  11  find,  before  you  have 
been  a  week  on  the  Continent,  a  most  prodigious 
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difference  in  your  accent,  though  I  dare  say  its 
very  good  already.  But,  a  prop  po^  about  the 
apothecaries  and  surgeons  that  I  ivas  talking 
about ....  I  hope  you  will  give  orders  at  the 
door  that,  if  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  calls,  and 
sends  in  his  card,  he  shall  be  desired  to  walk 
up ;  and  then,  you  know,  just  a  prop  po  de  nang^ 
you  can  talk  to  him  about  whatever  you  wish  to 
know  ; .  . . .  and  you  can  say,  if  you  like  it,  that 
Miss  Morrison  particularly  mentioned  his  name 
....  There  is  no  occasion  do  too  that  you  should 
give  him  any  fee ;  but  you  may  ask  him  a  few 
questions  about  the  waters  cum  «a,  and  you  will 
find  him  the  most  agreeable,  convenient,  and 
instructive  acquaintance  do  mund!^ 

The  breakfast  was  now  so  evidently  drawing  to 
its  close,  that  the  new  friends  deemed  it  advi- 
sable to  leave  the  table ;  and  Mrs.  Bamaby  Iiat- 
ing  repeated  her  invitation,  and  Miss  Monison 
having  replied  to  it  by  kissing  her  fingeza,  and 
uttering  ^^  Mercy !  Mercy !  O  revor^  they  parted 
....  the  widow  to  give  orders,  as  she  passed  to 
her  drawing-room,  that  if  Mr.  Alexander  Pring^ 
called  on  her,  he  should  be  admitted ;  and  the 
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spinster  to  invent  and  &bricate,  in  the  secret 
retirement  of  her  attic  retreat,  some  of  those  re- 
markably puzzling  articles  of  dress,  the  outline 
of  which  she  had  studied  during  a  three  weeks' 
residence  in  Paris,  and  which  passed  current  with 
the  majority  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance  for 
being  of  genuine  Gallic  manu&cture. 

The  prediction  of  Miss  Morrison  was  speedily 
verified ;  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  did  call  at  the 
hotel  to  leave  his  card  for  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  orders  given,  was  immediately 
admitted  to  her  presence. 

She  was  alone ;  for  Agnes,  though  unfortunate- 
ly there  was  no  little  dear  miserable  closet  for 
her,  had  received  the  welcome  congS,  now  always 
expressed  by  the  words,  "There,  you  may  go 
to  your  lessons,  child,  if  you  will,*^  and  had 
withdrawn  herself  to  an  out-of-the-way  comer  in 
their  double-bedded  room,  where  already  her 
desk,  and  other  Empton  treasures,  had  converted 
about  four  feet  square  of  her  new  abode  into  a 
home.  The  so&,  therefore,  with  the  table  and 
its  gaudy  cover,  adorned  with  the  widow^s  fine 
work-box,  a  boarding-house  inkstand   of  bright 
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coloured  china,  and  the  album  (still  sacred  to 
the  name  of  Isabella  d^Almafonte),  had  all  been 
set  in  the  places  and  attitudes  she  thought  moft 
becoming  by  Mrs.  Bamaby  herself,  and,  together 
with  her  own  magnificent  person,  formed  a  veiy 
channing  picture  as  the  medical  gentleman  en- 
tered the  room  ;  . . .  but  it  is  probable  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pringle  expected  rather  to  find  if  patient 
dian  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  lady 
in  a  state  of  health  apparently  so  perfect. 

"  Pray,  sit  down,  sir ! ... .  Mr.  Pringle,  I  be- 
lieve ?^  said  Mrs.  Bamaby,  half  rising,  and  point- 
ing to  a  chair  exactly  opposite  her  place  upon  the 
sofa. 

Mr.  Pringle  took  the  indicated  chair;  but  be* 
fore  he  was  well  seated  in  it,  the  idea  that  some 
mistake  might  be  the  source  of  this  civility  oe- 
curred  to  him,  and  he  rose  again,  made  a  atep 
forward,  and  laid  his  card,  specifying  his  name, 
profession,  and  address,  on  the  table  immediately 
before  the  eyes  of  the  lady. 

<^0h  yes!'*^  said  she,  smiling  with  amiaUe 
condescension,  **  I  understand  perfectly ; . .  • .  and 
should  myself,  or  my  young  niece,  or  any  of  my 
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servantft,  require  medical  assistance,  Mr.  Pringle, 
this  card  (placing  it  carefully  in  her  work-box) 
will  enable  us  to  find  it.  But,  though  at  present 
we  are  all  pretty  well,  I  am  really  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  sir  ... .  Miss 
Morrison ....  I  believe  you  know  Miss  Morn- 
son  ? ....  (Mr.  Pringle  bowed). . . .  Miss  Morrison 
has  named  you  to  me  in  a  manner  that  made  me 
extremely  desirous  of  making  your  acquaintance 
....  Gentlemen  of  your  profession,  Mr.  Pringle, 
have  so  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
a  great  advantage  for  a  stranger,  on  first  arriving 
at  a  new  place,  to  find  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  them.  Will  you  afford  me  five  minutes 
while  I  explain  to  you  my  very  peculiar  situa- 
tion r 

"  Assuredly,  madam,^**  replied  Mr.  Pringle, 
"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  listen  to  you.*' 

"  Well,  then  ....  without  &rther  apology  I 
will  explain  myself.  My  name  is  Bamaby. . . . 
I  am  a  widow  of  good  fortune,  and  without  chil- 
dren ....  for  I  have  lost  both  my  little  one«  P 
Here  Mrs.  Bamaby  drew  forth  one  of  her  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs,  as  she  always  did  when 
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speaking  of  her  children  ^^  which  were  not  i^  and 
this  frequently  happened,  for  she  had  a  great 
dislike  to  being  considered  as  one  unblessed  by 
offspring,  —  a  peculiarity  which,  together  with 
some  others,  displaying  themselves  in  the  same 
inventive  strain,  proved  an  especial  blessing  to 
Agnes,  inasmuch  as  it  made  her  absence  often 
desirable.  Having  wiped  her  eyes,  and  recovered 
her  emotion,  she  continued :  "  1  have  no  chil- 
dren ; . . .  but  an  elder  sister ....  so  much  older, 
indeed,  as  almost  to  be  considered  as  my  mother, 
....  died  several  years  ago,  leaving  an  orphan  girl 
to  my  care.  In  truth,  I  am  not  a  great  many 
years  older  than  my  niece,  and  the  anxiety  of  this 
chaige  has  been  sometimes  almost  too  much  for 
me. . . .  However,  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  am 
most  passionately  attached  to  her.  Nevertheleas 
she  has  some  peculiarities  which  give  me  pain, 
....  one  is,  that  she  will  never  wear  any  dren 
but  the  deepest  mourning,  thus  consecrating  her- 
self, as  I  may  say,  to  the  memory  of  her  departed 
parents.  Now  this  whim,  Mr.  Pringle,  ahewa 
her  spirits  to  be  in  a  state  requiring  change  of 
scene,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  left 
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my  channing  place  in  Devonshire,  in  the  hope 
that  variety,  and  a  gayer  circle  than  is  likely  to 
be  fo\md  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  mansion  in  the  country,  might  be  of  service 
to  her.'' 

'*  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  think  you  are  quite  right,'* 
replied  Mr.  Pringle.  "  What  age  is  the  young 
lady  ?" 

"  Just  seventeen  ....  and  I  should  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  take  her  into  company  .... 
and  this  is  indeed  the  point  on  which  I  most 
wish,  for  your  advice.  I  came  to  Cheltenham, 
sir,  fully  expecting  to  find  my  friends  the  Gor- 
dons ....  near  relations  of  the  Duke,  and  per- 
sons of  first-rate  fashion  and  consequence,  who 
would  at  once  have  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  is  most  elegant  in  the  way  of  society  here 
....  But,  by  a  letter  they  sent  to  mee(  us  at 
Clifton,  I  find  that  they  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  pay  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  ....  and  thus  I  find  myself  here  a  per- 
fect stranger,  without  any  means  whatever  of  get- 
ting into  society." 

'*  A    most    vexatious    contretems^    certainly, 
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nndam,^  replied  Mr.  Pringk ;  ^  but  tbcm  en 
be  no  doubt  of  your  obUining  quite  «■  amdh, 
societj  ai  you  wish,  for  Cheltenbam  ig  extremely 
fbll  juBt  now,  and  a  lady  in  your  situation  of  life 
can  hardly  &il  of  meeting  some  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. ...  Of  course  you  will  go  to  the  pump- 
room,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  look  over  the  subeeiip- 
tion-booksy  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  soon  find 
there  are  many  here  whom  you  know  .  • .  •  Be- 
sides, I  will  myself,  if  you  wish  it,  take  caxe  to 
make  it  known  that  you  intend  to  enter  into 
society  •  .  .  .  and  probably  intend  to  receive  ••••** 
*^  Indeed,  sir,  yoi(  will  oblige  me  .  •  •  •  On  my 
own  account  I  should  certainly  never  paiticulaiiy 
desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  stmngem^  bat 
there  is  nothing  I  would  not  be  willing  ta  im 
for  this  dear  girl !  ....  Of  course  I  shall 
a  poxDt  of  subscribing  to  everything,  aad 
tieularly  of  taking  my  poor  dear  nieee  to  dl  te 
balls  • .  •  •  She  is  really  very  pretty,  and  if  I  am 
bat  contrive  to  get  suitable  paitnem  fov  ki^  I 
think  dancing  may  be  of  great  Mornm,  ■Mat' 
there  many  of  ^e  nobility  here  at 
Pringle?'' 


'\ 
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*'  Yes,  madam,  seTeial,  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  company  besides/^ 

^^  That  gives  ns  a  better  chance  of  finding  old 
acquaintance  certainly.  .  .  .  But  there  is  another 
point,  Mr.  Pringle,  on  which  I  am  anxious  to 
consult  you.  .  .  .  My  niece  is  decidedly  very 
bilious,  and  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  a  glass  of 
the  water  every  morning  would  be  of  the  most 
essential  benefit  to  her  ....  Unfortunately,  dear 
creature,  she  is  quite  a  spoiled  child,  and  I  do 
not  think  she  will  be  prevailed  on  to  take  what 
is  certainly  not  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  imless 
ordered  to  do  it  by  a  medical  man.''^ 

^*  I  must  see  the  young  lady,  ma^am,^  replied 
Mr.  Pringle,  *'  before  I  can  venture  to  prescribe 
for  her  in  any  way.'' 

Mrs.  Bamaby  internally  wished  him  less  scru- 
pulous, but  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  he 
should  send  in  a  bill  and  charge  a  visit,  than 
that  she  should  lose  a  daily  excuse  for  visiting 
the  delightful  pump-room,  and,  moreover,  feeling 
mcHre  strongly  still  that,  in  order  to  make  Agnes 
swallow  the  dose  instead  of  herself,  it  would  be 
good  economy  to  pay  for  half  a  dozen  visits,  she 
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rose  from  the  sofa,  and  said  with  a  fascinating 
smile  ....*'  I  will  bring  her  to  you  myself,  my 
dear  sir,  but  I  hqpe  you  will  not  disappoint  me 
about  prescribing  the  Clieltenham  waters  for  her. 
I  know  her  constitution  well,  and  I  venture  to 
pledge  myself  to  you,  that  she  is  exactly  the 
subject  for  the  Cheltenham  treatment  ....  So 
bilious,  poor  girl !  ....  so  dreadfully  bilious  !  ^ 

Mrs.  Barnaby  left  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  with  Agnes,  who  was  considerably  sur- 
prised at  being  told  that  it  was  necessary  a  medi- 
cal man  should  see  her ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
save  a  heaviness  at  her  heart,  she  felt  quite  well ; 
and  in  the  second,  she  had  never  before,  since 
she  left  Empton,  perceived  any  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  her  aunt  as  to  her  being  well  or  ill. 
However,  she  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the 
command  which  bade  her  leave  the  letter  she 
was  writing  to  Miss  Peters,  and  meekly  followed 
her  imperious  protectress  to  their  sitting-room.   - 

Mr.  Alexander  Pringle  was  decidedly  a  clever 
man,  and  clever  men  of  his  profession  are  gene- 
rally skilful  in  discerning  diagnostics  of  varioiia 
kinds.  He  had  expected  to  see  a  yellow,  heavj- 
eyed  girl,  looking  either  as  if  she  were  ready  to 
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cry  with  melancholy,  or  pout  from  perverseness ; 
instead  of  which,  he  saw  a  lovely,  graceful  crea- 
ture, with  a  step  elastic  with  youth  and  health, 
and  an  eye  whose  clear,  intelligent  glance,  said  as 
plainly  as  an  eye  could  speak,  "  What  would  you 
with  me  ?  ....  I  have  no  need  of  you.*" 

He  immediately  perceived  that  the  amiable 
child-bereaved  widow  had  quite  misunderstood 
the  young  lady^s  case.  ...  It  might  be,  perhaps, 
from  her  too  tender  affection ;  but,  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  would,  it  was  not  to  solve  any  pro- 
fessional doubts  that  he  took  her  delicate  hand 
to  feel  the  *'  healthful  music ''  of  her  pulse. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pringle,  who  had  seven  pro- 
mising children,  knew  better  than  to  reject  the 
proffered  custom  of  a  rich  widow  who  had  none ; 
so,  looking  at  his  beautiful  patient  with  much 
gravity,  he  said, — 

^^  There  is  little  or  nothing,  madam,  to  alarm 
you.  The  young  lady  is  rather  pale,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  rather  proceeds  from 
the  naturally  delicate  tint  of  her  complexion  than 
from  illness.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  that 
I  should  see  her  again,  and,  mean  time,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  her  taking  about  one-third 
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of  a  glass  of  water  daily.  If  more  be  found 
necessary,  the  dose  must  be  increased ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  this  will  prove  sufficient, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  table-spoonfuls  of  a  mix- 
ture ....  by  no  means  disagreeable,  my  dear 
young  lady  ....  which  I  will  not  fail  to  send  in.^ 
And  so  saying,  Mr.  Pringle  rose  to  take  leave, 
but  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  Agnes  saying,  with 
a  half  smile  in  which  there  was  something  that 
looked  very  much  as  if  she  were  quizzing  him,  — 

''  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  decline  tak- 
ing any  medicine  whatever  till  I  feel  myself  in 
some  degree  out  of  health." 

Mr,  Pringle,  who  was  very  near  laughing  him- 
self, answered  with  great  good-humour,  .... 
'^  Well  then,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  I  suppose  we  must 
do  without  it,  ...  .  and  I  donH  thbk  there  will 
be  much  danger  either."  He  then  took  his  d^ 
parture,  leaving  Mrs.  Bamaby  quite  determined 
that  Agnes  should  drink  the  water,  but  not  veiy 
sorry  that  she  was  to  have  no  physic  to  pay  fior 
.  .  .  .  whilst  Agnes  was  altogether  at  a  lots  to 
guess  what  this  new  vagary  of  her  aunt  miglit 
mean. 
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**  What  made  you  think  I  was  iH,  aunt  ?'*^ 
said  she. 

"  111  ?  .  .  •  .  Who  told  you,  chad,  that  I 
thought  you  ill  ?  ....  I  don^t  think  any  such 
thing,  ....  but  I  did  not  choose  you  should 
drink  the  waters  till  I  had  the  opinion  of  the 
first  medical  man  in  the  place  about  it.  There 
is  no  expense,  no  sacrifice,  Agnes,  that  I  am  not 
ready  to  make  for  you.^ 

*'  But  I  donH  mean  to  drink  the  waters  at  all, 
thank  you,  aunt,^  replied  Agnes. 

^'  Don^t  mean,  miss  ?  .  .  .  .  you  don'^t  mean  ? 
....  And  perhaps  you  donH  mean  to  eat  any 
dinner  to-day  ?  and  perhaps  you  donH  mean  to 
sleep  in  my  apartment  to-night  ?  .  ,  .  .  Perhaps 
you  may  prefer  walking  the  streets  all  night? 
....  Pretty  language,  indeed,  from  you  to  me  ! 
....  And  now  you  may  take  yourself  off  again, 
and,  as  you  like  to  stick  to  your  lessons,  you  may 
just  go  and  write  for  a  copy,  '  I  must  do  as  I  ^m 
bid.''' 

Agnes  quitted  the  room  in  silence,  and  Mrs. 
Bomaby  prepared  to  receive  her  new  friend.  Miss 
Morrison,  who  she  doubted  not  would  call  before 
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the  hour  she  had  named  as  the  fiuhionable  time 
for  repairing  to  the  public  library ;  nor  was  she 
at  all  displeased  by  this  abrupt  departure,  as,  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  was  extremely  inconvenient  for 
her  to  have  Agnes  present  when  she  felt  inclined 
to  enter  upon  a  little  autobiography.  But,  while 
anticipating  this  agreeable  occupation,  she  re- 
called, as  she  set  herself  to  work  upon  one  of 
her  beautiful  collars,  the  scrape  she  had  got  into 
respecting  her  park,  and  firmly  resolved  not  even 
to  mention  a  paddock  to  Miss  Morrison  by 
name,  whatever  other  flights  of  &ncy  she  might 
indulge  in, 

''  This  has  been  no  idle  day  with  me  as  yet,^ 
thought  she,  as  she  proceeded  with  her  elegant 
^*  satin-stitch  ^.  .  .  .  ^*  I  have  got  well  stared  at, 
though  only  in  my  close  stiaw-bonnet,  at  the 
pump-room, — ^have  made  a  capital  new  acquaint- 
ance, and,^  —  remembering  with  a  8elf-«pproving 
smile  all  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Pringle,  *- ''  I 
know  I  have  not  been  sowing  seed  on  banen 
ground  ....  1  have  not  forgotten  how  glad  my 
poor  dear  Bamaby  was  to  get  hold  of  somethiiig 
new.  ...  He  will  repeat  it  every  word,  1 11 
answer  for  him.*" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  ACQUAINTANCE  RIPENS  INTO  FRIENDSHIP. — USEFUL 
INFORMATION  OF  ALL  SORTS. — AN  EXCELLENT  METHOD 
OF  TALKING  FRENCH,  ATTENDED  WITH  LITTLE  LABOUR 
AND  CERTAIN  SUCCESS. — A  COLLECTOR.— A  SALE-ROOM. 
— A    PEER   OF  THE   REALM. 


The  visit  of  Miss  Morrison,  which  quickly 
followed,  was  long  and  confidential.  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  very  condescendingly  explained  to  her  all 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  position,  which 
rendered  her  the  most  valuable  friend  in  the 
world,  and  also  the  most  eligible  match  extant 
for  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but  all  these 
latter  particulars  were  communicated  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  never,  upon  any  account,  to  be 
alluded  to  or  mentioned  to  any  one ;  and  in 
return  for  all  this.  Miss  Morrison  gave  the 
widow    a    catalogue    raisonnie     of    the    most 
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marriageable  men  at  present  in  Cheltenham, 
together  with  the  best  accounts  of  their  rent- 
rolls  and  expectancies  that  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  pertinacious  questionings  to  elicit.  But 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  narrate  this  part  of 
the  conversation  at  length,  as  the  person  and 
aifairs  of  many  a  goodly  gentleman  were  can- 
vassed therein,  who,  as  they  never  became  of 
much  importance  to  Mrs.  Bamaby,  can  be  of 
none  to  those  occupied  by  the  study  of  her 
character  and  adventures.  There  were  other 
points,  however,  canvassed  in  this  interview, 
which  were  productive  of  immediate  results  ;  and 
one  of  these  was  the  great  importance  of  attend* 
ing  the  sales  by  auction,  which,  sometimes  pre- 
luded by  soft  music,  and  always  animated  as 
they  went  on  by  the  most  elegant  convei8atioD» 
occupied  the  beau  monde  of  Cheltenham  for  maDj 
hours  of  every  day. 

^^  Your  descriptions  are  delightful.  Miss  Mor- 
rison !^^  exclaimed  the  animated  widow.  *^  I 
could  almost  fancy  myself  there  already, . . . . 
and  go  I  will  constantly,  you  may  depend  upon 
that ; . . . .  and  I  want  to  consult  you  about 
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other  thing,  Miss  Morrigon. . . .  There  ^s  my 
niece,  you  know  —  the  little  girl  you  saw  at 
breakfast  ^ ...  do  you  think  it  would  be  quite 
the  thing  to  make  her  leave  her  books  and 
lessons,  and  all  that,  to  waste  her  time  at  the 
sales  ?  . . . .  And  besides,  baby  as  she  is,  she  gets 
more  staring  at  than  I  think  at  all  good  for 
her.^ 

"  Jaj/  non  doot  faw^  replied  Miss  Morrison, 
^^  for  she  is  divinely  handsome,  say  toon  bow 
tay  parfity  as  they  say  at  Paris ;  and  my  belief 
is,  that  if  you  wish  to  be  the  fashion  at  Chel- 
tenham, the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  her 
be  seen  every  day,  and  all  day  long.  That  face 
and  figure  must  take,  say  claret 

Mrs.  Bamaby  fell  into  a  reverie  that  lasted 
some  minutes.  That  she  did  wish  to  be  the 
JEtthion  at  Cheltenham  was  certain,  but  the 
beauty  of  Agnes  was  not  exactly  the  means  by 
which  she  would  best  like  to  obtain  her  wish. 
She  had  hoped  to  depend  solely  on  her  own 
beauty  and  her  own  talents,  but  she  was  not 
insensible  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  having 
two  strings  to  her  bow ;  and  as  the  ambition, 
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which  made  her  detennine  to  be  great,  iraa  qoifte 
as  powerful  as  the  vanity  which  made  her  deter- 
mine to  be  beautiful,  the  scheme  of  making 
Agnes  a  partner  in  her  projects  of  fiudna- 
tion  and  conquest  was  at  least  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

^^  I  must  think  about  it,  Miss  Morrison,'"  she 
replied ;  ^^  there  is  no  occasion  to  decide  this 
minute.^ 

<'  Potng  do  too,'"  said  Miss  Morrison ;  ^*  I 
always  like  myself  to  walk  round  a  thing,  as  I 
call  it,  before  I  decide  to  take  it.  Besides,  my 
dear  madam,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  know- 
ing what  is  your  principal  object .  • .  •  JBo  eoo 
depong  dt  sell  aw. ...  If  you  intend  to  be  at 
all  the  parties,  to  be  marked  with  a  bun  evoy 
time  you  enter  the  pump-room,  the  ballHEO0iii» 
or  the  sales,  I  would  say,  dress  up  thai  jmni^ 
lady  in  the  most  elegant  and  attractite  *a^« 
possible,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  suooeed.... 
paw  le  mowyndra  doot  de  sell  ai9.'...Bltt  i( 
on  the  other  hand,  your  purpose  is  to 
yourself,  set  o  ira  shewM^  and  yon  mnit 
gether  in  a  different  way.^ 


-:•  -■ 
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^^  I  understand  you,  my  dear  Miss  Morrison, 
perfectly,''  replied  the  widow,  greatly  struck  by 
the  sound  sense  and  clear  perception  of  her  new 
friend;  "and  I  will  endeavour,  with  the  most 
perfect  frankness,  to  make  you  understand  all  my 
plans,  for  I  feel  sure  that  you  deserve  my  full 
confidence,  and  that  nobody  can  be  more  capable 
of  giving  me  good  advice.  • . .  The  truth  is,  Miss 
Morrison,  that  I  do  wish  to  marry  again.  My 
fortune,  indeed,  is  ample  enough  to  afford  me 
every  luxury  I  can  wish  for ; ... .  but  a  widowed 
heart,  my  dear  Miss  Morrison ....  a  widowed  heart 
is  a  heavy  load  to  bear,  where  the  temper,  like 
mine,  is  full  of  the  softest  sensibility  and  all 
the  tenderest  affections. . . .  Therefore,  as  I  said, 
it  is  my  wish  to  marry  again ;  but  God  forbid 
I  should  be  weak  and  wicked  enough  to  do  so 
in  any  way  unbecoming  my  station  in  society, — 
a  station  to  which  I  have  every  right,  as  well 
from  birth  as  fortune.  No  attachment,  however 
strong,  will  ever  induce  me  to  forget  what  I  owe 
to  my  family  and  to  the  world ;  and  unless  cir- 
cumstances shall  enable  me  rather  to  raise  than 
debase  myself  in  society,  I  will  never,  whatever 
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my  feelings  may  be,  permit  mjsdf  to  many 
at  all.'' 

<*  Crowyee  may  vous  avay  raisong  shart 
dam  r  exclaimed  Miss  Morrison. 

"  Such  being  the  case,"*'  resumed  the  widow, 
^'  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  first  object 
to  be  attended  to  is  the  getting  into  good 
society ;  and  if,  in  order  to  obtain  this,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  bring  forward  Agnes  Willoughby, 

it  must  certainly  be  done especially  as  her 

singing  is  much  more  remarkable,  I  believe,  than 
even  the  beauty  of  her  person." 

"  Et  he  po-se-ble  f^  said  Miss  Morrison,  joy- 
fully. '^  Then,  in  that  case,  share  a  mf,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  world,  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  that  can  prevent  your  being  sought  oat 
and  invited  to  every  fashionable  house  in  the 
place.  An  ugly  girl,  that  sings  well,  may  easily 
get  herself  asked  wherever  she  chooses  to  go ; 
but  a  beautiful  one,  aveck  ung  talong  aamiblabdj 
may  not  only  go  herself,  but  carry  with  her  aa 
many  of  her  friends  as  she  pleases.'' 

^^  Really  !"....  said  Mrs.  Baniaby,  tlunigliU 
fiilly.     ^*  This   is   a  great  advantage ; . . . .  and 
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3roa  feel  sure,  Miss  Morrison,  that  if  I  do  make 
up  my  mind  to  bring  her  forward,  this  will  be 
the  case  ?^ 

"  O  we^  replied  her  friend  confidently,  "  set 
mng  fay  certatng ....  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it ;  and  if  you  will,  I  am  ready  to  make  you  a 
bet  of  five  guineas,  play  or  pay,  that  if  you 
contrive  to  make  her  be  seen  and  heard  once, 
you  will  have  your  table  covered  with  visiting 
cards  before  the  end  of  the  week  ....  nong  douty 

"  Well ! , . . .  we  must  consider  about  it,  Miss 
Monrison ;  . . . .  but  I  should  like,  I  think,  to  go 
first  to  some  of  these  crowded  places  that  you 
talk  about  without  her,  just  to  see ... .  that 
is,  if  you  would  be   kind   enough   to  go  with 


me. 


cc 


Most  certainly  I  will,"  replied  Miss  Morri- 
son, *^  aveck  leplu  grang  pleatre. . . .  Suppose 
we  go  to  the  sale-rooms  this  morning.'^  There 
is  a  vast  variety  of  most  useful  and  beautiful 
things  to  be  sold  to-day,  and  as  they  always  go 
for  nothing,  you  had  better  bid  a  little.  It  is 
thought  stylish.'*^ 
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''  And  must  certainly  draw  attention,^  aid 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  with  vivacity. 

''  You  are  quite  right ....  aay  mi,  ...  •  and  it 
is  just  about  time  to  get  ready .  •  • .  All  our  gen- 
tlemen will  be  there,  you  may  be  sure  ;  and 
peihaps,  you  know,  some  one  of  them  may  join 
us,  which  is  a  great  advantage, ....  for  nothing 
makes  women  look  so  much  like  pobody  as  having 
no  man  near  them. ...  As  to  marriage,  I  don\ 
think  of  it  for  myself .  • .  .jay  pre  mong  party  ; 
....  but  I  confess  I  do  hate  to  be  anywhere 
without  the  chance  of  a  man^s  coming  to  speak 
to  one ....  maya^  eel  foh  meytra  mong  akappo 


. . .  • 


o  reyvoyr  /" 


Mrs.  Bamaby  now  found  herself  at  laat  ob* 
liged  to  confess  she  did  not  understand  her. 

**0f  course  I  know  French  perfectly,*^  ahe 
said ;  **  but  as  I  have  never  been  in  the  oonntij, 
and  not  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it,  even  at 
home,  I  cannot  always  follow  you. . . » I  would 
give  a  great  deal,  Miss  Morrison,  to  vgmk  iht 
language  as  beautifully  as  you  do  I^ 

**  It  is  a  great  assistanee  in  aodety^  eertaiBljy** 
replied  Miss  Monison,  very  modbatly;  **  bat  I 
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do  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
anybody  in  the  world  to  speak  it  as  I  do  with- 
out being  in  the  country,  and  taking  the  same 
incessant  pains  as  I  did.  As  to  learning  it  from 
books,  it  is  all  nonsense  to  think  of  it ... .  how 
in  the  world  is  one  to  get  the  accent  and  pro- 
nunciation ? . , . .  But  I  must  say  that  I  believe  few 
people  ever  learned  so  much  in  so  short  a  time 
as  I  did.  I  invented  a  method  for  myself,  with- 
out which  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  speak 
as  I  do.  I  never  was  without  my  pencil  and 
paper  in  my  hand,  and  I  wrote  down  almost 
every  word  I  heard,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  I 
was  always  able  to  read  it  myself,  without  asking 
anybody.  The  English  of  it  all  I  got  easily 
afterwards,  for  almost  everybody  understands  me 
when  I  read  my  notes  according  to  my  own 
spelling,  especially  English  people;  and  these 
translations  I  wrote  down  over  against  my  French, 
which  I  call  making  both  a  grammar  and  dictionary 

entirely  of  my   own   invention, and   I  have 

often  been  complimented  upon  it,  I  assure 
vou.**^ 

"  And  I  'm  sure  you  well  deserve  it.     I  never 

VOL.  II.  p 
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heard  Knythmg  so   clever  in   my  life,'"   re{died 

Mrs.  Bamaby.     "  But  how  soon  shall  we  begin 

our  walk  ?" 

"  Now  directly,  if  you  please ....  I  will  go  and 

put  on  my  hat that  was  what  I  taid  to  yon 

in  French  . Eel  f oh  meytra  inong  ahappoJ" 

Mrs.  Bamaby  then  repaired  to  her  toilet ;  and 
having  done  her  very  utmost  to  m&lce  herself  as 
conspicuously  splendid  and  beautiful  as  possible, 
turned  to  Agnes,  who  was  still  writing  in  her 
dark  corner,  and  said,  ....**  You  had  better 
finish  what  you  are  about,  Agnes,  and  I  hope  it 
is  something  that  will  improve  yon ....  I  am 
going  out  with  Miss  Morrison  on  bwiseai .... 
and  if  the  evening  ia  fine,  I  will  take  yon  a  w^ 
somewLere  or  other." 

Agnes  again  blessed  their  rencontre  with  this 
valuable  new  friend,  and  saw  the  satin  and 
lt?athers  of  her  aunt  disappear  with  a  feeling  of 
great  thankfulness  that  she  was  spared  the  ne- 
ceesity  of  attending  them. 

On  leaving  Mrs.  Bamaby,  Mr.  Alexander 
Pringle  paid  a  visit  to  his  good  iiiend  and  patient 
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Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  (the  aunt  of  Colonel 
Hubert,)  who,  as  usual,  was  passing  a  few  weeks 
of  the  season  at  Cheltenham,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  refreshing  her  spirits  by  the  variety  of  its 
company,  as  for  the  advantage  of  taking  a  daily 
glass  of  water  at  its  spring.  The  worthy  apothe- 
cary was  as  useful  by  the  information  and  gossip- 
pings  he  Aimished  on  the  former  subject,  as  by 
his  instructions  on  the  latter,  and  was  invariably 
called  in,  the  day  after  her  ladyship's  arrival, 
however  perfect  the  state  of  her  health  might  be ; 
and  given  moreover  to  understand  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  professional  visit  would  be  expected  at 
least  three  times  a  week  during  her  stay. 

He  now  found  the  old  lady  sitting  alone ;  for 
Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Stephenson,  who  were  her 
guests,  were  engaged  in  one  of  their  favourite 
morning  expeditions,  exploring  the  beautiful  en- 
virons of  the  town,  a  pleasure  which  they  enjoyed 
as  uninterruptedly  as  the  most  sentimental  newly- 
married  pair  could  desire,  as,  by  a  strange  but 
very  general  spirit  of  economy,  few  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  visitants  of  Cheltenham  indulge 
themselves  in  the  expense  of  a  turnpike. 

p2 
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"  Soh  !  Pringle ....  you  we  come  at  Ust,  nc 

you ?"  Boid  Ladv  Elizabeth "I   bare   becB 

expecting  yoa  this  hour  ....  the  Stephmsons' 
are  off  and  avay  again  to  the  world''e  end,  in 
search  of  vild  flowers  and  conjugal  romance, 
leaving  me  to  my  own  devices — a  privil^;e  worth 
little  or  nothing,  unless  you  can  add  something 
new  to  ray  list  here  for  next  Wednesday." 

"  Perhaps  1  may  be  able  to  assist  your  lady- 
ship," returned  her  Esculapius  ;  "  that  ia,  pro- 
vided Ijody  Stephenson  knows  nothing  about  it, 
for  I  fear  she  has  not  yet  forgiven  my  introdue- 
tion  of  Mr.  Myrtle  and  the  two  Misses  Tonkins." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  t What  does  it  mg- 

nify,  now  she  is  married  and  out  of  the  way,  what 
animals  I  get  into  my  menagerie  .■'....  But  I 
don't  think,  Pringte,  that  you  arc  half  such  a 
clever  trufBe-dog  as  you  used  to  be  ... .  What  a 
time  it  is  since  you  have  told  me  of  anything 
new !" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  lady,  it  is  not  my  fcult," 
replied  the  apothecary,  laughing ;  "  I  never  set 
or  heat  anything  abroad  witboiit  treasuring  it  in 
jay  memoiy  for  your  ladyship  s  service ;  and  I 
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am  now  come  expressly  to  mention  a  new  arrival 
at  the  — ,  which  appears  to  promise  well.*" 
"  I  rejoice  ....  Is  it  male  or  female  ?" 
"  Female,  my  lady,  and  there  are  two." 
*^  Of  the  same  species,  and  the  same  race  ?^ 
^'  Decidedly  not ;  but  the  contrast  produces  a 
very  pleasant  eflpect ;  and,  moreover,  though  in- 
finitely amusing,  they  are  quite  comme  ilfaut.     I 
understand  the  elder  lady  is  sister  to  Mrs.  Peters 
of  Clifton.*" 

Mr.  Pringle  then  proceeded  to  describe  his 
visit  to  Mrs.  Bamaby,  and  did  justice  to  the 
florid  style  of  her  beauty,  dress,  and  conversation. 
But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  young  girl  who 
was  vouie  an  itotr,  and  of  her  aunt^s  pertinacious 
resolution  that  she  should  take  the  waters  and  be 
treated  as  an  invalid,  notwithstanding  the  very 
excellent  state  of  her  health,  the  old  lady  rubbed 
her  hands  together,  and  exultingly  exclaimed, 
"  Good !  . . . .  admirable  !  . . . .  You  are  a  very 
fine  fellow,  Pringle,  and  have  hit  this  oW  well. 
Why,  man,  I  saw  your  delightful  widow  this 
morning  at  the  Pump,  rouge,  ringlets,  and  all ;. . . . 
I  saw  her  taste  the  waters  and  turn  sick ;   and 
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now,  because  she  must  have  a  leason  for  ahewing 
herself  at  the  Pump,  she  is  going  to  make  the 
poor  girl  drink  for  her  ....  Capital  cicature .'.... 
I  understand  it  all ... .  poor  little  girl ! . . . .  And 
so  the  widow  wants  acquaintance,  does  she  ?  ... . 
I  offer  myself,  my  drawing.Toom  shall  be  open  to 
her,  Pringle  ....  And  now,  hov  can  I  nuutsge  to 
get  introduced  to  her  ?" 

**  You  will  not  find  that  vety  difficult.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  depend  upon  it ....  I  will  undertake 
to  promise  for  this  Mrs.  Bamaby,  that  she  will 
be  visible  wherever  men  and  women  congregate. 
At  the  ball,  for  instance,  to-morrow  night ;  does 
your  ladyship  intend  to  be  there  f" 

"  Certainly ....  And  if  she  be  there,  I  wSi 
manage  the  matter  of  introduction,  with  or  with- 
out intervention,  and  so  obtain  this  fultUowo 
peony  for  my  shew  on  Wednesday  next." 

Whilst  fate  and  Mr.  Pringle  were  thus  laboiu^ 
ing  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  to  bring  Mrs. 
Bamaby  into  notice,  she  was  herself  not  idle  in 
another  in  her  exertions  to  produce  the  same 
effect.     The  sale-room,  to  which  the  experienced 
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Miss  MoiiisQn  led  her,  was  already  full  when 
they  entered  it ;  but  the  little  difficulty  which 
preceded  their  obtaining  seats  was  rather  &vour* 
able  to  them  than  otherwise ;  for,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  display  the  sagacity  of  that  lady'^s  prog^ 
nostications,  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  made 
part  of  their  company  at  break&st,  not  only  made 
room  for  them,  but  appeared  well  disposed  to 
enter  into  convereation,  and  to  offer  every  atten- 
tion they  could  desire. 

''  Mr.  Griffiths,  if  I  mistake  not/'  said  Miss 
Morrison,  bowing  to  one  of  them  ;  ^^  I  hope  you 
have  been  ^uite  well,  sir,  since  we  met  last  year 
....  Qi?e  me  leave  to  introduce,  Mr.  Griffiths, 
Mrs.  Bamaby." 

^^I  am  happy  to  make  yoiir  acquaintance,^ 
said  the  gentleman,  bowing  low.  '^  Your  young 
friend  whom  I  saw  with  you  this  morning  is  not 
here ....  is  she  ?^ 

*^  No,  sir,'^  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  in  the  most 
amiable  tone  imaginable ;  ^*  the  dear  girl  is  pur- 
suing her  morning  studies  at  home." 

^'  Introduce  me,  Griffiths,'*'  whispered  his  com- 
panion. 
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*'  Mr.  Pattenon,  Mn.  Buiubj ;  Mr.  I^tUt^ 

Bon,  MUs  ^to^^Bon,"  and  a  rerjr  social  degree  of 
intimacy  appeared  to  be  immediately  catabliafaed. 
"  Oh !  what  a  lovely  vaae !"  exclumed  Mta. 
Bamaby.  "  What  an  elegant  set  of  candle- 
sticks .'"  cried  Miss  Monison,  as  the  aactionea 
brouglit  forward  the  articles  to  be  bid  for,  whidi 
being  followed  by  a  variety  nf  iotereating  obaei^ 
vations  on  nearly  all  the  people,  and  nearly  all  the 
goods  displayed  before  them,  afforded  Mia.  Bai^ 
naby  such  an  opportunity  of  being  energetic  and 
animated,  that  more  than  one  eye-^aas  was 
turned  towards  her,  producing  that  leciprocity  of 
cause  and  effect  which  it  is  80  interesting  to 
trace ;  for  the  more  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
looked  at  her,  the  more  Mrs.  Bamaby  talked  and 
laughed,  and  the  more  Mrs.  Bamaby  talked  and 
laughed,  the  more  the  gentlemen  and  Indies  looked 
at  her.  Flattered,  Buttered,  and  delighted  beyon<l 
measure,  the  eyes  of  the  wiUnw  wimdcred  to  every 
i]Uarter  of  the  room ;  and  for  some  time  eixty 
quarter  of  the  room  appeared  equally  interesting 
to  her ;  but  at  length  her  uttcntion  was  attracted 
by  the  almost  fixed  stare  of  on  individual   wlio 
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stood  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  gentlemen  at  some 
distance,  but  nearly  opposite  to  the  place  she 
occupied. 

^^  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  who  that  tall,  stout  gen- 
tleman is  in  the  green  frock-coat,  with  lace  and 
tassels  P . . . .  That  one  who  is  looking  this  way 
with  an  eye-glass.'*' 

"  The  gentleman  with  red  hair  ?""  returned  Mr. 
Patterson,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

"  Yes,  that  one,  rather  sandy,  but  a  very  fine- 
looking  man.'' 
*  **  That  is  Lord  Mucklebury,  Mrs  Bamaby 
—  .  He  is  a  great  amateur  of  beauty  ;  and  upon 
my  word  he  seems  exceedingly  taken  with  some 
&ir  object  or  other  in  this  part  of  the  room.'' 

The  sight  of  land  after  a  long  voyage  is  de- 
lightful ....  rest  is  delightful  after  labour,  food 
after  fasting ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  either  of 
these  joys  could  bear  comparison  with  the  emo- 
tion that  now  swelled  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby.  This  was  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge  and  belief,  that  she  had  ever  been 
looked  at  by  a  lord  at  all ... .  and  what  a  look  it 
was  ! . . . .  No  passing  glance,  no  slight  unniean- 
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lag  regard,  directed  firet  to  oae  and  dieo  to 
another  beauty,  but  a  long,  steady,  diroet,  and 
uuBhrinking  stare,  such  as  might  hare  made 
many  women  leave  the  room,  but  which  caused 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  to  palpitate  with  a 
degree  of  ecstasy  which  she  had  neyei  felt  befiwe 
—no,  not  even  when  the  most  admired  officer  oS 
a  new  battalion  first  fixed  his  looks  upMi  her  in 
fottner  days,  and  advanced  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
gills  to  ask  her  to  dance  j . . . .  forno  Lord  any- 
Mi'n^ had  ever  done  so;  and  thus,  the  Mness  of  bei 
new-bom  joy,  while  it  had  the  vigorous  maturify 
of  ripened  age,  glowed  also  with  the  eariy  brigfab- 
ness  of  youth.  It  might  indeed  have  been  said 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby  at  that  moment,  that,  "lihc 
Hn.  Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  the  bott 
bloasoin  and  fruit  at  once.*' 

One  proof  of  the  ywithfiil  freahnem  of  litt 
emotion  was  the  very  naive  manner  in  which  it 
was  betrayed.  She  could  not  sit  still...  .her 
•yes  rose  and  fell ....  her  head  turned  and 
twisted ....  her  reticule  opened  and  shut .... 
and  the  happy  man  who  set  all  this  going  must 
hkTe  bad  much  le»  experience    than  my  Lord 
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MuGklebury,  if  be  had  npt  immediately  pezoeived 
die  effect  of  himidf  and  hi&  eye-glass. 

Could  Mis.  Banudby  have  known  at  that  mo- 
ment the  influence  produced  by  the  presence  of 
Miss  Mondson,  she  would  have  wished  her  a 
thousand  fiithoms  deep. in  the  ocean  ;  for  certairf 
it  is,  that  nothing  but  her  well-known  little  quiz- 
zical air  of  unquestionable  Cheltenham  respecta- 
bility, preTented  the  noble  lord  from  crossing  the 
room,  and  amusing  himself,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  an  introduction,  in  conyersing  with  the 
sensitive  lady,  whose  bright  eyes  and  bright  rouge 
had  dmwn  his  attention  to  her.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, he  thought  he  had  better  not,  and  contented 
himself  by  turning  to  his  e?er-useful  friend  Cap- 
tain Singleton,  and  saying  in  a  tone,  the  fami-^ 
liarity  of  which  &iled  not  to  make  up  for  its  im- 
periousness,  ^*  Singleton  ! ....  go  and  find  out 
who  that  great  woman  is  in  the  green  satin  and 
pink  feathers ....  there 's  a  good  fellow.^ 

Mrs.  Bamaby  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  she 
saw  the  mission  as  plainly  as  my  Lord  Muckle* 
bury  saw  her,  and  her  heart  thereupon  began  to 
beat  so  violently,  that  she  had  no  breath  left  to 
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demand  the  sympathy  of  her  friend  under  c 
stances  so  pregnant  with  interest.  But  though 
slie  hardly  knew  where  she  was,  nor  what  she  did, 
she  still  retained  Bufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
mark  Iiow  the  obedient  envoy  addressed  himself 
(and,  alas  !  in  vain)  first  to  one  lounger,  and 
then  to  another,  who  all  replied  by  a  shake  of 
the  head,  which  said  with  terrible  distinctness, 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  Gracious  heaven,  how  provoking !"  murmured 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  as  she  pressed  her  delicately- 
gloved  hand  upon  her  heart  to  still  its  besting 
..,.*'  He  will  leave  the  room  without  finding 
out  my  name !",...  Had  she  been  only  s  few 
hours  longer  acquainted  with  Mr.  Patterson,  it  is 
highly  probable  she  would  have  desired  him,  if 
asked  by  the  little  gentleman  in  black,  ao  ac- 
tively making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  what 
her  name  was,  just  to  have  the  kindness  to  men- 
tion that  it  was  BamBbv,  Btit  though  very  civil, 
Mr.  Patterson  was  rather  ceremonious  ;  and  the 
unsuccessful  messonjrer  had  returned  to  his  lord, 
and  delivered  all  llie  ehnlies  of  the  head  which 
he  had  received  condensed  into  one,  before  she 
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could  resolve  on  so  frank  a  mode  of  proceeding. 
For  a  few  moments  longer,  however,  the  amused 
nobleman  continued  his  fiuscinating  gaze ;  and  then, 
giving  a  signal  with  his  eye  to  Singleton  that  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  move,  that  active  personage 
cleared  the  way  before  him  ;  and  the  fat  viscount, 
with  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat-pockets,  stalked 
out  of  the  room,  but  not  without  turning  his 
head,  and  giving  one  bold,  final,  open-eyed, 
steady  look  at  the  agitated  widow. 

'*  That  man  is  my  fate  !"  she  softly  whispered 
to  her  soul,  as  the  last  frog  on  the  hinder  part 
of  his  coat  has  passed  from  her  eye ;  . . .  and  then, 
like  the  tender  convolvolus  when  the  sunbeam 
that  reached  it  has  passed  away,  she  drooped  and 
faded  till  she  looked  more  like  a  sleeping  picture 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby  than  Mrs.  Bamaby  herself. 

"  Do  you  not  find  the  room  very  close,  Miss 
Morrison?"  said  she,  after  enduring  for  a  minute 
or  two  the  sort  of  vacuum  that  seemed  to  weigh 
upon  her  senses. 

"  Poing  do  too^'*'*  replied  Miss  Morrison,  speak- 
ing through  her  nose,  which  was  one  method  by 
which  she  was  wont  to  convey  the  true  Parisian 
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accent,  when  ihe  deBiied  that  it  should  be  psi- 

Ocularly  perfect "  Poiag  da  too,  Mn.   B«r- 

Joby, ....  however,  I  kq  quite  ready  to  go  if 
you  like  it,  for  I  don't  think  I  shall  buy  anything 
this  morning,  and  I  donH  see  many  acquuntasce 
here." 

Mrs.  Bamaby  immediately  rose  ;  the  two  ciril 
gentlemen  made  way  for  tbem,  and  the  widow, 
followed  by  her  friend,  walked  out  a  more  pen- 
sive, though  not,  perhaps,  a  less  happy  woman, 
than  when  she  walked  in. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

▲  CHELTKVHAM   BALL.~AII    IVTBODUCTIOV.— ▲  COKQUXST. 

A  0BXAT  deal  of  profound  meditation  was  be- 
stowed by  Mis.  Bomaby  on  the  occuirences  of 
that  moming  before  the  time  arriyed  for  the 
toilet,  preparatory  to  the  ball  of  the  succeeding 
night.  All  these  will  shew  themselyes  in  their 
results  as  they  arise  ;  and  for  the  present  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in  proriding 
for  this  toilet,  everything  approaching  to  the  sor- 
did cares  dictated  by  economy  was  banished. 
The  tune  was  too  short  to  admit  of  her  orderii^ 
a  new  dress  for  this  occasion ;  though  the  power- 
ful feeling  at  work  within  her  caused  a  white 
satin,  decorated  in  every  possible  way  with  tha 
richest  blonde,  to  be  bespoken  for  the  next. 
Every  other  article  that  Cheltenham  could  for- 
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aish,  (and  it  being  the  height  of  the  season,  Paris 
itaelf  could  hudly  do  more  for  her,)  every  other 
species  of  expensive  decomtion,  short  of  dia- 
monds and  pearls,  was  purchased  for  this  im- 
portant ball,  at  vhich  something  within  faer — 
speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  oracle — de- 
clared that  she  should  become  acquainted  with 
Lord  Mucklebury.  Busy  as  were  the  afternoon 
and  morning  which  intervened,  she  found  time 
for  the  very  necessary  business  of  ordering  her 
broker  (he  had  been  her  father's  broker  too)  to 
sell  out  five  hundred  pounds  stock  for  her ;  and 
this  done,  and  her  letter  safely  deposited  in  the 
boarding-house  letter-bag,  she  turned  her  thou^ts 
towards  Agnes. 

She  had  certainly,  to  use  her  own  langna^ 
when  reasoning  the  point  with  herself,  the  very 
greatest  mind  in  the  world  not  to  take  her  to  the 
ball  at  all.  But  this  mind,  great  ae  it  ma,  mm 
not  a  settled  mind,  and  was  presently  shaken  by 
a  sort  of  instinctive  consciousness  that  there  was 
in  Agnes,  independent  of  her  beauty,  a  some- 
thing that  might  help  to  give  consequence  to  )itt 
entrie.     "  As  to  her  dress,"  thought  abc,  '<  I  am 
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perfectly  determined  tliat  it  shall  be  the  same 
she  wore  at  Clifton, ....  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  expense ....  at  the  present  moment  it 
would  be  madness  to  permit  such  a  consideration 
to  have  any  effect ; . . . .  but  because  it  gives  her  an 
air  more  distinguished,  more  remarkable  than  any 
one  else  ;  . . .  and  besides . . .  .who  knows  but  that 
the  contrast  of  style,  beautiful  as  she  is,  may  be 
favourable  to  me  ?  ....  I  have  not  forgotten  our 
fellow-traveller  from  Silverton  ....  she  seemed  to 
freeze  him.  And  let  her  freeze  my  adorable 
viscount  too,  so  that  I  ^\  . . .  But  here  her 
thoughts  came  too  rapidly  to  dress  themselves  in 
words,  and  for  a  few  minutes  her  reverie  was 
rather  a  tumult  than  a  meditation. 

^^  Yes,  she  shall  go  !^'  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
rising  from  the  sofa,  and  coUecting  a  variety  of 
precious  parcels,  the  result  of  her  shopping; 
^'  Yes,  she  shall  go  to  the  ball ;  and  should  any 
mischief  be  likely  to  follow,  I  will  make  her  go 
out  to  service  before  the  end  of  the  week,'' 

Having  thus  at  last  come  to  a  determination, 
and  upon  reasonings  which  she  felt  were  not 
likely  to  be  shaken,  she  mounted  to  her  sleeping 
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spaxtment,  snd  after  indulging  hei8e}f  bj  epread- 
iog  forth  vuious  articles  of  newly-puiduaed 
finery  upon  the  bed,  ehe  tamed  to  the  comex  in 
which  'Agnes,  her  tin;  table,  her  books,  and 
vriting  apparatus,  were  all  packed  away  togetbn 
in  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  eaid,  "  Come 
here,  Agnes ....  you  must  have  done  lessoni 
enough  for  to-day,  and  I  have  great  aevs  tat 
you.  Where  do  you  think  I  mean  to  take  you 
to-night  f" 

Agnes  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  bed,  and  imme- 
diately anticipating  some  public  display  of  which 
she  was  doomed  to  be  a  witness,  replied  ia  a 
tone  that  was  anything  but  joyful,— 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt." 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt !"  retorted  Mn.  Bam»- 
by  indignantly,  mimicking  her  tone.  "  Wliat  aa 
owl  of  a  girl  you  are,  Agnes  ! ....  Oh  !  bow  un- 
like what  I  was  at  the  same  age. . . .  You  don't 
know  ?....!  suppose  you  don't,  indeed.  There 
is  not  another  woman  under  the  sun  beaides  my- 
self who  would  do  for  a  dependant,  penniless  girl, 
all  I  am  doing  for  you.  I  socriiice  everything 
for  you  ...  .my  feelinge,  my  health,  my  money. 
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and  jet  you  look  exactly  as  if  I  was  going  to 
take  you  to  school  again,  instead  of  to  a  ball  P 

Agnes  sighed ;  she  thought  of  her  last  ball,  of 
all  its  pains  and  all  its  pleasures ;  and  feeling  but 
too  sure  that  it  was  as  imposmble  she  should 
escape  the  former,  as  im]Mrobable  that  she  should 
find  the  latter,  she  replied  mournfully  enough,  *'  I 
wonld  rather  not  go,  if  you  please,  aunt  ...  I  do 
not  like  balls.'' 

^^  Upon  my  honour,  Agnes,  if  I  had  not  a 
temper  that  wiu  proof  against  e?erything,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  box  your  ears. ...  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  see  anything  more  disgustingly  hypo- 
critical, than  a  girl  of  seTcnteen  screwing  herself 
up,  and  saying,  ^  I  do  not  like  halls'. ...  I  wonder 
what  you  do  like.  Miss  Prim  P  But,  I  phmiise 
you,  I  do  not  int^id  to  ask  your  leave  for  what 
I  do;  and  as  long  as  you  eat  my  bread,  you 
will  do  as  I  bid  you  ....  or  else,  turn  out, 
and  provide  for  jourself  at  once.  Let  me  hear 
no  more  such  stuff,  if  you  please ;  but  take  care 
to  make  yourself  decent,  and  be  ready  to  get 
into  the  carriage  exactly  at  nine  o'clock  ....  Do 
you  hear  ?** 
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AgneB  meekly  turned  to  her  tiavelling  magfr- 
zine  of  sable  suits,  and  was  considenibly  surprised 
by  being  told  ibat  she  must  instaatly  get  ready 
to  go  out  Tor  the  purpose  of  buying  satin  shoes, 
white  gloves,  and  one  or  two  other  trifles,  which 
the  newly-enlarged  views  of  her  aunt  now  render- 
ed necessary.  All  this  was  done.  Mi«B  Moni- 
son  eng^ed  to  join  their  party,  the  labours  of  the 
hair-dresser  were  completed,  and  a  toilet  of  two 
hours'  duration  was  brought  to  a  most  satisfactory 
conclusion  within  ten  minutes  of  the  early  hour 
she  had  named,  and  to  the  ball-room  they  re- 
paired considerably  before  any  other  person  en- 
tered it. 

"  I  told  you  it  would  be  so,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Bamaby,'"  said  Miss  Morrison,  looking  rather 
disconsolately  round  her  :  "  noo  turn  tro  toe  ;  .... 
but  never  mind :  let  us  sit  down  comfortably  on 
this  S0&,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  names  of  most  of  the  principal  people. 
Cheltenham  is  so  very  delightful,  that  almost 
everybody  comes  oTer  and  over  again  :  soy  too  ta 
Jej/  law  mode.'" 

A   few  stnggling    strangers    began   to   enter 
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almost  immediately,  and  in  about  half  an  hour, 
the  veil-pleased  Miss  Morrison  was  enabled  to 
redeem  her  promise  by  pointing  out  some  scores 
of  well-dressed  individuals  by  name.  But  still 
Lord  Mucklebury  came  not,  and  the  widow^s 
heart  grew  sad,  till,  happily,  she  heard  a  young 
partnerless  lady  say  as  she  swept  by, — ^^  What  a 
bore  it  is  that  all  the  best  men  come  so  late  i^ 
In  a  moment  hope  was  rekindled  in  Mrs.  Bama- 
by^s  eye,  and  with  renewed  interest  she  listened 
to  the  catalogue  of  names  which  her  friend  pour- 
ed into  her  ear. 

^^  Oh  !  here  comes  the  bride.  Lady  Stephenson. 
....  What  a  handsome  man  her  husband  is  !  . . . . 
I  have  seen  her  here  often  with  her  aunt,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Norris,  before  she  was  married.  . . . 
The  old  lady  dotes  upon  Cheltenham,  they  say. 
....  I  wish  you  knew  some  more  people ....  but, 
name  port,  it  will  all  come  by  and  by,  I  dare 
say,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
if  I  can ; . . . .  but  I  must  ask  her  first,  or  she 
may  take  miff. . . .  Ell  hay  ung  pew  fear  ^ 

**  Stephenson  ?"....  said  Mrs,  Bamaby,  — 
*'  is  it  Sir  Edward  Stephenson  ?"" 
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**  Yes,  Sir  Edward,  tkit't  hit  mm:  d*  jw 
know  him,  Mn.  Bainaby  ?" 

**  We  were  moit  nrtunttdy  acqaaated  viA 

bu    brother   at   CUAmi, aad  wiA    CdoMl 

Hubert  too ;  that  ^s  bcx  tnotho,  jroa  loMv. 
Pnjy  u  he  here  too  i" 

How  Agnes  treraUed  as  ^  vslcd  br  the 
answer! 

"  I  don^l  know. ...  I  have  not  sees  hin  jct,* 
replied  Hias  Hoirison,  "  and  it  i*  imposMble  ta 

overlook  him — tet  kun  um  temperb  ! botcsai 

keel  kayfear ! . . . .  Peifaaps  he  will  cone  in  fn- 
sently :  he  is  alwaja  uag  pew  tar  at  the  balb,  ftr 
be  never  dances." 

**  Oh !  I  know  that,"  said  Mrs.  Baroabj. . . . 
'*  I  know  him  perfectly  well,  1  assure  you ....  he 
is  a  most  elegant  person ;  but  I  raspert  he  is 
rather  of  a  nolent  and  jealous  temper. . . .  How- 
erer,  I  ^m  snie  I  wieh  he  was  here,  and  his  fneod 
Frederick  Stephenson  too. ...  He  'e  a.  charmim  ■ 
jonng  man,  and  used  to  walk  to  Bristol  with  im,  \ 
and  dance  three  times  a  night  with  Agnes." 

"  Dear  me  !   you    don't  say  so  .'"    exclaimed  i 
Him  Morrison,  to  whom  the  intelligenco  was  exr  1 
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tremdy  agreeable,  as  it  removed  at  once  all 
doubts  and  fean  respecting  Mrs.  Bamaby^s  real 
station  in  society* .  • .  *^  Well,  then,  I  ^ni  sure 
you  ought  to  know  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  ;  and. 
I  really  must,  somehow  or  other,  contrive  to  let 
her  hear  of  your  acquaintance  with  her  nephew 
Colonel  Hubert.  They  say  she  dotes  upon  him, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  her  heir  ....  and  that  ^s 
almost  a  pity,  for  he  has  a  noble  fortune  of  his 
own  already.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much 
his  sister  had,  Mrs.  Bamaby  ? . . . .  Some  say 
twenty,  some  thirty,  some  fifty  thousand.^ 

**•  Young  Stephenson  never  happened  to  say 
anything  about  it  that  I  recollect,^  replied  the 
widow. . . .  *<  But,  look !  Lady  Elizabeth  is  com- 
ing this  way.  .  . .  You  had  better  step  forward. 
Miss  Morrison,  that  she  may  see  you.**^ 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  contrivance 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Morrison  in  order  to  obtain 
the  notice  of  Lady  Elizabeth ;  for  that  lady  hav- 
ing descried  and  recognised  the  party,  she  imme- 
diately decided  that  Miss  Morrison,  whose  ac- 
quaintance she  had  cultivated  for  several  succes- 
Ave  seasons  on  account  of  her  admirable  French, 
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should  be  for  her  the  medinm  of  introduction  to 
the  pompous  widov,  who  wu  clever  enou^  to 
make  her  niece  drink  the  waters  instead  of  bei^ 
self. 

It  vas,  therefore,  hj  a  straight  and  direct  line 
that,  supported  by  the  arm  of  Sir  Edw&rd  Ste- 
phenson, and  followed  by  his  lady,  she  crossed 
the  room  from  her  own  place  to  that  occupied 
by  those  whom  (in  her  own  particular  manner) 
she  delighted  to  honour. 

Miss  Morrison^s  surprise  was  as  great  as  her 
satis&ction  when  she  perceived  this  to  be  the 
case ;  and  she  felt  her  triumph  doubled  by  bei 
fine  new  acquaintance  being  the  witness  of  it. 

"  Bon  jour.  Miss  Morrison,"  said  the  old 
lady,  holding  out  her  hand  ;  "  toujour*  at  bomu 
lanti  fetpere  f" 

Amidst  smiles  ;intl  bows,  and  blushea  anil 
courtesies,  Miss  Morrison  replied  in  her  favourite 
jargon,— 

"  Mey  we,  me  laclee ....  and  I  hope  your 
ladyship  is  the  Batne." 

"  A  good  many  did  faces  here.  Miss  Morrison, 
and  a  good  many    new   ones   too.      You  h»«c 
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friends  with  you  whom  I  do  not  remember  to 

have    seen  before You   must  introduce 

me.'' 

This  request  threw  the  good-natured  spinster 
into  a  twitter  of  delight  which  almost  deprived 
her  of  the  power  of  obeying  it :  first  she  made  a 
little  movement  with  one  hand,  and  then  with  the 
other ;  while  the  ample  Mrs.  Bamaby  stood  in 
happy  smiling  expectation,  and  the  tall,  stiff- 
looking  old  lady  continued  gazing  at  the  group 
through  her  half-closed  eyes,  and  determined  on 
DO  account  to  hasten  a  process  firom  which  she 
derived  so  great  amusement. 

At  length  the  respective  names  were  pro* 
nounced  in  their  proper  order,  that  of  the  blush- 
ing Agnes  being  included.  The  old  lady  gave 
her  a  look  in  which  something  of  surprise  was 
mingled  with  curiosity,  and  suddenly  turning 
round  to  Lady  Stephenson  who  stood  behind  her, 
she  said, — 

**  Come,  Emily,  you  must  be  introduced  too. 
....  Miss  Willoughby Lady  Stephenson." 

Mrs.  Bamaby  had  prepared  another  smile,  and 
another  majestic  bend  for  the  presentation  of  her- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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self  to  the  feir  bride ;  but  it  did  not  follow ;  « 
disappointment  for  vhicb  she  was  soon  consoled 
by  Lady  EliMbeth'a  sitting  down,  and  graciously 
intimating,  by  an  action  of  her  hand,  that  the 
widow  might  sit  beside  hei. 

Agnes  meanwhile  stood  trembling  from  head 
to  foot  with  her  eyes  timidly  fixed  on  the  beau- 
tiful countenance  of  Colonel  Hubert's  sister. 
As  it  was  quite  impossible  her  ladyship  could  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  the  agitation  she  inspired, 
so  neither  was  she  at  all  aware  of  its  strength; 
but  she  saw  that  the  beautiful  girl  before  her, 
notwithstanding  the  quiet,  unstudied  grace  of  her 
appearance,  was  not  at  her  ease,  and  could  only 
account  for  it  by  supposing  that  she  was  snfiimng 
(irom  extreme  shyness.  Lady  StephenaoD  had 
not  yet  forgotten  the  time  when  she,  too,  had 
hardly  dared  to  look  up  unless  her  paternal  bro- 
ther, as  she  was  wont  to  call  liim,  stood  very  near 
to  sustun  her  carriage,  and  sympathising  with  a 
weakness  that  was  in  some  degree  constitutional 
in  herself  she  felt  disposed  to  take  more  notice  of 
the  fair  stranger  than  die  usually  bestowed  upon 
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persons  introduced  to  her  by  the  whimsical  ca- 
prices of  her  aunt. 

Lady  Stephenson  was,  however,  altogether  mis- 
taken. . . .  Agnes  was  not  at  that  moment  suffer- 
ing from  shyness  ;  there  was  timidity  certainly  in 
the  pleasure  with  which  she  listened  to  the  voice 
and  gazed  at  the  features  of  Colonel  Hubert^s 
sister ;  but  still  it  was  pleasure,  and  very  nearly 
the  most  lively  she  had  ever  experienced. 

*'  You  are  at  Cheltenham  for  the  first  time, 

Miss  Willoughby  ?'"  said  the  bride. 

« 

**  Yes,''  replied  Agnes ;  "  we  only  arrived  two 
days  ago.'' 

There  was  not  much  opportunity  of  indicating 
feeling  of  any  kind  by  these  words ;  nevertheless, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  spoken,  and  the 
sweet  expression  of  the  beautiful  eyes  that  were 
raised  to  hers,  convinced  Lady  Stephenson  that 
however  shy  her  new  acquaintance  might  be,  she 
greatly  liked  to  be  spoken  to,  and  accordingly 
continued  the  conversation,  which,  to  her  own 
surprise,  wanned  so  much  as  it  proceeded,  that 
at  length  her  aunt  being  evidently  settled  down 

q2 
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for  an  elaborate  development  of  ibe  absnidities, 
whatever  they  might  be,  of  her  nev  acquaintance, 
she  offered  her  arm,  inviting  her  to  take  a  tun 
round  the  room. 

Could  this  be  real  P Was  it  possible  tliat 

she  was  walking  round  the  Cheltenham  ball-room 
on  the  arm  of  Colonel  Hubert's  sister  ?  But 
though  the  happy  Agnes  asked  herself  this  ques- 
tion again  and  again,  neither  the  asking  nor  the 
answering  it  prevented  her  bearing  her  part  in  a 
conversation  that  made  her  so  exquisitely  happy 
with  all  the  pretty  earnestness  of  one  interested 
in  every  word  that  was  sud  to  her,  and  too 
young  and  fresh-minded  to  conceal  the  pleasure 
she  felt. 

Lady  Stephenson  was  unexpectedly  pleased 
with  her  young  companion ;  there  was  no  mixtnie 
of  niauerit  in  the  simplicity  of  Agnes ;  and 
though  her  ladyship  in  no  degree  shared  hear 
aunt's  extravagant  passion  for  originals,  she  had 
in  her  own  quiet  way  a  reasonably  strong  liking 
for  whatever  appeared  to  her  uDlaintcd  by  affecta- 
tion. The  beanty  of  Agnes  might  perhaps  hmve 
had  some  share  in  the  pleasure  she  gave ;   bat 
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certain  it  is,  that,  after  taking  two  or  three  turns 
together  instead  of  one,  and  perceiving  Lady 
Elizabeth  about  to  move  her  quarters  in  search  of 
fresh  amusement,  she  shook  hands  with  Agnes 
before  parting  with  her  so  cordially,  that  she  felt 
called  upon  to  offer  some  reason  for  it  to  her 
husband,  who  had  quitted  her  during  her  pro- 
menade, but  was  now  returned. 

^^  That  is  by  &r  the  most  enchanting  girl, 
Edward,  in  person,  mind,  and  manners,  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with. . . .  How  very 
strange  that  she  should  belong  to  one  of  my 
aunt^s  collection.^ 

**  She  is  vastly  beautiful,  Emily,*"  replied  Sir 
Edward,  ^<  and  I  suspect  that  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  your  eyes  ;  for  I  observe  you  never  fail 
to  pick  out  the  beauties,  go  where  you  will :  I 
declare  I  think  your  eyes  are  infinitely  sharper 
than  mine  in  this  way. . . .  Having  once  found  out 
the  fairest  of  the  fieur,  I  do  not  feel  so  much  in- 
terest as  I  used  to  do  in  looking  about  me." 

"  A  very  pretty  speech.  Sir  Edward,''  return- 
ed the  lady,  laughing ;  ^^  but  that  sweet  girPs 
beauty  is  not  her  greatest  fiiscination.     I  must 
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ask  Lady  Elizabeth  whether  she  found  the  mag- 
nificent  lady  to  vhom  she  has  been  devoting  her- 
self answer  lier  expectations." 

When  this  question  was  put  to  the  old  lady, 
however,  she  bluntly  answered,  "  No,  not  at  all. 
....  She  is  aa  dull  as  a  prize-ox  decorated  with 
ribbons  at  a  fair." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  observed  Lady  Ste- 
phenson, "for  I  have  lost  my  heart  to  the  fair 
jnri  in  black  whom  she  seems  to  lead  about  as  a 
contrast  to  her  radiant  Eelf. ...  I  marvel  what  the 
connexion  can  be. , , .  It  is  plain  they  are  not  re- 
lated, from  the  deep  mourning  of  the  one  and  the 
rainbow  brilliance  of  the  other." 

"  Your  inference    is    altogether   wrong,   my 

Lady  Stephenson  ; one  of  this  Madam  Bar- 

naby's  long  stories  was  about  this  mdandioly 
miss,  who  is  het  niece,  and  who  will  weai  mooin- 

ing  in  spite  of  her I  must  watch  them  at  the 

purap,  just  to  see  if  the  girl  makes  up  for  her 
disobedience  in  this  respect  by  swallowing  the 
waters  which  Pringle  says  the  aunt  is  determined 
she  shall  take, ....  and  after  that  I  shall  trouble 
nyself  no  more  about  them. . . .  The  great  woman 
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does /lot  answer;  she  is  a  vulgar,  pompous,  every- 
day bore.'" 

**  Pray  do  not  give  her  quite  up,  aunt,  for  my 
sake,*"  said  Lady  Stephenson ;  *^  for  I  have  set 
my  fancy  upon  seeing  a  great  deal  more  of  her 
niece  ....  who,  by  the  way,  for  so  pertinacious  a 
mourner,  is  wonderfully  sprightly ; .  .  .  .  but  I 
must  flatter  myself  she  found  consolation  in  my 
society.  I  must  beg  you  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance a  little  farther.*** 

*.*  This  is  something  quite  new,  Emily,**  re- 
plied the  old  lady.  <<  It  is  the  first  time,  I  be- 
lieve, that  you  ever  condescended  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  my  menagerie  ....  Far  be  it  from  me, 
my  dear,  to  check  so  happy  a  symptom  of  an  im- 
proving intellect. ...  I  have  already  asked  the 
expansive  widow  and  her  delicate  shadow  for 
Wednesday ;  and  if  your  fever  for  cementmg  a 
friendship  with  the  latter  should  happen  to  con- 
tinue, yield  to  it  by  all  means. . . .  You  know, 
Emily,  I  never  wish  to  control  anybody*s  set  of 
favourites,  provided  always  that  nobody  interferes 
with  my  own.** 

The  only  pleasure  which  the  rest  of  the  even«> 
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iDg  afforded  A^es  arose  from  Btudyin^  the 
features,  and  still  more  the  countenance,  of  Ladj 
Stephenson,  whenever  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  within  sight  of  her.  No  one  asked  her  to 
dance,  and  no  word  was  uttered  within  her  hear- 
ing that  gave  her  the  least  amusement.  One 
single  circumstance  cheered  the  tedious  hours 
during  which  she  was  doomed  to  sit,  with  her 
aunt  Bamaby  before  her  eyes,  in  a  terror  which 
increased  every  moment  lest  she  should  dnw  the 
eyes  of  every  one  else  in  the  room  upon  her.  This 
single  circumstance  was,  that  the  sister  of  Colonel 
Hubert,  when  standing  at  three  feet  of  distance 
from  her,  turoed  her  head  and  said,  with  a  smile 
of  strong  family  affinity  to  his  own,— 

*<  I  iind  that  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  on  Wednesday  at  my  aunt's,  Miw  Wil- 
Joughby.  ...  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  .  .  .  Crood 
night !"....  and  soon  afterwards  the  party  left 
the  room. 

Far  different  was  the  fnte  of  Mrs.  Bamaby. 
The  evening  began  for  licr  very  gloriously,  for 
she  had  been  spoken  to  by  a  Lady  Elizabeth ; 
but  it  ended  in  rapture, ....  for,  before  its  dose, 
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Lord  Muckleburj  mad^  his  appearance,  stared  at 
her  again  with  the  most  marked  impertmence, 
inquired  and  learned  her  name  from  Mr.  Pringle, 
by  whom  he  was  at  his  express  desire  presented, 
and  finally  he  placed  himself  beside  her  on  the  sofa, 
where  he  remained  for  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
talking  to  her  in  a  style  that  might  be  said  with- 
out the  slightest  exaggeration  to  have  thrown  her 
into  a  state  of  temporary  delirium. 

Nor  had  it  fidled  to  produce  some  emotion  in 
the  noble  lord ;  nay,  it  is  probable  it  might 
have  lasted  longer,  had  it  amused  him  less ;  for 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  the  widow,  expressing 
his  hope  that  he  should  be  happy  enough  to 
meet  her  again,  he  moved  with  a  step  rather 
quicker  than  ordinary  to  ensconce  himself  among 
a  knot  of  men  who  were  amusing  themselves  by 
communicating  to  each  other  the  most  ludicrous 
remarks  on  the  company,  in  a  distant  comer  of 
the  room. 

^^  Have  you  really  torn  yourself  away  from  that 
magnificent  specimen  of  womanhood,  Muckle- 
bury  P"  said  one  of  the  group  as  he  approached 
them.  .  .  .  ^^  She  is  evidently  magnetic,  by   the 

q5 
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manner  in  which  you  have  been  reTolYing  ronnd 
her  for  Bome  time  ;  and  if  magnetic  utd  the 
power  at  all  proportioned  to  the  volutne,  it  is  a 
miracle  that  you  ever  iefl  her  side  again." 

"  I  never  would  leave  her  aide  again,"  replied 
Lord  Mucklebury,  laughing  immoderately,  "  did 
I  not  fear  that  I  should  fall  at  her  feet  in  a  fit 
....  Oh  !  she  is  glorious  !" 

"  Who  and  what  is  she,  in  God's  name  ?" 
said  another. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  ... .  Batnaby ! . . .  ,  Bleas  her ! 
—  Mistress  Bamaby  ! . . . .  What  is  she  ?  ....  A 

widow. . . .  Darting  creature  '. a  widow,  ftir* 

fat,  and   forty  ....  most  fat !  — most    fiui  I 

and,  oh!  a  pigeon,  a  dove,  —  a  very  tnitle-dove 
for  kindness !'" 

"  She   !b  really  handsome,    though  . imt 

she,  Mucklebury  ?"  stud  one. 

"  Yes,  upon  my  soul  slie  is !"  replied  the 
Viscount  more  serioiikly,  "  and  bears  looking  at 
too  remarkably  well,  iiotwithstanding  the  pot-full 
of  coarse  rouge  that  it  pleases  her  to  carry  about 
on  each  of  her  beautiful  cheeks." 

"  And  by  what  blessed  chouce  has  your  lord- 
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ship  been  &youred  with  an  introduction  ? . . . . 
Or  did  you  lordship  so  far  overcome  your  consti- 
tutional timidity  as  to  introduce  yourself  ?^^ 

*'^  Alarm  not  your  spirit  on  that  score,  Digby," 
replied  Lord  Mucklebury.  **  The  medium  of 
introduction  was  illustrious, ....  but  my  passion 
was  anterior  to  it,  •  • .  •  for  the  history  of  our  lores 
was  in  this  wise.  It  is  said  of  me  ....  I  know 
not  how  truly ....  that  my  taste  in  beauty  tends 
somewhat  towards  the  Blowzabella  order. ...  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  yesterday  morn- 
ing between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  being 
actively  employed  for  the  good  of  myself  and  my 
country  in  Johnson's  sale-room,  I  felt  myself 
penetrated,  perforated,  pierced,  and  transfixed  by 
the  very  bright  eyes  of  this  remarkable  lady; 
....  whereupon,  overpowering  my  constitutional 
timidity,  Digby,  I  fixed  my  regards,  eye-glass 
and  all,  upon  her; ....  but  the  result  was  astonish- 
ing. . . .  Did  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  ever  happen 
to  watch  the  efiTect  of  the  sun's  rays  when  thrown 
upon  some  soft  substance  (a  pound  of  butter  for 
example)  through  the  medium  of  a  burning- 
glass  ?  .  .  . .  Such  and  so  great  was  that  produced 
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by  tbc  nn  of  idt  right  en  ^ts  kh 
my  eje-gUs  npoo  tfaic  dMimhig  ( 
^e  vmimed,  tmnUol,  yet,  TinUj  ndted  maia 
it.  I  inqoind  ber  name  on  the  qmt,  b^  in  nm. 
Thii  eyening  I  hare  been  nMte  iiirtnwfiiV  asd 
now  I  hsve  the  inez[«enible  Mkity  of  bei^ 
enrolled  as  an  acquaintance  of  this  ioimitahle 
widow," 

"  A  very  iateiesting  nanrntive,"  aid  one  oT 
his  auditors  ;  "  and  may  1  ask  your  lordship  what 
it  can  be  that  has  now  induced  you  to  Icatc  her 
fur  aide  all  unguarded  ?" 

"  Eciitasy,  Tom  !  ....  I  had  not  strength  to 
witness  the  emotious  I  inspired.  ...  I  tell  yoo, 
I  must  have  fidlen  at  her  feet  had  I  coDdnned 
near  her." 


The  converaation  of  these  merry  gcuttemei] 
went  on  for  some  time  longer  in  the  same  etnuD, 
fonning  a  contrast,  perhaps  noL  very  uhcouiidod, 
to  the  solemn  and  serious  nteditations  of  Mis. 
Bamaby  on  the  very  sanic  circumstances  which 
caused  their  mirth.  Far,  however,  from 
gerating    the    effect    he    had    produced, 


i  which      I 

1  esag-      I 

Lord      I 
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Mucldebury  had  little  or  no  idea  of  its  strength 
and  reality.  He  fimcied  the  lady  inflammable, 
and  easily  touched  by  any  appearance  of  admi- 
ration ;  but  it  never  entered  his  head  to  suppose 
that  his  flourishing  speeches  and  audacious  eyes 
had  given  bilih  in  her  mind  to  the  most  sanguine 
hope,  and  the  most  deliberate  intention,  of  be- 
coming Viscoimtess  Mucklebury. 

Sudden  as  the  formation  of  these  hopes  and 
intentions  may  appear,  it  would  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  Mrs.  Bamaby  were  the  reader  suffered  to 
believe  that  they  were  permitted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  heedlessly.  She  remembered  Major 
Allen ....  she  remembered  the  agony  of  the 
moment  in  which  she  beheld  his  friend  Maintry 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  thief;  and  sweet  to 
her  ears  as  was  the  title  of  her  new  conquest,  she 
did  not  suffer  it  to  charm  away  her  resolution  of 
discovering  whether  he  were  poor  or  rich.  Every 
inquiry  tended  to  prove  that  she  was  safe  in  the 
direction  which  her  ambition  and  her  love  had  now 
taken.  Lord  Mucklebury  was  a  widower,  with 
an  only  son  very  nobly  provided  for,  and  as 
capable  of  making  a  good  jointure,  if  he  married 
again,  as  a  widow's  heart  could  wish. 
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Now  theo  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
foster  tlie  admiration  alie  Kad  inspired  into  a 
passion  strong  enough  to  induce  the  noble  Vis- 
count to  settle  that  jointure  upon  her.  Nothing 
could  be  more  just  than  her  reasoning — nothing 
more  resolute  than  her  purpose.  She  knew  she 
was  h^dsome,  she  felt  it  to  be  advisable  thst 
she  should  appear  rich ;  and  with  the  devoted 
feeling  of  a  warrior  who  throws  away  his  Bcabbaid 
as  he  rushes  to  the  onslaught,  Mrs.  Bamabj  he- 
riocally  set  herself  to  win  her  way  to  victoij  — 
coSle  qui  co&te. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


VEW  HOPES  BEGET  A  HEW  STYLE  OF  EXISTENCE.— A 
PABTY. — AGNES  HAS  SOME  SUCCESS,  WHICH  MRS.  BAl^ 
VABY  DOES  NOT  QUITE  APPROVE. — LORD  MUCKLEBURT 
EHTERS  INTO  EPISTOLARY  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE 
WIDOW,  BY  WHICH  HER  HOPES  ARE  RAISED  TO  THE 
HIGHEST  PITCH.  —  BUT  LORD  MUCKLEBURT  LEAVES 
CHELTENHAM. 

LoBD  MucKLEBURT  WHS  a  gaj  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  loved  a  jest  almost  as 
well  as  a  dinner,  and  would  rather  have  been 
quoted  as  the  sayer  of  a  good  thing  than  as  the 
doer  of  a  great  one.  He  had  enjoyed  life  with 
fewer  drawbacks  from  misfortune  than  most  men  ; 
and  having  reached  the  age  of  forty,  had  made  up 
his  mind,  as  soberly  as  he  could  do  on  any  sub- 
ject, that  the  only  privilege  of  the  aristocracy 
worth  valuing  was  the  leisure  they  enjoyed,  or 
might  enjoy  if  they  chose  it,  for  amusing  them- 
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selves.  Nature  intended  bim  for  a  good-tempered 
man,  bul  fun  liad  spoiled  him ;  having  lauglied 
with  everybody  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  he  learned  during  the  second  that  it  was  a 
better  joke  still  to  laugh  at  them ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  principal  material  for  the  wit  on  which 
his  reputation  rested  was  derived,  at  the  time 
Mrs.  Barnaby  made  hU  acquaintance,  from  an 
aptitude  to  perceive  the  absurdities  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  most  unshrinking  audacity  in 
exposing  them. 

Having  pointed  out  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  a  set  of 
his  clever  friends  as  the  joke  in  which  he  meant 
to  indulge  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  of 
Cheltenham  discipline  to  which  he  annually  sub- 
mitted, it  became  necessary  to  his  honour  that  he 
should  prove  her  to  be  ridiculous  enough  to  merit 
the  distinction ;  and  he  knew  well  enougli  tbst 
all  she  required  to  make  her  perfect  in  this  line 
was  as  much  nonsense  from  liimsclf  as  would  keep 
her  vanity  afloat.  The  occupation  suited  Iiim 
exactly ;  it  threatened  little  fatigue,  and  promised 
much  amusement ;  so  that  by  the  time  Kirs,  Bar- 
nsby  had  made  up  her  mind  to  win  and  wear  bis 
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loidship'^s  coronet,  he  had  decided  with  equal 
sincerity  of  purpose  to  render  her  the  jest  of  the 
season  to  his  Cheltenham  acquaintance* 

An  hour's  close  examination  of  Miss  Morrison 
concerning  the  maniert  d'itre  of  the  beau  monde 
during  the  season,  sufficed  to  convince  the  widow 
that,  expensive  as  the  boarding-house  had  ap- 
peared  to  her,  it  was  &r  from  being  all  that  was 
necessary  for  her  present  purpose.  She  must 
have  a  carriage,  she  must  have  a  tall  footman,  she 
must  have  a  smart  lady's-maid ;  and  great  wad 
the  credit  due  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  this  in- 
valuable friend  for  the  promptitude  and  dispatch 
with  which  these  indispensable  articles  were  sup- 
plied. Some  idea  of  this  may  be  gathered  bom 
the  fact,  that  the  carriage  which  conveyed  them 
to  the  house  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  was  one 
hired,  horses,  coachman,  and  all,  for  the  season  ; 
while  the  first  applicant  of  six  feet  high  who  ap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  the  earnest  requisition 
for  such  an  individual  made  at  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent shops,  followed  the  widow  in  a  full  suit  of 
livery  the  following  Sunday  to  church. 

Agnes  looked  on  at  first  with  wonder,  which  a 
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little  reflection  converted  into  groat  misery.  9w 
knew  absolutely  nothing  u  to  the  amonnt  of  ber 
aunt's  fortune ;  but  there  was  a  wQd  heedlearocK 
of  expense  in  her  present  manner  of  proceeding 
that,  despite  her  ignorance,  made  her  tremble  for 
the  result.  The  idea  that  she  might  by  perse- 
vering industry  render  herself  fit  to  become  ■ 
governess,  was  that  which  most  tended  to  const^ 
her ;  but  Agnes's  estimate  of  what  was  required 
for  this  was  a  very  high  one ;  and  greatly  did  die 
rejoice  to  find  that  her  aunt  permitted  her  to  be 
wholly  mistress  of  her  time,  seldom  inviting  her  to 
go  out,  and  receiving  her  apologies  for  declining  to 
do  BO  with  a  degree  of  complacency  which  plain- 
ly enough  shewed  they  were  not  unwelcome. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Norris's  party  was  five  days 
after  the  ball ;  and  before  it  airtved  Hn.  Bw-  - 
naby  had  persuaded  herself  into  the  finnest  pc»- 
sible  conviction  of  Lord  Mucklebury's  devoted 
attachment  and  honourable  intentions.  Had  his 
lordship  not  been  one  of  ihc  inviled  guests,  Mrs. 
Bsmaby  would  un<{uestionably  have  given  up  tlte 
engagement,  though  but  a  &w  short  days  befon 
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it  had  appeared  to  her  yery  like  a  permission  to 
enter  the  gates  of  paradise  ;  but  her  estimate  of 
all  things  was  changed ;  she  was  already  a  vis- 
countess in  all  her  reasonings,  and  perhaps  the 
only  person  who  held  an  unchanged  value  was 
the  poor  Agnes,  whose  helpless  dependance  could 
not  place  her  in  a  position  of  less  consideration 
than  it  had  done  before. 

^*  Pray,  Miss  Agnes,  is  it  your  pleasure  to  go 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris's  this  evening?''  said 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  while  watching  her  new  maid's 
assiduous  preparations  for  her  own  toilet. 

^'  Oh !  yes,  aunt,  if  you  have  no  objection. .  •  • 
I  should  like  to  go  very  much  indeed." 

**  Nay,  child,  you  may  go  if  you  wish  it. ...  I 
imagine  it  will  prove  but  a  humdrum  sort  of  thing. 
. .'.  Wear  the  same  dress  that  you  did  at  the  ball. 
.  .  .  My  maid  shall  arrange  your  hair  for  you." 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  increase  of  dig- 
nity, Agnes  never  for  a  moment  guessed  what  was 
going  on  ;  she  had  never  seen  Lord  Mucklebury 
excepting  at  the  ball,  and  her  imagination  had  not 
suggested  to  her  the  possibility  that  so  casual  an 
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acquaintance  could  be  the  cause  of  all  she  mw 
and  heard. 

Hod  Agnes  been  as  light-hearied  as  wlten  sbe 
used  to  eit  upon  her  travelling  trunk  in  her  closet 
at  Clifton,  listening  to  the  lively  gossip  of  ha 
fiiend  Mary,  the  party  at  Lady  Elizabeth's  ivould 
have  been  pregnant  with  amusement.  But  as  it 
was,  she  sat  very  sadly  alone  in  a  conur; 
for  during  the  first  portion  of  the  evening  Sir 
Edward  Stephenson  and  his  lady  were  not  pie- 
sent,  having  dined  out,  where  they  were  detained 
much  beyond  the  hoiu  at  which  the  mqority  nt 
Lady  Elizabeth's  guests  assembled. 

But  the  lively  old  woman  wanted  no  one  to 
assist  her  in  the  task  of  entertwning  her  cmn- 
pany,  for  in  truth  she  was  not  particularly 
anxious  about  their  cntertttinnient,  her  sole  ob- 
ject in  bringing  them  all  together  being  to  amuse 
herself,  and  this  she  achieved  in  a  way  less 
agreeable,  perhaps,  to  one  who,  like  Agnes,  was 
a  mere  passive  spectator,  than  to  those  who  were 
expected  tojake  a  more  active  part.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  few  persons  appeared 
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excepting  such  as  she  had  expressly  desired  to 
come  early,  and  there  was  not  one  of  these  undis- 
tinguished by  some  peculiarity  from  which  the 
whimsical  old  lady  derived  amusement. 

It  was  her  custom  to  place  herself  immoveably 
in  a  huge  arm-chair,  with  a  small  table  before 
her,  on  which  was  placed  her  tea,  coffee,  ice,  bis- 
cuits, or  anjrthing  else  she  might  choose,  with 
quite  as  little  ceremony  as  if  alone.  A  book  or 
two  also,  with  a  pair  of  wax-lights  having  a 
green  shade  over  them,  never  failed  to  make  part 
of  the  preparation  for  her  evening's  amusement, 
and  to  these  she  never  scrupled  to  address  hei^ 
self,  if  **  her  people"  proved  less  entertaining  than 
she  expected. 

Every  one  as  they  entered  approached  this 
throne  to  pay  their  compliments,  and  then  seated 
themselves  at  some  distance,  one  single  chair 
alone  being  permitted  to  stand  near  her.  To 
this  place  all  those  whom  she  wished  to  listen  to, 
were  called  in  succession,  and  dismissed  when  she 
had  had  enough  of  them,  with  the  same  absence 
of  all  ordinary  civility  as  she  was  sure  to  display 
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to  all  those  «bo  were  so  ill-advised  sa  to  appcw 

at  her  unccremoniouB  biddJDg. 

Both  her  nephew  and  niece  had  often  remon- 
strated with  her  on  the  subject  of  these  strange 
rhiniom;  but  she  defended  herself  fntm  the 
charge  of  behaving  rudely  to  those  who,  in  ac- 
cepting her  invitations,  had  a  tight  to  expect  dvi- 
lity,  by  saying,  "  I  wn  as  civil  as  they  deserve. 
My  title  is  the  '  Due  ad  me''  that  calls  fools  into 
my  circle,  and  till  I  cease  to  be  Lady  Elixabetb, 
they  get  what  they  come  for." 

For  the  most  part,  the  company  were  rather 
odd-looking  than  elegant,  and  the  newly-awakened 
grandeur  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  ws«  a  little  wonnded 
by  observing  how  few  persons  there  were  present 
whose  dress  entitled  them  to  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing her  and  her  dress.  Lady  Elizabeth,  Bwm- 
over,  received  her  very  coldly,  though  to  Agnes 
she  said,  "  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear?  Lady  Ste- 
phenson will  be  here  presently." 

"  What  vulgar  ignorance !"  thought  the  wi- 
dow, M  she  rctri:alcd  to  a  sofa  commanding  a 
perfect  view  of  the  door  by  which  the  company 
"  Notwithstanding  her  title,  that  wo- 
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man  most  have  been  wretchedly  brought  up 

Should  I  in  my  second  marriage  be  blessed  with 
offspring,  I  shall  make  it  my  first  object  to  teach 
them  manners  befitting  their  rank.^ 

The  absurdities  of  Lady  Elizabeths  guests  on 
this  evening  were  not  sufficiently  piquant  to  jus- 
tify a  detailed  description. . . .  One  old  gentleman 
was  sunmioned  to  the  chair  that  he  might  re- 
count how  many  habitual  drunkards,  both  male 
and  female,  he  had  converted  into  happy  water- 
drinkers  by  the  simple  process  of  making  them 
take  an  oath;  another  amused  her  ladyship  for 
several  minutes  by  what  she  called  *^  saying  hia 
/>f fro^e,*'— that  is,  by  repeating  a  catalogue  of 
noble  names,  all  of  which  he  stated  to  belong  to 
his  most  familiar  friends.  One  lady  was  had  up 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  her  own  poetry ;  and 
another  that  she  might,  by  a  little  prompting, 
give  vent  to  some  favourite  metaphysical  doctrine, 
which  it  was  her  ybr^e  to  envelop  in  words  of 
her  own  construction.  Miss  Morrison,  too,  was 
courted  into  talking  of  Paris  in  her  own  French ; 
but  altogether  the  meeting  was  not  successfiil, 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  was  in  the  act  of  arranging 
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the  shade  of  her  lights,  so  as  to  pennit  her  read- 
ing at  her  ease,  when  her  eye,  ss  she  looked 
round  the  room,  chanced  to  fall  upon  A^es. 
She  vaa  on  the  point  of  calling  to  her  by  name ; 
but  there  was  a  modest  tranquillity  in  her  Aoicate 
face,  that  the  imperious  old  lady  Felt  no  inclioa- 
tion  to  startle,  and  instead  of  speaking  to  her,  she 
addressed  her  aunt. 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  B&maby,  does  your  young  lady, 
play  or  sing  ?  We  are  mighty  drowsy,  I  think, 
to-night,  all  of  ub  ;  and  if  she  does,  I  should  be 
really  much  obliged  if  she  will  fitvour  us.  Lady 
Stephenson's  instrument  is  a  very  fine  one,"  - 

Mrs.  Bamaby  was  so  little  pleased  by  Iter  n- 
ception,  and  so  completely  out  of  sorts  at  the  naor 
arrival  of  Lord  Mucklebury,  that  she  anawweAM 
little  graciously  as  it  was  well  j'ossible,  "  J  don't 
think  there  is  any  cimncc  of  lier  amusing  your 
ladyship." 

Oreat  was  the  widow's  surprise  when  she  saw 
the  quiet  unpresuming  Agnes  rise  from  her  dis* 
tant  chair,  walk  feailcBsly  across  the  circle  to  that 
of  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  heard  her  say  in  a  low 
Tuce,  but  quite  distinctly, — 
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*^  I  do  sing  and  plaj  a  little,  Lady  Elizabeth  ; 
and  if  it  be  your  ladyship'^s  wish  that  I  should 
Boake  the  attempt  now,  I  shall  be  happy  to  obey 
you." 

Perhaps  Lady  Elizabeth  was  as  much  sur- 
prised as  Mis.  Bornaby ;  but  though  she  under- 
stood not  the  feelmg  that  had  prc»npted  this  wish 
to  oblige  her,  she  was  pleased  by  it,  and  rising 
fi>r  the  first  time  that  evening  from  her  chair, 
she  too&  Agnes  by  the  aim,  and  led  her  to  the 
pianoforte. 

*^  Does  your  ladyship  love  music  ?^  said  Agnes, 
trembling  at  her  own  temerity,  but  longing  irre- 
sistibly to  be  noticed  by  the  aunt  of  Colonel 
Hubert 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  indeed,"  replied  the  old 
kdy.  <<  It  is  one  of  our  fiunily  firilings,— I  believe 
we  all  love  it  too  well.'* 

*^  Which  does  your  ladyship  prefer,  old  songs 
er  new  ones  ?''  said  Agnes. 

^  Old  ones  most  decidedly,^  she  replied. 
^  But  at  your  age,  my  dear,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  musical  science,  it  is  hardly  likely  you. 

TOL.  II.  B 
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should  be  able  to  indulge  ntj  old-bahioned  wlum 
in  this  tespect." 

"  My  practice  has  been  chiefly  &om  the  old 
masters,"  replied  Agnes,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  a  volume  of  Handel. 

'*  Say  you  so,  my  little  girl  ? . . , .  Then  I  will 
sit  by  you  as  you  play-" 

The  delighted  Agnea,  wondering  at  her  own 
audacious  courage,  assiduously  placed  a  ^lair  for 
the  old  lady,  and  with  a  flutter  at  her  hesit  that 
seemed  almost  like  happiness,  turned  to  the  song 
that  she  had  seen  produce  on  Colonel  Hubert  an 
effect  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  had  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  soldier,  and  given 
to  his  features  such  dangerous  softness,  that  the 
poor  ninatrel  had  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
it.  To  sing  it  agun  to  the  ear  of  his  kiutt  ms 
like  coming  back  towards  him ;  and  the  aUevH 
ation  this  brought  to  the  terrible  fear  of  having 
loat  sight  of  him  for  ever,  not  only  gave  her  the 
courage  necessary  to  bring  her  to  the  place  ahe 
now  occupied,  but  inspiivd  her  with  animation, 
■kill,  aod  poweii  to  sing  with  a  perfection  she  had 
never  reached  before. 
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The  pleased  attention  of  Lady  Elizabeth  had 
been  given  in  the  first  instance  to  reward  the 
Teady  effort  made  to  comply  with  her  wishes; 
but  long  before  the  song  was  ended,  she  had 
forgotten  how  she  had  obtained  it,  had  forgotten 
ever3rthing  save  her  own  deep  delight,  and  admi- 
ration of  the  beautiful  siren  who  had  caused  it. 
Silent  and  motionless  she  waited  till  the  last  chord 
of  the  concluding  symphony  had  died  away ;  and 
then  rising  from  her  chair  she  bent  down  over 
Agnes,  and  having  gazed  earnestly  in  her  face  for 
a  moment,  kissed  her  fidr  forehead  once,  twice, 
and  agiun  with  a  cordiality  that  thanked  her  bet- 
ter than  any  words  could  have  done. 

Agnes  was  greatly  touched,  greatly  gratified, 
and  forgetting  the  inexpediency  of  giving  way  to 
feelings  that  it  was  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
should  be  understood,  she  seized  the  good  lady's 
hand,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  looking  up  to 
her  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  joy,  said  in  a 
voice  of  deep  feeling, ....  ^^  I  am  so  very  glad  you 
like  me !" 

"Why,  what  a  precious  little  creature  you 
are  V  exclaimed  Lady  Elizabeth,  half  aroused  and 
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half  eoflened ;  **  «s  oi^;inB]  to  tke  fiill  as  an;  of 
my  queer  company  here,  and  quite  as  renutrkabk 
for  aveetness  and  talent  as  they  for  the  vast  of 

it Where  did  yoa  grow,  fair  lily-flower  ?,... 

And  how  came  you  to  be  tiansplanted  hither  by 

80 But  never  mind  all  this  now ;  if  we  get 

on  well  together  we  shall  get  better  acqoainted. 
What  shall  I  call  yoa,  pretty  one  ?" 

"  Agnes,  if  you  please,  Lady  Elizabeth .... 
Agnes  Willoughby,"  replied  the  happy  girl,  be- 
coming every  moment  more  delighted  at  th« 
result  of  the  bold  measure  she  had  takra. 

"  You  must  come  to  me  to-morrow  nionung> 
Agnes,  while  I  am  at  breakfast,  at  ten  o'clock  »• 

member,  for  then  I  am  alone And  yoU  mart 

come  prepared,  my  child,  to  talk  to  me  about  jvia- 
self, ....  for  I  can^t  understand  it  at  all  ...  .  and 
I  never  choose  to  be  puzzled  lunger  than  I  «ui 
help  it  upon  any  subject. . . .  But  listen  to  my 
monsters !  If  they  arc  not  presuming  to  be 
noisy  behind  my  badi ! . . . . 


Then  tull  me,  lull  me,  charming  aii 

My  MoH*  wrap  in  vnnKler  swee 

Like  mow  on  wool  iliy  fooisiep*  a 

Soft  ai  asfurit't  an  iliy  feet," — 
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exclaimed  the  old  lady  in  a  whisper  close  to  the 
ear  of  Agnes. . . .  *^  Sing  to  me  again,  my  child, 
and  I  will  send  a  message  to  them  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  &mous  epitaph  on  Juan  Cabeca, 
....  *  Hold  your  tongues,  ye  calves !' " . . . .  and 
turning  herself  round  she  beckoned  to  a  servant 
who  had  just  entered  with  refreshments,  saying  to 
him  in  a  voice  which  might  have  been  heard  by 
most  of  those  in  the  apartment,  ^*  Set  down  the 
tray,  Johnstone ;  nobody  wants  it ; . . . .  and  go 
round  the  room  begging  they  will  all  be  silent 
while  this  lady  sings." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  song  which  fol- 
lowed that  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Stephenson  re- 
turned. The  door  opened  without  Agnes  being 
aware  of  it;  and  her  rich  voice  swelling  to  a 
note  at  the  top  of  its  compass,  and  sustaining  it 
with  a  power  given  to  few,  filled  the  chamber  with 
a  glorious  volume  of  sound  that  held  Colonel  Hu- 
bert's sister  transfixed  as  she  was  about  to  enter. 
Unconscious  that  there  was  another  of  the  race 
near  her,  whom  she  would  have  almost  breathed  her 
soul  away  to  please,  Agnes  warbled  on,  nor  raised 
her  eyes  from  the  page  before  her  till  the  strain 

r3 
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TU  ended.  Then  she  looked  np  and  perceived 
Lad]'  Stephenson,  who  had  noiselessly  crept  ronnd 
to  ascertain  whom  the  ^fted  minstrel  might  be, 
immediately  opposite,  and  looking  at  ber  vitb  a 
most  gratifying  expression  of  snrprise  and  plea- 
sure. A  very  cordial  greeting  and  shaking  of 
hands  followed ;  while  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  hand 
resting  on  her  new  favourite's  shoulder,  said  al- 
most in  a  whisper,— 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  Emily,  th^  1 
should  come  at  last  to  take  lessons  from  yoa  ts 
to  the  selection  of  my  natural  curiosities  ? . . . . 
But  you  have  made  a  hit  that  does  you  immortal 
honour ....  this  little  nnging  bird  ia  worth  all 
the  monsters  I  ever  got  together. . . .  Tour  lady- 
ship need  not  look  so  grave,  however,"  she  added 
in  a  voice  still  lower.  "  I  do  not  intend  to  ireat 
her  as  if  she  were  stolen  from  the  Zoological  Oar- 
dess. . . .  She  is  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  then  we  ahnll  know  all  about  her. ...  I  wish 
your  ftstidious  brother  were  here  I .  . , .  Do  you 
remember  what  be  said  the  other  day  about 
•ome  miss  he  had  heard  at  CIif\on  P  I  fiincy  wo 
might  have  a  chance  of  correcting  his  outrageous 
judgment  concerning  her. . . .  What  think  you  ?" 
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Lady  Stephenson  answered  by  expressing  the 
most  cordial  admiration  of  Agnes'^s  voice,  but 
added . . . .  ^^  There  are  many  people  coming  in 
now,  dear  aunt. ...  If  Miss  Willoughby  will  have 
the  kindness  to  come  to  us  to-morrow,  we  shall 
enjoy  hearing  her  much  more  than  we  can  now, 
....  and  I  think  she  would  like  it  better  too." 

Agnes  gave  her  a  very  grateful  look,  and  whis- 
pering  an  earnest  "  Thank  you !"  as  she  passed, 
glided  back  to  the  place  she  had  left  beside  her 
aunt. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Agnes,  your  are  im- 
proving &st  in  impudence,^  said  Mrs.  Bamaby 
in  her  ear. . . .  ^*  I  desire,  if  you  please,  that  next 
time  you  will  wait  till  I  bid  you  sing.^^ 

Agnes  did  not  reply.  Nothing  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  her  aunt  to  say  could  in  that  happy 
moment  have  caused  her  the  slightest  serious  un- 
easiness. ..  .She  was  blessed  beyond  the  reach 
of  scolding,  which  was  the  more  fortunate,  as  the 
widow  had  seldom  been  in  a  more  irritable  mood. 
Quarter  after  quarter  had  heavily  struck  upon 
her  ear  from  the  time-piece  on  the  marble  slab 
behind  her;  eleven  o'clock  (the  hour  at  which 
her  carriage  was  ordered)  approached  with  fearful 
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strides,  and  yet  Lord  Mucklebiity  came  not. . . . 
Had  her  toilet  upon  this  occasion  been  leas  fear- 
fully  expensive  she  could  have  endured  it  beUer ; 
but  that  all  the  charms  a  milliner  could  give 
should  have  been  freely  ventured  on,  and  me  not 
see  it,  was  hard  to  bear. 

It  is  true  that,  with  the  dogged  firmness  of  a 
resolute  purpose,  Mrs.  Baroaby  scorned  to  shrink 
or  tremble  as  she  played  her  desperate  game ; 
nevertheless  she  knew  that  selling  out  stock  three 
times  within  a  fortnight  was  a  strong  measure; 
and  anything  that  seemed  to  check  her  approach 
to  the  goal  she  felt  so  sure  of  reaching,  did  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  sort  of  spasm  about  her  heart 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  go  she  must, 
as  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  company  had  gone 
before  her,  with  nothing  to  console  lier  but  an  in- 
di6b«ntly  civil  nod  from  Lady  Elizabeth,  «nd 
the  surprise,  less  agreeable  perhaps  than  startling, 
of  seeing  her  dependant  niece  parted  with  in  a 
manner  that  shewed  she  was  considered  of  in- 
finitely greater  importance  than  herself,  notwith- 
standing her  carriage,  her  tiiU  footman,  and  her 
magnificent  attire. 
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MisB  Moirison  was  accommodated  with  a  seat 
in  the  carriage  she  had  so  actively  exerted  herself 
to  procure,  and  the  first  words  spoken  after  they 
drove  off  were  hers. 

*'  Nest  paw  que  jay  raiaong  f  . ...  Did  I  not 
say  so,  Mrs.  Bamaby  ?  . . . .  Did  I  not  tell  you, 
my  dear  madam,  that  you  need  do  nothing  but 
make  this  young  lady  sing  in  order  to  become  the 
fiushion  at  Cheltenham  ?  . . . .  You  have  no  idea 
idiat  a  number  of  visits  you  will  have  to-morrow. 
....  Noo  verongy 

**  Really,  Miss  Morrison,''  replied  the  widow 
tartly,  ^*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  person  of  yout 
good  sense  speak  so  foolishly.  • . .  How  can  you 
suppose  that  a  person  in  my  station  of  life  could 
desire  the  visits  of  such  a  set  of  people  as  we  met 
to-night  ? . . .  •  And  as  to  making  this  poor  pen- 
niless girl  talked  of  as  a  singer,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Remember, 
miss,  if  you  please,  that  from  this  time  forward 
I  never  will  permit  you  to  sing  again, ....  unless, 
indeed,  you  mean  to  get  your  bread  by  it, ... . 
and  I  'm  sure  I  won't  undertake  to  say  but  what 
you  may  want  it. ...  I  can  answer  for  nobody 
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but  myself;  snd  I  don^t  think  it  fwobaUe  that 

othera  may  be  inclined  to  Bhew  the  same  deroted 

generosity  that    I   have   done    to    a    giii    that 

never  shewed  the  slightest  aSectioa  fiir  me  in 

leturn." 

And  so  she  mn  on  till  she  fell  asleep ....  bvt 
her  words  fell  like  rain  on  a  water-proof  umbielU; 
they  made  a  noise,  but  they  could  not  reach  the 
head  which  they  seemed  destined  to  deluge. 
Agnes  was  wrapped  in  armoni  of  proof,  and 
nothing  could  do  her  harm. 

Happily  for  her,  one  of  the  &cetiou8  Lord 
Mucklebury's  modes  of  extracting  amusement 
from  the  widow  was  by  writing  her  notes,  whidi 
elicited  answers  tliat  often  threw  liim  into  a  per- 
fect ecstasy,  and  which  he  carefully  preserved  in 
an  envelope  endorsed  "  Barnaby  Papers,"  lodging 
them  in  a  comer  of  his  ^t! ting-desk,  from  whence 
they  were  not  unfrequcntly  drawn  for  the  delec- 
Istion  of  hb  particular  friends.  One  of  these 
notes,  intended  to  produce  an  answer  that  should 
add  a  gem  to  liis  colloction,  was  delivered  to  Mis. 
Barnaby  as  she  passed  from  tlie  breakfiist-table  of 
the  boarding-house  lo  her  own  sitting-room.     The 
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emotions  produced  by  these  notes  were  always 
very  powerful,  and  on  the  present  occasion  more 
80  than  ordinary,  for  there  were  apologies  for  not 
appearing  last  night,  and  hopes  for  an  interview 
that  morning,  which  were  to  be  answered  instant- 
ly, for  the  servant  watted. 

Mrs.  Bamaby,  panting  with  haste  and  glad- 
ness, seated  herself  at  her  table,  opened^her 
writing-desk,  seized  a  pen,  and  was  in  the  very 
act  of  venturing  the  words  ^^  My  dear  Lord,^ 
when  Agnes  drew  near,  and  said,  ^'  May  I  go  out, 
aunt,  to  call  on  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 

^*  Gracious  Heaven  ! . . . .  what  a  moment  to 
torment  me  !  Oo ! . . . .  go  where  you  will .... 
plague  of  my  life  as  you  are !  Get  along  at  once, 
can't  you  ?" 

Agnes  vanished, — a  Bamaby  paper  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  while  the  niece  was  enjoying  three 
hours  of  the  most  flattering  and  delightful  inter- 
course with  the  nearest  relations  of  Colonel  Hu- 
bert, the  aunt,  with  a  degree  of  felicity  hardly 
less  perfect,  was  receiving  a  tSte-^t-tSte  visit  from 
Lord  Mucklebury,  in  which  he  as  carefully 
studied  her  looks,  attitudes,  and  words,  as  if  their 
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effect  on  him  were  all  she  believed  tfaem  to  be. 
Nor  did  either  interview  pan  without  produciiig 
some  important  results.  His  lotdahip  cuiied 
away  with  him  wherewithal  to  keep  halF-a-doMB 
of  his  friends  who  dined  with  him  on  that  daj 
in  a  continued  roar  for  nearly  an  hour. . . .  Mn. 
Bamabj  was  left  with  a  sweet  assurance  that  all 
was  .going  well,  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  a 
richly-laced  mantelet  and  a  new  boonet .... 
while  Agnes,  inspired  by  so  strong  a  wish  to 
please  as  to  make  her  follow  the  lead  of  her  new 
friends,  and  conrerse  with  them  of  all  her  little 
history  just  as  they  wished  to  malce  her,  enated 
in  them  both  an  interest  too  strong  to  be  era 
forgotten,  and  she  left  them  with  a  confidence  in 
theii  kindness  that  made  her  endure  much  sub< 
sequent  suffering  with  firmncas ;  for  it  was  long 
ere  she  wholly  lost  the  bopc  that  they  might  meet 
BgUD  in  future  yeaiB. 

During  the  next  fortnight  this  agreeable  inter- 
conne  was  very  fretjuentty  repeated ;  tor  there 
were  few  hours  of  the  day  in  which  Mra.  BuTiaby 
«M  not  in  some  way  or  other  ko  occupied  by  the 
Motiment  that  engrossed  her,  cither  by  the  pni 
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sence  of  its  object,  or  the  anticipation  of  his  pre- 
sence, or  meditation  upon  it  when  it  was  passed, 
that  she  was  well  pleased  to  have  Agnes  out  of 
the  way ;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  charming 
niece  were,  on  the  contrary,  so  well  pleased  to 
have  her,  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some 
hours  of  it  being  devoted  to  them. 

Lady  Stephenson  in  particular  seemed  to  study 
her  character  with  peculiar  attention.  There  was 
a  fond  devotion  in  the  gratitude  which  their  kind- 
ness had  produced  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  which,  from  one  so  artless  and  so  every  way 
interesting,  could  not  fail  of  producing  affection 
in  return.  From  such  a  friend  it  was  impossible 
for  Agnes  to  conceal,  even  if  she  had  wished  it, 
that  her  home  was  a  very  wretched  one ;  and  they 
often  conversed  together  on  the  possibility  of  her 
releasing  herself  from  it  by  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain some  sort  of  independence  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions. Lady  Elizabeth  was  repeatedly  a  party 
in  these  consultations,  but  uniformly  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  any  home  was  better  for  such  a 
girl  as  Agnes,  than  an  attempt  to  support  herself, 
which  must  inevitably  expose  her  to  a  degree  of 

voim  II.  a 
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observation  mote  dangerous  tbtn  *aj  annoTUkce 
from  her  aunt  Bamaby.  Agnes  hy  no  meuu 
clearly  understood  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
sturdy  oppoBition  to  her  wishes  was  founded ;  and 
3S  Lady  Stephenson,  who  seemed  more  able  to 
sympathise  with  her  actual  sulTeriDgB,  listened 
without  venturing  to  answer  these  myBteriooa 
threateuings  of  something  remote,  she  at  length 
took  courage  herself  and  said, .... 

•'  Will  you  tell  me,  dear  Lady  Elizabeth, 
what  it  is  you  think  would  happen  to  me  if  I 
went  into  a  family  as  a  governess  ?" 

"  You  are  a  little  fool,  Agnes,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  unable  to  repress  a  smile ;  "  but  as  I  do 
really  believe  that  your  ignorance  is  genuine,  I 

will  tell  you .  Don'l    be   frightened,   my  poor 

chUd ;  but  the  fact  is.  that  you  are  a  great  deal 
too  handsome  for  any  ^uch  situation." 

Agnes  blushed  iiii^tnntly  a  most  celestial  rosy 
red,  and  felt  shocked  and  ashamed  at  having 
drawn  forth  such  an  answer ;  but,  though  she  said 
nothing  in  reply,  she  at  once  decided  that  I^y 
Eliabsth  Norris  should  never  have  reason  to  be- 
litVD  that  she  was  capable  of  neglecting  hcK  , 
fttendly  caution.     All  hopes  from  her  pow«'  < 
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teaching  ended  for  ever,  and  the  next  time  her 
aunt  Bamaby  was  particnlarly  cross  (which  hap- 

pened  that  night  while  they  were  undressing  to 
go  to  bed)  Agnes  very  seriously  began  to  re- 
volve in  her  altered  mind  the  possibility  of  learn- 
ing so  late  in  life  the  profitable  mystery  of  satm- 
stitch. 

Once,  and  once  only,  during  the  many  hours 
Agnes  passed  with  his  relations,  did  she  venture 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  Colonel  Hubert.  She 
had  often  determined  to  do  it,  but  had  never 
found  courage  and  opportunity  till  one  morning, 
after  an  hour  or  two  passed  in  singing  duets  with 
his  sister,  Lady  Eliiabeth  again  alluded  to  the 
Clifton  miss  that  her  nephew  had  so  vaunt- 
ed, and  whose  voice  must,  she  was  sure,  be 
so  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  Miss  Wil- 
loughby. 

It  was  under  cover  of  this  observation  that 
Agnes  ventured  to  say, ....  ^'  I  knew  Colonel 
Hubert  a  little  when  I  was  at  Clifton.'' 

"  Did  you  ?'' ....  said  the  old  lady  briskly ; 
**  then  1 11  bet  my  life  he  heard  you  sing.** 

"Once  or  twice  he  did.^ 

*^  Oh  !  hah  ! . . . .  that  explains  it  all You 
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need  not  blush  bo  about  it,  my  deu ;  why  did 
you  not  telt  me  so  at  once  P" 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  certain,"  letarned 
A^ea,  attempting  to  smile,  "  that  Colonel  Hu- 
bert spoke  of  me." 

"  Don't  you,  my  dear but  I  do,   and  I 

knov  him  best,  I  suppose.  . . .  And  what  ma  it 
you  sang  to  him,  Agnes  P" 

Agnes  mentioned  the  songs ;  but  her  voice 
trembled  so,  that  she  grieTously  repented  having 
brought  on  herself  questions  that  she  found  it  so 
difficult  to  answer. 

Her  embarrassment  was  not  greatly  relieved  by 
perceiving, —  when  al  length  she  looked  up  to 
save  herself  from  the  awkwardness  of  pertinaeioii^ 
ly  looking  down, — that  the  eyes  of  Lady  St^ 
phenson  were  earnestly  fixed  upon  het. 

"  Did  you  ever  aei'  Frederick  Stephenson  with 
my  brother  ?"  saitl  bet  ladysliip  ;  "  they  were  at 
Clifton  together  this  summer. . . .  Perhaps  yoa 
don't  know  that  I  was  married  there,  Agnes  ? . . . . 
and  Sir  Edward  and  I  left  our  two  brothers  there 
together." 

This  change  of  subject  was  a  considerable  re- 
lief; and  Agnes  answered  with   tolerable    com-  J 
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pofloie, — **  Oh  yes  ! ....  I  did  know  you  were 
married  there,  for  I  heard  it  mentioned  several 
times ; . . . .  and  I  saw  you  too,  Lady  Stephenson, 
the  evening  before  you  were  married,  walking 
up  and  down  Gloucester  Row  with ....  with  you^ 
brother.*" 

**  Did  you  indeed  ? . . . .  Were  you  walking 
there,  Agnes  ?'^ 

"  No ....  we  were  at  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow^ and  my  aunt  made  me  look  out  to  see  your 
brother." 

"  Why  particularly  to  see  my  brother?**  in- 
quired Lady  Stephenson  with  a  smile. 

^^  Because ....  because  he  was  so  tall,  I  be- 
lieve,** replied  Agnes,  looking  considerably  more 
silly  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life. 

^^  ^nd  so  you  watched  us  walking  up  and  down, 
did  you,  Agnes  ?*' 

"  Yes,  once  or  twice,**  answered  Agnes,  again 
blushing  violently. 

"  And  did  you  hear  what  we  said,  my  dear  ?** 

**  No ! but  I   am  sure  it  was  something 

very  interesting,  you  seemed  to  be  talking  so  ear- 
nestly.** 

**  It   was   very   interesting ....  it   was  about 
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.  .  You    knew    him    too,   did  not 


"  Oh  yes!  ....  tery  well," 

"  Really  '.....  I  wonder  you  never  told  me  to 
before." 

It  was  impossible  to  look  at  Agnes  at  this  mi>- 
ment,  as  Lady  Stephenson  now  looked  at  her, 
without  perceiving  that  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  the  agitation  she  evinced.  It  immediately  oc- 
curred to  her  that  it  was  likely  enough  Frederick 
might  have  laid  his  heart  at  her  feet,  or  perhapc 
stopped  short  before  he  did  so  from  the  effect  of 
that  very  conversation  of  which  Agnes  had  been 
an  eye,  though  not  an  ear,  witness. 

"  Poor  little  thing  T thought  Lady  Ste- 
phenson i  "  if  this  be  bo,  and  if  she  has  giren  her 
young  heart  in  return,  how  greatly  ia  she  to  he 
pitied .'" 

,  No  sooner  had  tliis  idea  stnick  her,  which 
many  trifling  circumstances  tended  to  con6nD, 
than  Lady  Stephenson  determined  to  drop  the 
subject  for  ever ;  and  much  as  Agnes  secretly  but 
tremblingly  wished  it,  no  aUusioii  was  ever  made 
lo  the  two  gentlemen  again. 
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Days  and  weeks  rolled  on  till  the  time  fixed 
by  Lord  Mucklebury  for  his  departure  arrived. 
His  collection  of  the  Bamaby  papers  was  quite  as 
copious  as  he  wished  it  to  be ;  and  having  in- 
dulged himself  and  his  friends  with  as  many  good 
stories  as  any  one  lady  could  be  the  heroine  of, 
without  being  fatiguing,  he  parted  with  the 
widow  on  Saturday  evening,  assuring  her,  with  a 
thousand  expressions  of  passionate  admiration, 
that  he  should  be  early  on  the  walks  to  look  for 
her  on  the  morrow,  and  by  noon  on  Sunday  was 
on  his  road  to  London  behind  four  gallopping 
post-horses. 

During  the  whole  of  that  fatal  Sunday  Mrs. 
Bamaby  roamed  through  all  the  public  walks  of 
Cheltenham  with  the  disconsolate  air  of  a  pigeon 
whose  mate  has  been  shot. . . .  She  was  sad,  cross, 
tender,  and  angry  by  turns ;  but  never  for  a  mo- 
ment during  that  long  dismal  day  did  she  ever 
once  conceive  the  terrible  idea  that  her  intend- 
ed mate  was  flown  for  ever.  Nay,  even  on 
the  morrow,  when  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  at  the 
reading-room,  of  whether  Lord  Mucklebury  had 
been  there  that  morning,  the  man  replied,  —  "I 
believe  his  lordship  has  left  the  town,  ma^am  r — 
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Dot  eren  then  did  ber  mind  leceire  the  teniUe 

truth. 

It  wu  &om  the  hand  of  hei  Mend  Miss  M(a- 
rison  that  the  blow  came  at  last. . . .  That  ladj 
on  Wednesday  evening  entered  her  room,  bring- 
ing a  London  newspaper  with  her;  she  was  mndi 
irritated. 

"  Mong  Dew,  Mrs.  Bamabj!^  she  cried, 
"  look  here," 

The  widow  seized  the  paper  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  before  she  feinted  read  aa  follows  : — 

"  Lord  Viscount  Mucklebnry  arrived  this 
morning  at  Mirart's  Hotel  from  Cheltenham. 
It  is  rumoured  that  his  lordship  is  about  to  de- 
part in  a  few  days  for  the  Continent,  in  ord«  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Rome,  hut  rather  with  the 
intention  of  kissing  the  hands  of  the  beantifid 
Lady  M— —  S  than  the  toe  of  his  holinew.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MRS.  BARVABY  LOSES  HER  SENSES,  AND  RECOVERS  THEM. 
—  SHE  TAKES  A  DESPERATE  RESOLUTION. —  MISS  MOR- 
RISON PROVES  HERSELF  A  FRIEND  IN  NEED.  —  AGNES 
FINDS   CONSOLATION    IN    SORROW. 

Mrs.  Bari«)aby''s  horror  on  recovering  her 
senses  (for  she  really  did  fall  into  a  swoon)  was 
in  very  just  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
outlay  her  noble  vision  had  cost  her.  To  Miss 
Morrison,  who  had  listened  to  all  her  hopes,  she 
scrupled  not  to  manifest  her  despair,  not,  how- 
ever, entering  into  the  financial  part  of  it,  but 
leaving  it  to  be  understood  by  her  sympathizing 
friend,  that  her  agony  proceeded  wholly  from 
disappointed  love. 

"  What  a  Lovelace  !  . . . .  what  a  Lotha- 
rio !  ... .  what   a  finished    deceiver  !  . . .  •  Kel 

VOL.  III.  B 
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oreur ! . . ,  T  exclaimed  the  pitying  spiofiter .... 
'^  And  how  thankful  ought  I  to  be  that  no  man 
can  ever  again  cause  me  such  terrible  emotion 
....  Nong  jammy  r 

*^  Gracious  Heaven !  what  is  to  become  of 
me  .^^  cried  Mrs.  Bamabj,  apparently  but  Utile 
consoled  by  this  assurance  of  her  friend"'s  ex- 
emption from  a  similar  misfortune  ;  '*  what 
ought  I  to  do,  Miss  Morrison  .^  ....  If  I  set  off 
instantly  for  London,  do  you  think  I  could  reach 
it  before  he  leaves  it  for  Rome  ^"^ 

Miss  Morrison,  having  turned  to  the  news- 
paper, examined  its  date,  and  read  the  fttal 
paragraj)!!  again,  replied,  **  You  certainly  could, 
my  dear  Mrs  Barnaby,  if  this  statement  be 
correct ;  but  I  would  not  do  it,  if  I  were  you, 
without  thinking  very  seriously  about  it ....  It 
is  true  I  never  had  a  lord  for  a  lover  m^ 
but  I  believe  when  they  run  restive,  they 
exceedingly  difficult  to  hold ;  and  if  you  do  go 
after  him,  and  fail  at  last  to  touch  his  erul 
heart,  you  will  be  only  worse  off  than  yoa  an 
now  , , . .  Say  clartP 

That  may  be  all  very  true  in  oxie 
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Mi88  Morrigon,^  replied  the  unhappy  widow ; 
**  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pursuing  a  man 
lawftilly  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and 
—  .  though  money  is  no  object  to  me .... 
I  should  glory  in  getting  damages  from  him,  if 
only  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  is  a  scoun- 
drel !'' 

*'  That  is  quite  another  thing,  indeed,''  said 
the  confidant,  "  toot  a  fay ;  and,  if  you  mean  to 
bring  an  action  against  him,  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  I  could  be  very  useful  to  you ;  for  my 
brother  is  an  attorney  in  London,  and  is  reck- 
oned particularly  clever  about  everything  of  the 
kind.  But  have  you  any  proof,  my  dear  lady  ? 
....  that  is  what  my  brother  will  be  sure  to 
say  to  you. ...  I  know  you  have  had  lots  of 
letters ;  and  if  you  have  kept  them  all,  it  is 
most  likely  my  brother  may  find  out  something 
like  proof ....  Eel  ay  see  abeel  /'' 

"  Proof  ?  .  .  .  .  To  be  sure  I  have  proof 
enough,  if  that 's  all  that 's  wanted ;  and  I  ^11 
go  to  your  brother  at  once.  Miss  Morrison,  for 
revenge  I II  have  ....  if  nothing  else.*" 

**  Then  of  course  you  '11  take  all  his  love 
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lettert  with  you,  Mrs.  Barnaby ;  and  1  tlunk, 
if  yon  vould  let  me  look  over  them,  I  Bhonid  be 
able  to  tell  you  nhetber  they  wotdd  aDswer  the 
purpose  or  not. — ./oy  me  conry  ung  ptwT 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to 
your  seeing  them  every  one,"  replied  the  out- 
raged  lady  ; . "  but    I   am   thiuking,    MiH 

Morrison,  thnt  I  have  nn  immense  deal  of  bun- 
uees  to  do,  and  that  T  shall  never  <^t  throagfa 
it  without  your  friendly  help  ....  I  am  think- 
ing   " 

And  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  thinking,  and  -wtsrj 
much  to  the  purpose  too,  Slie  was  thinking, 
that  though  fihe  had  squandered  about  seveaty 
or  eighty  pounds  in  trifling  pnrchnBes,  by  ha 
the  greater  part  of  the  expeneee  her  noble  lover 
had  induced  her  to  run  into,  were  still  in  the 
■hape  of  debts,  the  money  with  which  she  pM^ 
posed  to  discharge  them  being  as  yet  paying 
her  interest  in  the  funds.  Conid  ahe  contrive  to 
leave  the  heaviest  of  these  debts  unpaid  till  aha 
knew  the  result  of  her  intended  attack  upon  Lord 
Mucklebury'a  purse,  it  would  be  very  coovenient. 
Perhaps  some  vague  notion  that  ahe,  too,  ndgfat 
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vidit  the  continent,  and  thus  escape  the  ne* 
oeesity  of  paying  them  at  all,  might  mix  itself 
with  her  meditations ;  but  at  any  rate  she  very 
speedily  decided  upon  leaving  Cheltenham  the 
following  day  without  mentioning  her  intention 
to  her  milliner,  mercer,  tailor,  shoemaker, 
hosier,  perfumer,  livery-stable  keeper,  librarian, 
or  even  to  her  hair-dresser.  If  she  got  damages, 
slie  should  certainly  return  and  pay  them  all  with 
great  iclat ;  if  not ....  circumstances  must  de- 
cide what  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  her 
to  do. 

Great  as  was  her  esteem  and  affection  for 
Miss  Morrison,  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  her  with  all  these  trifling  details,  but 
resumed  the  conversation  by  saying, — 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Morrison,  I  am  think- 
ing that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  go  to 
London  for  a  day  or  two,  see  your  brother, 
put  all  my  documents  into  his  hands,  and  then 
return  to  Cheltenham  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  for  I  am  sure  I  should  be  more  likely 
to  recover  my  spirits  in  your  friendly  society 
than  anywhere  else.''^ 
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"  Indeed  I  approve  your  resolntHm  alto- 
gether,^ replied  Miss  Morrison ;  "  and  I  will 
n-rite  a  line  by  you  to  my  brother,  telling  Inm 
that  whatever  he  does  to  asast  yon,  I  shall  take 
as  a  personal  favour  to  myself." 

"  I   cannot   thank   you   enough  P    said   the 

widow,  pres»<ing  her  hand "  We  shall  beaUe 

to  get  everything  ready  to-night  I  hope ;  and 
when  my  coachman  comes  as  usual  for  ordraa 
at  eleven  o^clock  to-morrow  morning,  tell  him, 
my  dear  friend,  to  drive  you  about  whererer 
you  like  to  go. . . .  And  you  may  mention,  if 
you  please,  that  I  shall  want  him  to  take  us 
a  long  drive  on  Saturday  to  see  the  Roman 
Pavement  ....  I  mean  to  retnm  on  Friday 
night ....  for  what  will  be  the  use,  jdq  know, 
of  my  staying  in  town  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world ....  but  I  think  yoo 
had  Itetter  name  Monday  for  the  drive  . . . .  &r 
fear  yon  should  be  too  tired  on  Saturday.^ 

"  Well,  just  as  you  please  about  that ....  but 
yon  had  bett«r  go  and  write  your  letter,  sad 
I  ^  speak  to  Aj^es  and  my  maid  about  pwdt- 
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*^  Perhaps  you  will  not  like  to  take   Miss 

Willoughby I  will  take  the  greatest  care 

of  her,  if  you  will  leave  her  in  my  charge.*'* 

**  How  very  kind  ! But  I  would  rather 

take  her ....  I  canH  do  without  somebody  to 
lace  my  stays  and  fasten  my  dress,  and  I 
want  my  maid  to  finish  the  work  she  is  about. 
....  She  is  an  exquisite  darner,  and  I  have  set 
her  to  mend  the  rent  that  hateful  Lord  Muckle- 
bury  made  in  my  India  muslin  ....  So  I  don*t 
mean  to  take  her.** 

♦  »  •  »  • 

Nothing  of  any  kind  occurred  to  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  this  hastily,  but  by  no 
means  unskilfully,  imagined  plan.  The  ready- 
money  expenditure  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  had  been 
so  lavish,  that  she  had  bought  golden  opinions 
from  master,  mistress,  men,  and  maids  through- 
out the  establishment  ;  and  when  she  sum- 
moned Mr. ,  the  landlord,  to  her  presence, 

and  informed  him  that  she  was  going  to  Lon- 
don for  a  couple  of  days  on  business,  but  should 
not  give  up  her  rooms,  as  she  should  take 
neither  of  her  servants  with  her,   he  recwred 
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the  communicatioa  with  great  BaUs&cUoD,  and 
promised  that  no  one  but  her  own  peo|de  shodd 
enter  her  drawing-room  till  her  return. 

This  prcliininacy  business  happily  settled, 
Mrs.  Barnaby  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  bed- 
room, whore,  as  usual,  she  found  Agnea  bnuly 
occupied  in  her  comer,  the  hour  for  an  evening 
engagement  made  n-itli  I^ady  Stephenson  not 
Iiaring  yet  arrived. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mrs.  Bamaby 
never  enjoyed  any  flirtation  so  much  in  the 
presence  of  Agnes  as  witliout  licr ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  at  Cheltenham,  Ha  well  as 
at  Clifton,  she  had  encouraged  her  making  ac- 
quaintance for  herself ;  tlius  her  constant  inter- 
course with  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  and  Lady 
Stephenson  had  never  in  any  degree  been  int- 
peded  by  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  was  aware  that  Agnes  had 
engaged  to  pass  this  evening  with  them ;  and 
when  she  looked  at  her  tranquil  face  as  dn 
entered  the  room  she  felt  greatly  dispoted  to 
plague  her  by  sajdng  that  she  must  stay  at 
home   to   pack,  and  could  not  go ... .  Bat    a 
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momeDt^s  reflection  suggested  to  her  that  the 
less  fiiss  she  made  about  this  packing  the  better, 
and  therefore  only  told  her  that  she  was  obliged 
to  set  off  by  seven  o^clock  the  next  morning  for 
London,  on  business  that  would  detain  her  for 
a  day  or  two  ....  that  she  meant  to  take  her, 
and  leave  her  maid;  and  that  before  she  set 
off  upon  her  gossiping  visit,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pack  her  trunk. 

Agnes  laid  down  her  book,  and  looked  sur- 
prised. 

'*  Don't  stare  so  like  a  fool,  Agnes ....  Do 
what  I  bid  you  instantly.^' 

*'  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to  pack 
much,  aunt,  if  we  are  only  to  stay  a  day  or 
two,''  said  Agnes. 

**  When  I  tell  you  to  pack  your  trunk,  miss, 
I  mean  that  your  trunk  shall  be  packed,  and  I 
won't  trouble  you  to  give  me  any  opinion  on  the 
subject." 

"  Am  I  to  put  everything  into  it,  aunt  ?" 

"  Plague  of  my  life,  yes  !"  replied  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby,  whose  vexed  spirit  seemed  to  find  relief 
in  speaking  harshly. 

B  5 
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Withoat  farther  remonstninca  Agues  set 
about  obejin^  lier ;  and  the  little  all  tlat 
formed  her  monmin^  wardrobe  was  qoickly 
transferred  from  the  two  drawers  allowed  b«r 
to  the  identical  tmiik  wliich  annt  Bets^  had 
provided  fur  her  first  joumej  from  Silveiton  to 
Enipton. 

*'  And  my  books,  aunt  p" . . , .  said  Agms, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  the  heated  coooteoance  of 
the  widow  with  some  itnxicty. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  hesitated,  and  Agnes  saw  die 
did.  It  was  not  because  the  little  library  ij( 
her  niece  formed  the  chief  happiness  of  ber 
life  tliat  she  scrupled  at  bidding  her  leave  them 
behind,  but  because  she  suspected  that  thej^ 
and    their  elegant   little   case,   were   of  some 

marketable  value "  You  may   take   them 

if  you  will,^  efae  said  nt  length "I  doaH 

care  a  straw  what  yon  take,  or  what  yoa  leave 
....  only  don't  plague  me. . . .  You  must  know, 
I  suppose,  if  you  are  not  quite  an  idiot,  that 
when  people  go  to  London  on  busiaeea,  it 
is  possible  they  may  stay  longer  than  tbey 
expect.'" 
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Agnes  asked  no  more  qnestionsy  bni  qcdetly 
packed  np  everything  that  belonged  to  her; 
and  when  the  work,  no  yerj  long  one,  was 
completed,  she  said, — 

'*  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  aunt,  before 
I  go  out  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  use  you  are 
«Ter  likely  to  be  of  to  anybody,^\  . . .  was  the 
reply.  **  Take  yourself  off,  in  God's  name !  — 
the  sooner  the  better." 

The  very  simple  toilet  of  Agnes  was  soon 
arranged ;  and  having  left  everything  in  perfect 
order  for  departure,  she  uttered  a  civil  but 
unanswered  "  Good-b''ye,  aunt,"  and  went 
away. 

It  so  chanced  that  a  little  volume  of  poems, 
lent  to  her  by  Lady  Stephenson,  had  been  left 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Agnes,  wishing  to 
return  it  before  leaving  Cheltenham,  entered 
the  room  to  look  for  it.  As  a  good  many 
circulating-library  volumes  were  lying  about, 
it  was  some  minutes  before  she  found  it ;  and 
just  as  she  had  succeeded,  and  was  leaving  the 
apartment.  Miss  Morrison  appeared  at  the  door 
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She  faftd  a  letter  in  her  hand,  snd  a  hostliiigv 
basy  look  and  manner,  which  led  Agnec  t« 
suppose  that  she  liad  Bomething  of  conseqiwiKe 
to  say  to  her  aunt. 

"  Shall  I  mn  np  etairs  and  desire  my  anai 
to  come  to  you,  Misd  Morriaon  ?"  said  ahe. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  dear ....  you  are  very 
kind,  but  I  think  I  had  better  go  up  to  her ; 
1  only  Bteppcd  io  firBt  to  see  if  she  was  here 

She  is  very  bnsy  packing,  I  suppose,  and 

perhaps  I  can  help  her.^ 

"  Then  you  know,  Mies  Morrison,  Uiat  she 
is  going  to  London  to-morrow  P"  said  Agnea. 

"  Oh  !  dear,  yes  :  I  believe  it  was  I  pot 
it  into  bcr  head  first, ....  and  this  is  the  let- 
ter she  is  to  take  to  my  brother.  I  am  sore 
I  hope  she  '11  succeed  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  that  Lord  Macklebiny 
had  ten  thousand  pounds  to  pay  her  for 
damages.'" 

"  Dtunagee  !"  repeated  Agnes ;  "  what  fiKtF* 

"  What  for,  my  dear  child  P Why,  fat 

having  used  her  so  abominably  ill,  to  be  sura 
....  there  is  nobody  that  saw  them  togstkor 
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a8ldid4bat  must  haye  sapposed  he  intended 
to  marry  her/' 

f  ^  And  if  he  has  used  her  ill,  Miss  Morrison/' 
said  Agnes,  looking  greatly  alarmed,  ^'will  it 
not  be  exposing  herself  still  more  if  she  goes 
to  law  about  it  ?  Indeed,  Miss  Morrison,  you 
should  not  advise  her  to  do  anything  so  very 
wrong  and  disagreeable.'' 

'*  Don^t  blame  me,  my  dear,  I  beg  of  you 
....  the  idea  was  quite  her  own  toot  a  fay^ 
I  assure  you,  and  all  I  have  done  to  further  it 
was  just  writing  this  letter  to  my  brother  for 
her.  He  is  a  very  clever  lawyer,  and  I  'm  sure 
she  could  not  do  better." 

^'  It  would  be  much  better.  Miss  Morrison^ 
if  she  did  not  do  anything,"  said  Agnes,  while 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  at  the  idea  of  this 
fresh  exposure. 

^^  I  don't  think,  my  dear  Miss  Agnes,  that 
you  can  be  much  of  a  judge,"  retorted  the 
adviser.  "  However,  as  you  do  choose  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  seem  to  be 
so  very  much  afraid  that  she  should  expose 
herself,  I  must  just  tell  you  that  you  owe  it 
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to  me  if  8he  doea  not  go  galloping  after  hotd 
Muctlpbur>-  all  the  way  to  Rome. .  . .  ^e  had 
tlie  greatest  possible  inclination  to  do  eo,  1  ubiir 
you. . . .  However,  I  think  thai  I  hare  pot  it 
ont  of  hvr  liead  by  talking  to  her  of  damage*. 
....  But  you   are   going   down   stairs,    and   I 

amgoin^rup so,  good-bye Don't  frigfaten 

youn!<.-lf  more  than  is  iicedfol ;  it  is  as  iikely 
as  not  that  you  nnll  never  be  called  into  conrt 
.  .  .  .  O  rrvor  T 

Agnes,  sick  at  heart,  and  trembling  for  tlie 
future,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Lady  Elisabeth. 
Lndy  Ste]>henson  was  at  the  piano-forte,  and 
the  old  lady  reading  near  a  window ;  bot  at 
soon  as  her  young  gue«t  was  announced,  die 
closed  her  volume,  and  said,  *'  You  are  latct 

little  girl we  have  been  expecting  yon  thii 

hour,  find  this  is  the  last  evening  we  shall  bam 
quietly  to  ourselves ;  for  Colonel  Hubert  writes 
us  word  that  lie  is  coming  to-morrow,  and  he 
is  a  much  more  stay-at-home  person  than  Sir 
Edward." 

Colonel  Hubert  coming  to  Cheltenham  the 
very  day  she  was  to  leave  it ! . . . .  These  mtm 
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not  tidings  to  oheer  her  spirits,  already  agi- 
tated and  depressed,  and  when  she  attempted 
to  speak,  she  burst  into  tears.  Lady  Stephen- 
son WBB  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  **•  Agnes  !^^ 
....  she  said,  **  what  ails   you  ?  . . . .  You  are 

as  white  as  a  ghost Had  you  heard  any 

agitating  news  before  you  came  here  ?'* 

Struck  by  the  accent  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  and  perceiving  in  a  moment  that  Lady 
Stephenson  thought  the  mention  of  Colonel 
Hubert^s  arriyal  had  caused  her  emotion,  she 
hastened  to  reply,  and  did  so  perhaps  with 
more  frankness  than  she  might  have  shewn 
had  she  not  been  particularly  anxious  to  prove 
that  there  were  other  and  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  her  discomposure. 

^*  News  most  pain  Ail  and  most  sad  to  me, 
Lady  Stephenson,"  she  said. ..."  I  believe  you 
have  heard  my  aunt  Barnaby'*s  foolish  flirtation 
with  Lord  Mucklebury  spoken  of. . . .  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  laughing  about  it  the  other 
day." 

"  And  who  was  not,  my  dear  ?. . . .  The 
saucy  Viscount  has  made  her,  they  say,  the 
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sut^ct  of  a  ballad Bnt  ia  it  few  thii  jta 

weep  ?. . . .  Or  is  it  because  he  is  gone  tmj, 
and  that  there  'a  an  end  of  it  ?*" 

"Alas  !  Lady  Elizabeth,  there  is  not  an  cad 
uf  it,  and  it  is  for  that  I  weep . .  .  thoqgii 
indeed  1  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  briogiiig 

such  uBelcse  Borrow  here ; but  I  find  that 

my  aunt  foncies  she  bos  a  eUim  upon  him  — 
n  legal  claim,  and  that  she  is  going  to  Londoa 
to  morrow  to  bring  an  action  against  him.^ 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
looking  at  poor  Agnes  with  very  genuine  cran- 
pawiion. ..."  God  knows  you  may  well  wtep, 
my  poor  diild. ...  I  shall  begin  to  tliink  I  gave 
but  sorry  advice,  Agnes,  when  I  told  yoo 
to  stay  with  her.  It  may,  after  all,  be  bettor 
to  run  some  risk  in  leaving  her,  than  brsTe 
certain  disgrace  and  ridicule  by  remaining  to 
reside  in  her  tiunily." 

"  Is  she  going  to  take  you  to  town  with  her,  . 
Agnes  P"  inquired  Lady  Stephenson  with  b  look 
of  deep  concern. 

"  Yes,  Lady  Stephenson,  I  am  to  go  with  . 
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Tbere  was  a  very  painful  silence  of  a  mintite 
or  two.  Both  the  admiring  friends  of  Agnes 
would  have  done  much  to  save  her  from  being 
a  sharer  in  such  an  enterprize  ;  but  to  interfere 
with  the  indisputable  authority  of  such  a  woman 
as  Mrs.  Bamaby  in  her  arrangements  concern- 
ing a  niece,  who  had  no  dependence  but  on  her, 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  conviction  that 
it  was  so  kept  them  silent. 

**  How  did  you  hear  this  strange  story,  my 

dear  ?^  said  Lady  Elizabeth **  Did  your  aunt 

explain  to  you  her  ridiculous  purpose  herself?*" 

"  No,  Lady  Elizabeth  ....  she  only  bade  me 
prepare  my  trunk  for  going  to  London  with 
her. ...  It  was  Miss  Morrison,  whom  I  met  by 
chance  as  I  came  out,  who  told  mc  the  object  of 
the  journey  ; . . . .  and  dreadful  as  this  going  to 
law  would  be,  it  is  not  the  worst  thing  I  fear.*^ 

"  What  worse  can  there  be,  Agnes  ?'^  said 
Lady  Stephenson. 

^^  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  of  such 
fears, ....  but  when  I  uttered  something  like  a 
reproach  to  Miss  Morrison  for  having  advised 
this  journey,  and  writing  a  letter  about  it  to 
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her  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  London,  die 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  be  grateM  to  her  finr 
preventing  my  aunfs  following  Liord  Mnekle- 
bury  all  the  way  to  Rome,  for  that  siidi 
was  her  first  intention ....  and**^ ....  continued 
Agnes,  bursting  anew  into  tears,  "  I  greatly, 
greatly  suspect  that  she  lias  not  given  np  this 
intention  vet.'" 

The  two  ladies  exchanged  glances  of  pity 
and  dismay,  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  making  her 
a  sign  to  come  close  to  her,  took  her  kindly  by 
the  hand,  saying,  in  accents  much  more  gentle 
than  she  usually  bestowed  on  any  one,  **  My 
poor,  dear  girl,  what  makes  you  think  this? 
Tell  me,  Agnes,  tell  me  all  they  have  said  to 
you." 

Agnes  knelt  down  on  the  old  lady^s  fooi- 
stool,  and  gently  kissing  the  venerable  band 
which  held  hers,  said,  "  It  is  very,  rf»y  kind  of 
you  to  let  me  tell  you  all,  ....  and  your  joc^ 
ment  will  be  more  to  be  trusted  than  mine 
as  to  what  it  may  mean ;  but  my  reason  ftr 
thinking  that  my  aunt  is  going  to  do  more 
than   she  confesses  to  Miss  Morrison  Is^  tbat 
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she  has  publicly  declared  her  intcDded  absence 
will  be  only  for  two  days  ;  and  yet,  though  she 
told  me  this  too,  she  ordered  me  to  pack  up 
everything,  I  had, ....  even  the  little  collection 
of  books  I  told  you  of,  Lady  Stephenson, .... 
and,  moreover,  instead  of  letting  her  maid  put 
up  her  things,  I  left  her  doing  it  herself,  and 
saw  her  before  I  came  away  putting  a  vast 
variety  of  her  most  valuable  things  in  a  great 
travelling  trunk  that  she  could  never  think  of 
taking,  if  it  were  really  her  intention  to  stay 
in  London  only  two  days,  and  then  return  to 
Cheltenham."" 

"  Very  suspicious  ....  very  much  so  indeed,"" 
said  the  old  lady ;  ^'  and  all  I  can  say  to  you 
in  reply,  my  poor  child,  is  tliis.  You  must  not 
go  abroad  uith  her !  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
charge  myself  with  providing  for  you,  nor 
most  your  friend  Emily  here  frighten  her  new 
husband  by  talking  of  taking  possession  of  you, 
Agnes, ....  but ....  you  must  not  go  abroad 
with  that  woman.  Governess  you  must  be, 
I  suppose,  if  things  go  on  in  this  way ;  and 
instead  of  opposing  it,  I  will  try  if  I  cannot 
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find  a  situation  in  which  you  may  at  least  be 
safer  than  with  this  aunt  Bomaby.  Whaterer 
happeaB,  you  must  let  us  hear  from  yon ;  and 
remember,  the  moment  you  discoTer  that  sbe 
really  proposes  to  take  you  abroad,  yon  are  to 
put  yourself  into  a  Oheltenliam  coach,  and  come 
directly  to  me." 

What  wonls  were  these  for  Agnes  to  listen 
to ! . . . .  Colonel  Hubert  was  to  take  np  bis 
reatdence  in  that  house  on  the  morrow;  and 
she  was  now  told  in  a  Toice  of  positiTe  coifr- 
maud,  that  if  what  she  fully  expected  would 
happen,  did  happen,  she  was  at  once  to  seek  a 
shelter  there  !  She  dared  not  trust  her  vmoe 
to  say,  "  I  thank  yon,"  but  she  Tentared  t* 
raise  her  eyes  to  the  hard-featured  bvt  be> 
nignant  countenance  that  bent  over  her,  and 
the  kiss  she  received  on  her  forehead  prored 
that  though  her  silence  might  not  be  faUj  vo- 
derstood,  her  gratitude  was  not  doubted. 

The  evening  waa  not,  like  mwiy  oUien  re- 
cently passed  there,  so  happy,  that  Mrs.  Bap- 
naby's  footman  often  came  to  escort  her  luHne 
before  she  thought  the  time  for  porting  oonU 
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be  half  arrived.  Tbej  had  no  music,  no  acrapfli 
of  poetry  in  Italian  or  in  English,  as  touch- 
stones of  taste  and  instruction,  with  which  Lady 
Stephenson  loved  to  test  the  powers  of  her 
young  favourite ;  but  the  conversation  rested 
almost  wholly  upon  the  gloomy  and  uncertain 
future.  At  length  the  moment  came  in  which 
she  was  to  bid  these  valued  friends  adieu  ;  they 
embraced  and  blessed  her  with  tenderness, 
nay,  even  with  tears ;  but  little  did  they  guess 
the  tumult  that  swelled  the  breast  of  Agnes. 
It  was  Hubert's  sister  to  whom  she  clung .... 
it  was  Hubert's  aunt  —  almost  his  mother  — 
who  hung  over  her,  looking  as  if  she  were  her 
mother  too  !  . . . .  and  on  the  morrow  he  would 
be  with  them,  and  he  would  hear  her  named  ; 
for  notwithstanding  their  unmeasured  superior- 
ity to  her  in  all  ways,  they  could  not  forget  her 

80  soon, he  would  hear  of  her  sorrows,  of 

the  dangers  that  surrounded  her ;  and  he  would 
hear  too,  perhaps,  of  the  shelter  offered  her  in 
the  very  house  he  dwelt  in. 

All  these  thoughts  were   busy  in  her  head 
as  she   uttered   the  last  farewell,  and  turned 
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again  in  passing  through  the  door  to  look  once 
more  on  those  who  would  so  soon  be  looked  at 
by  him. 

There  was  certainly  a  strange  pleasure  mixed 
with  all  this  sadness,  for  though  she  wept 
through  half  the  night,  she  would  not  have 
exchanged  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
brought  nearer  to  him,  even  by  the  act  of  hav- 
ing mingled  tears  in  parting  with  his  nearest 
relations,  for  all  the  enjoyment  that  a  tranquil 
spirit  and  a  calm  night's  rest  could  offer  in 
exchange  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MRS.   BARNABY  EFFECTS  UER  RETREAT  FROM  CHELTENHAM. 

— SHE   CARRIES    WITH     HER    A    LETTER. ITS     EFFECT. 

AN     AMIABLE     ATTORNEY.  SPECIMENS     OF     A     NOBLE 

STYLE  OF    LETTER- WRITING. — CONSOLATION. 

Though  the  baggage  of  Mrs.  Barnabj  wa« 
strangely  disproportionate  to  the  period  she  had 
named  for  her  absence,  it  seemed  not  to  excite 
gospicion,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to 
the  well  known  splendour  of  her  elaborate 
toilet,  which  she  not  nnfrequentlj  changed  four 
times  in  a  day,  requiring — as  all  who  thought 
on  the  subject  must  be  aware — an  extent  of 
travelling  equipment  much  exceeding  the  por* 
tion  assigned  to  ordinary  ladies. 

So  she  passed  forth  unchallenged,  and  un- 
challenged saw  her  treasures  deposited  on 
roof  and  in  rumble-tumble  till  aU  were  stowed 
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away ;  and  then,  having  affectionately  Bqaaned 
the  hand  of  Miss  Moniaon,  who  aceompanied 
her  to  the  stage,  she  climbed  into  it,  followed 
by  the  pale  and  melancholy  Agnes. 

Our  widow  was  now  beginning  to  be  an  ex- 
l)erieueed  traveller,  and  her  first  care  on  readh 
ing  London  was  to  secure  rooms  in  a  private 
lodging-house.  Notwitlistanding  the  neUe 
visions  with  which  she  had  recreated  her  tiukj 
during  the  last  month,  she  now  with  great  good 
sense  sent  them  all  to  the  moon,  knowing  she 
could  easily  call  them  back  again  if  all  went 
well  with  her ;  but  determined  that  they  shonld 
in  no  way  interfere  with  her  enjoyment  of  the 
more  substantial  goods  that  were  still  widiia 
her  reach;  so,  she  commissioned  the  maid  of 
the  house  to  procure  her  three  dozen  of  oyiten 
and  a  pot  of  porter,  with  which,  while  Agnei 
wept  herself  to  sleep,  she  repaid  herself  ftr 
her  day^s  fatigue,  and  wisely  laid  in  a  stock  if 
strength  for  the  morrow. 

Her  first  object,  of  course,  was  to  hM, 
munication  with    the  brother   of  her 
*^  Magnus     Morrison^     Esq.    attoniejHA4aWj 
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)Bed  LioQ  Sqttar«.^^  Such  was  the  address  the 
ijk»tto  entrusted  to  her  bore ;  and  at  breakfast 
the  following  morning  she  sat  gazing  at  it  for 
some  minutes  before  she  could  decide  whether 
ii  would  be  better  to  convey  it  herself,  or  pre- 
pare the  lawyer  to  receive  her  by  letting  it 
precede  her  for  a  few  hours.  She  finally  de- 
cided to  -send  it  before  her ; — the  wisdom  of 
-yvluch  determination  will  be  evident  upon  the 
|>erusal  of  the  letter,  such  an  introduction  being 
«f^l  calculated  to  ensure  all  the  zealous  atten- 
tion she  desired, 
t    Miss  Morrison^s  letter  ran  thus  :  — 

^  My  dear  Bbother, 

^*  I  never  fail,  as  you  well  know,  to  catch  all 
tbe  fish  for  your  net  that  comes  in  my  way  .... 
€rowyee  sellaw  too  jure  ....  and  I  now  send  you 
a  client  whom  I  have  little  doubt  you  will  find 
answer  in  every  way.  She  is  a  most  charming 
woman,  and  my  most  particular  friend. ...  I  don't 
know  a  more  charming  person  anywhere,  not 
eyen  in  my  dear  Paris, ....  so  rich,  so  free  in  all 
h^  expenses,  so  remarkably  obliging,  and  so  very 

VOL.  III.  c 
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liandsome  for  all  those  who  admire  tall,  large 
beauties.     But  you  are  too  good  a  lawyer  to 
listen  to  all  this  when  business  is  in  hand,  and 
BO  I  must  come  o  fay.     And  now,  Magnus,  be 
Mire  to  attend  to  every  word.     Mrs*  Bamaby 
— this  charming  friend  of  mine — has  for  the 
last    mouth  been  receiving  the  most  marked 
and   the  most   tender    attentions    from    Lord 
Mueklebury.     He  is  a  viscount,  my  dear  Maj^ 
nus,  and — observe — as  rich  as  a  Jew.     This 
nobleman  has  given  her,  poor  dear  lady  !  every 
reiison  in  the  world  to  believe  that  his  dearest 
wish,  hope,  and  intention  was  to  marry  her; 
and  she,  good,  tender-hearted  creature  !  perfect- 
ly adored  him,  devoting  every  hour  of  the  day 
to  the  finding  out  where  he  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  going  there  to  see  him.     She  had  no  secrets 
wliutever  from  me  the  whole  time,  and  I  kiww 
everything  tliat  was  going  on  from  the  first 
moment  he  ever  kissed  her  hand  to  the  moft 
tender  interviews  that  ever    passed    between 
them.      And  how   do   you    think  it  hai  aU 
ended  ?. . . .  Oh  !  Magnus,   it  ia  impossiUe  to 
deny  that  the  male  sex — lords  and  alU— an 
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most  dreadfully  deceitful  and  false-hearted. 
All  this  devoted  love,  going  on,  as  I  tell  you, 
for  a  whole  month,  has  just  ended  in  nothing. 
My  lord  set  off  in  his  travelling  carriage,  with 
four  horses  and  an  out-rider,  as  we  subsequent- 
ly ascertained,  without  even  taking  any  leave 
of  the  lady  at  all,  or  explaining  himself  the 
leaiBt  bit  either  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
may  easily  guess  her  feelings. . . .  Her  first  idea, 
poor  thing,  was  to  follow  him  to  the  worWs 
end — for  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  her 
attachment  was  of  the  most  sincere  kind  ;  but 
luckily  she  confided  this  romantic  thought  to 
me,  and  it  struck  me  directly,  Magnus,  that 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  do  would 
be  to  put  the  whole  affair  into  your  hands.  She 
has  got  quantities  of  his  letters  ....  they  are  very 
little  letters,  to  be  sure,  folded  up  sometimes  not 
much  bigger  than  a  sliilling ;  but  still  letters  are 
letters,  you  know ;  and  I  can't  but  think  that, 
with  your  cleverness,  something  might  be  made 
of  an  action  for  damages.  Of  course,  it  is  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  I  am  a  little  partial  to  this 
sort  of  measure,  because  I  canH  well  have  for- 

c  2 
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gotten  ^-et  that  the  best  part  of  my  snng  little 
fortune  came  to  me  in  the  same  waj,  thaaln  to 
the  ^ood  management  of  our  dear  good  &tluar, 
Magnus. . . .  The  dear  lady  listened  to  reason  in 
u  minute,  and  conBented  to  put  herself  in  yooi 
hands,  for  vhich  reason  she  is  going  to  set  off 
for  London  to-morrow  morning.  She  will  I^g 
all  Iiord  Mucklcbury's  letters  with  her,  and  it 
will  be  for  jou  to  judge  what  use  can  be  nude 
of  them ; — only  it  is  but  right  to  mention,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  bat  that  Mn. 
llamaby  is  quite  rich  enough  to  pay  handsome- 
ly, wliether  she  gains  the  cause  or  loses  it. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Magnus, 

*'  Your  afiectionate  ai^ter, 

"  Sabah  Mowusom.* 

Mrs.  Bamaby  enclosed  this  letter  in  aD  en- 
velope, in  whicii  she  wrote, — 

"Mas.  Barnaby  presents  her  coiQ|dimHiti 
to  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison,  and  will  be  happy  to 
see  him  on  the  business  to  which  the  i 
letter  refers  at  any  hoar  he  will  nan 

"  No.  S,  Half-mooD  Street,  Piccadilly." 
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Having  consigned  her  packet  to  the  post,  the 
widow  declared  to  her  anxious  companion  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  waste  her  time  as  long  as 
she  remained  in  London ;  hut  should  walk  to 
every  part  of  the  town,  and  should  expect  her 
to  do  the  same. 

'*  Will  there  not  be  danger  of  losing  our- 
selves, aunt  ?"  said  Agnes.  "  London,  you 
know,  is  so  much  bigger  than  any  place  you 
ever  saw." 

"And  what^s  the  good  of  that  piece  of 
wisdom,  Miss  Solomon?  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  I  have  a  tongue  in  my  head,  and 
that  the  Londoners  speak  EngUsh  ?  . . . .  Come, 
and  put  on  your  bonnet,  if  you  please,  and  1 11 
promise  not  to  leave  you  in  any  of  the  gutters, 
but  bring  you  safe  home  again  to  No,  5,  Half- 
moon  Street^  Piccadilly,  There,  you  see,  I  shall 
know  what  place  to  ask  for.  Won't  that  do 
for  you  r 

Agnes  felt  that  all  remonstrance  would  be  in 
vain,  and  submitted  ;  though  the  idea  of  being 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  London  by  her 
aunt  Bamaby,  dressed  in  the  identical  green 
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Kttiii  gown  and  pink  feathen  whi^  had  fint 
Rttrttctf<l  Lord  Muckleburr^B  attenUtm,  wu  hj 
110  inennu  an  agreeable  prospect. 

The  expedition,  however,  fstignu^  and  dis- 
agreeable as  it  proved,  was  achieved  withoot 
any  Ycry  disastrous  results.  Mn.  Baruby, 
iiidtHHl,  was  twice  very  neariy  knocked  down 
by  !v  oiib,  while  staring  too  eagerly  aboat  her 
when  CL'O^^ing  the  streets ;  and  friendly  as  was 
the  old  black  crape  veil  of  poor  Agnes,  it  could 
not  wholly  save  her  trom  some  tolerably  ob- 
vioua  cll'orts  to  find  out  whether  the  &ee  it 
sheltered  was  worthy  the  graceful  eymmetry 
of  the  person  who  wore  it ; . . . .  but  they  new- 
thelcsa  reached  their  Half-moon  Street  witliont 
any  positive  injury  to  life  or  limb. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  Mn. 
Barnahy  and  her  weary  companion  were  taking 
tea,  the  drawing-room  door  (^>ened,  and  Mr. 
Magnus  Morrison  was  announced,  and  nunt 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  widow,  who  not 
only  saw  in  him  the  lawyer  ftom  wiiom  du 
hoped  to  learn  how  to  replenish  her  ^ 
finances,    but  also    the  brotlier  of  i 
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Miss  Morrison,  and  the  only  acquaintance  she 
could  hope  at  this  trying  moment  to  find  or 
make  in  London. 

But  now,  as  heretofore,  the  presence  of 
Agnes  was  inconvenient,  which  she  took  care  to 
signify  by  saying  to  the  lawyer,  "  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Morrison,  for  your  early 
attention  to  my  note  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  ^lad 
to  talk  with  you  on  the  business  that  brings  me 
to  London ....  but  not  quite  yet ....  we  really 
must  be  quite  by  ourselves,  for  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  have  your  whole  atten- 
tion. Will  you,  in  the  mean  time,  permit  me 
to  oflTer  you  tea  ?'^ 

Before  Mr.  Morrison  could  reply  Agnes  was 
on  her  feet,  and  asking  her  aunt  in  a  whisper 
if  she  would  give  her  leave  to  go  to  bed.  "  Yes, 
if  you  like  it,  my  darling  !'^ ....  replied  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  whose  tenderness  for  her  niece  was 
always  awakened  by  the  presence  of  strangers. 
^^  I  am  sure  you  look  tired  to  death. . . .  But 
bring  down  first,  my  dear,  my  writing-desk; 
and  remember,  my  love,  to  take  care  that  I 
have  warm  water  when  I  come  up ; .  .  .  .  and 
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don^t  forget,  Atrnes,  to  pat  my  bonnet  and 
«ihawl,  and  all  that,  nice!  j  away ....  and  aee 
tliat  I  have  ])aper  for  curling  my  hair  ready  on 
the  (Iressing-table :  . . . .  and  donU  go  to  bed  till 
you  have  put  out  mv  lilac  silk  for  to-morrow ; 
and  ju!*t  put  a  stitch  in  the  blonde  of  my  bonnei- 
cap,  for  I  pulleil  it  almost  off."" 

All  tliis  was  said  by  the  widow  in  a  coaxing 
Hort  of  half  whisper,  with  an  arm  round  her 
viotim'*s  wai:!it,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  fasci- 
natinir  kindness  on  her  own  lips. 

The  desk  was  brought,  and  the  conaolting 
parties  left  alone;  while  Agnes,  as  she  per- 
formed the  different  tasks  imposed  on  her,  and 
which  her  great  fatigue  rendered  heavy,  oonld 
not  for  an  instant  banish  from  her  mind  the 
question  that  had  incessantly  haunted  her  from 
the  hour  she  left  the  drawing-room-  of  Lady 

Elizabeth ''  Will  she  go  abroad  ? Siall 

I  be  obliged  to  return  to  Cheltenham  without 

her  ? Shall  I  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  house 

where  he  is  living  ?^ 

«  «  «  «  • 

Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  was  by  no  means  an 
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ill-looking  man,  and  though  a  bachelor  of  thirty- 
five,  had  as  little  of  quizzical  peculiarity  about 
him  as  a  careful  attorney  of  that  age,  unpolish- 
ed by  a  wife,  can  be  expected  to  have.  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  though  a  little  his  senior,  was  still, 
as  we  know,  a  lady  a  pritentioriy  and  never  per- 
mitted any  gentleman  to  approach  her  without 
« making  an  experiment  upon  him  with  her  fine 
eyes.  Their  success  in  the  present  instance 
was  neither  so  violent  as  in  the  case  of  Major 
Allen,  nor  so  instantaneous  as  in  that  of 
•the  false-hearted  peer;  nevertheless  enough 
was  achieved  to  throw  an  agreeable  sort  of 
extraneous  interest  into  the  business  before 
them,  and  the  widow  disdained  not  as  it  pro- 
ceeded to  decorate  her  narrative  and  herself 
with  such  graces  as  none  but  a  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  can  display. 

Having  given  her  own  version,  and  with 
such  flourishes  as  her  nature  loved,  of  Lord 
Mucklebury^s  violent  passion  for  her,  she  asked 
her  attentive  and  somewhat  captivated  auditor 
what  species  of  testimony  was  required  to  prove 
a  promise  of  marriage  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

c6 
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Heciiro  large  damages,  ^^  for  withont  being  quite 
certain  of  obtaining  saeh,  you  must  be  awair, 
my  dear  sir,  that  a  woman  of  my  station,  con- 
nexion9,  and  fortune,  could  not  think  of  appear- 
ing in  court.^ 

^^  Assuredly  not,^  replied  Mr.  Magnus  Mor- 
rison fervently.  ^^  Such  a  measure  is  nerer  to 
be  resorted  to  unless  the  evidence  is  of  a  nature 
that  no  cross-examination  can  set  aside.  My 
sister  tells  me,  madam,  that  you  have  let- 
ters ...."*" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Morrison,  I  have  many .... 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  more  have 
been  destroyed.  (This  was  a  figure  of  poetry, 
and  of  a  kind  that  the  widow  often  adopted  to 
give  strength  to  the  narrative  portion  of  her 
conversation.) 

'^  That  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby ....  though  we  must  hope  that  among 
those  which  remain  sufficient  proof  of  this  very 
atrocious  case  will  be  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  justice.  Was  there  any  prindple  of 
selection  in  the  manner  in  which  some 
preserved  and  others  destroyed  ?^^ 
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"  I  can  hardly  say,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that 
it  was  dooe  oo  any  principle,  unless  the  feeling 
can  be  so  called  which  leads  a  woman  of  deli- 
cacy to  blush  and  dirink  from  preserving  die 
efiusions  of  a  passion  so  vehement  as  that  ex- 
pressed  in  some  of  the  letters  of  Lord  Muckle- 
bury.'' 

"  They  were,  then,  the  most  ardent  declara- 
tions of  his  attachment  that  you  destroyed, 
Mrs.  Barnaby  ?'^ 

"  Most  certainly,'**  said  the  widow,  throwing 
her  eyes  upon  the  carpet. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,  very  unfortunate,"  observed 
the  lawyer,  "though  it  shews  a  delicacy  of 
mind  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  Will 
you  give  me  leave,  madam,  to  peruse  such  of 
the  letters  as  you  have  preserved  ?" 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mrs.  Barnaby,  un- 
locking her  writing-desk,  "  and  though  I  know 
not  how  to  regret  the  existence  of  such  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Morrison,  I  will  not  deny  that,  for 
the  sake  of  honour  and  justice,  I  am  sorry  now 
that  what  I  have  to  shew  you  is  so  much  the 
least  explicit  part  of  the  correspondence." 
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She  then  drew  forth  the  packet  which  oob- 
taiued  (be  it  spoken  in  confidence)  every  syllable 
ever  addressed  to  her  by  the  langhter-Iovin; 
Viscount ;  and  greatly  as  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison 
began  to  feel  interested  in  the  case,  and  much 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  bring  so  charming  a 
client  into  court,  he  very  soon  perceived  that 
there  was  notliing  in  these  highly-scented,  bat 
diminutive  yeutV/f^  volantes^  at  all  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  on  a  jury  approaching  to  that 
elicited   by  the   evidence   of  the   learned  and 
celebrated    Sergeant    Buzfuz    on    an   occasion 
riomewhat  similar.     He  continued  to  read  them 
all,   however,   and  they  were  numerous,  with 
the   most  earnest  attention  and  unwearied  in- 
dustry, {)ermitting  little  or  no  emotion  of  any 
kind  to  appear  on  his  countenance  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  determined  to  utter  no  word  ajH 
proac^hing  to  an  opinion  till  he  had  carefully 
perused  them  all.     Important  as  Mrs.  Bamaby 
flattered  herself  these  little  letters  might  even- 
tually prove,   and    interesting  as  her  lawyer 
found  every  word  of  them,  the  whole  ooUection 
might  perhaps  be  considered  as  somewhat  wean* 
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some,  full  of  repetition,  and  even  trifling,  by 
the  general  reader,  for  which  reason  a  few  only 
shall  be  selected  as  specimens,  taken  at  hazard, 
and  without  any  attention  either  to  their  dates 
or  the  particular  events  which  led  to  them. 

No.  1. 
"  Prima, Donna  del  Mundo  !  * 

*'  Walk  you  to-day  ?  ....  At  three  be  it 
....  at  which  hour  my  station  will  be  the 
library. 

No.  2. 
*'  Bellissima  ! 

**  Should  I  appear  to-day  (you  may  guess 
where)  with  a  friend  on  my  arm,  let  it  not 
change  the  sweet  demeanour  of  my  charming 
widow.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  but  one 
whom  I  always  treat  as  if  he  were  not  in  ex- 
istence ; — for  in  truth,  being  almost  as  dread- 

^  Lord  Mucklebury  had  been  assured,  on  the  authority 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby  herself,  that  her  favourite  language  was 
the  Italian. 


as 
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fdlly  in  love  as  mjsel^   he  neither 
hears. 


*< 


M. 


No.  3. 
"'  Bella  Donna  ! 

^^  It  is  three  days  since  I  have  received  a 
line  from  the  &irest  lady  in  Cheltenham  I  Write 
nie  a  whole  page,  I  beseech  you, ....  and  let 
it  be  Buch  a  one  as  shall  console  me  under  the 
neccdsity  of  dining  and  passing  the  whole  even- 
ing with  half  a  dozen  he-fellows,  when  the 
champagne  will  but  ill  atone  for  the  sparkling 
eyes  whose  light  I  shall  lose  by  being  among 
them.  But  if  I  have  one  of  your  exquisite 
billets  in  my  waistcoat-pocket,  I  ahall  bear  the 
loss  better. 


(C 


m; 


No.  4. 
'^  Vkoova  uakavioliosa  ! 

'^  Should  I  find  the  Bamaby  disengaged  in 
her  saloon,  were  my  audacious  feet  to  bear  bm 
across  its  threshold  this  evening  ? 


■r: 
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Such,  and  sach  like,  were  the  maniiscripts 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  the  inspection  of 
her  lawyer.  When  he  had  carefully  and  de- 
liberately gone  through  the  whole  collection, 
he  tied  them  all  up  again  with  a  bit  of  rose- 
coloured  ribbon,  as  he  had  found  them,  and 
pushing  them  back  to  her  across  the  table,  said 
with  something  like  a  sigh, — 

*'*'  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  madam,  that 
some  of  these  little  notes  had  not  been  con- 
signed to  the  flames  instead  of  the  letters  you 
have  described  to  me,  ....  for  my  judgment 
decidedly  is,  that  although  every  one  of  these 
documents  tends  to  prove  the  admiration  of  their 
author  for  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  be  said  to 
contain  a  positive  promise  of  marriage,  or  even, 
I  fear,  any  implied  intention  of  making  a  pro- 
posal ....  so  that  I  am  a&aid  we  should  not 
get  a  verdict  against  my  Lord  Mucklebury  on 
the  strength  of  any  evidence  contained  therein  ; 
nevertheless,  if  you  have  witnesses  to  prove 
that  such  proposal  and  such  promise  have 
been  actually  made  to  you  by  his  lordship,  I 
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think  these  letters  might  help  ub  to  make  oat  a 
very  pretty  ease,  and  one  which,  if  it  did  not 
eventually  bring  you  a  large  snm  of  moneyf 
would  at  least  be  exceedingly  yezatioas  to  his 
lordship— a  circumstance  which  might  in  some 
degree  tend  to  soothe  the  naturally  outraged 
feelings  of  so  charming  a  lady,  so  viUanonsly 
treated.*" 

Mr.  Morrison  said  this  with  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  the  widow^s  face,  intending  to  as> 
certain  what  chance  there  might  be  of  her  wish- 
ing to  spend  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  the 
pleasure  of  plaguing  her  perfidious  deluder ;  but 
he  could  make  out  nothing  from  this  scrutiny. 
Nevcrthless,  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  was 
busily  at  work;  so  many  schemes,  however, 
were  battling  together  in  her  brain,  that  the 
not  being  able  to  discover  which  preponderated, 
shewed  no  want  of  skill  in  the  lawyer. 

First,  she  had  a  very  strong  inclination  for  a 
personal  interview  with  Lord  Mucklebniy,  in 
order  to  see  how  a  little  passionate  grief  might 
affect  him.  Secondly,  she  greatly  desired  to  proSt 
by  the  present  occasion  for  seeing  some  of  those 
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London  eights  which  country  ladies  and  gentle- 
men so  loye  to  talk  about.  Thirdly,  she  very 
ardently  wished  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  debts  which  his  Iordship'*s  base  delusions 
had  induced  her  to  contract  at  Cheltenham. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  project  of  a  journey 
to  Rome  was  beginning  to  take  a  very  decided 
shape  in  her  fancy ;  but  amidst  all  this  there 
remained  not  the  smallest  wish  or  intention  of 
trjdng  to  revenge  her  wrongs  by  the  assistance 
o(  the  law ....  She  was  beginning  to  be  too 
well  aware  of  the  melting  nature  of  money  in 
the  funds,  to  wish  that  the  villanous  Viscount 
should  lead  her  to  expend  another  shilling  upon 
him. 

After  the  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  Mrs. 
Bamaby  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and 
fixing  them  with  a  soft,  gentle,  resigned  smile 
upon  Mr.  Morrison,  said, — 

"  I  thank  you  gratefully,  Mr.  Morrison,  for 
your  frank  opinion,  given  too  in  so  gentleman- 
like a  manner  as  to  make  me  feel  that  I  am 
indeed  rather  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  than  a 
lawyer  ; .  • . .  and  in  return  I  will  use  the  same 
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firankness  with  you.   I  have  loved  Lord  Muckk- 
bury  motft  sincerely  !  .  • .  •  loved  him  with  all  the 
pure  disinterested  ardour  of  my  character ;  bat 
the  same  warm  heart,  Mr.  Morrison,  which  thus 
{surrenders  itself  >vithout  suspicion  or  restrainU 
is    precisely   of  the    nature    most   prompt  to 
reject   and   forget  a  being  proved   to   be  un- 
worthy of  it. . . .  Therefore  I  may  now  truly 
say,  that   this  poor  bosom   (pressing  her  two 
hands  u{)on  it)  suffers  more  from  the  void  with- 
in  it,   than   from   tender  regret  ;    and   I  am 
greatly  inclined,  since  I  cannot  benefit  by  your 
able  services  as  a  lawyer,  to  urge  my  friend- 
ship with  your  dear  sister  as  a  claim  upon  your 
kindness  as  a  gentleman.     Will  you  assist  to 
cure  the  painful  void  I  speak  of  by  giving  me 
your  help  in  my  endeavours  to  see  all  that  is 
best  worth  looking  at  in  London  ?  ....  I  am 
sure  it  would  do  me  good ;  not  to  mention  that 
it  might  give  pleasure  to  the  dear  child  whom 
you  saw  with  me  when  you  entered.     She  is 
quite  my  idol,  and  I  should  delight  in  procur- 
ing her  an  amusement  which  I  know  ahe  would 
so  particularly  enjoy .^ 
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Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  a  shrewd,  quick- 
sighted  man,  thought  there  was  considerable 
food  for  speculation  in  this  speech,  and,  had 
leisure  served  him,  he  mi^t  have  reasoned 
upon  it  in  a  spirit  not  much  unUke  that  of 
Benedict ....  ''  Will  you  assist  to  cure  the 
painful  void  P  . . . .  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
....**'*  and  so  on ... .  He  waited  not,  however, 
to  give  this  all  the  attention  it  merited,  but 
remembering  clearly  his  sister's  statement  re- 
specting the  widow'^s  fortune,  replied  with  most 
obliging  readiness, — 

^^  There  is  nothing,  my  dear  madam,  that  I 
would  not  jojHFuUy  do  to  prove  my  wish  of 
serving  a  lady  so  highly  esteemed  by  my  sister ; 
and  one  also,  permit  me  to  add,  so  deserving 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world,'**  replied  the 
gallant  attorney. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  sir,''  rejoined  the 
widow,  in  accents  of  renewed  cheerfulness,  "  I 
throw  myself  entirely  upon  you,  and  shall  be 
quite  ready  to  begin  to-morrow  to  go  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  exactly  as  you  com- 
mand." 
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A  scheme  for  St.  Paula's  and  the  Tower  in 
the  morning,  and  one  of  the  theatres  at  niglit, 
was  then  sketched  out ;  and  the  gentleman  de^ 
parted,  by  no  means  certain  that  this  adventart 
might  not  terminate  by  being  one  of  the  nuMt 
important  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A    BOLD    MEASURE. —  A    TOUR    DE   FORCE   ON    THE    PART    OF 
MRS.    BARNABY,   AND    OF    SAVOIR    FAIRE   ON     THAT    OF 

LORD     MUCKLEBURY.  —  SIGHT-SEEING. THE    WIDOW 

RESOLVES    UPON    ANOTHER   JOURNEY. 

Mr.  Morrison,  who  really  had  a  little  busi- 
ness, though  not  very  much,  had  named  two 
o'*clock  as  the  earliest  hour  at  which  he  should  be 
able  to  come  to  Half-moon  Street  for  the  purpose 
of  escorting  the  ladies  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the 
city ;  and  it  was  during  the  hours  that  inter- 
vened between  her  breakfast  and  this  time,  that 
the  active-minded  Mrs.  Barnaby  determined 
upon  making  a  private  visit  to  Mivarfs  Hotel, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Lord  Mucklebury. 

She  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  the 
worst,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  projects  already 
maturing  themselves  in  her  brain,  as  the  conse- 
quence ;  nevertheless  she   thought  it  was  just 
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l)08.sible  that  his  lordship  might  be  unable  to 
resisit  the  expression  of  sorrow  in  eyes  he  had 
80  Vi'hemently  adnured  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  somothinir  so  ....  so  touching  in  the  idea 
of  tliis  final  interview,  that  she  could  not  refuse 
herself  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  experiment. 

Telling  Agnes  that  she  had  a  little  shopping 
to  do  before  their  sight-seeing  began,  and  that 
she  would  not  take  her,  for  fear  she  should  be 
as  stupidly  fatigued  as  on  the  night  before,  she 
mounted  to  her  bed-room,  adorned  herself  in 
Uie  most  becoming  costume  she  could  devise, 
and  with  somewhat  less  rouge  than  usual,  thai 
the  traitor  might  see  how  sorrow  worked,  set 
fortli  on  her  ex})cdition. 

Having  reached  Piccadilly,  she  called  a 
coach,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  safely  depo- 
sited before  Mivarfs  door. 

"  Is  Lord  Mucklebury  here  'f'''* ....  she  in- 
quired in  a  voice  of  authority  of  the  first  official 
slie  encountered. 

"  Yes,  ma'^am,*''  was  the  answer.  **  Hie 
lordship   is  at   breakfast.'" 

^'  I  must  see  him,  if  you  please,  directly  !^ 
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*'  Is  it  by  appointment,  ma'am  ?''  qnestioned 
the  discreet  waiter,  looking  at  her  keenly. . .  • 
^^  His  lordship  is  just  going  to  set  off,  and  is 
too  busy,  I  beUeve,  to  see  anybody." 

"  He  is  not  too  busy  to  see  me — I  must  see 
him  directly  !'' 

*'  Is  it  an  appointment  ?^  repeated  the  man, 
in  an  accent  not  the  most  respectful. 

"  Yes,  it  is," ....  rephed  the  unbKishing 
widow. 

"  Better  call  his  own  man,  Joe,"  said  an- 
other napkined  functionary,  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  the  lady. 

"  You  had  better  take  this  sovereign,"  said 
Mrs.  Bamaby  in  a  whisper. 

Apparently  the  man  thought  this  advice  the 
bert;  for  taking  the  coin  with  such  practised 
dexterity  as  hardly  to  make  the  action  percep- 
tible, he  gave  the  lady  a  look  with  his  know- 
ing eye  that  said,  "  Follow  me  !"....  and  slid 
away  among  passages  and  stairs  till  he  had 
marshalled  her  to  the  door  of  Lord  Mucklc- 
bury's  apartments.  Being  probably  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  office  he  had  performed 
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would  be  as  gratefully  requited  bj  the  gentle- 
man as  by  the  lady,  he  waited  not  to  open  the 
door,  but  saying,  "  There  "^s  his  room,*"  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Mrs.  Barnaby  to  announce 
her  ill-used  self. 

She  was  a  little  frightened,  but  still  reso- 
lute ;  and,  after  pausiug  for  one  moment  to  re- 
cover breath,  threw  open  the  door  and  entered. 

The  waiter'^s  account  was  strictly  true,  for 
his  lordship  was  at  breakfast,  and  his  lordship 
was  packing.  E71  robe  de  chamhre^  with  a  cup 
of  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  keys 
in  the  other,  he  was  standing  beside  his  valet, 
who  knelt  before  a  carriage-seat  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  close.  Lord  Mucklebury  wbb  &cing 
the  door,  and  raised  his  eyes  as  it  opened. 
The  sight  that  greeted  them  was  assuredly  un- 
expected, but  the  nerve  with  which  he  bore  it 
did  honour  to  his  practised  pliilosophy. 

''  Mrs.  Barnaby  V^  he  exclaimed,  with  a  smile, 
in  which  his  valet  seemed  to  take  a  share,  for 
the  fellow  turned  his  head  away  to  conceal  its 
effect  upon  him. . . .  ^^  Mrs.  Barnaby  ! .  • . .  How 
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very  kind  this  is. . . .  But  I  grieve  such  obliging 
benevolence  should  be  shewn  at  a  moment 
when  I  have  so  little  leisure  to  express  my 
gratitude. . . .  My  dear  lady,  I  am  this  instant 
starting  for  the  continent.'^ 

"  I  know  it,  sir I  know  it  but  too  well  !'*' 

replied  the  widow,  considerably  embarrassed 
by  his  easy  tone. . . .  *'  Permit  me,  however,  to 
speak  to  you  for  one  moment  before  you  set 
out.*" 

*^  Assuredly  !  . . . .  Place  yourself  on  this  sofa, 
Mrs.  Bamaby. . . .  How  deeply  I  regret  that 
moments  so  deUghtftil. . . .  Confound  you,  Raw- 
lins, you  ^11  break  those  hinges  to  pieces  if  you 
force  them  so. . . .  My  dear  lady  !....!  am 
shocked  to  death ; . . . .  but,  upon  my  soul,  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  spare  !^^ 

^^  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  my  lord,  without 
the  presence  of  your  servant.^^ 

*'  My  dearest  Mrs.  Bamaby,  you  need  not 
mind  Rawlins  any  more  than  the  coffee-pot ! . . . . 
You  have  no  idea  what  a  capital  fellow  he  is  ! 
•  • . .  true  as  steel ....  silent  as  the  grave.  •  • . 
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That  "g  it,  Rawlins !  . . . .  I  ''ll  set  my  foot  upon 
it  while  you  turn  the  key ....  here !  it  is  this 
crooked  one.**' 

"  Lord  Mucklebury ! you  must  beawaie,^ 

....  begun  the  widow. 

*'  Aware  ! . . . .  Good  Heaven,  yes  ! . . . .  To  be 
sure,  I  am !  But  what  can  I  do,  my  dearest 
Mrs.  Baninby  ?....!  must  catch  the  packet, 
you  see. . . .  How  is  dear,  good  Miss  Morrison  ? 
....  Now  for  the  dressing-case,  Rawlins  ! . . . . 
donH  forget  the  soap— I  Ve  done  with  it ! . . , . 
For  goodness''  sake,  don'*t  tell  my  excellait 
friend,  Miss  Morrison,  how  very  untidy  you  have 

found  everything  about  me She  is  so  very 

neat,  you  know  !  . . . .  I  ^m  sure  she''d.  • .  .Mind 
the  stopper^!,  Rawlins  —  put  a  bit  of  cotton 
upon  each  of  them  !" 

*^  Is  it  thus.  Lord  Mucklebury,  that  yon  re- 
ceive  one  who  ....*" 

*^  I  know  what  you  would  say,  my  channing 
friend  V*  interrupted  his  lordship,  handing  her 
a  plate  of  buttered  toast, .  • . .  '^  that  I  am  the 
greatest  bear  in  existence  ! .  • . .  No  !  ycra  will 
not  eat  with  me  ? . . . .  But  you  most 
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me,  dear  friend,  for  I  have  a  long  driye  before 
me.""  And,  so  saying,  Lord  Mucklebury  seated 
himself  at  the  table,  replenished  his  coffee-cup, 
broke  the  shell  of  an  egg^  and  seriously  set 
about  eating  an  excellent  breakfast. 

The  widow  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say 
next.  Had  he  been  rude  or  angry,  or  eyen 
silent  and  sullen,  or  in  any  other  mood  in 
the  world  but  one  of  such  very  easy  good 
humour,  she  could  have  managed  better.  But 
a  painAil  sort  of  conviction  began  to  creep  over 
her  that  Lord  Mucklebury^s  present  conduct, 
as  well  as  all  that  had  passed  before,  was 
merely  the  result  of  high-breeding  and  fashion- 
able manners,  and  that  lords  and  ladies  always 
did  so  to  one  another.  If  this  were  so,  rather 
than  betray  such  rustic  ignorance  as  to  appear 
Burprised  at  it,  she  would  have  consented  to  live 
without  a  lover  for  weeks  and  weeks  to  come ; 
.  • . ,  and  the  terrible  idea  followed,  that  by 
having  ignorantly  hoped  for  too  much  she 
might  have  lost  a  most  delightful  opportunity 
of  forming  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  peer 
of  the  realm,   that  might    have  been   credit- 
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able  and  useful  to  her,  either  abroad  or  at 
home. 

Fortuuately  Lord  Mucklebury  was  really 
hungry,  and  he  ate  so  heartily  for  a  minute 
or  two,  that  the  puzzled  lady  had  time  to  settle 
her  purpose,  and  take  the  new  tone  that  her 
ambition  suggested  to  her,  which  she  did  with 
a  readiness  that  his  lordship  really  admired. 

"  Well ! I  see  how  it  is,  my  lord,**  said 

she ;  '^  I  come  here  to  ask  you  to  do  a  com- 
mission for  me  at  Rome,  where  the  papers  told 
me  you  were  going ;  but  you  are  too  busy  and 
too  hungry  to  spare  a  moment  to  an  old  ao> 
quaintance." 

^^  No !  upon  my  soul  !^. . . .  said  Lord  Muckle- 
bury,  throwing  some  of  his  former  homage  into 
his  eyes  as  he  bowed  to  her.  '^  There  ia  no 
commission  in  the  world  yon  could  give  me, 
from  New  York  to  Jerusalem,  that  I  would  not 
execute  with  the  fidelity  of  a  western  or  an 
eastern  slave.  What  are  your  commands,  be- 
witching Mrs.  Bamaby  P*"^ 

"  Merely,  my  lord,  that  yon  woold  buy  a 
set  of  shells  for  me — as  nearly  like  Lady  Slb^ 
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phenson^g  as  possible  ;  and  I  dare  say,^  she 
added,  very  cleverly  drawing  out  her  purse,  to 
avoid  any  misconception  respecting  the  object, 
-— ^*  I  dare  say  your  lordship,  who  has  travelled 
00  much,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  pretty  nearly 
what  the  price  will  be. . . .  About  ten  pounds,  I 
think,^ 

And  ten  golden  sovereigns  were  immediately 
thrown  from  the  purse  upon  the  table. 

Lord  Mucklebury,  perfectly  delighted  by  this 
brilliant  proof  of  the  versatility  of  her  powers, 
gaily  took  her  purse  from  her  hand,  and  re- 
placing the  money  in  it,  said  — 

^^  It  is  not  so  that  I  execute  the  commissions 
of  my  £Eur  friends,  Mrs.  Bamaby. ...  I  will 
note  your  orders  in  my  pocket-book,  thus  .... 
^  A  set  of  the  handsomest  shells  in  Rome  for 
the  charming  Mrs.  Bamaby.  See ! ....  I  can 
hardly  overlook  it ;  and  when  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  them,  we  will  settle  about 
the  price.*" 

He  replaced  her  purse  in  her  hand,  which 
he  kissed  with  his  best  air  of  Cheltenham 
gallantry  ;  upon  which  she  wisely  rose,  and 
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saying,  with  every  appearance  of  being 'per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  reception,  ^Adieo, 
my  lord  !  forgiye  my  intrusion,  and  let  me 
ho|)e  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  when 
you  retum,^^  she  took  her  departure,  perfectly 
convinced  that  her  new-bom  conjecture  was 
right,  and  that  lords  had  privileges  not  accord- 
ed to  other  men. 

This  persuasion,  however,  as  well  as  the 
interview  whicli  gave  rise  to  it,  she  determined 
to  keep  to  her  own  breast ;  not  sorry,  peihaps, 
that  some  of  her  friends  might  go  to  their 
graves  with  tlie  persuasion  that,  though  deaeit- 
ed  by  him,  she  once  had  a  nobleman  for  her 
lover,  and  vastly  well  satisfied  with  herself  tar 
having  found  out  her  plebeian  blunder  in  tiaae 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  so  very  valuable  a  friend 
as  she  still  thought  Lord  Mucklebury  might  be. 

She  returned  in  good  time  to  rest  and  xe- 
fresh  herself  with  a  draught  of  her  favomitft 
bL'verage  (porter)  before  Mr.  Morrison  arrived. 

If  she  had  thought  this  gentleman  worthy 
of  some  little  agaceries  before  her  definitive 
interview  with  her  noble  friend,  she  oertauiljr 
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did  not  think  him  leas  so  afterwards,  and  the 
morning  and  the  evening  passed  away  with 
great  appearance  of  enjoyment  to  both  the 
gentleman  and  lady.  Mrs.  Bamaby  began  to 
think,  as  upon  former  occasions  of  the  same 
kind,  that  it  would  be  vastly  more  agreeable 
if  Agnes  were  not  of  the  party. 

The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  the  suffering 
girl  herself  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Whether  her  own  wish  was  father  to 
the  thought,  or  that  her  aunt  had  purposely 
permitted  her  feelings  to  be  seen,  it  matters 
not  to  inquire  ;  but  when,  on  the  following 
morning,  Agnes  complained  of  head-ache,  and 
expressed  a  timid  wish  to  be  left  at  home,  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  without  hesitation,  replied, — 

**  I  think  you  are  right,  Agnes. . . .  You  have 
no  strength  for  that  sort  of  thing ....  so  it  is 
very  lucky  you  brought  your  books,  and  you 
may  unpack  them,  if  you  will,  and  set  to  work. 

This  release  was  hailed  with  thankfulness. . . . 
Lady  Stephenson  and  Miss  Peters  were  both 
written  to  during  the  leisure  it  afforded,  and 
though  she   could    give    no   very   satisfactory 
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intelligence  to  either,  there  was  a  pleasure  in 
writing  to  them  that  no  other  occupation  could 
give  her. 

After  this  time  several  days  elapsed,  during 
which  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  scarcely  at  home  at 
all,  except  for  the  purpose  of  eating  her  dinner, 
which  meal  Mr.  Morrison  regularly  partook 
with  them. 

More  than  a  week  passed  in  this  manner; 
Mrs.  Bamaby  becoming  every  day  more  con- 
vinced that,  although  every  sensible  woman 
ought  to  marry  a  lord,  if  she  can  get  one,  yet, 
nevertheless,  that  an  active,  intelligent,  obliging 
friend,  full  of  admiration,  and  obedient  to  com* 
mand,  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  every- 
thing else  during  an  interregnum  between  the 
more  violent  attachments  by  which  the  career 
of  all  distinguished  women  must  necessarily  be 
marked.  And  Mr.  Morrison,  as  he  on  his  ade 
remarked  how  freely  the  lady  hired  her  flies  and 
her  hackney  chariots, — ^how  little  she  thought  of 
the  price  of  tickets  for  plays,  operas,  and  that 
realization  of  all  her  dreams  of  elegftnt  festiyitjy 
Vauxhall, — ^liow  liberally  wine  and  even  brandy 
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flowed  at  the  savoury  little  dinners  in  her  draw- 
ing^room, — as  he  remarked  on  all  this,  he  could 
not  but  reason  with  himself  on  the  greatly 
superior  felicity  of  being  the  husband  of  such 
a  lady,  and  living  without  any  trouble  at  all 
upon  her  fortune,  to  the  remaining  a  bachelor 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  imder  the  necessity  of 
working  whenever  work  could  be  had  in  order 
to  pay  his  rent,  settle  his  tailor^s  bill,  and  find 
wherewithal  to  furnish  commons  for  himself 
and  his  one  domestic. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  up  to  this  time  no 
serious  idea  of  marrying  Mr.  Magnus  Morrison 
had  entered  the  widow^s  head ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  fully  determined  that,  as  soon  as  she 
had  seen  London  ^^  well,^  she  would  see  Paris 
too,  and  was  not  without  a  vague  notion  that 
there  might  be  something  very  elegant  and 
desirable  in  becoming  the  wife  of  a  French 
grandee.  But  these  ruminations  interfered  not 
at  all  with  the  amiable  amenity  of  her  de- 
meanour to  her  assiduous  attendant. . . .  Agnes 
was  as  little  in  their  way  as  it  was  possible  she 
could  be  •  •  •  •  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine 
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....  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  if  aay 
lady  of  thirty-seven  ever  made  her  first  debit 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  miited  kingdoms  with 
more  perfect  satisfaction  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Bamaby  reached  London  on  a  ThuB- 
day  evening ;  the  first  Sunday  shewed  her  the 
Foundling,  all  the  little  children,  and  a  popfolar 
preacher,  which  together  constitnted  one  of 
Mr.  Morrison''s  favourite  lions.  The  Sunday 
following,  being  the  last,  according  to  her  own 
secret  determination,  that  she  would  pass  in 
England,  she  was  left  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day  to  her  own  devices,  Mr.  Morrison  hav- 
ing a  deed  to  draw,  which  could  no  longer  be 
safely  postponed ;  and  she  therefore  oblignig^y 
asked  Agnes  if  she  should  not  like  to  go  to  ehmeh 
with  her.  Agnes  wilUngly  assented,  and  they 
went  to  the  mominsr  service  at  St.  Jameses. 
In  returning  thence  our  gaily-dressed  widow, 
full  of  animation,  and  the  hope  of  finding  Mr. 
Morrison  ready  to  take  Inndieon  with  her 
previous  to  their  projected  walk  in  Kensingtan 
Gardens,  remarked,  as  she  gracefully  paced 
along  the  crowded  pavement,  that  one  mdi- 
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Tidnal  among  the  many  who  eyed  her  appeared 
to  fellow  her  movements  with  particular  atten- 
tion. Mrs.  Bamaby  was  never  stared  at  with- 
out feeling  delighted  by  the  compliment  she 
thought  it  implied,  and  simpered  and  froUcked 
with  her  parasol  in  her  best  manner,  till  at 
length,  having  no  one  else  to  whom  she  could 
point  out  the  flattering  circumstance,  she  said 
to  Agnes,  as  they  turned  down  Half-moon 
Street ....  into  which  the  admiring  individual 
turned  too  . . .  ^'  Do  look  at  that  man,  Agnes. . . . 
He  has  never  ceased  to  follow  and  stare  at 
me  since  we  left  the  church. . . .  There,  now,  he 
k  going  to  pass  us  again. ...  Is  he  not  an  im- 
pudent fellow  ?^ 

**•  Perhaps  he  knows  you,  aunt,^"*  said  Agnes, 
nosing  her  eyes  as  the  man  passed  them.  • . . 
^  I  think  I  have  seen  him  at  Cheltenham.''^ 

This  suggestion  heightened  Mrs.  Bamaby'*s 
colour  so  considerably  that  it  was  perceptible 
through  all  her  rouge. 

*^  You  have  seen  him  at  Cheltenham  ? . . . . 
Where,  pray  ?'' 

<*  I  do  not  well  remember ;  in  a  shop,  I 
think.'' 


^>  ■.:l         WU"  Kt..        Illl^»=V' 

uitii  'j^uv  a-  u  mak.':  ite: 

u>:'.  9v  w-^l.-iwoiuia'  aiiL 
■<.  liu':  (lic  al  ua*.  <iiuu  In 
i'jt  wii_»  irfleT.  utfiliC-  *i 
Gu<;iiiit^    iter    iuvUKUim  t< 

IjirtiiwA  rKKK/vtod  from  !« 
''  I  tliiuli  f  itluJI  1*9(T«  I^^ 

tliiuir  nnwly  * "-^  A 
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for  the  fbtare ;  and  this  not  only  to  satisfy  her 
own  natural  curiosity  on  the  subject,  but  also 
that  she  might  have  sufficient  information  to 
justify  her  writing  another  letter  to  Lady  Ste- 
phenson. But  all  her  inquiries  had  been  so 
▼aguely  answered,  that  she  was  quite  as  igno- 
rant of  what  her  next  movement  might  be  as 
when  she  arrived,  and  was  living  in  a  very  tor- 
turing sort  of  suspense,  between  hope  that  fate 
by  some  means  or  other  would  oblige  her  to 
return  to  Cheltenham,  and  fear  lest  the  mystery 
that  veiled  the  future  might  only  be  elucidated 
when  too  late  for  her  to  obey  the  command 
which,  in  case  of  the  worsty  was  to  send  her 
there. 

So  weary  was  she  both  of  her  present  posi- 
tion and  of  the  doubt  which  concealed  the  ter- 
mination of  it,  that  she  joyfully  set  herself  to 
obey  the  parting  injunction  of  her  aunt;  and 
having  rapidly  gone  through  this  task,  began 
her  second  letter  to  her  Cheltenham  friends, 
•tating  exactly  all  she  knew,  and  all  she  did 
not  know,  and  at  length  leaving  her  letter  un- 
ibiiihed,  that  her  postscript,  as  she  said,  might 
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contidn,  according  to  the  imputed  ciuAodi  of  all 
ladies,  the  etsential  part  of  her  letter. 

The  fine  bonnets  and  ranart  waistcoats  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  together  with  a  bag^ful  of 
queen-cakes,  with  which  she  had  provided  he^ 
self  for  her  own  refreshment  and  that  of  her 
companion  during  a  promised  hour  of  repose  in 
one  of  the  alcoves,  so  pleasantly  beguiled  the 
hours,  that  it  was  near  seven  before  they  re- 
turned to  dinner  ;  when  the  widow  confessed 
herself  too  tired  for  anything  more  that  day; 
and  at  an  hour  much  earlier  than  usual  Mr. 
Morrison  took  his  departure,  well  informed,  as 
it  seemed,  of  the  lady^s  intentions  for  the  mor- 
row, for  Agnes  heard  him  say, — 

^'  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Bamaby  ....  one  more 
delightful  excursion  to-morrow— the  Snirey 
Gardens  will  delight  you  ! . . . .  and  at  two 
oVlock  I  will  be  here. . . .  Sorry  am  I  to  think 
for  the  last  time  ....  at  least  for  the  present*** 
A  cordial  hand-shaking  followed,  and  the  door 
closed  oiler  him. 

*^  I  have  done  what  you  bid  me,  aunt,^  tmd 
Agnes ;  **  all  your  things  are  got  ready  for  jea 
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to  place  them  as  yon  like,  and  one  of  the  boxes 
half  filled,  just  as  you  did  before. . .  •  Shall  I 
write  the  directions,  aunt  ?^^ 

'^  We  can  do  that  to-morrow  ....  I  am  tired 
to  death.  Ring  the  bell.  ...No  —  run  down 
yonrself,  for  the  girl  locka  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
« •  • .  run  down,  Agnes,  and  tell  her  to  get  my 
porter  directly ;  and  I  think  you  must  bring  it 
to  me  in  bed,  for  I  canH  keep  my  eyes  open.^^ 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  aunt,  where  we  are 
going  P^  said  Agnes  timidly,  as  she  took  up 
one  of  the  candles  to  light  her  steps  down  two 
flights  of  stairs. 

"Don'^t  plague  me  now,  Agnes,*"  was  the 
reply ;  "  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  tired  to 
death,  and  nobody  but  you  would  think  of  teaz- 
ing  one  with  such  a  question  now.  You  know 
well  enough,  though  you  have  not  had  the 
grace  to  thank  me  for  it,  that  I  never  take  you 
anywhere  that  it  is  not  most  delightful  to  go 
to. . . .  What  other  country-girl  in  the  world  is 
there  at  your  age  that  has  had  the  advantages 
you  have  ....  Exeter  ....  Clifton  ....  Chelten- 
ham ....  London ;  and  if  you  don't  provoke  me 
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too  much,  and  make  me  turn  you  out  of  house 
and  home,  1 11  take  you  now ....  but  it  ^8  no 
matter  where — ^you  11  know  soon  enough  to  be 
grateful,  if  there  ^s  such  a  thing  as  gratitude  in 
your  heart. . . .  But  I  am  a  fool  to  expect  it, 
and  see  you  standing  there  when  I  Ve  begged, 
as  if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  that  you  would 
please  to  order  me  a  little  beer.*" 

Agnes  said  no  more ;  but  went  to  bed  that 
night  with  her  fears  most  reasonably  strength- 
ened that  she  should  not  learn  Mrs.  Bamaby^s 
destination  till  it  was  too  late  to  avoid 
it,  let  it  be  in  wliat  direction  it  might. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  ADTENTU RE.— -ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  MISS  MORRI- 
SON PRODUCTIVE  OF  A  POWERFUL  EFFECT  UPON  HER 
BROTHER. — HE  FORSAKES  HIS  CLIENT  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 
—  AGNES  IS  LEFT  ALONE,  AND  EMPLOYS  SOME  OF  HER 
LEISURE    IN   WRITING    A   LETTER  TO   MISS  COMPTON. 

The  following  day  was  an  eventftil  one. 
For  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  in  Lon- 
don, Agnes,  on  seeing  her  aunt  preparing  to  go 
out,  asked  permission  to  go  with  her,  and 
"  You  may  go  if  you  will,"  was  the  answer ; 
but  before  her  bonnet  was  tied  on,  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  changed  her  mind,  saying,  ^*  Put  down 
your  bonnet,  Agnes ....  upon  second  thoughts 
I  don''t  choose  to  take  you. . . .  Look  at  all  these 
things  of  mine  lying  about  here  !....!  have 
told  you  that  it  is  likely  enough  we  may  set  off 
by  a  night  coach,  and  I  have  got,  as  you  know, 
to  go  out  with  Mr.  Morrison ;   so  I  should  be 
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much  obliged  if  you  would  please  to  tell  me 
how  all  my  packing  is  to  get  done  P^ 

"  If  you  would  let  me  go  with  yon  now, 
aunt,  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  all  that 
remains  while  you  are  out  with  Mr.  Morrison,* 
replied  Agnes. 

"  Agnes,  you  are,  without  exception,  the  most 
impertinent  and  the  most  plaguing  giri  that  ever 
a  widowed  aimt  half  ruined  herself  to  provide 
for ... .  But  I  won^t  be  bullied  in  this  way 
either. . . .  Stay  at  home,  if  you  please,  and  do 
what  I  bid  you,  or  before  this  time  to-moitow 
you  may  be  crying  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
a  breakfast ....  I  should  like  to  know  who 
there  is  besides  me  in  the  wide  world  who 
would  undertake  the  charge  of  you  P  . .  . .  Do 
yon  happen  to  know  any  such  people,  mu8? 
....  If  you  do,  be  off  to  them  if  yon  please-— 
the  sooner  the  better ; . . . .  but  if  not,  stay  at 
home  for  once  without  grumbling,  and  do  what 
you  *re  bid.*' 

There  was  just  suffident  troth  mixed  with  ikt 
injustice  of  these  harsh  words  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  poor  Agnes.      Her  aunt  Compton,  in  reply 
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to  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Bamaby,  written  in  a  spirit 
of  wanton  impertinence,  and  in  which  she  made 
a  formal  demand  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year 
for  the  ejq>en8e8  of  Agnes,  answered  in  great 
wrath,  that  she  and  Agnes  both  had  better  take 
care  not  to  change  their  residence  so  often  as 
to  lose  a  parish  settlement,  for  they  might  Uve 
to  find  that  a  much  better  dependence  than  any- 
thing they  would  obtain  from  her.  This  pettish 
epistle,  received  the  day  before  they  left  Silver- 
ton,  was  carefully  treasured  by  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
and  often  referred  to  when  she  was  anxious  to 
impress  on  her  niece  a  sense  of  her  forlorn  con- 
dition and  helpless  dependence.  So  all  hope 
from  that  quarter  seemed  to  be  for  ever  shut 
out ....  And  could  she  forget  that  even  at  the 
moment  when  the  dangers  of  her  situation  had 
so  forcibly  struck  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  as  to 
make  her  approve  what  she  had  before  declared 
to  be  worse  than  any  home^ — that  even  at  that 
moment  she  had  explicitly  declared  that  neither 
herself  nor  her  niece  could  take  charge  of  her  f 

These  were  mournful  thoughts ;  and  it  was 
no  great  proof  of  Agnes's  wisdom,  periiaps,  that. 
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instead  of  immediately  proceeding  to  the  per- 
formance of  her  prescribed  task,  she  sat  down 
expressly  to  ruminate  upon  them.  Bat  the 
meditation  was  not  permitted  to  be  long ;  for 
hardly  had  she  rested  her  elbow  npon  the  taUei 
and  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  in  the  manner 
which  ladies  under  such  circumstances  always 
do,  than  ^he  was  startled  by  a  violent  knock- 
ing and  simultaneous  ringing  at  the  street-door, 
followed,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  three  loud  and  angry  voices, 
amidst  which  she  clearly  distinguished  that  of 
her  aunt ;  and  the  moment  after  she  burst  into 
the  room,  accompanied  by  the  gentleman  who 
had  appeared  to  admire  her  so  greatly  in  the 
street  the  day  before,  together  with  two  other 
much  less  well-looking  personages,  who  stock 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Mrs.  Bamaby,  with 
more  appearance  of  authority  than  respect. 

^'  You  shall  live  to  repent  this  treatment  of  a 
lady,^  cried  Mrs.  Bamaby,  addressing  the  heio 
of  her  yesterday^s  adventure,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  keeper  of  the  livery-stable  firom  iHumh 
she  had  hired  the  carriage  and  horses  which 
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had  dignified  her  existence  for  the  last  month. 
^^  You  shall  be  taught  to  know  what  is  due 
from  a  trumpery  country  tradesman  like  you, 
to  a  person  of  my  fortune  and  station.  What 
put  it  into  your  head,  you  yile  fellow,  instead  of 
waiting  my  return  to  Cheltenham,  to  follow  me 
to  London  m  this  abominable  manner,  and  to 
arrest  me  in  the  public  streets  ?^ 

*'  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  tell  you  that, 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  if  that  ^s  your  name,^^  replied  the 
man ;  ^^  and  you  11  find  that  I  am  not  the  only 
yile  fellow  holding  himself  ready  to  pay  you 
the  sune  compliment ;  though  I,  knowing  the 
old  sajring  ^  first  come,  first  served,^  took  some 
trouble  to  be  the  first.^ 

"And  do  you  really  pretend  to  fancy,  you 
pitiful  creature,^^  cried  Mrs.  Bamaby,  in  a  voice 
in  which  terror  and  rage  were  struggling,— 
"  do  you  really  pretend  to  believe  that  I  am 
not  able  to  pay  your  twopenny-halfpenny  bill 
a  thousand  times  over  ?^ 

^^  Can'^t  say  indeed,  ma^am,^  replied  the  man ; 
^*  I  shall  not  stand  upon  sending  you  to  prison 
if  you  wiU  discharge  the  account  as  here  we 
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stand,  paying  fees  and  expenses  of  course,  as  is 
fitting  ....  Here  are  the  items,  neither  manj 
nor  high.— 

£.9.4. 

Carriage  and  horses  one  month,  twenty -five  ) 
shillings  per  diem    .  .  j     37     0    0 

Coachman's  livery,  board,  and  wages      .        .     20    0    0 

Footman's  ditto,  hired  to  order    .         .        •         25     0    0 


£  82 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

.     £  70 

0 

0 

Deduct  liveries,  if  returned 

Remains 


And  all  our  expenses  and  fees  added  won^t 
make  it  above  77/.  or  78/.  altogether ;  so,  ma^am, 
if  you  are  the  great  lady  you  say,  you  won'^t 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  giving  me  a  write-off 
for  the  sum,  and  my  good  friends  here  shall 
stay  while  I  run  and  get  it  cashed,  after  whiidi 
I  will  be  ready  to  make  you  my  bow,  and  say 
good  morning.'*' 

The  anger  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  was  not  the  Ian 
excited  because  what  Mr.  Simmons,  the  liTcary- 
stable  keeper,  said  was  true;  and  she  seised 
with  considerable  quickness  the  feature  of  iha 
case  which  appeared  the  most  against  him. 
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^^  Your  vnlgar  mode  of  proceeding  at  Chel- 
tenham, Mr.  Simmons,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
quite  peculiar  to  yourselves  ;  for  though^  for 
™7  &?^9  ^  ii&^^  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  world, 
I  certainly  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Here 
have  I,  like  a  woman  of  fortune  as  I  am,  pcud 
nobly,  since  I  have  been  in  your  trumpery  town, 
for  every  single  thing  for  which  it  is  customary 
to  pay  ready  money ;  and  when  a  job  like  yours, 
which  never  since  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
paid  except  from  quarter  to  quarter,  has  run 
up  for  one  month,  down  comes  the  stable-man 
post  haste  after  me  with  a  writ  and  arrest.  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself.^ 

*^  I  dare  say  I  should,  ma'am,  you  talking  so 
fine  as  you  do,  if  I  hadnH  nothing  to  put  for- 
ward in  return.  I  don't  believe,  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
but  what  you,  or  any  other  rich-seeming  lady 
like  you, ....  I  donH  believe  but  what  any  such 
might  have  come  to  Cheltenham,  and  have  run 
up  debts  to  the  tune  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
not  one  of  us  taken  fright  at  it,  provided  the 
lady  had  stayed  quiet  and  steady  in  the  town, 
where  one  had  one's  eyes  upon  her,  and  was  able 
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to  see  what  she  was  about.  But  jnst  do  noi 
look  at  the  difference.  'The  season^s  prett; 
fiillish/  says  one,  *•  and  trade  *8  brisk !  . . . . 
^  That  ^8  true,^  says  another,  *  only  Bome  ^s  goiq 
off,  and  thaf's  never  a  good  sign,  speciall; 
if  they  go  without  paying  . . . .'  •  And  who' 
after  that  shabby  trick  ?**  says  another : .  • . 
^Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  gay  widoi 
Bamaby  V  is  the  answer . . . .  ^  The  devil  she  is ! 
says  one ;  *  she  owes  me  twenty  pounds . . . .'— * 
hope  you  are  out  there  neighbour/  says  anothei 
*  for  she  owes  me  thirty ....  *  And  me  ten^- 
*and  me  fifty** — *and  me  nineteen^ — 'and  m 
forty/  and  so  on  for  more  than  111  numba 
And  what,  pray,  is  the  wisest  among  them  lOtd; 
to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Why,  just  what  yoa 
humble  servant  has  done,  neither  more  no 
less."" 

^'  And  what  right  have  you,  andacions  warn 
to  suppose  that  I  have  any  intention  of  not  n 
turning,  and  paying  all  I  owe,  as  I  lum  era 
and  always  done  before  ?^ 

'<  Nothing  particular,  except  your  juaC  mj 
ing^  ma^am,  that  yon  dionld  be  badL  in  tw 
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days,  and  nevertheless  not  making  yourself  be 
heard  of  in  ten,  and  your  rooms  kept,  and  your 
poor  maid  kept  in  'em  all  the  time  too.*" 

^^This  man  talks  like  one  who  knows  not 
what  a  lady  is,*"  said  Mrs.  Bamaby,  her  eje» 
flashing,  and  her  &ce  crimson ;  ^^  but  I  must 
beg  to  ask  of  you,  sir,"^  turning  to  one  of  the 
Bow-street  officials,  '^  whether  I  am  not  to  have 
time  allowed  for  sending  to  my  lawyer,  and 
giving  him  instructions  to  settle  with  this  fel- 
low here  ?^ 

"  Why,  by  rights,  ma^am,  you  should  go  to 
a  qx>nging-house  without  loss  of  time,  that  we 
might  get  the  committal  made  out,  and  all  re- 
gular ;  but  if  you  be  so  Inclined  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  my  companion  and  me,  I  don'^t 
tiiink  we  shall  object  to  keeping  guard  over 
you  here  instead,  while  you  send  off  for  any 
friends  you  choose  to  let  into  the  secret.*^ 

^^  The  friends  I  shall  send  to  are  my  men  of 
business,  fellow  !^  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  with 
the  strongest  expression  of  disdain  that  she 
could  throw  into  her  countenance.  "  You 
don't,  I  hope,  presume  to  imagine  that  I  would 

VOL.  III.  R 
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send  for  imy  one  of  rank  to  affront  tbesi  ini 

tlie  presence  of  bucIi  as  yon  ?" 

"  Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,  ia  a  got 

saying  and  a  true  one  ;  . . . .  but  I  ^1  add  to  i 

tliat  aaucy  ones  unlock  no  bolts;  aad  if  jt 
expect  to  get  out  of  this  scrape  by  talking  bi; 
it's  likely  you  mny  timl  yourself  mistaken.''' 

"  A  bill  must  be  a  good  deal  longer  than  th 
is,  man,  before  the  paying  it  vill  be  much  of 
scrape  to  me,"  said  the  widow,  affecting 
lau^li.  "  What  a  fool  you  are,  Agnea,"  si 
contiuueil,  turniug  to  the  comer  of  the  roo 
into  which  the  terrified  girl  had  crept,  *'  wh 
a  prodigious  fool,  to  be  sure,  you  must  be,  to  i 
there  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  because  t 
insolent  tradesman  chooses  to  bring  in  a  bill 
a  month's  standing,  with  a  posse  of  thief-taki 
to  buck  it. . . .  Get  up,  pray,  and  bring  my  de 

here I  wish  to  write  to  my  attorney." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  Agnes  n 
from  her  cltair,  and  attempted  to  ctom  the  roc 
to  fetch  the  desk,  which  was  at  the  other  c 
tremity  of  it ;  but  not  all  her  dforta  to  um 
her  strength  snfficed  to  overcome  iha  adt  6ii 
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ness  which  oppressed  her.  ^^  Do,  for  Qod's  sake, . 
move  a  little  faster,  child,""  said  Mrs.  Barnaby  ; 
but  Agnes  failed  in  her  habitual  and  meek  obe- 
dience, not  by  falling  into  a  chair,  but  by  sitting 
down  in  one,  conscious  that  her  fainting  at  such 
a  moment  must  greatly  increase  her  aunt"s  em- 
barrassment. 

*^  I  "11  get  the  desk,  miss,""  said  one  of  the 
terrible  men,  in  a  voice  so  nearly  expressive  of 
pity,  that  tears  started  to  her  own  eyes  in  pity 
of  herself,  as  she  thought  how  wretched  must 
be  the  state  of  one  who  could  inspire  such  a 
feeling  in  such  a  being ;  but  she  thanked  him, 
and  he  placed  the  lady"s  desk  before  her — that 
pretty  little  rosewood  desk  that  had  been  and 
indeed  still  was  the  receptacle  of  my  Lord 
Mocklebury"s  flattering  if  not  binding  effusions ; 
and  as  the  thought  crossed  the  brain  of  Mrs. 
Bamaby  that  she  had  hoped  to  make  her  for- 
tune by  these  same  idle  papers,  she  felt  for  the 
▼ery  first  time  in  her  life,  that  perhaps,  after  all, 
she  had  not  managed  her  affairs  quite  so  clever- 
ly as  she  might  have  done.  It  was  a  disagree- 
aUe  idea;   but  even  as  she  conceived  it  her 
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spirit  roHe  to  counteract  any  salntarj  efiect  audi 
a  notion  might  produce  ;  and  with  a  toas  of  the 
head  that  indicated  defiance  to  her  own  com- 
mon flense,  slie  opened  her  desk  with  a  jeric, 
and  began  enditing  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Magniu 
Morrison. 

But  this  epistle,  though  it  reached  the  lawjer 
in  a  reasonably  short  time  after  it  was  written, 
was  not  the  first  he  received  that  day, ....  for 
the  Cheltenham  post  had  brought  him  the  fbU 
lowing : 

^^  Dear  Brother, 

^^  Don^t  blame  me  if  the  gay  widow  I  intro- 
duced to  you  the  week  before  last^  ahouM 
prove  to  be  a  fiamy  as  my  dear  &ther  osed  to 
call  it. ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  great 
suspicions  of  it  going  about  here.  She  left  u 
telling  everybody  that  she  should  be  back  in 
two  days ;  and  it  is  now  more  than  ten  sfaioa 
she  started,  and  no  soul  has  heajrd  a  word  about 
her  since.  This  looks  odd,  and  bad  enoqg^ 
you  will  think ;  but  it  is  not  the  wont  piat;of 
the  story,  I  ^m  sorry  to  say,  paw  dc  too^  at  joo. 
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riiall  hear.  When  she  first  came  to  Chelten-' 
ham  she  took  very  good  rooms ....  a  separate 
drawing-room,  which  always  looks  well ....  and 
dress,  and  all  that,  quite  corresponding,  but  no 
servants  nor  carriage,  nor  anything  of  the  high- 
flying kind. . . .  Now  observe,  Magnus,  what 
follows,  and  then  I  think  that  you  will  come 
to  a  right  notion  of  what  sort  of  person  you 
have  got  to  deal  with.  No  sooner  did  Mrs. 
Bdmaby  get  acquainted  with  Lord  Muckle- 
bury  then  she  set  off  living  at  the  rate  of  some 
thousands  a-year ;  and  the  worst  is,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  she  coaxed  me  to  go  round 
bespeaking  and  ordering  everything  for  her.  I 
know  you  will  tell  me,  Magnus,  that  my 
flither^s  daughter  ought  to  have  known  better^ 
and  so  I  ought ;  but,  upon  my  word,  she  took 
me  in  so  completely  that  I  never  felt  a  single 
moments  doubt  about  the  truth  of  all  she 
said. . . .  And  I  believe,  too,  that  the  superior 
sort  of  elegant  look  of  that  beautiful  Miss  Wil* 
loughby  went  for  something  with  me.  Having 
told  you  all  this,  it  wonH  be  necessary,  I  fancy, 
to  say  much  more  in  respect  to  putting  you  on 
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yonrgoud. . .  .Of  oomse,  yon  will  takeMnl 
do  Botiiing  in  the  wsy  of  standing  bait,  «r  a^ 

thing  of  that   sort pom  jce  itUe,  ytm  «i 

say.  All  Cheltenham  is  talking  about  it ;  aa 
I  was  told  at  breakout  this  morning  that  Bin 
mons,  irho  famished  the  canisge,  honea,  as 
servants,  is  gone  to  London  to  look  after  bar 
and  that  Wri^t  the  mercer,  and  Beveial  othen 
talk  of  doing  the  same.  7*00  tell  ate  man  we 
but  it  can^t  be  helped. ...  So  many  peopla,  tan 
come  to  me  for  information,  jnst  aa  if  I  kaai 
any  more  abont  her  than  anybody  cdae  at  lb 

boarding  table That  queer  Iddy  TgKiabfti 

Norris  sent  for  me  yesterday,  b^ging  I  wobH 
call  vpoa  her;  and  when  I  got  thme  'I  ftaw 
it  was  JOT  nothing  in  the  woiid  bnt  to  Hk  W 
questions  abont  this  Mrs.  Bamal^.  And  tbm 
was  that  noUe-looking  Cdoari  Habotf  Isfa 
sat  and  listened  to  every  word  I  sttMad  jat 
as  if  iie  had  been  aa  esrioai  an  xM  wammm 
ha  annt:  matte  eeljve  dear,  Magma, ttaftari 


However,  tfaay  noitbar  of  tlHoifot  MMk'wiM 
hearing  out  of  ma;  and  j^  I  iteHt  «b^Mi| 
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one  time  that  the  high  and  mighty  Colonel  was 
writing  down  what  I  said,  for  he  had  got  his 
gold  pencil-case  in  his  hand ;  and  though  it  was 
on  the  page  of  a  book  that  he  seemed  to  be 
scribbling,  I  saw  plain  enough  by  his  eye  that 
he  was  listening  to  me.  You  know,  brother, 
I  am  pretty  sharp,  and  I  have  got  a  few  pre- 
sents  oat  of  this  fly-away  lady,  let  what  will 
come  of  it.  But  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
Magnus, — and  if  it  was  in  a  printed  book  it 
would  be  called  a^ne  observation^ — I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  such  a  vulgar  feeling  as 
euriosity  spoils  the  elegance  of  the  manners. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  who  has  often  told  me  that  I 
speak  the  most  exquisite  French  she  ever  heard, 
and  who  always  before  yesterday  seemed  de- 
lighted to  have  the  opportimity  of  conversing 
with  me  in  this  very  genteel  language,  never 
aaid  one  word  in  it  all  the  time  I  stayed ;  and 
<mce  when,  as  usual,  I  spoke  a  few  words,  she 
looked  as  cross  as  a  bear,  and  said,  ^  Be  so 
good  as  to  speak  English  just  now.  Miss  Mor- 
rison.'' Very  impertinent,  I  thought,  may  set  eh 
gal.     Don'^t  think  the  worse  of  me  for  this 
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unfortunate  blunder. . . .  Let  me  liesr  bow  yon 
ate  going  on,  and  belieTe  me 

"  Yoor  affectionate  eiater, 

^^  Sabah  Moxmiaoif.** ' 

Mr.  Magnns  Morrison  had  by  no  means 
recovered  the  blow  given  him  by  thia  moet 
UDpleasing  news,  when  a  note  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby  to  the  following  effect  was  put  into  his 
hands. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

^^  A  most  ridiculous,  but  also  disagreeaUe 
circumstance,  has  happened  to  me  this  mormqg. 
A  paltry  little  tradesman  of  Cheltenham,  to 
whom  I  owe  a  few  pounds,  has  taken  fi^glit 
because  I  did  not  return  to  my  apartmenti 
there  at  the  moment  he  expected  me  •  • . .  tbl 
cause  of  which  delay  you  must  be  aware  Im 
been  the  great  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
seeing  London  so  agreeably. . . .  However,  llB 
has  had  the  incredible  insolence  to  foOow  iJMi 
with  a  writ,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  come  to  JdMf 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  as  your  'Ul^ 
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I  .Qndezstand,  .will  prevent  my  aalHmfctiiig^  to 
the  indignity  of  being  lodged  in  a  prison  during 
the  interval  necessary  for  my  broker  (who  acts 
as  my  banker)  to  take  the  proper  measures  for 
suppljring  me  with  the  trifling  sum  I  want.  In 
the  hope  of  immediately  seeing  you, 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  Mabtha  Barnaby.*" 

Mr.  Magnus  Morrison  was  not  "  so  quick,'' 
as  it  is  called,  as  his  sister  Sarah,  and  in  the 
present  emergency  felt  totally  unable  to  fabri- 
cate an  epistle,  or  even  to  invent  a  plausible 
excuse  for  an  absence,  which  he  nevertheless 
finally  determined  should  be  eternal.  He  was 
iU-inspired  when  he  took  this  resolution,  for 
had  he  attended  the  lady''s  summons,  he  might, 
with  little  trouble,  have  made  a  more  profitable 
client  of  her  yet  than  often  fell  to  his  lot.  But 
he  was  terror-struck  at  the  word  bail  ;  and 
forgetting  all  the  beef-steaks,  cheese-cakes, 
porter,  and  black  wine  that  he  had  swallowed 
at  the  widow's  cost,   he  very  cavalierly  setit 

e5 
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word  by  the  dtttilTe  offloer,  who  bad  BAMJDltt 

hvr  note,  tliat  he  ma  very  florry,  hM  tlttt  -H 
«u  totally  out  of  his  power  to  «om«. 

On  receiving  this  measage,  delivered,  toOi  wtth 
the  commentary  of  a  broad  grin,  ev«&  Mn. 
Bamaby  tnmed  a  littie  pale ;  bat  abe  q>eedily 
recovered  herself  on  recollecting  how  very  eaay 
and  rapid  an  operation  the  eellmg  out  atedi 
was ;  BO,  once  more  raimng  her  danntlen  e^ 
she  said,  with  an  asromption  of  dignity  bat 
little  mitigated  I>y  this  rebuff, . ..."  I  pt««me 
yon  will  let  me  wait  in  my  own  apartments  tiO 
I  can  aend  to  my  broker  P**  ^^ 

*'  Why,  'tis  possible,  ma'am,  yov  we,  tliat-H 
may  be  totally  ont  of  his  power  too,  like  dn 
fother  gentleman ....  and  we  cao^  be  Inpt 
waiting  all  day. . . .  Yon  '11  have  a  trifle  i»  pay 
already  for  the  obligingness  we  have  dwwB,'alid 
so  yoa  mnst  be  pleaaed  to  get  ready  triUi*at 
more  ado."  -  '•" 

"  Yon  don't  mean  to  take  me  to  pt&Nfc, 
fellow,  for  this  tmmpery  debA  T  '  --.j 

*^  TTis  where  ladies  always  do  go  wImbk  4W|jr 
keep  oarriages  witbont  paying  fci  tbNa,  jjAImi 
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indeed  Ibey  have  got  husbaads  as  can  go  for 
them ;  aad  as  that  don't  seem  to  be  jour  case, 
ma''am,  we  must  reallj  troable  you  to  make 
baste/' 

*^  Gracious  Heaven  ! ....  It  is  incredible  f 
....  cried  the  widow,  now  really  in  an  agony. 
*^  Why,  fellow,  I  tell  you  I  have  thousands  in 
the  funds  that  I  can  sell  out  at  an  hour's 
warning  i'' 

''  So  much  the  better,  ma'am— so  much  the 
better  for  us  all,  as,  in  that  case,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  get  our  own  at  last ;  and  if  the  thing 
can  be  settled  so  easily,  it  is  quite  beneath  such 
a  clever  lady  as  you  to  make  a  fuss  about 
lodging  at  the  king's  charge  for  a  night  or 
so. .  • .  Pray,  miss,  can  you  help  the  gentle- 
woman to  put  up  a  night-cap,  and  such  like 
little  comforts, not  forgetting  a  small  pro- 
vision of  ready  money,  if  I  might  advise,  for 
that's  what  makes  the  difference  between  a 
bad  lodging  and  a  good  one  where  we  are 
going. . . .  Dick  ....  run  out  and  call  a  coach, 
will  you  ?" 

All  further  remonstrance  proved  useless ;  and 
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Mfs;  BBrtuby,  alternately  wxdding  mod  cabaib'" 
ing,  wag  forced  at  last  to  Bobmit  to  tiie  Axffm>: 
dfttion  1^  being  watched  by  a  bailiffs  irfBeer  aa 
the  weDt  to  her  chamber  to  prqttra  bamtf  fiit. 
thU  terrible  chaoge  of  rendenee.  The  vaMfc 
bitter  moment  of  all,  peihape,  waa  tiiat  in  whkb 
she  was  told  that  she  most  go  alone,  for  thai . 
they  had  no  orders  to  permit  the  att«idasoe«f 
any  one.  It  was  only  then  that  she  felt,  in  aoMa 
degree,  thp  ralne  of  the  gentle  obaerraat  kiad* 
neaa  which  had  marked  every  word  and  look  «i 
Agnes  from  the  moment  when — her  6nt  fb*^ 
ing  of  faintness  over — she  aandooiuly  dnv 
near  her,  pnt  needle-work  into  her  lumdi^  art 
herself  to  the  same  employment,  andr  wi&i 
equal  ingenuity  and  sweet  tampa,  oontrifcd  iv^ 
make  the  long  interval  during  which  they  hfti 
to  endure  the  presence  of  two  of  the  men,  wUIr 
the  third  was  diqtatched  to  Sir.  Honing 
infinitely  more  tolerable  than  ooold  hacn  btv 
hoped  for.  But  on  tbia  point  tlw  «fiah|li 
were  as  peremptory  as  in  the  eommaiidl  ili^ 
reiterated  that  she  should  get  ready,  ] 
however,  tiint  apjrfication  duMM  bs  i 
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leave  to  let  the  young  lady  be  with  her^  if  die- 
liked  it.  i 

^  YoQ  may  save  yourselves  the  trouble,  bmtes 
as  yon  are,^  cried  Mrs.  Baniaby,  as,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  sob,  she  returned  the  kiss  of 
Agnes.  ^^1^11  defy  yon  to  keep  me  in  yonr 
vUe  clutches  beyond  this  time  to-morrow .... 
Take  care  that  this  letter  is  put  into  the  post 
directly,  Agnes ;  but  I  will  give  it  to  the  maid 
mjrself. ...  It  will  reach  my  broker  by  four  or 
five  o'*clock,  I  should  think ;  and  I  Ul  answer 
for  his  not  neglecting  the  business  ;  but  it  may, 
however,  be  near  dinner-time  before  I  get 
back— so  don'^t  be  frightened,  my  dear,  if  it 
is ;  and  here  is  the  key  of  the  money-drawer, 
you  know,  if  you  want  to  pay  anjrthing.**' 

^^  Better  divide  the  money  drawer  with  the 
young  lady,  at  any  rate,^**  said  one  of  the  men, 
laughing. 

^  That  you  may  pick  my  pockets,  perhaps  P^ 
replied  the  vexed  prisoner. 

^^  Have  you  enough  money  with  you,  aunt  ?^^ 
whispered  Agnes  in  her  ear. 

*'  Plenty,   my  dear ;    and  more  than    I  'U 
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q>ead  npoD  thflm,  depend  upon  it,"  ilw  npUed 

aloud Tbifl  drew  oa  m,  fie>Ii  and  not  my 

gentle  dedsratioa  that  they  must  be  gone 
directly ;  and  the  unlucky  Mta.  Banwby,  pis- 
ceded  by  one  and  followed  by  two  ottcndaBU. 
descended  the  stun,  and  monnted  the  hacko^- 
voach. 

It  waa  then  that  Agnea  for  the  fint  uar 
began  to  nndpratand  and  feel  the  nature  of  ba 
own  situation.  Alone,  utterly  alone  in  lodgings 
in  the  midst  of  Loadon,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  her  aunt's  aBiura,  and,  nn- 
happily,  so  accustomed  to  h&u  her  ntter  the 
most  decided  falsehoods  upon  all  subjects,  that 
nothing  she  had  said  on  this  gave  bar  any 
confidence  in  the  certainty  either  of  her  speedy 
return,  or  of  her  being  immediately  able  to 
settle  all  claims  upon  her.  What,  then,  wa*  it 
her  duty  to  do  ?  During  the  first  few  mimcHta 
of  meditation  on  her  desolate  conditioB,  sIm 
thought  that  the  danger  of  being  taken  abnai 
oonld  not  have  been  greater  than  that  wUtb 
had  now  &Ilen  upon  her,  and  conaeqiumtly  tkat 
I«dy  Elitabeth  woold  be  ready  to  astaod.to 
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her  file  temporary  shelter  she  had  told  her  to 
elahn,  in  case  of  what  then  iq>peared  tiie  worst 
necessity.  Bnt  a  very  little  calmer  reflection 
Blade  her  shrink  from  this ;  and  the  &ct  that 
Colonel  Hubert  was  now  with  her,  which,  under 
Other  circumstances,  would  have  made  such  an 
abode,  if  enjoyed  only  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
dearest  boon  that  Providence  could  grant  her, 
now  caused  her  to  decide,  with  a  swelling  heart, 
that  she  would  not  accept  it. 

The  nature  and  degree  of  the  disgrace  which 
her  aunt  had  now  brought  upon  her  was  so 
much  worse  than  all  that  either  her  vanity  or 
her  coquetry  had  hitherto  achieved,  that  she 
felt  herself  incalculably  more  beneath  him  than 
ever,  and  felt  during  these  dreadful  moments 
that  she  would  rather  have  begged  her  bread 
back  to  Empton,  than  have  met  the  doubtAil 
welcome  of  his  eye  upon  seeing  her  under  such 
circumstances. 

This  thought  of  Empton  recalled  the  idea 
of  the  person  whose  liberal  kindness  had  for 
years  bestowed  on  her  this  only  home  that  she 
had  ever  loved.     Was  it  possible,  that  if  made 
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woidd,  without  an j  fault  on  mj  part,  penmt 
me  to  fiul  in  mj  hope  of  turning  the  edneatien 
she  bestowed  into  a  means  of  honouraUe  ex- 
istence, and  that  solelj  from  the  want  of  her 
protection  ?     Alas  !  annt  Gompton,  I  am  most 
miserably  in  want  of  protection  now.     M j  annt 
Bsmaby,  of  whose  pecuniary  affairs  I,  in  truth, 
know  nothing,  was  this  morning  arrested  and 
taken  awaj  to  prison  for  debt.     Her  style  of 
expense  has  been  very  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  she  entertained  a  hope  of  being  married  to 
a  nobleman,  with  whom  she  made  acquaintance 
at  Obeltenham,  but  who  lefl  it,  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  without  taking  any  leave  of  her.     I 
am  not  much  in  her  confidence ;  but  she  has 
so  repeatedly  mentioned  before  me  her  determi- 
nation to  be  revenged  on  this  Lord  Mucklebury, 
as  well  as  her  certainty  of  recovering  damages 
from  him,  that  I  have  no  doubt  her  coming  to 
London  was  with  a  view  to  bringing  an  action 
fbr  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.     What  con- 
firms this  is,  that  the  only  person  we  have  seen 
is  a  lawyer ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  conjecture, 
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which  has  made  me  guess  what  I  hare  t 
you,  leads  me  to  suspect  also,  that  this  law 
has  persoaded  her  to  give  the  pngect  op; 
Dot  only  do  I  hear  no  mote  of  it,  but  aba  1 
seemed  for  the  last  week  to  be  devoted  who 
to  seeing  the  eights  of  London  in  company  w 
this  lawyer.  I  have  not  accompanied  the 
not  being  very  well,  nor  very  happy  in  a  mi 
of  life  80  much  less  tranquil  than  what  I  hi 
been  used  to  at  Empton. 

'- 1  tell  yon  all  these  particnlars,  aunt  Con 
ton,  that  you  may  know  exactly  wiut  i 
sitaation  is.  I  am,  at  this  moment,  alone 
a  London  lodging ;  my  aont  Bornaby  in  prise 
and  vith  no  Utile  danger,  as  &r  aa  I  am  a) 
to  judge,  that  when  she  has  settled  this  cli 
for  her  carriage  and  horses,  many  othen  q 
come  upon  her. 

"  My  petition  to  yon,  thereibra,  is,  that  ] 
would  have  the  great,  great  goodness  to  pen 
my  travelling  back  into  Devonshire  to  put  i 
-self  under  your  protection ;  not  idly  to  baeo 
a  bnrden  to  yon,  but  that  I  might  be  wa  Iia| 
as  to  feel  myself  in  a  place  of  lespeetabS 
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and  safety  till  such  time  as  mjr  kind  fViend, 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  maj  hear  of  some  situation  b8 
governess,  or  teacher  at  a  school,  snch  as  she 
might  think  me  fit  for.  I  have  very  diligently 
kept  np  my  reading  and  writing  in  French  and 
ItaUan,  with  the  hope  of  one  day  teaching  both. 
They  tell  roe,  too,  that  I  have  a  good  voice  for 
«nging,  as  my  poor  mother  had ....  perhaps 
I  might  be  able  to  teach  that. 

*'  I  shall  remain  here  (nnless  removed  by  toy 
atmt  Bamaby,  of  which  I  would  give  yon  no- 
tice) till  such  time  as  the  Silverton  post  can 
bring  me  an  answer.  Have  pity  upon  me,  dear 
oont  Betsy  ! . . . .  Indeed  I  want  it  as  much 
now  »  when  you  found  I  could  not  read  a  line 
of  English  in  your  pretty  bower  at  Compton 
Basett. 

**  How  often  I  have  thought  of  your  flowers 
and  your  bees,  aunt  Betsy,  and  wished  I  could 
be  there  to  wait  upon  them  and  upon  you ! 
^^  Your  dutiful  and  grateful  niece, 

"AONBS    WlLLOUOHBY.'' 

"  5,  Half-Mooti  Street,  Piccadilly,  London." 


I 
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Having  finiafaed  this  letter,  Agnes  comp 
one  she  bitd  before  been  writiog  to  latdj 
pheuBODi  sad  then  took  her  wlitarj  way 
letter-box,  of  which  she  had  learned  the  i 
tton,  at  no  great  distance.  She  heard  hei 
portant  dispatch  to  Compton  Baaett  drop 
the  box,  with  a  conviction  that  her  fiite  wi 
depended  on  the  manDer  in  irhieh  it  wai 
ceived  ;  and  having  walked  bark  as  slow! 
posdble,  tliat  she  might  benefit  \>y  the 
weatem  breeze  that  blew  upon  her  fev 
cheek,  ^e  remonnted  the  dark  stairs  t< 
solitary  drawing^roinn,  totally  incapable  ol 
joring  that  solitude,  thoogh  it  had  so  i 
appeared  to  her  the  one  thing  needfhl  fer 
pin  ess. 

Happy  was  it  for  her  that  she  had  tt 
her  thongfata  to  her  anot  CMnpt<m ;  fbr,  n 
tun  as  was  the  result  of  ber  applieatioii,  i 
was  enough  of  hope  attached  to  H  to  atn 
f^mn  that  feding  of  ntter  deaolatieii  tint 
at  this  moment  have  been  her  portioii  wil 
it.  The  more  she  thought  of  n 
the  pity  of  Colrael  Hobert**  i 
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could  she  feel  comfort  from  the  idea.  When 
it  had  been  offered  as  a  protection  againiat  the 
notice  which  they  had  imagined  her  likely  to 
excite,  it  was  soothing  to  all  her  feelings ;  bat, 
required  or  accorded  as  mere  ordinary  charity, 
it  was  intolerable.  A  melancholy  attempt  at 
dining  occupied  a  few  minutes,  and  then  hour 
after  hour  passed  over  her,  slowly  and  sadly, 
till  the  light  faded.  But  she  had  not  energy 
for  employment ;  not  one  of  all  her  best-loved 
yolumes  could  have  fixed  her  attention  for  a 
moment.  She  called  for  no  candles,  but  lying 
on  the  sofa,  her  aching  head  pillowed  by  her 
arm,  she  suffered  herself  to  dwell  on  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  situation,  which  weighed 
most  heavily  upon  her  heart ;  and  assuredly  the 
one  which  brought  the  greatest  pang  with  it 
was  the  recollection  of  having  won  the  affection 
of  Colonel  Hubert's  fSEtmily,  just  at  the  moment 
when  disgrace  so  terrible  had  fallen  on  her  own, 
as  to  make  her  rather  dread  than  wish  to  see 
him  again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


t>   VISITER, 
(.  —  SBE     ALM 
CUEITENHAH,    AKP      t'RUH 


AoNEs  was  rooBed  from  this  state  of  melai 
choly  musiiig  hj  a  double  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  sud,  starting  ap,  "thi 
she  spoke  tmly,  and  that  she  is  already  i 
leased  P" 

The  street-door  was  opened,  but  the  voice ' 
Mrs.  Bamaby  did  not  make  its  way  np  li 
stairs  before  her— a  circnmstance  so  intFiitiAi 
upon  her  approach,— that,  afler  listening -i 
it  in  rain  for  a  moment,  the  desolate  pri.  i 
snmed  her  attitode,  and  aidearonred  tones* 
the  train  of  tbonght  that  had  been  brska 
Bat  she  was  not  destined  to  do  so,  at  Iks 
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for  the  present,  for  the  maid  threw  open  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  announced  *^  A  gentle- 
man.'** 

Agnes,  BS  we  have  said,  was  sitting  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  girl  very  judiciously  placed  her 
slender  tallow-candle  in  its  tin  receptacle  on 
the  table,  saying,  as  she  set  a  chair  for  '^  the 
gentleman,'*'  ^^  I  wiU  bring  candles  in  a  minute, 
miss,''  and  then  departed. 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes  as  the  visiter  ap- 
proached, and  had  the  light  been  feebler  still 
she  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing that  it  was  Colonel  Hubert  who  stood 
before  her.  He  bowed  to  the  angle  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  and  though  he  ventured 
to  extend  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting,  he  took 
hers  with  the  air  of  a  courtier  permitted  to 
oiTer  homage  to  a  sovereign  princess. 

Agnes  stood  up,  she  received  his  offered  hand, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  but  uttered 
no  word  either  of  surprise  or  joy.  Her  face 
was  colourless,  and  traces  of  very  recent  tears 
were  plainly  visible ;  she  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  Colonel  Hubert,  frightenedt  as. a 
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bravfl  msD  aliraya  u  vbeo  he  mm  x  wotaM 
really  nnkiiig  under  her  bbz's  vemkneM,  it- 
placed  her  on  the  bo&  ahDost  as  incspable  ct 
Bpeaking  tu  herself. 

"  Do  not  appear  distrefised  at  aoaog  mt, 
dearest  Misa  Willoughby,"  said  he,  *'  or  I  ahiH 
be  obliged  to  repent  having  ventored  to  wit 
on  yoQ.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  do 
this,  had  not  your  frieud«,  your  truly  attached 
friends,  my  aunt  and  sister,  authorized  my 
doing  80." 

"  Oh  !  what  kindne!»s  !"  exclaimed  poor 
Agnes,  buretiug  into  a  flood  of  most  aalutiiy 
tears.     "  Do  not  think  me  tmgTatefhl,  C«1<mm1 

Hubert,  if  I  could   not   say if  I  did  not 

speak  to  you Do  you,  indeed,  oonie  to  mt 

from  Lady  Elizabeth  ?" 

"  Here  are  my  credentials,'"  he  raplisdi 
smiling,  and  presenting  a  letter  to  her.  **  W* 
learned  tlutt  your  foolish  aunt ....  tot^-n  nw. 
Miss  Willonghby;  but  the  step  I  have  taka 
can  only  be  excused  by  explaining  it  wiUi  the 

most  frank  sincerity ve  leanwd  tlut  Mn. 

Bamaby,  having  quitted  Cheltenham  i 
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(the  ostensible  reason  for  doing  which  was  bad 
enough),  had  left  a  variety  of  debts  unpaid ; 
and  that  her  creditors,  alarmed  at  her  not  re- 
turnincf,  were  takinir  active  measures  to  secure 

h»p.L......tLwp.....,,o„.^t 

arrested  ?^' 

*'*'  She  is/^  replied  Agnes  faintly. 

"  Oood  God  ! . . .  You  are  here,  then,  entirely 
alone  ?'' 

*'  I  am  quite  alone,*"  was  the  answer,  though 
it  was  almost  lost  in  the  sob  that  accom- 
panied it, 

''  Oh !  dearest  Agnes  l^  cried  Colonel  Hubert, 
in  a  burst  of  uncontrolable  emotion,  '^  I  cannot 
see  you  thus,  and  longer  retain  the  secret  that 
has  been  hidden  in  my  heart  almost  from  the  first 
hour  I  saw  you !....!  love  you,  Agnes,  beyond 
all  else  on  earth  ! . . .  Consent  to  be  my  wife, 
and  danger  and  desertion  shall  never  come  near 
you  more  i^ 

What  a  moment  was  this  to  hear  such  an 
avowal ! . . . .  Human  life  can  scarcely  offer 
extremes  more  strongly  marked  of  weal  and 
woe  than  those  presented  by  the  actual  portion 
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of  Agnes,  and  that  proposed    to 

man    she    idolized.     But    let   D. 

foucault  say  what  he  will,  there 

capable  of  feeling  something  nol 

love   of  self ; and   after   one 

happy  triumphnnt  ewelling  of  th 

1 

left  no  breath  to  speak,  she  heave* 

sigh  that  seemed  to  bring  her  bt 

momeutary  glimpse  of  an  eartfal; 

thiugs  as  they  are,  and  said  sIot 

great  distinctness,  "  No  '.  never  n 

J 

wife  ! never,  'by  my  consent, 

Hubert  ally  himself  to  disgrace  !'" 

Had  this  been  said  to  a  yon 

is  probable  that   he  would  not  h. 

: 

to   his  hopes  and   wishes  ;    but 
appalling  coldness  on  the  heart  < 
soldier,  who  had  long  kept  Capi< 
by  the  shield  of  Mars,  and  who  hi 
the  first  proposal  of  marriage  th 
passed  his  lips.     It  was  her  age 
that  rose  before  him  as  she  ntten 
choly   "  No,  never  T and  Aj 
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almost  the  first  object  to  whom  he  had  ever, 
even  for  a  moment,  been  unjust.  He  gave  her 
no  credit ....  no,  not  the  least,  for  the  noble 
struggle  that  was  breaking  her  heart,  and 
meant  most  sine  erely  what  he  said,  when  he 
replied, — 

*'  Forgive  me.  Miss  Willoughby. . . .  Had  I 
been  a  younger  man,  the  offer  of  my  hand,  my 
heart,  my  life,  would  not  have  appeared  to  you, 
as  it  doubtless  must  do  now, — the  result  of 
sober,  staid  benevolence,  desirous  of  preserving 
youthful  innocence  from  unmerited  sorrow. . . . 
Such  must  my  love  seem. ...  So  let  it  seem ; 
....  but  it  shall  never  cost  one  hour^s  pain 
to  you."^ ....  He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
had  to  struggle,  brave  man  as  he  was,  against 
feelings  whoso  strength,  perhaps,  only  shewed 
his  weakness. . . .  ^^  But  even  so,^  he  added, 
making  a  strong  effort  to  speak  steadily,  ^'  even 
so ;  let  me  not  be  here  in  vain :  listen  to  me 
as  a  friend  and  father.'*^ 

Poor  Agnes  f  ....  this  was  a  hard  trial. 
To  save  him,  worshipped  as  he  was,  from  a  mar^ 
riage  that  must  be  considered  as  degrading,  she 

p  £ 
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uuuM  bav«  sacrificed  heiself  with  the  tiTiiiii[ 
uit  courage  of  a  proad  umiyr ,  bcrt  to  la 
him  with  the  idea  that  she  wa«  too  joong 
lore  him  !  ....  to  let  that  ^owio^,  ^nt«n 
heart  sink  back  upon  itaelf,  becan^e   it   (ba 

no  aiiflweriitg  warmth  in  her  ! in  her  '.  w 

would  have  died  onl^  to  pnrchaee  ibe  right 
owning  that  she  never  did,  and  never  coa 
love  any  man  bat  him  ! ....  It  was  too  t«rril 
and  the  words  "Hubert!  beloved  Unbert 
were  on  her  lips;  but  they  came  no  farth 
for  nhe  had  not  strength  to  speak  the 
Another  effort  might  hare  been  more  saccc 
fill,  and  they,  or  something  like  them,  mij 
have  found  way,  had  not  the  gentleman 
covered  his  voice  first,  and  resumed  the  c< 
Tersation  in  a  tone  so  chillingly  reserved,  t! 
the  timid,  broken-spinted  girl,  bad  no  strenj 
left  "  to  prick  the  sides  of  her  intent,"  and 
her  innocent  heart  open  before  him. 

"  In  the  name  of  Lady  Elizabeth  No; 
let  me  eutreat  you,  Mias  Willoughby,  not 
remain  in  a  situation  so  every  way  objecti 
able,"  he  said.     "  My  aunt  and  sister  boUi' 
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full  of  painftil  anxiety  on  your  account,  and 
the  letter  I  have  brought  contains  their  earnest 
entreaties  that  you  should  immediately  take  up 
your  residence  with  my  aunt.  Do  not  refuse 
this  from  any  fear  of  embarrassment ....  of 
persecution  from  me. ...  I  shall  probably  go 
abroad ....  I  shall  probably  join  my  friend 
Frederick  at  Paris.  He  did  you  great  justice. 
Miss  Willoughby  ;  . . . .  and,  but  for  me,  per** 
haps  ....  Forgive  me  ?....!  will  no  longer 
intrude  on  you  ! — forgive  me  ! — tell  me  you 
forgive  me,  for  all  the  pain  I  have  caused 
you,  and  for  more  injury,  perhaps,  than  you 
will  ever  know !  I  never  knew  how  weak — I 
fear  I  should  say  how  unworthy — my  character 
might  become,  till  I  knew  you  ; . . . .  and  to 
complete  the  hateftil  retrospects**^  he  added, 
with  bitterness,  and  rising  to  go,  ^^  to  complete 
the  picture  of  myself  that  I  have  henceforth 
to  contemplate,  I  was  coxcomb  enough  to 
fancy. . . .  But  I  am  acting  in  a  way  that  I 
should  scorn  a  youth  for  who  numbered  half 
my  years. ...  Answer  my  aunf's  letter,  Miss 
Willoughby  ....  answer  it  as  if  her  contemptible 
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Dcphew  did  not  exist ....  he  shall  exist  no 
loQ^fer  where  he  can  mar  your  fortune  or  dis- 
turb your  peace  !" 

Agneg  looked  at  him  aa  if  her  heart  wotdd 
break  at  hcarin;|:  worda  90  harsh  and  angry, 
when,  losiog  at  once  all  sense  of  Ids  own  saffct^ 
ing,  Colonel  Hubert  reseated  himself,  and,  in 
the  gentlest  accent  of  friendship,  allnded  to  tlw 
propriety  of  her  immediately  leaving  Londoi^ 
and  to  the  anxiety  of  ber  friends  at  Cbelteabaa 
to  receive  her. 

"  They  are  very,  vtry  good  to  me,"  said 
Agues  mceldy;  "and  I  shall  be  most  thank- 
tul,  Colonel  Hubert,  to  avail  myself  of  sncli 
precious  kindness,  if  the  old  aunt,  to  whom  I 
have  written,  in  Devonshire,  should  refuse  to 
save  me  from  the  necessity  of  being  a  burden  on 
their  benevolence." 

"  But  shall  you  wait  for  this  decision  here. 
Miss  Willougliby  ?" 

"  I  have  promised  to  do  so,^'  replied  Agnes^ 
"  and  as  I  may  have  an  answer  here  (■ 
Thursday,  I  think,  at  latest,  I  wonld  not 
the  danger  of  offending  her  by  putting  it 
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of  my  power  immediately  to  obey  her  com* 
mands,  if  she  should  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  any.'" 

The  eyes  of  Agnes  were  fixed  for  a  moment 
on  his  as  she  condaded  this  speech,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  that  look 
that  shook  the  sternness  of  his  belief  in  her 
indifference.  He  rose  again,  and  making  a 
step  towards  her,  said,  with  a  violence  of  emo- 
tion that  entirely  changed  the  tone  of  his 
voice,— 

*^  Agnes  ! . . . .  Miss  Willonghby !  • . . .  answer 
me  one  question. . . .  Should  my  aunt  herself 
plead  for  me ... .  could  you,  would  you,  be 
my  wife  ?^ 

Agnes,  equally  terrified  lest  she  should  say 
too  little  or  too  much,  fidtered  as  she  repUed, 
^*  If  it  were  possible,  Ck>lonel  Hubert ....  could 
1  indeed  believe  that  your  aunt,  your  sister, 
would  not  hate  and  scorn  me. . .  .'^ 

**  You  might ! . . . .  You  will  let  me  believe 
it  possible  yon  could  be  brought  to  love  me? 
....  To  love  me,  Agnes  ?  . . . .  No  !  do  not 
answer  me ....  do  not  commit  yourself  by  a 
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single  word  !  . . . .  Stay,  then,  here ;  .  . . .  bat  do 
not  leave  the  hoose  K . . .  Stay  tiil  .  . . .  Yet, 
alas  !  I  dare  not  promise  it ! .  . . .  But  yon  nill 
not  leave  this  bouse,  Miaa  Willoa^hby,  witli 
any  aont,  without  letting  me ... .  my  family, 
know  where  you  may  be  found  ?" 

"Oh  no  ! "  said  Agnes  with  a  reviving 

hope,  that  if  they  must  be  parted,  which  this 
reference  to  her  annt  and  his  own  doubtful 
words  made  it  but  too  proljpble  would  be  the 
end  of  all,  at  least  it  would  not  be  because  he 
thonglit  she  was  too  young  to  love  him .... 
"  Oh  no  !"  she  repeated ;  "  tbis  letter  will  not 
he  left  without  an  answer.'' 

"  And   you  will  not  stir  from   these   rooms 
alone  ?"  he  replied,  once  more  taking  her  hand. 

"  Not  if  you  think  it  best,"  she  answered, 
frankly  giving  hers,  and  with  a  smile,  moreover, 
that  ought  to  have  set  his  heart  at  ease  about 
her  thinking  him  too  old  to  love.  And  for  the 
moment  perhaps  it  did  so,  for  be  ventured  to 
press  a  kiss  upon  that  hand,  and  uttering  a  fl 
vent  "  Heaven  bless  and  guard  you  I"  din 
peared. 
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And  Agnes  then  sat  down  to  mnse  agmn; 
But  what  a  change  had  now  come  o'*er  the 
spirit  of  her  dream  ! . .  • .  Where  was  her  abject 
misery  ?  Where  the  desolation  that  had  made 
her  almost  fear  to  look  around  and  see  how 
frightfully  alone  she  was  ?  Her  bell  was  rung, 
her  candles  brought  her,  tea  was  served ;  and 
though  there  was  a  fulness  and  palpitation  at 
the  heart  which  prevented  her  taking  it,  or 
eating  the  bread  and  butter  good-naturedly  in- 
tended to  atone  for  her  untasted  dinner,  quite 
in  the  tranquil,  satisfactory,  and  persevering 
manner  that  might  have  been  wished,  every- 
thing seemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes  en  coleur 
de  rose^  till  at  last,  giving  up  the  attempt  to  sit 
soberly  at  the  teartable,  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  look  of  grateful  ecstasy 
to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  ''He  loves 
me !  Hubert  loves  me  ! . . . .  Oh,  happy,  happy 
Agnes  !^ 

<'  Did  you  call,  miss  ?^  said  the  maid  enter- 
ing, from  having  heard  her  voice  as  she  passed 
up  the  stairs. 

Agnes  looked  at  her  and  laughed.     ''  No, 
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tSusaD,'"  she  replied ;  "  I  believe  I  i 


)  taU 


to  myself.'^ 

"  Wdl,  that  is  frnmy,"  said  tbe  giri;  "i 
I  'm  sure  it  is  a  pity  such  a  young  ladj  as ; 
•bould  Itave  no  one  eUe  to  talk  to.  Shi! 
take  tbe  tbiDg«  awny,  miss  ?" 

Once  more  loft  to  herself,  Agnes  set  ah 
reading  the  letter,  which  hitherto  liad  lain 
touchcii  upon  the  table,  blusliing  as  eho  ope 
it  now,  because  it  had  not  been  opened  bcfoi 

The  first  page  was  from  Lady  Elizabeth, 
only  expressed  her  commands,  given  in 
usual  peremptory  tone,  but  nevertheless  mi 
with  much  kindness,  that  Agnes  should  le 
London  with  as  Uttle  delay  as  possiblei  h 
consider  her  boose  as  her  home  till  sachj 
as  au  eligible  Hituation  could  be  found,  in  w1 
her  own  excellent  talents  might  fiiruisb 
with  a  safer  and  mure  desirable  maimer  of 
istence  than  any  her  aunt  Bomabj  could  oi 
The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  filled  by  L 
Stepbeusou,  and  exjtressed  the  most  afteetioi 
anxiety  for  her  welfare ;  but  she  too  referre 
the  hope  of  bciii)^  able  to   tind  some  8itu> 
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that  should  render  her  independent ;  so  that  it 
was  sufficiently  evident  that  neither  of  them  as 
yet  had  any  idea  that  this  independence  might 
be  the  gift  of  Colonel  Hubert. 

^^It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  will  ever 
consent  to  it>^^  thought  Agnes ;  and  this  time 
her  spirits  were  not  so  exalted  as  to  make  her 
breathe  her  thoughts  aloud ;  ^^  but  I  never  can 
be  so  miserable  i^;ain  as  I  have  been  ....  it  is 
enough  happiness  for  any  one  person  in  this  life 
....  that  everybody  says  is  not  a  happy  one 
....  it  is  quite  enough  to  know  that  Hubert 
loves  me ....  Oh  Hubert ! .  • . .  noble  Hubert ! 
how  did  I  dare  to  fix  my  fancy  on  thee  ? . . , . 
Presumptuous ! . . . .  But  yet  he  loves  me  !"" 

And  with  this  balm,  acting  like  a  gentle 
opiate  upon  her  exhausted  spirits,  she  slept  all 
night,  and  dreamed  of  Hubert. 

The  four  o^clock  delivery  of  the  post  on  the 
following  day  brought  her  this  letter  from  her 
aunt  Bamaby. 

'*  DsAB  Aqnbs, 
^*  The  brutality  of  these  Cheltenham  people 
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n  pCTfectlr  incooceirable.  Mr.  Crayton  n 
bn^er,  and  my  poor  bther  e  broker  befo 
aie,  mme  to  me  &s  eariy  as  it  was  poseible  li 
ni^t ;  and  I  esplsined  to  him  fblly,  and  <rit 
out  a  dodow  of  iveetre,  the  fooli^  scrape  I  lu 
gwt  into,  which  would  hare  been  no  scrape 
aU  if  I  had  not  happened  to  fall  into  the  ban' 
of  a  paivet  of  rascals.  He  ondertook  to  g«t  tJ 
tarn  necesearr  to  lelease  me  by  eleveu  o'do< 
this  morning,  which  be  did,  good  man,  vn'lb  tl 

greatett    punctuality pfud    that     rillaao 

Smmons,  got  his  receipt,  and  my  disdia^ 
when,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  I  w 
Bte[q>ing  into  the  coach  Uiat  was  to  take  n 
from  this  hateful  place,  np  come  the  same  tv 
identical  fellows  that  iosnlted  us  in  Haif-Mo< 
Street,  and  arrest  me  again  at  the  soil  of  Wrig 
....  Such  nonsense !  ....  As  if  1  could  a 
pay  them  all  ten  times  over,  as  easy  as  bay 
pot  of  porter.  But  they  care  no  more  for  n 
SOD  than  a  pig  in  a  sty ;  so  here  1  am,  shnt  i 
again  till  that  dear  old  man  Cra)-ton  can  con 
and  get  through  all  the  same  tedious  wo 
again.     You  can't  cwiceiye  how  inisvrablj  M 
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I  am;  and  what^s  particnlarly  proTokiiig,  I 
gave  over  trying  to  have  yoa  in  with  me  as  soon 
as  old  Crayton  told  me  I  should  be  out  by  noon 
to-day;  and  therefore,  Agnes,  I  want  yon  to 
set  off  the  very  minute  you  receive  this,  and 
come  to  me  for  a  visit.  Yon  may  come  to  me 
for  a  visit,^  though  I  ean^t  have  you  in  without 
special  leave.  Mind  not  to  lose  your  way; 
but  it's  uncommonly  easy  if  you  wUl  only  go  by 
what  I  say.  Set  out  the  same  way  that  we 
went  to  the  church,  you  know,  and  keep  on  till 
you  get  to  the  Haymarket,  which  you  will 
know  by  its  being  written  up.  Then,  when 
you  've  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  turn 
sharp  round  to  your  left,  and  just  ask  your 
way  to  the  Strand;  and  when  you  have  got 
there,  which  you  will  in  a  minute,  walk  on,  on^ 
on,  till  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill, 
and  then  stop  and  ask  some  one  to  shew  yon 
the  way  to  the  Fleet  Prisom  When  you  get 
there,  any  of  the  turnkeys  will  be  able  to  shew 
you  to  my  room ;  and  a  comfort  I  'm  sure  it 
will  be  to  see  you  in  such  a  place  as  this .... 
And  do,  Agnes,  buy  as  you  come  along  half  a 
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dozcD  cheesecakes  an<l  half  a  dozen  qaeenc^ 
and  a  Bnmll  jar,  for  about  four  or  tive  shiilli 
of  brandy  cherries ....  And  what  ''b  a  gt 
comfort,  I  may  keep  yoa  till  it 's  dark,  vb 
is  what  they  call  ahotting-up  tinte,  and  tl 
you  can  may  enough  find  your  way  back  ug 
by  the  gaslight,  which  is  teo  times  more  be 
tilul  than  day,  all  along  the  streets  from  • 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other. . . .  Only  think 
that*  dirty  scoundrel  Morrison  uercr  com 
Hear  me ... .  after  all  tliat  passed  too,  and 
the  nine  he  drauk,  shabby  fellow  !  .  . . .  Tli 
is  one  very  i^legttnt- looking  man  here  tba 
meet  in  the  passage  every  time  I  go  to  my  b 
room.  He  always  bows,  but  we  have 
spoken  yet.  Bring  five  sovereigns  with  y 
■nd  be  sure  set  off  the  moment  you  get  this. 
"  Your  allectiocatL-  aunt, 

"  Mabtha  BarnabTi^ 

It  needs  nut  to  say  the  sort  of  effect  id 
the  tone  of  this  letter  produced  uu  a  miaq 
itself  delicate  and  unsunned  as  the  bells  a$i 
valley  lily,  and  filled  to  overflowing  wit&i 
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image  of  the  noble  Hubert.  Yet  there  were 
other  feelings  that  mingled  with  this  deep  dis- 
gust ;  she  pitied  her  aunt  Bamaby,  and  conld 
any  decent  or  womanly  exertion  have  done  her 
good,  or  even  pleasure,  she  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  making  it.  But  what  she  asked 
was  beyond  her  power  to  perform ;  and,  more* 
oyer,  she  had  promised  Ck>lonel  Hubert  not  to 
leave  the  house.  How  dear  to  her  was  the  re- 
collection of  this  injunction  !  . . . .  how  delight- 
ful the  idea  that  his  care  and  his  commands 
protected  her  from  the  horrors  of  such  a  pro- 
gress as  that  sketched  out  by  her  aunt  Bamaby. 
To  obey  her  was  therefore  altogether  out  of  the 
question;  but  she  sat  down  to  write  to  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  soften  her  refusal  by  plead- 
ing her  terror  of  the  streets  at  any  hour,  and 
her  total  want  of  strength  and  courage  to  under- 
take such  an  expedition ;  adding,  that  she  sup- 
posed by  her  account  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  meeting  in  Half-Moon  Street  on  the 
morrow. 

But  the  morrow  and  its  morrow  came,  with- 
out bringing  Mrs.  Bamaby.     In  fisu^t,  writ  after 
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writ  had  poured  id  upon  her,  but  hopinj 
evade  those  yet  to  come,  slie  only  ft 
herself  with  what  each  one  requiretl, 
prolonged  her  imprisonment  to  the  eat 
week.  Her  indignation  at  Agnes's  rel 
come  to  her  was  excessive,  and  she  ar 
her  letter  by  a  vehement  declaration  tl 
would  never  again  inhabit  the  same  hou 
her.     This  last  epistle  ended  thus : — 


"  If  you  don't  wish  to  be  tnmed  ne< 
heels  into  the  street  the  moment  I  retur 
out  for  a  nursery- maid's  or  a  kitchen- 
place  if  you  will ....  only  take  care  ne 
let  me  set  eyes  upon  you  again.  Ui 
fill  wretch  !  . . . ,  What  is  Morrison's 
titude  to  yours?  For  nearly  seven  t 
you  have  eaten  at  my  cost,  been  lodged 
cost,  travelled  at  my  cost,  ay,  and  been  c 
at  my  cost  too.  And  what  is  the  return 
I  am  in  prison  for  debts,  which,  of  course 
incnrred  as  much  for  you  as  for  myHtlf 
yon  refuse  to  como  to  me  !  .  ■ . ,  Never  1 
see  yon  more-^ever  let  rae  bear  your  i 
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and  never  again  torn  your  thoughts  or  hopes  to 
your  for  ever  offended  aunt, 

'*  Mabtha  Barnabt.^ 

Little  as  Agnes  wished  to  continue  under  the 
protection  of  Mrs.  Bamaby,  this  peremptory 
dismissal  was  exceedingly  embarrassing.  She 
had  declined  immediately  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  Lady  Elizabeth  in  a  manner  that 
made  her  very  averse  to  throwing  herself  upon 
it,  till  a  positive  refusal  of  assistance  from  her 
aunt  Compton  obliged  her  to  do  so ;  and  being 
absolutely  penniless  (excepting  inasmuch  as 
she  was  entrusted  with  the  key  that  secured 
the  widow^s  small  stock  of  ready  money),  her 
only  mode  of  not  undergoing,  to  the  letter,  the 
sentence  which  condenmed  her  to  wander  in 
the  streets,  was  remaining  where  she  was  till 
she  received  an  answer  from  Miss  Compton. 

It  is  certain  that  she  submitted  to  thus 
seizing  upon  hospitality  with  the  strong  hand 
the  more  readily,  as  by  doing  so  she  was 
enabled  to  obey  the  parting  injunction  of 
Colonel  Hubert ;  and  bracing  her  courage  to 
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the  meeting  that  must  take  place  ehmild 
Bamaby's  release  precede  her  own,  she  sui 
the  heavy  interval  of  doubt  to  steal  away 
as  Little  of  the  feverish  restlesmeas  of  L 
tience  as  poasble. 


:# 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AOMES  RECEIVES  AVOTHER  UMEXPECTBD  VISIT. -— MRS* 
BARNABT  RETURNS  TO  HER  LODOINOS  AND  CATCHES 
THE   VISITER  THERE. 

Thb  seven  or  eight  months  elapsed  sinoe  the 
reader  parted  from  Miss  Gompton,  passed  not 
over  the  head  of  the  secluded  spinster  as  lightly 
as  the  years  which  had  gone  before ....  for 
her  conscience  was  not  quite  at  rest.  For 
some  time  the  vehemence  of  the  indignation 
and  disgust  excited  by  Mrs.  Barnaby,  during 
their  last  interview,  sustained  her  spirits,  much 
as  a  potent  but  noxious  dram  might  have  done ; 
and  during  this  time  the  fact  of  Agnes  being 
her  inmate  and  companion,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  communicate  such  a  degree  of  contamination 
to  her,  as  made  the  choleric  old  lady  turn  fiom 
all  thought  of  her  with  most  petulant  didike. 
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Tlie  letter  of  Mrs.  Bamaby,  demnnjin^  so 
iJlowance  for  Agnes,  reached  her  just  when  otl 
this  violence  was  beginuing  to  sahside,  and 
acting  like  turpentine  on  an  expiring-  flame, 
made  her  anger  and  liatred  rage  again  with 
greater  fnry  than  ever.  This  demand  was 
refiised,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  harshe^i 
manner  possible,  and  the  writing  this  insnltinj 
negative  was  a  considerable  relief  to  the  spin- 
ster's feelings.  But  when  this  was  done,  anil 
all  intercourse,  as  it  should  seem,  finally  closed 
between  herself  and  the  only  human  being  con- 
cerning whom  she  was  capable  of  feeling  onj 
lively  interest,  her  anger  drooped  and  &dcd 
and  her  health  and  spirits  drot^ted  and  fadec 
too.  She  remembered,  when  it  was  too  late 
that  it  was  not  Agncs's  fault  that  she  wai 
living  with  Mrs.  Bamaby  ;  and  couscienc( 
told  her,  that  if  she  had  come  forward,  as  sfai 
might  and  onght  to  have  done,  at  the  time  o 
her  brother's  death,  the  poor  child  migiit  bavi 
been  saved  from  the  chnnce  of  any  moral  tv 
semblance  to  the  object  of  her  aversion,  how 
ever   much   she   might   unhappily  inherit    (ja 
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detestable  Wiaett  beauty.  Then,  too,  came  the 
remembrance  of  the  beautiftd  vidon,  whose 
caresses  she  had  rejected  when  irritated  al- 
most to  madness  by  the  tamitings  of  Mrs. 
Bamaby;  and  the  idea  that  the  punishment 
allotted  to  her  in  this  world  for  this  flagrant 
act  of  injustice,  was  the  being  doomed  never 
to  behold  that  fiur  young  creature  more,  lay 
with  a  daily  increasing  weight  of  melancholy 
on  her  spirits. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  September 
day  that  the  letter  of  Agnes  reached  her.  As 
usual,  she  was  sitting  in  her  bower,  and  her 
flowers  bloomed  and  her  bees  hummed  about 
her  as  heretofore,  but  the  sprightly  black  eye 
that  used  to  watch  them  was  greatly  dinnned. 
%e  had  almost  wholly  lost  her  relish  for  works 
of  fiction,  and  reading  a  daily  portion  of  the 
Bible,  which  she  had  never  omitted  in  her  life, 
was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  all  her  comfortable 
habits  that  remained  unchanged. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  paint  the 
state  into  which  the  perusal  of  Agnes^s  letter 
threw  her.    Self-reproach  was  lost  in  the  sort 
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of  ecstasy  with  which 
thriflily  she  had  hoardi 
ample  were  the  means 
protectioD  aod  welcome 
thuB  sought  a  refuge 
strength  and  euei^  el 
rush  back  upon   her  > 

them, -  and  there  w 

cuterprize  within  that 
than  always  falls  to  tl 
dragoon. 

Her  resolution  as  t( 
do  was  taken  iu  a  mi 
weakening  admixture  o 
ties  as  to  when  and  h( 
slie  should  want  her  8t 
fore  husband  it.  He 
neither  hurried  nor  un 
to  the  house,  and  mouii 
The  tirst  thing  she  di< 
drink  a  glass  of  water, 
note  to  the  postmastei 
a  chaise  and  four  hon 
Basett  by  daybreak  to 
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towards  London.  She  then  rang  her  bell,  gave 
her  note  to  Peggy  Wright,  the  farmer^s  young- 
est daughter,  who  was  her  constant  attendant, 
and  bade  her  request  that  her  father,  if  in 
the  house,  would  come  to  her  immediately. 
There  was  enough  in  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  a  letter  received,  and  a  note  sent,  to  excite  the 
good  farmer^s  curiosity,  and  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  landlady  as  quickly  as  she  could 
herself  have  wished. 

"  Sit  down.  Farmer  Wright,"  said  Miss 
Compton,  and  the  farmer  seated  himself. 

^*  I  must  leave  Compton  Basett  to-morrow 
rooming.  Farmer  Wright,**"  she  resumed. 
^^  My  niece— -my  great  niece,  I  mean,  Miss 
Willoughby,  has  written  me  a  letter,  which 
determines  me  to  go  to  London  immediately 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  her 
myself."' 

'^  Sure-ly,  Miss  Compton,  you  beanH  goen^ 
to  set  off  all  by  your  own  self  for  Lunnuu  i^^' 
exclaimed  the  farmer. 

^'  Not  if  I  can  manage  before  night  to  get 
a  couple  of  servants  to  attend  me."" 


•fjuiojuug    SI 

with  a  smile 
and  serve  me 
alert  for  the 
you  had  a  ri( 
of  rain?" 

"  That  I  -n 
"  Do  you  bot 
do  it." 

"  Then  go 

inquire   if  her 

Horton'g  yet* 

"  I  need  not 

ton  ;    Will  is  d 

this  very  minute 

"  That  is  forti 

go  away  directly 
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more  likely  he'll  stay  all   night   than  be  off 
in  such  a  hurry."" 

'^  Then,  in  that  case,  have  the  kindness, 
Farmer  Wright,  to  saddle  a  horse,  while  I 
write  a  line  to  the  bank. . . ,  I  want  you  to 
ride  over  to  Silverton  for  me,  to  get  some 
money.** 

''  And  I  'U  do  it,''  replied  her  faithful  as- 
sistant, leaving  the  room. 

Fortunately  for  her  present  convenience, 
Miss  Compton  always  kept  a  deposit  of  about 
one  hundred  pounds  in  the  bank  at  Silverton 
in  case  of  need,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  loans  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  principal  feature  in  her  works 
of  charity,  or  for  any  accidental  contingency. 
Beyond  this,  however,  she  had  no  pecuniary 
transactions  there,  as  her  habitual  secrecy  in 
all  that  concerned  her  money  afiairs  made  it 
desirable  that  her  agent  should  be  more  distant. 
This  fund,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the 
moment,  for,  as  will  be  easily  believed.  Miss 
Compton  had  no  debts. 

VOL.  III.  _  a 
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Fanner  Wrijfljt  fpeedUy  rc-appeared, 
ped  for  his  ride. 

"  You  will  recnre  nJnety-seven  poiui< 
teen  and  two-penee,  Wright,"  said  the  sp 
giving  her  draught, 

"  Would  it  suit  you  best  to  receivo  thi 
Miss  BetsT,  before  you  set  off  ?"  soi 
&nner.  "  It  will  make  no  difference 
know,  ma'am,  if  I  pays  it  a  fortnigtit  t 
hand." 

"  Not  an  hour,  upon  any  account,  Wi 
replied  his  punctilious  landlady.  "  I  will 
written  iDStructioDS  with  you  as  to  n-hs 
are  to  do  with  it,  and  about  nil  my  other 
in  which  you  are  concerned.  And  now 
William  Appleby  to  me." 

This  young  man,  the  nephew  of  her  t 
and  the  ex-footman  of  a  neighboming  fi 
had  been  faTourably  known  to  her  IVot 
childhood;  and  a  very  few  minutes  sutiic 
enrol  liim  as  her  servant,  with  an  uuden 
ing  that  his  livery  was  to  be  ordered  aa 
as  they  reached  London. 

This  done,  Mrs.  Wright  was  nest  d 
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to  attend  her;  and  with  verj  little  waste  of 
time  or  words,  it  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  if  "father^  made  no  objection,  (which 
both  parties  were  pretty  sore  he  would  not,) 
Peggy  should  be  immediately  converted  into 
a  waiting-maid  to  attend  upon  herself  and  Miss 
Willoughby.  This  last  arrangement  produced 
an  effect  very  likely  to  be  destructive  to  all 
Miss  Betsy^s  quiet,  well-laid  plans  for  prepa- 
ration, for  the  news  that  Peggy  was  to  set 
off  next  morning  for  London  very  nearly  turned 
the  heads  of  every  individual  in  the  house. 

The  mother  of  the  family,  however,  so  fiur 
recovered  her  senses  as  to  appear  again  in  Miss 
Compton^s  room  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  but 
with  a  heated  face,  and  every  appearance  of 
having  been  in  great  activity. 

^'  I  ax  your  pardon.  Miss  Betsy,  a  thousand 
times  i^  said  the  good  woman,  wiping  her  face  ; 
*^  but  Peggy^s  things,  you  know.  Miss  Gompton, 
can'^t  be  like  yours,  all  nicely  in  order  in  the 
drawers ;  and  we  must  all  wash  and  iron  too 
before  she  can  be  ready.      But  here  I  am  now 
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to  holp  you,  and  I  can  get  yoni  tronk  ready 
no  time." 

"  1  ehall  take  very  little  with  ni«,  M 
Wright,"  replieil  the  old  lady,  who  seemed 
much  au  fait  of  what  she  was  about  as  if  a 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  ere 
year  of  her  life  ;  "nor  must  Peggy  take  mud 
she  a<lded  gently,  but  with  decision ;  "  a, 
getting  her  things  washed  and  ironed  must 
done  nfter  we  are  gone.  I  shall  let  you  km 
as  soon  as  I  can  where  the  luggage  that  m\ 
follow  us,  sliall  be  addressed  ;  and  instead 
washing  and  ironing,  Mrs.  Wright,  I  wanty 
and  one  of  the  elder  girls  to  assist  me  in  maki 
■a  inventory  of  everything  I  leave  behind  . . 
orders  concerning  which  yon  will  also  receive 
the  post." 

Mis?  Compton,  though  a  very  qniet  tnma 
and  one  whose  regular  habits  gave  little  troul 
was  nevertheless  a  person  of  great  importat 
■t  Compton  Basett;  and  her  commands,  tl 
distinctly  expressed,  were  implicitly  obeyed ; 
that  before  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  far  '■ 
night,  everything  was  arranged  both  for  n 
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and  staying  exactly  as  she  had  determined  they 
should  be. 

It  was  singular  to  see  with  what  onyacillating 
steadiness  this  feeble-looking  old  lady  pursued 
her  purpose ;  no  obstacle  appeared  of  conse- 
quence sufficient  to  draw  aside  a  thought  from 
the  main  object  she  had  in  yiew,  but  was  either 
removed  or  passed  over  by  an  impulse  that 
seemed  as  irresistible  as  the  steam  that  causes 
the  train  to  rush  along  the  rail-road,  making 
the  way  clear,  if  it  does  not  find  it  so. 

At  daybreak  the  Silverton  post-chaise,  with 
four  good  horses  and  two  smart  post-boys,  were 
at  the  door ;  and  within  ten  minutes  afterwards 
all  adieux  had  been  spoken,  all  luggage  stowed, 
and  Miss  Compton,  who  had  never  yet  left  her 
native  county,  was  proceeding  full  gallop  to- 
wards the  metropolis. 

^*As  you  drive,  so  you  will  be  paid,^  said 
William  to  the  boys  as  they  set  off;  and  they 
did  drive  as  boys  so  bargained  with  generally 
do.  Miss  Compton  had  shewn  equal  quickness 
and  good  judgment  in  having  secured  the  Ber^ 
vices  of  this  William,  for  he  had  repeatedly 
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travelled  with  his  late  maeter  and  mistrese  t< 
LooduD,  was  apt,  quick,  and  iatellijjrent ;  ani 
fully  justified  the  expectation  his  new  lady  hat 
formed,  that,  with  carle  blanche  in  the  article  o 
expense,  he  uould  manage  her  journey  as  ex 
peditiously,  and  with  as  little  trouble  to  hereelf 
as  !f  she  had  hecD  attended  with  lialT  a  dozet 
outriders. 

At  Exeter  she  dined,  and  reposed  herself  foi 
a  couple  of  hours,  during  whicli  William  uti 
dertook  to  hire  n  carriage  for  the  journey,  fur 
ulshed  with  a  dickey  behind,  and  all  othe 
convcnienees  ;  an  arrangement  wliich  greatl; 
lessened  the  fatigue  to  all  parties,  and  enable* 
the  active-minded  old  lady  to  proceed  as  far  & 
Salishury  that  night.  Daybreak  again  foam 
her  t»  route  ;  and  by  means  of  \VilliBni''s  con 
ditioual  mode  of  [inyment  to  the  postiliont 
Mies  Comptou  arrived  at  Ibertsou's  Hotel  b; 
two  o'ctoek  in  the  afternoon. 

It  might  he  supposed,  from  the  exertion  use- 
to  reach  the  wide  city  in  which  she  knew  poo 
Agues  stood  alone,  tliat  Jliss  Compton  wou! 
drive  directly  to  ilalf-Moon  Street,  and  mv 
her,    as-  early    as    possible,   from   all    fhrtlit 
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anxiety ;  bat  such  was  not  her  plan  ....  There 
was  something  still  wanting  to  prove  her  re- 
pentance and  her  lore,  before  she  could  present 
herself  before   the  forsaken   Agnes.     All  her 
schemes,  all  her  wishes,  were  explained  to  her 
efficient  aide-de-camp ;  and  while  she  and  the 
wondering  Peggy  reposed  themselves,  he  was 
sent  in  search  of  handsome  private  lodgings, 
which  must  be  such  as  his  master  the  member 
for  Silverton  might  have  approved  for  his  own 
family ....  And   then  he   was  to   proceed  to 
livery-stables  where  he  was  known,  and  hire 
for  her,  by  the  week,  a  carriage  and  horses  fit 
for  ladies  to  use.     Such  were  Miss  Gompton^s 
vague,  but  very  judicious  orders ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  by  the  time  she  had  dined  and  taken 
an  hour^s  nap  upon  the  sofa,  a  very  respectable 
equipage  was  at  the  door  awaiting  her  orders. 
In  and  about  this  the  light  luggage  she  had 
brought  with  her  was  arranged,  and  ten  mi- 
nutes^ drive  brought  her    to    handsome,  airy 
lodgings,   near   the   top    of  Wimpole   Street, 
where  William  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
breathe  himself,   and  where  his  mistress  and 
Peggy,  new  as  they  were  to  the  smoke  and 
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dust,  might  have  as  good  &  chance  of  doing  i 

too  as  in  any  other  street  he  could  think  of. 

Miss  CoDipton  wag  pleased,  greatly  pleaset 
with  her  new  confidant's  promptitude  an 
ability.  The  carriage  pleased  her,  the  horsei 
the  coaehman,  the  house,  the  furniture,  an 
the  ohsetiuious  landlady  too,  all  pleaded  her 
and  she  felt  a  degree  of  happiness  as  she  b* 
her  Peggy  to  make  arrangements  for  the  esp< 
cial  comfort  and  accommodation  of  Agnes,  sue 
as  she  had  never  known  before-  It  cured  a 
fatigue,  it  overpowered  every  feeling  of  stnuig 
Dess  in  her  new  and  most  unwonted  abode,  an 
gave  a  gaiety  to  her  spirits,  and  lightness  t 
her  heart,  that  made  her  look,  as  she  stepp« 
from  room  to  room,  like  one  of  the  little  bcnij 
nant  old  fairies  of  which  we  read  in  Frenc 
fitory  books. 

By  eight  o'clock  ail  her  preparations  wei 
complete,  the  tea-things  placed  on  the  drawinj 
room  table,  Peggy  given  to  understand  thi 
she  was  to  consider  herself  more  as  Miss  Wi 
loughby's  per^uiil  attendant  than  her  ow 
and  the  carriage  again  at  tin;  door  to  com 
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her  to  the  loDged-for  yet  almost  dreaded  meet- 
ing in  Half-Moon  Street. 
,  Agnes  had  written  to  Miss  Compton  on 
Monday,  and  calculated  that  she  might  receive 
an  answer  to  her  letter  on  Thursday  morning. 
But  Thursday  morning  was  past,  and  no  letter 
arrived ;  and  when  about  half-past  eight  on 
that  same  evening  she  heard  a  carriage  stop, 
and  the  knocker  thunder,  the  only  idea  that 
suggested  Itself  was,  that  her  aunt  Barnaby 
was  returned,  and  that  she  should  have  to 
plead  for  a  night^s  lodging  under  her  roof. 

Her  spirits  were  weakened  by  disappoint- 
ment ....  she  had  heard  nothing  from  Chelten- 
ham since  Colonel  ^Huberfs  visit ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  non-arrival  of  any  Devon- 
shire letter,  had  caused  a  degree  of  depression 
to  which  she  very  rarely  gave  way. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  her  ? How  shall 

1  dare  to  meet  her  P^''  she  exclaimed.  ^'  Oh  f 
if  she  keeps  her  word,  what,  what  will  become 
of  me  ?"" 

She  heard  steps  approaching,  and  feeling  con- 
vinced It  was  her  aunt  Barnaby,  attempted  in 
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her  terror  to  open  the  door  that  coramni 
with  tbe  other  room,  but  found  it  lockec 
trembling'  like  a  limited  fawn,  obliged  i 
to  bay,  she  east  her  eyes  towards  the  d 
door,  and  saw  Miss  Compton  gently  and 
ly  entering  by  it. 

*'  Aunt  Betay  .'"  she  cried,  springing  t^ 
her,  and  falling  inToluntarily  npon  her 
"  Oh  !  dear,  dear  aunt  Betsy  !  . . .  .  Is  it 
possible  that  you  are  come  for  me  ?" 

The  poor  old  lady's  high-wrought  e 
almost  failed  her  now ;  and  had  not  i 
etooil  near,  she  would  hardly  have  save 
aelf  fram  falling  on  the  floor  beside  her 

"  Agnes  • poor    child  !"    she     said, 

thought  I  was  too  hard  and  too  cmel  t 
near  you  ?  . . .  .  I  have  been  much  to  blan 
oh  .'  frightfully  to  blame  ! . . . .  Will  yi 
give  me,  dear  one  ?  . , . .  My  poor  palt 
....  You  look  ill,  Agnes,  very,  very 
And  is  it  not  a  fitting  torment  fbr  me 
this  lair  bloodless  cheek  ?  . .. ,  for  did 
hate  you  for  your  ro^  health  i"" 

Agnes   was  indeed   pale;     and  thoB 
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fainting,  was  so  near  it,  that  while  her  aunt  ut- 
tered this  passionate  address,  she  had  no  power 
to  articulate  a  word.  But  she  laid  her  che«k 
on  the  old  lady'^s  hands ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  caressing  and  so  helpless  in  her  attitude 
as  she  did  this,  that  poor  Miss  Compton  was 
entirely  overcome  and  wept  aloud. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  this  first  violent  burst 
of  emotion  passed  away,  than  the  happiness  such 
a  meeting  was  calculated  to  afford  to  both  of 
them,  was  most  keenly  and  delightfully  felt. 
Miss  Compton  looked  at  Agnes,  as  the  blood 
beautifully  tinged  her  delicate  cheek  again, 
with  such  admiration  and  delight,  that  it 
seemed  likely  enough,  notwithstanding  her 
strong  good  sense  on  many  points,  that  she 
might  now  fall  into  another  extreme,  and 
idolize  the  being  she  had  so  harshly  thrust  from 
her ....  while  the  object  of  this  new  and  un- 
hoped-for affection  seemed  to  feel  it  at  her  very 
heart,  and  to  be  cheered  and  warmed  by  it,  like 
a  tender  plant  receiving  the  first  beams  of  the 
morning  sun  after  the  chilling  coldness  of  the 
night. 
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At  leD^h  Mids  Compton  remembered  ti 
she  waa  not  come  there  only  to  look 
A^Qes ;  and  mthdrawing  her  arms,  wh 
Bhe  bad  thrown   arouud    her,   ahe    said  .  . 

*'  Come,  my  own  child this  is  no  roof 

either  of  us.  Have  yoa  much  to  remoT 
le  there  more  than  a  carriage  can  ta 
Agnes  ?" 

"  And  will  you  take  me  with  you  now,  ai 
Betsy  ?"  cried  the  debghted  girl,  springiag 
"  Wfut  but  one  moment,  and  all  I  have  »ball 

ready  ....  it  is  not   much My   books  . 

packed,  and  my  trunk  too ... .  the  maid  i 
help  me." 

"  Ring  tlie  bell  then,  lore,  and  let  i 
servant  take  your  packages  down."  Ay 
obeyed ....  her  trunk ....  aunt  Betsy's  ori 
ual  trunk,  and  the  dear  Empton  book-box,  w 
lodged  on  the  driving-seat  and  the  dickey 
the  carriage  ;  and  ^Villiam  was  just  mount; 
the  stairs  to  say  that  all  was  ready,  w\ 
another  carriage  was  heard  to  stop,  and  anotj 
knocking  resounded  against  the  open  gtrc 
door. 
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"  Oh  !  it  is  auDt  Barnabj  l'^  cried  Agnes  iu 
a  voice  of  terror. 

"Is  it  ?'**  replied  Miss  Compton,  in  the  lively 
tone  of  former  days.  "  I  shall  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  her.'^ 

^'  Can  you  be  in  earnest,  aunt  Betsy  ?^  said 
Agnes,  looking  very  pale. 

"  Perfectly  in  earnest,  my  dear  child,*"  an- 
swered the  old  lady.  "  It  will  be  greatly  more 
satisfactory  that  she  should  be  an  eye-witness 
of  your  departure  with  me,  than  that  you 
should  go  without  giving  her  notice. . . .  Perhaps 
she  would  say  you  had  eloped  and  robbed  the 
premises.**^ 

"  Hush  !  .  .  .  .  ^  cried  Agnes  .  .  .  .  "  she  is 
here  !" 

Mrs.  Bamaby^s  voice,  at  least,  was  already 
with  them.  It  was,  indeed,  the  return  of  this 
lady  which  they  had  heard  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
she  dismissed  her  hackney-coachman  than  she 
began  questioning  the  servant  of  the  house,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  open  door,  expecting  Miss 
Compton  and  her  niece  to  come  down. 

"  What  carriage  is  that  ? . . .   Whose  servant 
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tri  tbat  upou  the  stairs  ? ... .  You  bare  not  bee 
letting  tlie  loiigiiigs,  I  liope  ?"  were  the  fira 
words  of  the  widow, 

"  Oil !  dear  no,  ma'am  I"  replied  the  maid 
"  everything  is  just  as  you  left  it." 

"  Then  who  is  tbat  carriage  waiting  for  r" 

*'  For  a  lady,  ma'am,  who  is  come  to  cal 
un  rour  young  lady." 

"  Mv  young  lady ! . . . .  utinattirBl  hussy  !  . . , 
And  what  fine  fneods  has  she  found  out  here 
1  wonder,  to  visit  her  ? ....  Be  they  who  the; 
will,  they  shall  licar  my  opinion  of  her."  Am 
ivith  these  wordfj,  Mrs.  Bamaby  mounted  th 
last  stair,  and  entered  the  room. 

The  two  unsnufTcd  tallow  candles  which  stooi 
on  the  table  did  not  enahle  her  at  the  first  glanc 
to  recognize  her  aunt,  who  was  wrapped  in 
long  silk  cloak,  much  unlike  any  garment  sh 
had  ever  seen  her  wear ;  but  the  sable  Ugar 
of  Agnes  imuicdiately  caugbt  her  eye,  and  ^ 
stepped  towards  her  with  ber  arm  extendec 
very  mnch  as  if  about  to  box  ber  ears.  Bu 
it  seemed  that  the  action  was  only  inteode 
to  intimate  tlmt  she  was  instantly  to  deport,  foj 
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with  raised  voice  and  rapid  utterance,  she  said, 
^'  How  conies  it,  girl,  that  I  find  you  still  here  P 
. . . .  Begone  !  . . . .  Never  will  I  pass  another 
night  under  the  same  roof  with  one  who  could 
so  basel J  desert  a  benefactress  in  distress  ! . . . . 
And  who  may  this  be  that  jou  have  got  to 
come  and  make  merry  with  you,  while  I . . .  . 
nnd  for  your  expenses  too. . .  .Whoever  it  is, 
they  had  better  shew  no  kindness  to  you, .... 
or  they  will  be  sure  to  repent  of  it.^^ 

Mrs.  Bamaby  then  turned  suddenly  round 
to  reconnoitre  the  unknown  visiter.  ^'  Do  you 
not  know  me,  Mrs.  Barnaby  ?^  said  Miss 
Compton  demurely. 

^*  My  aunt  Betsy ! Good  Ood  !  ma^am, 

what  brought  you  here  ?^ 

'^I  came  to  take  this  troublesome  girl  off 
your  hands,  Mrs.  Bamaby :  is  not  that  kind 
of  me  ?"" 

''That's  the  plan,  is  it  ?""  retorted  the 
widow  bitterly.  ''Now  I  understand  it  all. 
Instead  of  coming  to  comfort  me  in  my  misery, 
she  was  employing  herself  in  coaxing  another 
aunt  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  herself  to  her  con- 
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venienc«.  Take  her;  Uid  when  yoa  are  si 
and  sorry,  nhe  will  turn  her  back  upon  jod, 
8h«  has  doDe  upoii  me  !" 

*'  Oh  !  do  not  speak  so  cruelly,  aunt  Bi 
naby  1"  cried  Agnea,  greatly  shocked  at  harii 
her  conduct  thos  desorilnHl  to  oue  whose  lo 
she  80  ardeutly  wished  to  gain. . , .  '*  Tell  d 
aunt  Couipton  what  it  was  you  asked  of  n 
and  let  her  judge  between  ns." 

"  Shut  the  door,  Agnes !.,,,"  said  Miw  Coin 
ton  Eternly ;  and  then,  re-aeating  herself,  si 
addressed  Mrs.  Barnaby  with  an  air  of  mu< 
anxiety  and  interest :  "  Niece  Martha,  i  mu 
indeed  beg  of  you  to  tell  nie  in  what  mann 
this  young  girl  has  conducted  herself  since  s 
has  been  with  you,  for,  I  can  assure  you,  n>u< 
depends  apon  the  opinion  I  shall  now  form 
ber.  I  have  no  longer  any  reasou  to  conoe 
from  yon  that  my  circumstances  are  coneidt 
ably  more  affluent  than  anybody  but  mye< 
luid  my  man  of  business  is  aware  of. . . .  Near 
forty  years  of  strict  economy,  niece  Marti 
hare  enabled  me  to  realize  a  very  respectal 
litUt  fortune.     It  was  I,  and  not  my  tenai 
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who  purchased  your  poor  father^s  moiety  of 
Compton  Basett ;  and  as  I  have  scarcely  ever 
touched  the  rents,  a  little  study  of  the  theory 
of  interest  and  compound  interest  will  prevent 
your  being  surprised,  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
present  income  is  fifteen  hundred  per  annum, 
clear  of  all  outgoings  whatever."" 

"  Is  it  possible  !^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bamaby, 
with  an  accent  and  a  look  of  reverence,  which 
very  nearly  destroyed  the  gravity  of  her  old 
aunt. 

'*  Yes,  Mrs.  Bamaby,'^  she  resumed,  "  such 
is  my  income.  With  less  than  this,  a  gentle- 
woman  of  a  good  old  family,  desirous  of  bring- 
ing forward  a  niece  into  the  world  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  her  credit,  could  not  venture 
to  take  her  place  in  society ;  and  I  have  there- 
fore waited  till  my  increasing  revenues  should 
amount  to  this  sum  before  I  declared  my 
intentions,  and  proclaimed  my  heiress.  Such 
being  the  case,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that 
I  should  be  anxious  to  ascertain  which  of  my 
two  nieces  best  deserves  my  favour.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  myself  with  both. . . .  Let  that 
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be  clearly  understood The  doing  bo  woiiI<i 

entirely  defeat  my  object,  which  is  to  learc 
one  representative  of  the  Compton  Basett 
tiiinily  n-ith  a  fortune  sufficient  to  restore  iu 
form  or  respectability." 

"  And  everybody  must  admire  such  an  inten- 
tion," replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  in  an  accent  ol 
inexpressible  gentleness  ;  ''  and  I,  for  one,  mosi 
truly  hope,  that  whoever  you  decide  to  lean 
it  to,  may  deserve  such  generosity,  and  have 
jfrateful  heart  to  requite  it  with." 

"  That  is  just  wliat  I  should  wish  to  find, 
returned  the  spiuster ;  "  and  betbre  you  caim 
in,  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  Agncj 
Willoughby  should  be  the  person ;  but  I  con 
fess,  Mrs.  BarDaby,  that  what  you  have  sait 
niarine  me,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obligee 
if  you  ivill  immediately  let  me  know  wha' 
Agnus  has  done  to  merit  the  accusation  s 
having  deserted  her  bme/aclrest  P" 

'*  It  is  but  too   easy  to  answer  that, 
Compton,"    replied    the   widow,    *'  ami 
sorry  to  speak  against  n>y  own  dster's  cl 
....  bnt  truth  is  truth,  and  since  you  comi 
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me  to  tell  you  what  I  meant  when  I  said  she 
had  deserted  me,  I  will. ...  I  have  been  arrest- 
ed, aunt  Compton,  and  that  for  no  reason  on 
the  earth  but  because  I  was  tempted  to  stay 
three  or  four  days  longer  in  London  than  I 
intended.  Of  course,  I  meant  to  go  back  to 
that  paltry  place,  Cheltenham,  and  pay  every 
farthing  I  owed  there,  the  proof  of  which  is 
that  I  have  paid  every  farthing,  though  it  would 
have  served  them  right  to  have  kept  them  a 
year  out  of  their  money,  instead  of  a  month ; 
....  but  that  ^8  neither  here  nor  there  .... 
though  there  was  no  danger  of  my  staying  in 
prison,  I  was  there  for  three  days,  and  Agnes 
could  not  tell  but  I  might  have  been  there 
for  ever ; . . . .  yet,  when  I  wrote  her  a  most 
affectionate  letter,  begging  her  only  to  call 
upon  me  in  my  miserable  solitude,  she  an- 
swered my  petition,  which  might  have  moved 
a  heart  of  stone,  with  a  flat  refusal. ...  Ask 
her  if  she  can  deny  this  ?^ 

**  What  say  you,  Agnes  ?  ....  Is  this  so  ?^ 
said  the  old  lady,  turning  to  the  party  accused. 

^*  Aunt  Betsy  !^  . . . .  said  Agnes,  and  then 
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stopped,  as   if  unwilling,  for   some    reason  or 

other,  to  say  more. 

"  Yes  or  no  ?"  demauded  Mrs.  BamabTi 
vehemently.  "  Did  you  refuse  to  come  to  me, 
ot  not  f" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Agnes. 
"  1  hope  you  are  satisfied,  aunt  Comptun  ?" 
cried  the  widow  trtiuuphantly. ..."  By  her  own 
confession,  you  perceive  that  I  have  told  you 
nothing  hut  the  truth." 

Agnes  said  notlung  in  reply  to  this,  bnt 
loosening  the  strings  of  a  silk  bag  which  hunj 
upon  her  arm,  she  took  from  it  a  small  packet, 
and  placed  it  in  the  handti  of  Misd  Compton 
"  What  have  we  got  here  ?"  said  the  spinstei 
sharply. ..."  What  do  you  give  me  this  for 
'  child?" 

"  I  B-iah  you  to  read  what  is  there,  if  yoi 
please,  aunt,"  said  Agues.  Miss  Compton  lait 
it  on  the  table  before  her,  while  she  sough 
for  her  spectacles  and  adjusted  them  on  he 
nose  ;  bnt,  while  doing  this,  she  kept  her  ey« 
keenly  iixed  upon  the  little  packet,  and  m 
without  reosuii,  for,  had  she  turned  from  it  A 
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a  single  instant,  Mrs.  Barnaby,  who  shrewdly 
suspected  its  contents,  would  infallibly  have 
taken  possession  of  it. 

^^  My  coachman  and  horses  will  get  tired  of 
all  this,  I  think,^^  said  Miss  Compton ;  *^  how- 
ever, as  you  say,  niece  Martha,  truth  is  truth, 
and  must  be  sought  after,  even  if  it  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well. . .  .  This  is  a  letter,  and 
directed  to  you.  Miss  Agnes ;  . . . .  and  this  is 
the  back  of  another,  with  some  young-lady-like 
scrawling  upon  it. .  . .  Which  am  I  to  read 
first,  pray  ?"" 

*^  The  letter,  aunt  Betsy ,^  replied  Agnes. 

^^  So  be  it,^  said  the  spinster  with  an  air  of 
great  indifference;  and  drawing  one  of  the 
candles  towards  her,  and  carefully  snuffing  it, 
she  began  clearly  and  deliberately  reading  aloud 
the  letter  already  given,  in  which  Mrs.  Bamaby 
desired  the  presence  of  Agnes,  and  gave  her  in- 
structions for  her  finding  her  way  to  the  Fleet 
Prison.  Having  finished  this,  she  replaced  it 
quietly  in  its  cover  without  saying  a  word,  or 
even  raising  her  eyes  towards  either  of  her  com- 
panions ;  and  taking  the  other  paper,  containing 
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Agneas  rensons  for  non-compliance,  read  t 
througli  likewise,  exactly  in  the  eame  disti 
tone,  and  replaced,  it  with  an  equal  absenn 
all  commentary,  in  the  cover.  Slie  then  n 
and  walking  close  np  to  her  elder  niece,  v 
proffered  not  a  word,  looking  in  her  face  wit 
smile  that  mnst  hare  been  infinitely  more  [ 
Toking  than  the  most  violent  indignation,  k 
"  Niece  Martha  !  , . . .  the  last  time  I  saw  y 
if  I  remember  rightly,  you  offered  me  some 
yonr  old  clothes ;  but  now  you  offer  me  no 
which  I  consider  as  the  more  unkind,  becav 
if  you  dressed  as  smart  as  yon  are  now  wl 
in  prison,  you  must  most  certainly  wear  vi 
fine  things  when  you  are  free ....  And  so, 
you  are  no  longer  the  kind  niece  you  need 
be,  I  don't  think  I  sliall  come  to  see  yon  a 
more.  As  for  this  young  lady  here,  it  appe; 
to  mc  that  you  have  not  been  severe  enoo 
with  her,  Mrs.  Bamaby ....  I  'II  see  if  I  ca 
teach  her  to  behave  better  ....  In  prison  or  < 
of  prison  ....  if  I  bid  her  come,  we  shall  ae< 
the  dare  look  about  her  for  such  plausible  t 
eons  for  rcfufjing  as  ehe  has  given  you.     I£  j 
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does,  I  '11  certainly  send  her  back  to  you,  Mrs. 
Barnaby.     Ring  the  bell,  naughty  Agnes  !'' 

The  maid  seemed  to  have  been  very  near  the 
door,  for  it  instantly  opened.  "  Tell  my  ser- 
vants that  I  am  coming,'*'  said  the  whimsical 
spinster,  enacting  the  fine  lady  with  excellent 
effect ;  and  making  a  low,  slow,  and  most  cere- 
monious courtesy  to  the  irritated,  but  perfectly 
overpowered  Mrs.  Barnaby,  she  made  a  sign  to 
Agnes  to  precede  her  to  the  carriage,  and  left 
the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

"  Is  it  posiiible !"  cried  Agnes,  the  momen 
that  the  door  of  the  (^aTriag?  was  closed  upoi 
them,  *'is  it  possible  that  I  am  really  uude 
your  protection,  and  going  to  your  home,  aun 
BeUy  P" 

"  To  my  temporary  home,  dear  child,  yoi 
are  certainly  going,'"  said  the  old  lady,  takinj 
her  hand  ;  '"  hut  I  hope  soon  to  have  one  mor 
comfortable  for  you,  my  Agnes  !" 

"  Where  I  shall  find  the  bower  and  th 
bees  ?     Is  it  not  so,  aunt  P" 

"  Not  exactly ....  at  least  not  at  presen 
....  But  tell  me,  Agnes,  don't  you  think  I  wa. 
very  gentle  and  civil  to  Mrs.  Baniahy  ?" 

"  It  was  certainly  very  wise  not  to  reproaci 
beri  poor  woman,  more  directly  ....  Bat>  (^ 
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dearest  aunt  Betsy,  how  well  you  know  her ! 
....  If  you  had  studied  for  a  twelyemonth  to 
find  out  how  you  might  best  have  tormented 
her,  you  could  have  discovered  no  method  so 
effectual  as  the  making  her  first  believe  that 
you  had  a  great  fortune,  and  then  that  her  own 
conduct  had  robbed  her  of  your  favour.  Poor 
aunt  Bamaby ! ....  I  cannot  help  pitying  her  P 

^*  You  are  tender-l^rted,  my  dear, ....  and 
a  flatterer  too  ....  You  give  me  credit,  I  assure 
you,  for  a  vast  deal  more  cleverness  than  I 
possess :  excepting  on  the  subject  of  the  old 
clothes  which  she  offered  me  when  we  met  in 
the  cottage  of  dame  Sims,  I  attempted  no  jest- 
ings  with  her ....  But  tell  me,  Agnes,  have 
you  not  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  tyranny 
and  vulgar  ignorance  of  this  detestable  wo- 
man ?  Has  she  not  almost  broken  your  young 
heart?'' 

*'  I  have  not  been  very  happy  with  her,  aunt 
Betsy,''  replied  Agnes  gently  ;....'*  but  she 
speaks  only  truth  when  she  says  I  have  lived 
at  her  cost,  and  this  ought  to  close  my  lips 
against  speaking  more  against  her  than  may  be 
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necessair   to  clecir  my  own   conduct  in   tout 

eyea." 

Perliaps  the  old  lady  vras  a  little  disappointMl 
at  finding  that  she  was  to  have  no  good  stones 
conoemiiig  the  absurdities  of  the  apothecaT7''d 
high-flying  iridow,  as  she  called  her ;  bat,  de- 
spite all  the  oddities  of  Miss  Compton,  then 
was  ()uite  enough  of  the  innate  feeling  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman witliin  her  to  make  her  value  Agnes 
the  more  for  her  promised  forbearance.  She 
threw  her  arm  round  her,  and  pressing  her  to 
her  bosom,  said, — 

"  Let  this  feeling  of  Christian  gentleness  be 
extended  to  me  also,  Agnes,  ■ . , .  for  I  have 
great  need  of  it.  This  Martha  Wiaett  the 
second,  poor  soul,  was  the  lirst-hom  of  her 
mother,  and  seems  to  have  taken  as  her  birth- 
right ali  the  qnahties,  bodily  and  mental,  of  her 

vulgar  and  illiterate  dam But  I  have  no 

such  excuse,  my  child,  for  tlie  obstinate  pre- 
judice with  which  my  lieart  has  been  filled,  and 
my  judgment  absolutely  confounded.  All  yon 
have  suffered  with  this  woman,  Agnes,  ought, 
in  truth,  to  bo  laid  to  my  charge  ....  I  knew 
wliat  she  was,  and  yet  1  suffered  yoa , . .  ,  Let  n 
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try  to  forget  it ;  and  only  remember,  if  you 
can,. that  I  tamed  away  from  you  for  no  other 
reason  upon  earth  than  becanse  I  feared  yon 
were  not ....  exactly  what  I  now  find  you. 
But  here  we  are  at  home.  How  greatly  must 
you  want  the  healing  feeling  that  home  should 
bring  !  Poor  dear !  • . . .  When  hare  you  ever 
felt  it  ?"" 

^^  At  Empton,  aunt  1^  answered  Agnes  eager- 
ly; and  eyen  though  the  carriage  door  was 
open,  and  the  step  let  down,  she  added,  *^  The 
only  home  I  ever  loyed  I  owed  to  you.^^ 

Hastily  as  this  word  was  said,  it  stmk  with 
very  healing  effect  into  the  heart  of  the  self- 
reproaching  old  lady  ....  it  was  answered  by  a 
cordial  *^  Ood  bless  you  !'^  and  hand  in  hand  the 
very  happy  pair  walked  up  the  staircase  to-« 
gether.  The  accomplished  William  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  thrown  open  the  door  of  aunt 
Betsy^s  handsome  drawing-room ;  and  no  apart- 
ment could  offer  an  aspect  of  more  comfort. 
The  eyening  had  all  the  chilliness  of  September 
when  its  sun  is  gone ;  and  the  small  bright  fire, 
with  a  sofa  placed  cosily  near  it,  looked  cheerily. 
Wax-lights  on  the  chinmey  and  teartable,  gave 
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light  sufficient  to  shew  a  large,  exeeedin 
well-iittcd  up  room ;  aad  a  pretty  yoaug  ' 
man,  neatly  dressed,  came  forward  to  offer 
aervicee  in  the  removal  of  cloaks  and  shawle. 
Agnea  looked  round  the  room,  and  t 
turned  to  her  aunt,  as  if  tacitly  demasdisg 
explanation  of  what  slie  saw.  ^iien  Comp 
smiled,  and  answered  the  appeal  by  sa\-i 
"  Did  you  expect,  dearest,  that  I  should 
able  to  bring  my  farm-house  and  my  bees  n 

"  No,  aunt  Ciimpton,"  replied  Agnea,  T 
gT&vf\y,  "  I  did  wot  expect  that ;  . , .  .  but .  ■ 

"  Annt  Betsy — you  must  always  call  me  ai 
Betsy,  Agnes.  That  was  the  appellation  t] 
your  dear  voice  uttered  so  joyously  when  I  > 
tered  the  dark  den  in  which  I  found  yog,  a 
I  shall  never  like  any  other  as  well ....  I 
don't  be  frightened  because  I  have  soinewl 
changed  my  mode  of  living,  my  dear  child, 
will  not  invite  you  to  ramble  through  I 
streets  of  London,  in  order  to  visit  me  wbei 
am  in  piiaon  for  debt.  I  know  what  my  mei 
are,  Agnes — few  ladies  better— and  I  wtU  oei 
«zceed  them." 
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This  was  said  very  gravely,  and  the  assiiraiiee 
was  by  no  means  unimportant  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  young  heiress.  The  scenes  she  had  re- 
cently passed  through  would  have  reconciled 
her  to  a  farm-house,  a  cottage,  a  hut ;  so  that 
the  air  of  heaven  blew  untainted  round  it,  and 
no  livery-stable  keepers,  or  bailifTs  followers, 
could  find  entrance  there.  But  Miss  Compton^s 
words  and  manner  set  her  heart  at  rest  on  that 
score,  though  they  could  not  remove  her  asto- 
nishment, the  involuntary  expression  of  which, 
on  her  beautiful  face,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable to  the  novel-read  aunt  Betsy.  It 
was  just  as  it  should  be  ... .  beauty,  goodness, 
misery,  ill-usage,  and  all;  and  she  felt  most 
happily  convinced  that,  if  there  were  but  a  lover 
in  the  ease,  and  such  a  one  as,  despite  all  ob- 
stacles, she  could  approve,  she  should  to  her 
dying  day  have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that 
the  moment  which  she  had  chosen  for  ceasing 
to  accumulate,  and  beginning  to  spend,  was  the 
very  best  possible. 

And  this  lover  in  the  clouds ....  Would 
Agnes  open  her  heart  to  her  on  such  a  subject  ? 
....  Had  she  any  right  to  hope  it  ?  . .  • .  Not 
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yet,  certainly  not  yet,  thought  Mies  CompttH 
as,  the  services  of  William  over,  and  the  tea 
things  removed,  they  drew  nearer  the  fire ;  an* 
she  fined  her  eyes  anew  on  the  beautiful  fiic 
she  so  greatly  loved  to  contemplate,  partly  be 
cause  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  partly  because  shi 
could  not  trace  in  it  the  slightest  rejsemblauci 
to  any  member  of  the  Wisett  race. 

Bnt  soft  and  peaceful  as  was  now  the  ex 
pressioD  of  that  face,  there  might  occasionally 
be  seen  by  an  accurate  observer  that  indescrib- 
able look  of  thoughtful uess  in  the  eyes  whicl 
never  oriaes  till  the  mind  has  been  awakened 
upon  some  subject  or  other,  to  emotions  of  deep 
interest.  Miss  Compton  was  a  very  accorati 
observer,  and  saw,  as  plainly  as  Lavatcr  himsel 
could  have  done,  that  Agues  had  learned  tc 
feel. 

The  romantic  old  lady  would  have  given 
her  right  Land  to  possess  her  confidence,  bat 
she  was  determined  not  to  ask  for  it. 

"  Do  you  tliiuk  we  shall  be  happy  together 
Agnes  ?"  said  she,  in  a  voice  whicht  when  iti 
cheerful  tone  was  not  exaggerated  into  th< 
ironical  levity  in  nhich  she  sometimes  indulged. 
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was  singolarly  pleasing.  *^  Do  yon  think  that 
you  shall  like  to  be  my  darling  P^ 

*^  Yes,  I  do,^  replied  Agnes,  with  the  sadden 
blontness  of  sincerity ;  ^^  but  I  think  I  shall 
plague  you  sometimes,  aunt  Betsy /^ 

*^  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  that 
already,  have  you  ?^  returned  Miss  Compton, 
delighted  at  the  playful  tone  in  which  she 
spoke ;  *^  then,  in  that  case,  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  too,  and  contriye  to  make  a  pleasure 
of  what  you  call  a  plague.  How  do  you  mean 
to  begin,  Agnes  ?  . . . .  What  will  you  do  first  ? 
....  Will  you  cry  for  the  moon  ?'^ 

"  Will  you  try  to  get  it  for  me  if  I  do, 
aunt  Betsy  ?^  said  Agnes,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  I  will ....  that  is,  if  you  will  let  me 
know  what  sort  of  moon  it  is,  and  to  what  part 
of  the  heavens  I  must  turn  to  find  it.  Jupiter, 
you  know,  has ....'' 

^'  Oh !  my  moon  is  the  highest  and  brightest 
of  them  all ! ...  ."^  said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh  ; 
and,  after  remaining  silent  for  a  moment,  she 
added, . . . .  "  Aunt  Betsy,  may  I  tell  you  every- 
thing that  has  happened  to  me  P^^ 

^*  If  you  love  me  well  enough  to  do  this,  my 
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child,^  said  the  delighted  old  lady,  while, 
neyertheless,  a  tear  glistened  in  her  dear 
black  eye,  —  "if  you  love  me  well  enough,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  not  given  np  my  bees 
and  my  flowers  for  nothing.*^ 

Agnes  drew  nearer,  and,  after  a  moment^s 
hesitation,  began. 

^^  I  believe  that  all  young  ladies^  histories 
have  something  about  a  gentleman  in  them,  and 
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so  has  mine  . . .  .^ 

"  A  young  gentleman,  I  hope,  Agnes  ?""  in- 
terrupted the  aunt,  with  a  smile. 

Agnes  coloured  a  little,  but  replied,  "  He  is 
not  so  very  young,  aunt  Betsy,  as  to  make  his 
youth  his  most  remarkable  quality.^ 

"  Very  well,  that  is  all  quite  right ;  he  ooght 
to  be  older  than  you,  my  dear. .  • .  Go  on.*" 

"  When  I  was  at  Clifton,  aunt  Betsy,  I  wai 
often  in  company  with  Colonel  Hnbert . . .  .^ 

"  A  colonel  ?  . . . .  That  sounds  veiy  respect- 
able  ;  he  was  the  &ther,  I  suppose,  of  thi 
gentleman  ?^ 

"  No,  indeed,^  replied  Agnes,  with  aooM 
vexation ;  "  he  is  himself  the  only  gentlemaa 
that  I  have  anything  to  say  about,  •  • .  •  and  liii 
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sister  says  that  he   will   be  a  general    next 
month.** 

**  Indeed ! ....  A  general  ?  . . . .  General  Hu^ 
bert ! ....  a  very  eligible  acquaintance,  I  have 
no  doubt. ...  I  should  hardly  have  hoped  you 
could  have  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with 
such  among  the  friends  of  your  aunt  Bamaby.*" 

''  An  eligible  acquaintance  !  . . . .  Oh !  aunt, 
you  don^t  understand  me  at  all !  ... .  But  I 
will  tell  you  everything.  Colonel  Hubert  is 
....  I  can\  describe  him. ...  I  hope  you  will 
see  him,  aunt  Betsy,  and  then  you  will  not 
wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  should  have  thought 
him,  from  the  very  first  moment  I  saw  him, 
the  only  person  in  the  world  ....'*' 

Agnes  stopped  short ;  but  Miss  Compton 
seemed  to  think  she  had  finished  her  phrase 
very  properly. 

"  And  what  did  he  think  of  you,  my  dear  ? 
....  this  young  colonel  P** 

'*  Colonel  Hubert  never  said  anything  about 
it  at  Cliflon,''  replied  Agnes,  blushing ;  "  but 
yet  I  thought — I  hoped  he  liked  me,  though 
I  knew  it  did  not  signify  whether  he  did  or 
not,  for  he   is  one    of   a  very  distinguished 
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family, ....  who  could  never,  1  imagined,  1 
Beriously  of  any  one  living  nith  ....  witli 
aunt  Bamaby.  But  at  Chelteoham  I  be< 
acquainted  witU  hie  aunt.  Lady  Eliz: 
Nome,  and  his  siater,  Lady  StepheusoD, 
they  were  very,  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  wl 
came  to  London  with  my  aunt  Baroaliy  id 
wild  manner,  they  were  very  anxioua  : 
me,  and  made  me  promise  to  »mte  to  then 
But  before  I  thought  they  could  know  any 
about  her  being  taken  to  prison  ....  the 
day  indeed  that  she  went  there,  in  the  eve 
wliile  I  waa  silting  in  that  dismal  room 
at  you  found  me  to-night ....  Colonel  H 
....  Oh  !  aunt  Betsy  ....  the  dght  of 
did  not  BUipriee  me  moT«  ....  Cokod  Hi 
walked  in." 

"  That  was  hardly  right,  though,  Agtu 
he  knew  you  were  alone." 

"  He   brought    a   letter  from  his  aont 
aster,  most  kindly  asking  me  to  take  sli 

with  them  immediately  : .  and  I  am 

sure  that  when  he  came  he  had  no  intentil 

speiakiiig  of  an^'thing  bul  that But  ] 

liere  I  looked  lery  miserable,  and  hts  j 
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» 

heart  could  not  bear  it,  so  he  told  me  that 
he  loyed  me,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.^ 

*'  It  was  generous  of  him  at  such  a  dreadful 
moment,^  said  the  spinster,  her  eyes  again 
twinkling  through  tears. . .  .**  And  how  did  you 
answer  him,  my  love  ?^ 

''  I  told  him,^  replied  Agnes,  trembling  and 
turning  pale  as  she  spoke,  ^*  I  told  him  that 
I  could  never  be  his  wife  !^^ 

"  Why,  ray  dear,  I  thought  you  said,"^ .... 
cried  the  old  lady,  looking  much  disappointed, 
....  '^  I  thought  you  said  you  admired  him  of 
all  things,  and  I  am  sure  he  seems  to  have 
deserved  it ;  but  I  suppose  you  thought  he  was 
too  old  for  you  ?'' 

^'  No  !  no  !  no  !^^  replied  Agnes  vehemently 
. . . .  '^  He  is  young  enough  for  me  to  love  him, 
oh  !  so  dearly ! ....  It  was  because  I  could  not 
bear  that  he  should  marry  so  beneath  himself 
....  it  was  because  I  thought  his  aunt  and 
sister  would  resent  it . .  ^  .^ 

**  Humph  ! . . . .  That  was  very  generous  on 
your  part  too ;  but  I  suppose  he  knows  best. . . . 
And  what  did  he  say  then,  Agnes  ?^^ 

''  Oh  !  aunt  Betsy ! he  said  exactly  as 
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jon  did ....  be  Bud  that  he  waa  too  old 
me  to  love  him ;  ....""  and,  remembering 
Bgony  of  that  moment,  she  lud  her  face 
her  bands  and  wept. 

Miss  Compton  looked  at  her  with  pity 
eyes  ;  and,  after  a  moment,  said,  "  And 
yon  parted,  Agnes  ?" 

"  Yes !"  she  replied,  removing  her  hai 
"  It  was  almost  so,  and  yet  not  quite. . 
conid  not  tell  him,  yon  know,  how  dearly,  1 
very  dearly  I  loved  him ! . . . .  that  waa  im| 
sible  ! . . . .  bat  I  said  something  ahoat  his  ta 

and  his  atut ;  and  then oh  !  I  shall  n( 

forget  bim  i . . . .  something  like  hope  ....  pi 
do  not  think  me  vain,  aunt  Betsy, — bat  it 
hope  that  shot  into  his  eye  agun,  and  chan 
the  whole  expression  of  his  &oe ; . . .  .  yet 
said  no  more  about  his  love,  and  <mly  »a 
me  to  promise  never  to  leave  the  shelter 
that  roof  till  I  beard  from  his  aoot  again 
And  I  did  promise  bim. . . .  Bnt  could  I  kee] 

aoat  F It  woold  have  baeo  obeying  hin 

words,  and  not  in  ainrit.  . . .  And  bow  ] 
coming  to  my  reason  fbr  tailing  jm  all 
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80  very  soon. . . .  What  shall   I  say  to  them 
now  ?     How  shall  I  write  to  them  ?^ 

It  seemed  that  Miss  Compton  did  not  find 
this  a  very  easy  question  to  answer,  for  she 
took  many  minntes  to  consider  of  it.  At 
length  she  said , ....  '^  As  to  setting  right  the 
love  part  of  the  afiair,  you  need  not  alarm 
yonrself,  my  dear ....  there  will  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  that.  .  .  .  K  you  know  your  own 
mmd,  and  reaUy  are  in  love  with  a  general, 
instead  of  an  ensign,  I  don'^t  see  why  you 
should  be  contradicted,  though  it  is  a  little 
out  of  the  conmion  way.  . . .  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  is  the  only  point  upon  which 
I  could  have  been  very  strict  with  you. . . . 
But  there  is  another  thing,  Agnes,  in  which 
you  must  please  to  let  me  have  my  own  way 
.  .  .  .Will  you  promise  me  ?" 

^'  How  can  there  be  any  way  but  yours  in 
what  concerns  me,  dear  aunt  Betsy  ?^ 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear !  ....  I  will  not  be  a 
tyrant ....  at  least  not  a  very  cruel  tyrant ; 
but  my  happiness  will  be  injured  for  the  rest 
of  my  life,  Agnes,  if  the   next  time  you  see 
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^*  It  shall  not  be  the  poor  dependant  of  any- 
body that  this  noble-hearted  Colonel  Hubert 
shall  come  to  woo.  Love  him  as  much  aa 
yon  will,  the  world  may  say,  and  his  fiunily 
may  think  too,  that  his  rank  and  station  led 
yoQ  to  accept  him.  I  will  save  you  both 
from  this  danger.  Colonel  Hnbert  shall  not 
try  his  chance  with  you  again  till  yon  are  the 
independent  possessor  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
aryear.'  When  I  die,  Agnes,  if  you  behave 
well  in  the  interim,  I  will  bequeath  my  bees  to 
you,  and  all  the  furniture  of  my  two  pretty 
rooms  at  Comptcm  Basett,  as  well  as  all  the 
reserved  rents  in  the  shape  of  allowances,  coals, 
wood,  attendance,  and  the  like,  which  will  be 
mine  while  I  live.  This,  my  dear,  shall  come 
to  you  in  the  way  of  legacy,  in  case  I  continue 
to  be  pleased  with  your  behaviour ;  but  th^re 
is  no  way  for  me  to  atone  for  the  injury  I 
have  done  to  the  representative  of  my  fiunily 
by  suffering  her  to  remain  six  months  with 
Mrs.  Bamaby,  but  making  her  at  once  the  inde- 
pendent possessor  of  the  Compton  property.^ 

**  My  dear,  dear  aunt  r  said  Agnes,  most 
unfeignedly    distressed,    ^*  there   can    be    no 
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occasion  at  this  moment  to  talk  of  your  doinj^ 
what,  in  my  poor  judgment,  would  be  so  veiy 
wrong. . . .  Should  I  be  so  Imppy  nn  to  make 
Colonel  Hubert  known  to  you,  I  would  trnst 
to  him  to  discuss  such  subjects. . . .  Oh  !  what 
delight,  aunt  Betsy,  for  you  to  have  such  a 
man  for  your  fiiertd  !  .  .  .  .  and  all  owing 
to  me !" 

There  waa  something  so  iageiiuou9,  90  young, 
so  unquestionably  sincere  111  this  burst  of  feeliug, 
that  the  old  lady  was  greatly  touched  by  it. 
"  You  are  a  sweet  creature,  Agnes,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  quite  right  in  telling  me  not  to 
discuss  any  matters  of  business  with  you.  ...  I 
shall  touch  on  no  such  subjects  again,  for  I  ee« 
they  are  totally  beyond  your  comprehensioB. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  have  my  way  about  not 
introducing  myself  to  Colonel  Hubert's  family, 
or  liimself  either,  in  lodgings.  \Vrite  to  yoor 
kind  friends,  my  dear  ;  tell  them  that  your  old 
aunt  Comptou  has  left  her  retirement  to  take 
care  of  you,  and  tell  them  nlao  that  she  feela 
as  she  ought  to  do. . . .  But,  no  ;  you  write  yoof  ■ 
own   feelings,    and  I  will  write  mine.  . . ,  Biit^ 
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this  must  be  to-morrow,  Agnes ; ....  it  is  past 
twelve  o^clock,  love.  See  !  that  gay  thing  on 
the  chimney-piece  attests  it. ...  I  must  shew 
you  to  your  room,  my  guest ;  hereafter  I  shall 
be  yours,  perhaps.'' 

Peggy  being  summoned,  the  two  ladies  were 
lighted  to  the  rooms  above.  • . .  These  were  in 
a  style  of  great  comfort,  and  even  elegance; 
but  one  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  other, 
and  furnished  with  a  dressing-room,  it  was  in 
this  that  Agnes  found  her  trunk  and  book-box  ; 
and  it  was  here  that,  after  seeing  that  her  fire 
burned  brightly,  and  that  Peggy  was  standing 
ready  to  assist  in  undressing  her,  the  happy 
Miss  Compton  embraced,  blessed,  and  left  her 
to  repose. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  Agnes 
would  believe  that  anything  like  sleep  could 
visit  her  eyes  that  night.  What  a  change, 
what  an  almost  incredible  transition,  had  she 
passed  through  since  her  last  sleep  !  It  was 
more  like  the  operation  of  a  magician's  wand 
than  the  consequence  of  human  events.  From 
being  a  reprobated  outcast,  banished  from  the 
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mof  that  dielteied  her,  she  had  become  the  e 
olgect  of  k>Te  and  care  to  one  who  seemed 
ban  it  in  her  power  to  make  life  a  patat 
to  her.  How  many  bUsBfdl  viaioiia  floa 
through  her  brain  before  aQ  blended  toget 
in  one  general  consdooeneBS  of  happjr  secnr 
that  at  last  laUed  her  to  delicione  sleep  !  I 
was  hardly  1«8  sensible  than  her  somew 
{sond  annt  of  the  pleasure  which  a  rennion  v 
her  Cheltenham  friends,  under  circnmstani 
m>  dianged,  wonld  bring  i  and  her  dreams  « 
of  receiTing  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris  and 
nieoe  in  a  beantiin]  palace  on  the  shores  c 
lovely  lake,  iHiile  Colonel  Hubert  stood  smil 
by  to  watdi  the  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


▲ONES  APPEARS   LIKELY  TO   PROFIT   BT  THE  CHANGE  OF 

AUNTS. 


The  first  waking  under  the  consciousness  of 
new,  and  not  yet  familiar  happiness,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  delightful  sensations  of  which  we 
are  susceptible.  Agnes  had  closed  her  eyes  late, 
and  it  was  late  when  she  opened  them,  for  Peggy 
had  abready  drawn  her  window  curtains  ;  and  the 
gay  hangings  and  large  looking-glasses  of  the 
apartment  met  her  eyes  at  the  first  glance  with 
such  brilliant  effect,  that  she  fancied  for  an  in- 
stant she  must  still  be  dreaming.  But  by  de- 
grees all  the  delightful  truth  returned  upon  her 
mind.  Where  was  the  blank,  cold  isolation  of 
the  heart,  with  which  her  days  were  used  to  rise 
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nd  Mt  ?  Where  were  the  terrors  amidst  wUit 
■he  liretl,  lest  her  protectress  should  expose  he 
■rif  bv  some  moDstrcMis,  new  abanrdity  ?  Wbe 
was  the  hopeless  Future,  before  whidi  she  had 
often  wept  aod  trembled  ?  Was  it  possible  th 
ske  vw  the  same  Agnes  Willongbbj  «ho  h 
swoke  with  sodi  an  aching  heart,  but  foor-ai 

twenty  boon   ago  ? All   these   quesUo 

wen  asked,  asd  gailr  answered,  before  she  h 
naolatioD  to  spring  from  her  bed,  and  chan 
ber  delightful  speculations  for  a  more  deKghtf 
nahiy. 

Notwithstanding  the  nrions  btignes  of  t 
preceding  day.  Miss  Compton  was  not  only 
the  drawing-room,  but  her  letter  to  IjkIt  E& 
beth  Xorris  was  already  written  on  the  thi 
aide  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  thas  gin 
Agnes  an  opportunity  of  explaining  ererythi 
bd<n«  bo-  own  Iimb  ahoald  meet  hex  laidjalii] 
eye. 

The  mefti  which  has  been  slandered  as  "  lai 
lounging,  and  most  ansocial,**  was  far  otherwi 
mi  the  present  occasion.  The  aunt  and  iiieet  i 
down  together,  each  r^aUn^  the  eyes  of  if 
other  with  a   countenaoee   ^Making  the  i 
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heart-felt  happiness ;  and  while  the  old  lady  in- 
dulged herself  with  sketching  plans  for  the  future, 
the  young  one  listened  as  if  her  voice  were  that 
of  fate,  declaring  that  she  should  never  taste  of 
sorrow  more. 

"  The  carriage  will  be  here  at  twelve,  Agnes/' 
said  Miss  Compton,  to  *'  take  us  into  what  our 
books  tell  us  is  called  the  city,  as  if  it  were  the 
city  of  cities,  and  about  which  I  suppose  you  and 
I  are  equally  ignorant,  seeing  that  you  never  did 
take  that  pleasant  little  walk  the  dowager  Mrs. 
Bamaby  so  considerately  sketched  out  for  you. 
So  now  we  shall  look  at  it  together.  But  don't 
&ncy,  my  dear,  that  any  such  idle  project  as 
looking  at  its  wonders  is  what  takes  me  there 
now.  ...  I  have  got  a  broker,  Agnes,  as  well  as 
the  widow,  and  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  my 
proceedings  as  to  hers  that  I  should  see  him. 
But  we  must  not  go  till  our  partnership  letter  is 
ready   for  the  post.      Here  is  my  share  of  it 

Agnes read  it   to  me,  and    if  it   meets 

your  approbation,  sit  down  and  let  your  own 
precede  it.^ 

The  lines  written  by  Miss  Compton  were  as 
follow  :— • 


16G  THE   W, 

"  Madam, 

"  Permit  a  strai 
ties  of  blood  to  i 
her  gratcrul  tUanks 
at  a  moment  when 
she  should  BO  hav 
cause  of  self-reprm 
me  much  either  in 
others,  that  the  si 
kms^Toman,  Mia.  '. 
distiesB  of  Agues, 
which  kept  me  too< 
on  her  respectabilit 


"  Your  g: 


Agne«  wrote :  — 


"  Mt  kind  and  ( 
"  Imdy  Elizabc 
I  write  to  jou,  as  J 
under  the  eye  an 
aunt  ComptoD.  I 
cation  I  ever  recei' 
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happiness  too, ....  for  I  have  never  known  any 
happy  home  but  that  which  her  liberal  kindness 
procured  for  me  during  five  years  spent  in  the 
family  of  my  beloved  instructress  Mrs.  Wilmot. 
For  the  seven  months  that  have  elapsed  since  I 
quitted  Mrs.  Wilmot,  my  situation,  as  you,  my 
kind  friends,  know  but  too  well,  has  been  one  of 
very  doubtful  respectability,  but  very  certain  mi- 
sery. My  aunt  Compton  blames  herself  for  this, 
but  you,  if  I  should  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  make 
you  know  my  aunt  Compton,  will  blame  me. 
Her  former  kindness  ought  to  have  given  me 
courage  to  address  her  before,  even  though  cir- 
cumstances had  placed  me  so  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Bamaby  as  to  make  the  separa- 
tion between  us  fearfully  wide.  But,  thank 
Ood  !  all  this  unhappiness  is  now  over.  I  did 
apply  to  her  at  last,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
converting  me  from  a  very  hopeless,  friendless, 
and  miserable  girl  (as  I  was  when  you  first  saw 
me)  into  one  of  the  very  happiest  persons  in 
the  whole  world.  I  have  passed  through  some 
scenes,  from  the  remembrance  of  which  I  shall 
always  shrink  with  pain ;  but  there  have  been 
others  ....  there  have  been  points  in  my  little 
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history,  wluch  liave  left  an  impression  i  thouud 
times  deeper,  and  dearer  too,  than  coold  ever  hin 
been  prodoced  on  any  he«rt  nnsoftened  bj  cala- 
mity. And  must  it  not  ever  be  accounted  among 
my  best  sonrces  of  happiness,  that  the  i^ani 
which  can  never  cease  to  be  the  most  precioii& 
as  well  as  the  proudest  boast  of  my  life,  vai 
expressed  under  circumstances  which  to  mo»l 
persons  would  have  appeared  so  strongly  againi) 
me? 

'*  My  generous  friends  ! . . . .  May  I  hope  thai 
the  affection  shewn  to  me  in  sorrow  will  not  bi 
withdrawn  now  that  sorrow  is  past  ?  .  .  .  .  May  1 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  and  that  I  maj 
have  the  great  happiness  of  making  my  dear  aoni 
known  to  you  ?  She  is  all  kindness,  and  woalc 
take  me  to  Cheltenham,  that  I  might  thank  yo« 
in  person  for  the  aid  so  generously  ofiwed  in  aj 
hour  of  need,  bat  I  fear  po(»  Mrs.  BaiBaby'i 
adrentures  wiU  fw  some  time  be  too  beaUy  b^ 
membercd  there  for  roe  to  wish  lo  n'viiil  ji,".  .  . . 
^^'hen  Agnes  hwl  initten  thus  far,  Ac  stopped. 
"  Where  shall  1  tell  them,  aunt  Betsy,  that  w( 
arc  going  to  remain  ?"  $he  said . ..."  If  ....  il 
Colonei  Hubert  *  , .  . .  and  she  stopped  again. 
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"  If  Colonel  Hubert  ....  and  what  then, 
Agnes  ?'* 

"  Why,  if  Colonel  Hubert  were  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  aunt  Betsy,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
would  understand  me  better  now,  than  when  I 
was  so  dreadfully  overpowered  by  the  feeling  of 

my  desolate   condition Don't  you  think 

so  ?" 

"  I  think  it  very  probable  he  might,  my  dear; 
....  and  as  to  your  sensible  question,  Agnes, 
of  where  we  are  going  to  be,  I  think  you  must 
decide  it  yourself.  We  have  both  declared 
against  Cheltenham,  and  for  reasons  good  .... 
Where  then  should  you  best  like  to  go  ?" 

"  To  Clifton,  aunt  Betsy !  ....  It  was  there 
I  saw  him  first,  and  there,  too,  I  was  most  kindly 
treated  by  friends  who,  I  believe,  pitied  me  be- 
cause ....  because  I  did  not  seem  happy,  I  sup- 
pose ....  Oh  !  I  would  rather  go  to  Clifton 
than  any  place  in  the  world  ....  excepting 
Empton." 

"  And  to  Empton  we  cannot  go  just  at  pre- 
sent, Agnes  ....  it  would  be  too  much  like 
running  out  of  the  world  again,  which  I  have  no 
wish  at  all  to  do.     To  Clifton,  therefore,  we  will 
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go,  iemr  <Ud,  sad  n  joa  mi;  tdl  jonr  good 


A  goes  gsT«  BO  otW  uuver  Uian  vandng 
E*d  tW  ublr  tnd  impnntin^  a  kiss  upon  the 
of  kr  ^vppj  Mint  ....  Then  resaminK 
1^  dins  ooaciaded  her  letter  : — 


*  Mt  SBBt  CoBptoD.  as  6ooa  OS  she  hat  con- 
iai  nnc  faomcM  whkh  ehe  has  to  settle  in 
II  !•  to  Clifton,  whet?,  t  beliere,  we 
tUi  star  for  aeme  Brtoaths ;  xsd  should  any  o( 
your  hailT  bsppoi  agaia  to  be  there^  I  niav  pn^ 
haps  be  h^ipjr  okm^  to  Bce  them.  With  gn- 
titode  to  all,  I  lemaiM  eva  jcm  attacbed  and 
deToied 

"Agsbb  Willocchbt." 


Poor  AgDca  !  . . . .  She  was  teniblj  dtaaatuficc 
*itlt  ha  letter  when  she  hid  vritten  it.  Nol 
all  her  genetaliatioiu  coold  nifKte  to  tell  hiai, 
THE  him,  the  obIt  mortal  hitn  she  rvmcmberec 
in  the  vorid, — not  all  her  iniioceni  little  ilrvion 
to  make  it  imdcntood  that  he  vas  indatled  is 
all  her  gntitade  aod  Iotc,  as  well  as  in  her  inri- 
tatioa  to  Clifloo, — made  it  at  all  dear  tl»l  ah 
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wanted  Colonel  Hubert  to  come  and  offer  to  her 
again. 

Yet  what  could  she  say  more  ?  .  .  .  .  She  sat 
with  her  eye  fixed  on  the  paper,  and  a  face  full 
of  meaning,  though  what  that  meaning  was,  it 
might  not  be  very  easy  to  decide. 

'*  What  is  my  girl  thinking  of?*"  said  Miss 
Compton. 

**  I  am  thinking,"  replied  Agnes,  and  she 
shook  her  head,  *^  I  am  thinking  that  Colonel 
Hubert  will  never  understand  from  this  letter, 
aunt  Betsy,  how  very  much  I  want  to  see  him 
again. ^ 

"  That  is  very  true,  my  dear." 
^^  Is  there  anything  else  I  could  say  to  make 
him  know  how  greatly  he  mistook  me  when  he 
fancied  I  said  no  from  my  want  of  love  ?'' 
"  Oh  yes  !  my  dear,  certainly." 
^'  Tell  me  then,  my  dear,  dear,  aunt !  .  .  .  . 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  power  to  find  a  word  .... 
Tell  me  what  I  shall  say  to  him."*^ 

<<  You  may  say  many  things  ...  for  instance, 
....  you  may  say.  Tell  my  beloved  Colonel  Hxt* 
bert .... 

*^  Oh  !  aunt  Betsy  !   .  .  .  .  aost  Betsy  !    you 

i2 
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are  Uagfaing  &t  me,"  cried  Agnes,  looking  tt  Let 

very   giavely,  and  with   so    air    of   meUnchoii 

reproach. 

*'  So  I  am,  mj  dear :  an  old  spinster  of  thi« 
■core  is  but  a  poor  confidant  in  matteis  of  thit 
«ort  ....  But  if  you  aerionslj  ask  for  my  advice, 
I  will  give  it,  such  as  it  is.  Let  our  letter  gt 
just  as  it  is,  without  any  addition  or  alteration 
whatever.  If  Colonel  Hubert  sees  this  letter,  as 
you  seem  to  expect,  and  if  he  loves  you  as  you 
deserre  to  be  loved,  he  will  find  food  enough  (m 
hope  therein  to  carry  him  further  than  from  ont 
end  of  Gloucestershire  to  the  other  ....  If  hi 
does  not  see  it,  put  what  you  will  in  it,  he  woulc 
leara  nothing  thereby  ....  But  if,  seeing  it,  hi 
.determines  to  sit  quietly  down   under  yom  re 

fusal then  let  him;  I,  for  one,  should  feel  ru 

wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  gm 
tieman." 

Agnes  said  no  more,  but  folded  the  letter,  an< 
directed  it  to  Lady  Elizabctli  Norris,  Chellenhani 

"  Now,  alm^  1  have  folded  up  Colonel  Hubert, 
and  put  him  out  of  sight  till  he  shall  choose  u 
bring  himself  forward  again  ....  1  will  teau 
you  no  more  about  him  ....  Shall  I  pal  mi 
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bonnet  on  ?  .  . .  .  The  carriage  has  been  waiting 
for  some  time.^ 

"  My  darling  Agnes !"....  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  fondly  at  .  her,  "  how  little  I 
deserve  to  find  you  so  exactly  what  I  wished 
you  should  be  !  .  .  .  .  You  are  right ;  we  will 
talk  no  more  of  this  Colonel  Hubert  till  he 
has  himself  declared  what  part  he  means  to  play 
in  the  drama  before  us.  We  shall  be  at  no 
loss  for  subjects.  .  .  .  Remember  how  much  we 
have  to  settle  between  us !  .  .  .  .  our  establish- 
ment, oui:  equipage,  our  wardrobes,  all  to  be 
decided  upon,  modelled,  and  provided.  Get 
ready,  dearest ;  the  sooner  we  get  through  our 
business,  the  earlier  we  shall  be  at  Clifton ;  .  .  .  . 
and  who  knows  which  part  of  our  dramatis  per- 
sonce  may  arrive  there  first  ?" 

A  happy  smile  dimpled  the  cheek  of  Agnes 
as  she  ran  out  of  the  room  to  equip  herself, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  ladies  were  en 
route  towards  the  city. 

"  What  makes  you  wear  such  very  deep 
mourning,  my  dear?"  said  Miss  Compton,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  perennial  black  crape  bon- 
net   of   her    companion.      ^'  Is   it    all    for   the 
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worthy  apothecary  o 
cun't  be  either,  ft 
chamung  widow  ha 
rainbow  aboat  her. 
Agnes  'f^ 

Agnes  looked  ou 
ft  Binile,  but  reeove 
ed,  ,  ■  .  .  "1  have  i 
aunt,  Bince  Mr.  B; 
a  great  deal  of  bla 
as  it  made  no  dific 

"  Oh ;  monstroui 
Compton.  "  I  see 
tons  about  like  a 
thrown  her  chrysalis 
Agnes,  in  the  hopi 
a  grub  beside  her.  .  . 

"Oh  no  !  ....  I 
certainly,  ....  and 

"And  so  you  bk 
Well,  Agnes,  you 
think  it  a  sin.  .  .  . 
not  refuse  to  let  me 
Did   she  ever  ask  y 
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cap,  my  dear  ?     It  might  have  saved  the  ex- 
pense of  night-caps  at  least.**^ 

«  «  «  *  « 

It  was  almost  a  cruelty  in  Agnes  to  conceal 
the  man  J  characteristic  traits  of  selfish  littleness 
which  she  had  witnessed  in  her  widowed  aunt, 
from  the  caustic  contemplation  of  her  spinster 
one,  for  she  would  have  enjoyed  it.  But  it 
was  so  much  in  her  nature  to  do  so,  that  dearly 
as  she  would  have  loved  to  amuse  aunt  Betsy, 
and  give  scope  to  her  biting  humour  on  any 
other  theme,  she  gave  her  no  encouragement 
on  this;  so,  by  degrees,  all  aUusion  to  Mrs. 
Bamaby  dropped  out  of  their  discourse ;  and  if, 
from  time  to  time,  some  little  sample  of  her 
peculiarities  peeped  forth  involuntarily  in  speak- 
ing of  the  past,  the  well-schooled  old  lady 
learned  to  enjoy  them  in  silence,  and  certainly 
did  not  love  her  niece  the  less  for  the  restraint 

thus  put  upon  her. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Considering  how  complete  a  novice  our  spin- 
ster piacticaUy  was  as  to  everything  concern- 
ing the  vast  Babylon  called  London,  she  con- 
trived  to  go  where  she  wished  and  where  she 


willed  with  wondei 

all  managed  betwc 

Agnes  max  veiled  a 

seemingly  itnportan 

The  L-arriage  was 

looking  maQEJon   at 

Exchange,   within 

Witiiam    disappear 

then  returning,    opi 

withont  uttering  a 

Alias  Compton  to  di 

"  I  vfill  not  keep 

she  said,  and,  withi 

lowed  her  confident 

In  about  half  nn  hou 

by  a  bald-headed,   ; 

somewhat   to    the   s 

tile    carriage    after    I 

liodk  in  between   Lliei 

tliC  word  of  comman 

inent   they  again  eto 

left  alone. 

'I'lic  interval  durii 

was  this  time  conaid 

and   she   lad  long  I 
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goers  and  comers,  all  bearing,  however  varied 
their  physiognomy,  the  same  general  stamp  of 
busy,  anxious  interest  upon  their  brows,  before 
the  active  old  lady  and  her  bald-headed  acquaint- 
ance re-appeared. 

The  old  gentleman  handed  her  into  the  car- 
riage, and  then  took  his  leave  amidst  a  multitude 
of  obsequious  bows,  and  assurances  that  her  com- 
mands should  always  be  obeyed  at  the  shortest 
notice,  et  cetera^  et  cetera^  et  cetera, 

9 

^^  Agnes'*** !  •  .  .  .  said  the  old  lady,  as  soon  as 
she  had.  exchanged  a  few  words  with  William 
as  to  where  she  next  wished  to  go,  "  Agnes ! 
I  look  to  you  to  supply  the  place  of  my  bees 
and  my  flowers,  and  I  do  not  much  fear  that 
I  shall  lament  the  exchange;  but  you  must 
not  continue  to  be  dight  in  this  grim  fashion  ^ 
it  might  be  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Bamaby'^s  fond  widow,  but  to  me  it  is  very 
sad  and  disagreeable.  •  .  .  And  so,  my  dear, 
here  is  wherewithal  to  change  it.**** 

During  the  whole  of  this  speech  Miss  Compton 
had  been  employed  in  extracting  a  pocket-book 
of  very  masculine  dimensions  from  her  pocket ; 
and  having  at  length  succeeded,  she  opened  it, 
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dnw  forth  two  bank-notes  of  twenty-Sve  pound 
each,  and  lud  them  in  the  Up  of  her  niece. 

Agnes  took  them  up,  and  looked  at  them  wit 
nafeigned  astonishment.  "  My  dear  aunt,"  sh 
Bud,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  a  mud 
younger  and  more  ignonnt  sort  of  girl  than  yo 
cipected.  ...  I  shall  no  more  know  what  to  d 
with  all  this  money  than  a  child  of  five  years  oli 
You  foiget,  aunt  Betsy,  that  I  never  have  hai 
any  money  of  my  own  since  1  was  bom,  and 
really  do  not  understand  anything  about  it." 

**  This  is  a  trouble  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kint 
my  dear,  and  I  really  don't  remember,  in  all  m 
reading,  to  have  found  a  precedent  for  it.  . . 
What  sh^  we  do,  Agnes  ?  .  .  .  .  Must  you  a 
ways  wear  this  rusty-looking  black  gown,  becaui 
yon  don^t  know  how  to  buy  another  f" 

*'  Why,  DO,  aunt ....  I  don't  think  that  wi 
be  necessary  either ;  but  don't  you  think  it  woul 
be  better  for  you  to  buy  what  yoa  like  fm  me 
....  It  won't  be  the  firat  time,  aunt  Betsy, 
have  not  fingotten  when  my  pretty  tmok  m 
(^wned  by  Mra.  Wilmot,  ....  or  how  ra 
nicely  evorythii^  wia  pravided  fbr  th«  poor  n| 
gad  little  giri  wbo  nenr  brfbfe,  ■  long  ai  A 
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could  remember,  had  possessed  anything  beside 
thread-bare  relics,  cobbled  up  to  suit  her  dimen- 
sions. ...  It  was  you  who  thought  of  everything 
for  me  then  .  .  .  •  and  I  'm  quite  sure  you  love  me 
a  great  deal  better  now  ^^  and  Agnes  placed  the 
notes  in  Miss  Compton'^s  hands  as  she  spoke. 

^*  I  had  prepared  myself  for  a  variety  of  new 
occupations,'^  replied  the  spinster,  ^*  but  choos- 
ing the  wardrobe  of  an  elegant  young  lady  was 
certainly  not  one  of  them.  •  .  .  However,  my  dear, 
I  have  no  objection  to  shew  you  that  my  studies 
have  prepared  me  for  this  too  ...  .  Nothing  like 
novel-reading,  depend  upon  it,  for  teaching  a  so- 
litary recluse  the  ways  of  the  world.     You  shall 
see  how  ably  I  will  expend  this  money,  Agnes ; 
but  do  not  turn  your  head  away,  and  be  thinking 
of  something  else,  all  the  time,  because  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,   I  do  assure  you,  that  a  young 
lady  in  possession  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year  should 
know  how  to  buy  herself  a  new  bonnet  and  gown." 
The   value   of  Miss    Compton's   literary   re- 
searches was  by  no  means  lowered  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Agnes  by  the  results  of  the  three  hours 
which  followed ;  for  though  there  were  moments 
in  which  her  thoughts  would  spring  away,  in  spite 
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of  all  sbe  could  do  to  pievent  it,  from  discussion 
on  silks  and  satins  to  a  meditation  on  her  nei 
interview  with  Colonel  Hubert,  she  was  nevei 
thelcsB  sufficiently  present  to  what  was  pas^in 
befoie  het  eyes  to  be  aware  that  an  old  lady,  wb 
has  herself  lived  in  a  '*  grogtam  gown"  for  ha 
a  century,  may  be  capable  of  mailing  a  mighl 
pretty  collection  of  finery  foi  her  niece,  provide 
that  she  has  paid  proper  attention  to  fashionab 
novels,  and  knows  how  to  ask  counsel,  as  to  wh 
arlutei  to  drive  to,  from  so  intelligent  an  aide-d 
camp  OS  William. 

In  short)  by  the  united  power  of  the  m<Di 
and  the  erudition  she  had  hoarded.  Miss  Compti 
contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  to  make 
complete  a  change  in  the  equipments  of  Age 
as  that  performed  of  yore  upon  Cinderella  by  li 
godmother.  Nor  was  her  own  wardrobe  nc 
lected  ;  she  had  no  intention  that  the  nuticity 
her  spinster  aunt  should  draw  as  many  eyes 
Agnes  OS  the  gaudiness  of  her  widowed  one,  a 
proved  herself  as  judidoui  in  the  selection 
■able  satins  and  velvets  for  herself,  as  in  1 
choice  of  all  that  was  moit  becoming  and  elcgi 
for  the  decoration  of  lier  loTcdj  niece. 
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Never,  certainly,  was  an  old  lady  more  com- 
pletely happy  than  the  eccentric,  proud,  warm- 
hearted aunt  Betsy,  as,  with  a  well-filled  purse, 
she  drove  about  London,  and  found  everything 
she  deemed  suitable  to  the  proper  setting  forth  of 
her  heiress  ready  to  her  hand  or  her  order.  She 
could  not,  indeed,  have  a  carriage  built  for  her 
....  she  could  not  afford  time  for  it ;  *.  .  .  .  but 
William,  the  indefatigable  William,  ransacked 
Long  Acre  from  one  end  to  the  other,  till  he  had 
discovered  an  equipage  as  perfect  in  all  its  points 
as  any  order  could  have  made  it ;  and  on  this  the 
well-instructed  Miss  Compton,  whose  heraldic 
lore  was  quite  sufficient  to  enable  her  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  blazon  her  own  arms,  had  her  lozenge 
painted  in  miniature ;  which  being  all  that  was 
required  to  render  the  neat  equipage  complete, 
this  portion  of  their  preparation  did  not  cause 
any  delay. 

To  Miss  Peters  Agnes  wrote  of  all  the  unex- 
pected good  which  had  befallen  her,  with  much 
freer  confidence  than  she  could  indulge  in  when 
addressing  the  relations  of  Colonel  Hubert.  Her 
friend  Mary  already  knew  the  name  of  '*  Miss 
Compton,  of  Compton  Basett,^  and  no  fear  of 
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appetring  boutlol  luideRd  it  iiiii  iimij  for  ho  to 
conceal  how  atnngelj  the  aspect  of  ho  woridlj 
afiaiisvas  changed. 

To  hcT,  and  ho  good-natoied  mother,  wts  con- 
fided the  task  of  choosmg  lodgings  tot  them  ;  and 
so  ably  was  this  peifbnned,  that  exactly  in  one 
fixtnight  and  three  days  from  the  time  Colonel 
Habett  had  left  Agnes  so  miseisbly  alone  in  Mn. 
Barnaby^s  melancholy  lodgings  in  Half-Moon 
Street,  she  was  established  in  ury  and  handsoBc 
apartments  in  the  Mall  of  Clifloo,  with  evtij 
comfort  and  elegance  about  hw  that  thoagttfal 
and  ingenious  afTectiou  could  sugg^t  lo  make  the 
contrast  more  stiiking. 

The  happiness  of  this  meeting  with  the  kiaii 
biends  who  had  conceived  so  warm  an  aSectioa 
for  her,  evien  when  presented  by  Mrs.  Banaby, 
was  in  jnst  proportion  to  the  hopeless  sadoMi 
with  whicjt  she  had  bid  them  Guevell ;  and  the 
raeeptioa  of  her  munificent  aunt  among  then, 
wiUi  the  cordial  good  understanding  which  mn- 
tnally  ensued,  did  all  that  &le  and  fortune  could 
do  tu  atone  for  the  soffoing  endured  stiioc  tbejr 
had  parted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BRINGS   US   BACKy    AS    IT  OUGHT,  TO   MRS.   BARNABY. 

It  may  be  thouglit,  perhaps,  that  the  vexed, 
and,  as  she  thought  herself,  the  persecuted  Mrs. 
Bamaby,  had  sufficiently  tried  what  a  prison  was, 
to  prevent  her  ever  desirinfif  to  find  herself  within, 
the  walls  of  such  an  edifice  again ;  but  such  an 
opinion,  however  likely  to  be  right,  was  neverthe- 
less wrong  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  widow  recover- 
ed firom  the  fit  of  rage  into  which  the  triumphant 
exit  of  Miss  Compton  had  thrown  her,  and  set- 
tled herself  on  her  solitary  so&,  with  no  better 
comforter  or  companion  than  a  cup  of  tea  modi- 
fied with  sky-blue  milk,  than  the  following  soli- 
loquy (though  she  gave  it  not  breath)  passed 
through  her  brain. 

*'  Soh  I  ....  Here  I  am  then,  after  six 
months'  trial  of  the  travelling  system,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  experiments  in  fisushionable  society,  just 
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seven  hundred  pounds  poorer  thui  when  I  s 
out,  ftnd  without  having  advanced  a  single  im 
towards  a  second  marriage.  .  .  .  This  will  ncv 
do  !  ....  My  jonth,  my  beauty,  and  my  ft 
tune  will  all  melt  away  together  before  the  o 
jeot  is  obtuned,  unless  I  change  my  plans,  ai 
find  out  some  better  mode  of  proceeding.'" 

Here  Mrs.  Bamaby  sipped  her  rile  tea,  open 
her  work-box  that  she  had  been  constrained  to  lea 
so  hastily,  ascertained  that  the  exquisite  collar  s 
was  working  had  received  no  injury  during  b 
absence,  and  then  resumed  her  meditations. 

"  Heigh  ho  !  ....  It  is  most  horribly  du 
sitting  in  this  way  alt  by  one's-self .  .  .  .  even  il 
good-for-nothing,  stupid,  ungistefiil  Agnes  n 
better  to  look  at  than  nothing;  ....  and  even 
that  horrid  Fleet  there  was  some  pleasure 
knowing  that  there  was  an  el^ant,  interesti 
man,  to  be  met  in  a  passage  now  and  then  .  . 
whose  eyes  spoke  plunly  enough  what  he  thouj 
of  me.  .  .  .  Poor  fellow !  .  .  .  .  His  being  in  m 
fortune  ought  not  to  produce  ill-will  to  him  ii 
generous  mind  !  .  .  .  .  How  he  looked  as  he  si 
'  Adieu,  then,  madam  !  .  .  .  .  With  yon  ranial 
the  laot  ny  of  li^t  that  wiU  era  rekcb  i 
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heart !'     ....     And  I  am  sure  he  said  exactly 

what  he  felt,  and  no  more Poor  0''Dona- 

gough  !  .  .  .  .  My  heart  aches  for  him  !^' 

And  here  she  fell  into  a  very  piteous  and  sen- 
timental mood,  indeed.  Had  her  soliloquy  been 
spoken  out  as  loud  as  words  could  utter  it,  no- 
body would  have  heard  a  syllable  about  love, 
marriage,  or  any  such  nonsense ;  her  heart  was 
at  this  time  altogether  given  up  to  pity,  com- 
passion, and  a  deep  sense  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  ;  and  before  she  went  to  bed  she  had 
reasoned  herself  very  satisfactorily  into  the  con- 
viction that,  as  a  tender-hearted  woman  and  a 
believer,  it  was  her  bounden  duty,  now  that  she 
had  got  out  of  trouble  herself,  to  return  to  the 
Fleet  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  seeing  Mt, 
O'Donagough,  and  inquiring  whether  it  was  in 
her  power  to  do  anything  to  serve  him  before 
she  left  London. 

Nothing  more  surely  tends  to  soothe  the  spirits 
and  calm  the  agitated  nerves  than  an  amiable  and 
pious  resolution,  taken,  as  this  was  done,  during 
the  last  waning  hours  of  the  day,  and  just  before 
the  languid  body  lays  itself  down  to  rest.  Mrs. 
Bamaby  slept  like  a  top  after  coming  to  the  de- 
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lermination  th&t,  let  the  turnkeys  think  what  t 
would  of  it,  she  would  call  at  the  Fleet  Piii 
and  ask  to  see  Mr.  O'Donagough,  the  folloi 
morning. 

The  following  morning  came,  and  found 
benevolent  widow  Btcd^t  in  her  purpose ; 
yet,  to  her  honour  be  it  spoken,  it  was  not  w 
out  some  struggles  with  a  feeling  which  ro 
might  have  called  shame,  but  which  she  coi 
entiouslj  condemned  as  pride,  that  she  set  f 
at  length  upon  her  adventurous  expedition. 

"  Nothing,  I  am  sate,"  ....  it  wu  thus 
reasoned  with  herself, . . .  .  "  nothing  in  the  w! 
world  could  induce  me  to  take  such  a  step,  b 
feeling  that  it  was  my  duty.  Heaven  knows  1 1 
had  many  follies  in  my  day —  I  don't  deny  it 
am  no  hardened  sitiQer,  and  that  blessed  book 
he  lent  me  has  not  been  a  pearl  throwo  to  n 
'  Tke  Sinner'a  Reward  f  .  .  .  .  what  a  com! 
ing  title  I  .  .  ,  .  I  don't  ht^e  ever  to  be  tfae  i 
that  the  pious  author  describea,  bat  Fm  mi 
shall  be  a  better  woman  all  my  life  fm  nading 

and  the  visiting  this  poor  O'Donagongi 

the  first  act  by  which  I  can  prove  the  goo 
has  done  me  l" 
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Then  came  some  doubts  and  difficulties  re- 
specting the  style  of  toilet  which  she  ought  to 
adopt  on  so  peculiar  an  occasion.  ^^  It  won't  do 
for  a  person  looking  like  a  woman  of  &shion  to 
drive  up  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  ask  to  see  such 
a  man  as  O^Donagough  ....  He  is  too  young 
and  handsome  to  make  it  respectable  ....  But, 
after  all,  what  does  it  signify  what  people  say  ?  . . . 
And  as  for  my  bonnet,  I'*ll  just  put  my  Brus- 
sels lace  yeil  on  my  black  and  pink ;  that  will 
hide  my  ringlets,  and  make  me  look  more  ma- 
tronly.'' 

In  her  deep  lace  veil  then,  and  with  a  laige 
silk  cloak  which  concealed  the  becoming  gaiety 
of  her  morning  dress,  Mrs.  Bamaby  presented 
herself  before  the  gates  she  had  so  lately  passed, 
and  in  a  very  demure  voice  said  to  the  keeper  of 
it)  '^  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  see  Mr.  O'Dona- 
gough.'' 

The  fellow  looked  at  her  and  smiled.   "  Well, 

madam,''  he  replied,  ^^  I  believe  there  will  be  no 

difficulty  about  that.  Walk  on,  if  you  please  .  .  . 

You  11  find  them  as  can  send  you  forward/' 

A  few  more  barriers  passed,  and  a  few  more 
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well-omuBed  turnkeys  propitiated «  and  I 
Bamaby  stood  before  a  door  which  she  kne' 
well  u  any  of  them  opened  upon  the  soli 
abode  of  the  broken-hearted  but  elegant 
O'Donagough.  The  door  was  thrown  open 
her  to  enter ;  but  she  paused,  desiring  her  n 
to  deliver  her  card  first,  with  an  intimation 
she  wished  to  speak  to  the  gentleman  on  I 
ness.  She  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense, 
the  voice  of  the  solitary  inmate  was  heard  I 
wiihin,  saying  in  sofl  and  melancholy  acce 
"  It  is  very  he&venly  kindness !  Beg  hei 
walk  in.*'  And  in  she  walked,  the  roomn 
being  immediately  closed  behind  her. 

Mr.  O^Donagough  was  a  very  handsome 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  physiogn 
and  cerebral  developement  which  might  I 
puzzled  Dr.  Combe  himself;  for  .imprest 
left  by  the  past,  were  so  evidently  &diDg  a 
before  the  active  opeiaUon  of  the  present, 
to  say  distinctly  &om  the  examining  eye,  or 
examining  finger,  what  manner  of  man  he 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult.  Bat 
powen  of  the  historian  and  biogispfaer  aie 
limited,  and  their  record  dull  be  given. 
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Mr.  Patrick  O'^Donagough  was  but  a  half- 
breed,  and  that  a  mongrel  half,  of  the  noble 
species  which  his  names  announce.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  an  Englishman  of  wealth  and 
consequence  by  a  poor  Irish  girl  called  Nora 
O^Donagough ;  and  though  his  father  did  what 
was  considered  by  many  as  very  much  for  him, 
he  never  permitted  him  to  assume  his  name. 
The  young  O'Donagough  was  placed  as  a  clerk  to 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis, 
and  shewed  great  ability  in  the  readiness  with 
which  he  soon  executed  the  business  that  passed 
through  his  hands.  He  not  only  learned  to  know 
by  sight  every  rogue  and  roguess  that  ap- 
peared at  the  office,  but  shewed  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree  of  sagacity  as  to  their  innocence  or 
guilt  upon  every  new  occasion  that  enforced 
their  appearance  there.  His  noble  father  never 
entirely  lost  sight  of  him  ;  and  finding  his  abili- 
ties so  remarkable,  he  was  induced  again  to  use 
his  interest  in  those  quarters  where  influence 
abides,  and  to  get  him  promoted  to  a  lucrative 
situation  in  a  custom-house  on  the  coast,  where 
he  made  money  rapidly,  while  his  handsome 
person  and  good  address  gave  him  access  to  the 
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society  ofm&ny  people  greatly  his  mpeiit 
st«tion,  who  moat  of  them  were  frequent 
fashionable  watering-place  at  no  great  die 
froin  the  station  where  he  was  employed. 

ThU  laatcd  for  a  few  yeara,  much  to  the 
faction  of  his  illustrious  parent ;  and  it  i 
have  continued  till  an  easy  fortune  was  u 
to  him,  had  he  not  unlucbiiy  formed  too 
an  intimacy  with  one  or  two  vastly  gentlemi 
but  decidedly  sporUng  characters.  Prom 
point  his  star  began  to  descend,  till,  step  by 
he  had  lost  his  money,  his  appointmenl 
bther's  fiivour,  and  his  own  freedom.  HaTinj 
in  prison  for  debt  during  some  weeks,  he  I 
means  again  to  touch  the  heart  of  his  lath 
effectually,  as  to  induce  him  to  pay  his  debts 
restore  him  to  freedom,  upon  condition,  how 
of  bis  immediately  setting  off  for  Austritlia 
five  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  wit! 
understanding  that  he  was  never  more  to  re 
The  promise  was  given,  and  the  five  hnn 
pounds  received  ;  but  the  young  man  was 
proof  against  temptation  ;  lie  met  some  old 
quaiiitance,  lost  half  his  money  at  tcarik, 
permitted  the  vessel  in  which  he  wu  to  su 
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depart  without  him.  This  was  a  moment  of  low 
spirits  and  great  discouragement ;  but  he  felt, 
nevertheless,  that  a  stedfast  heart  and  bold  spirit 
might  bring  a  man  out  of  as  bad  a  scrape  even 
as  that  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Some  people  told  him  to  apply  again  to  his 
father,  but  he  thought  he  had  better  not,  and  he 
applied  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  made 
acquaintance  in  prison  instead.  This  person  had, 
like  himself,  been  reduced  to  great  distress  by 
the  turf ;  but  having  fortunately  found  means  of 
satisfying  the  creditor  at  whose  suit  he  was  de- 
tained, he  was  now  doing  exceedingly  well  as 
preacher  to  an  independent  congregation  of  rant- 
ing fanatics.  He  bestowed  on  his  old  associate 
some  excellent  advice  as  to  his  future  principles 
and  conduct,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the 
turf,  even  to  those  who  were  the  most  fortunate, 
never  answered  so  well  as  the  line  of  business  he 
now  followed ;  and  assured  him,  moreover,  that  if 
he  would  forthwith  conunence  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  profession, 
he  would  himself  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to 
turn  it  to  account.  O^Donagough  loved  change, 
novelty,  and  excitement,  and  again  manifested 
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mentioning  the  circumstance  to  his  distinguished 
patron,  and  was  employed,  at  the  time  Mrs. 
Bamabj  first  made  acquaintance  with  him,  in 
composing  discourses  ^^  on  the  preternatural 
powers  over  the  human  mind,  accorded  to  the 
chosen  vessels  called  upon  to  pour  out  the  doc- 
trine of  the  new  birth  to  the  people."*"  There  is 
little  doubt  that  these  really  eloquent  composi- 
tions would  have  sold  rapidly,  and  perfectly  have 
answered  the  object  of  their  clever  author.  But 
accident  prevented  the  trial  from  being  made,  for 
before  the  projected  volume  was  more  than  half 
finished,  success  of  another  kind  overtook  Mr. 
O'Donagough. 

♦  «  ♦  «  ♦ 

Mrs.  Bamaby,  on  entering,  found  the  poor 
prisoner  she  had  so  charitably  come  to  visit 
seated  at  a  writing-desk,  with  many  sheets  of 
closely-written  manuscript  about  it.  He  rose 
as  she  entered,  and  approached  her  with  a 
judicious  mixture  of  respectful  deference  and 
ardent  gratitude. 

**  May  Heaven  reward  you,  madam,  for  this 
blessed  proof  of  christian  feeling.  .  .  .  How  can  I 
•uitably  speak  my  gratitude  ?'' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  I  do  BaBore  you,  Mr.  O'Donagongh,  that 

ue  quite  riglit  in  thinking  that  I  come  wh 

and  Bolely  Irom  a  christian  spirit,  and  a  wis 

do  my  duty,"  said  Mn.  Barnaby. 

Mr.  O'Donagough  looked  extremely  hands 
as  he  answered  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  A 
madam  ....  what  other  motive  could  the  w 
world  offer,  excepting  obedience  to  the  wil 
Heaven,  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  such  a 
son  as  I  now  look  upon  Toluntarily  within  t 
fearful  walls  ?" 

"  That  is  yery  true  indeed  !  .  ,  .  .  Ther 
nothing  else  that  could  make  one  do  it.  He 
knows  I  Buffered  too  much  when  I  was  here 
self,  to  feel  any  inclination  for  returning ;  . 
but  I  thought,  Mr.  O'Donagongh,  that  it  w 
be  very  nnfeeling  in  me,  who  witnessed 
distress,  to  turn  my  back  upon  you  when  my 
troubles  are  past  and  over ;  and  so  I  am  ct 
Mr.  O'Donagough,  to  ask  if  I  can  be  of  any  u 
yon  in  any  way  before  I  set  off  upon  my  tra 
....  for  I  intend  to  make  a  tonz  to  Fiaace, 
peihapa  to  Rome." 

The  widow  looked  at  Mr.  O'Donigong^'s  i 
to  see  how  he  took  tliit  sen ;  tat,  tom^ 
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Other,  she  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  poor 
young  man  would  feel  more  forlorn  and  miserable 
still,  when  he  heard  that  not  only  the  walls  of 
the  Fleet  Prison,  but  the  English  Channel,  was 
to  divide  them :  nor  did  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  she  thus  examined^  lessen  this  idea.  A 
settled,  gentle  melancholy  seemed  to  rise  from 
his  heart,  and  peep  out  upon  her  through  these 
"  windows  of  the  soul." 

"  To  France  I To   Rome  ! ''      A 

deep  sigh  followed,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  the 
young  man  remained  with  his  eyes  mournfully 
fixed  on  her  face.  He  then  rose  up,  and  stepping 
across  the  narrow  space  occupied  by  the  table 
that  stood  between  them,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
in  a  deep,  sweet  voice^  that  almost  seemed  break- 
ing into  a  sob,  he  said, — "  May  you  be  happy 
whithersoever  you  go  !  ....  My  prayers  shall 
follow  you  ....  My  ardent  prayers  shall  be  un- 
ceasingly breathed  to  heaven  for  your  safety ; 
•  •  .  .  and  my  blessing  ....  my  fervent,  tender 
blessing,  shall  hover  round  you  as  you  go  !*' 

Mrs.  Bamaby  was  exceedingly  affected.  "  Don't 
speak  so !    ....  Pray,  don't  speak  so,  Mr.  C- 

Donagough  !"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  gave  her 
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veiy  good  leason  to  believe  that  tean  were  co 
ing.  *'  I  am  sure  I  would  pny  for  you  t 
when  I  am  &T  sway,  if  it  would  do  you  i 
good,*'  and  here  one  of  her  worked  pocket-ha 
kerchie&  wag  really  drawn  out  and  applied  to 
eyes. 

"  If,  Mre.  Bamaby  t"  exclaimed  the  yoi 

man  ferrcntly,  "if oh  !  do  not  doubt  it 

do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  I  should 
the  inSuence  of  it  in  every  nerve.  Let  me  t( 
you  to  understand  me,  Mrs.  Bamaby,  ...,{• 
have  made  an  examination  into  the  effects 
spiritual  sympathies  the  subject  of  much  st 
....  Lay  your  hand  upon  ny  heart .  .  .  .  i 
let  it  rest  there  for  a  moment,  and  you  wil 
able  to  comprehend  what  I  would  explain  to  ; 
Does  not  that  poor  heart  beat  and  throb,  I 
Bamaby  P  .  .  .  .  and  think  yon  that  it  w 
hare  fluttered  thus,  had  you  not  said  that 
would  pny  for  me  P  . .  . .  Then  can  you  d< 
that  if,  indeed,  yon  should  still  remonber  the 
happy  O'Donagough  as  you  pmsne  yonr  joe 
coarse  o'er  hill  and  vale ....  if,  indeed,  yon  ahi 
breathe  a  pnyer  to  Hearen  fee  hU  welfioe, 
you  doubt  tlwt  it  will  AH  upon  him  fika  the 
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fanning  of  a  serapVs  wing,  and  heal  the  tumult 
of  his  soul,  e'en  in  this  dungeon  ?'''' 

There  was  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  as  well 
as  tenderness,  in  what  the  young  man  uttered, 
that  a  feeling  of  conviction  at  once  found  its 
way  to  the  understanding  of  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  and 
little  doubt,  if  any,  remained  on  her  mind  as 
to  the  eflScacy  of  her  prayers  ....**  Indeed, 
Mr.  O'Donagough,  I  will  pray  for  you  then, .... 
and  I'm  sure  I  should  be  a  very  wicked  wretch 
if  I  did  not ....  But  is  there  nothing  else  I 
could  do  to  comfort  you  ?'" 

Mr.  O'Donagough  had  often  found  his  hand- 
some and  expressive  countenance  of  great  service 
to  him,  and  so  he  did  now.  No  answer  he 
could  have  given  in  words  to  this  kind  ques- 
tion, could  have  produced  so  great  effect  as  the 
look  with  which  he  received  it.  Mrs.  Bamaby 
was  fluttered,  agitated,  and  did  not  quite  know 
what  to  do  or  say  next :  but  Mr.  O'Donagough 
did.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  raising  his 
arms  above  his  head  to  their  utmost  length,  he 
passionately  clasped  his  hands,  and  stood  thus,— - 
his  fine  eyes  communing  with  the  ceiling, — just 
long  enough  to  give  the  widow  time  to  be  aware 
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thftt  be  certainly  was  the  very  h&ndsomest  young 

man  in  tte  world ;  . .  .  .  and  then  ....  he  drew 

his  chair  cloBe  beside  her,  took  her  hand,  and 

fixed   those    fine    eyes    very   particularly  upon 

hers. 

"  Comfort  me !"  .  .  .  .  he  murmured  in  a  sofl 
whisper,  which,  had  it  not  been  breathed  very 
close  to  her  ear,  would  probably  have  been  lost 
.  ,  .  .  "  Comfort  me !  .  . ,  .  you  ask  if  you  could 
comfort  me  P  ....  Oh !  earth.  Oh  '.  heaven, 
bear  witness  as  I  swear,  that  to  trace  one  single 
movement  of  pity  on  that  lovely  &ce,  would  go 
&Tther  towards  healing  every  sorrow  of  my  soul, 
than  all  the  wealth  that  Plutus  could  poui  on  me, 
though  it  should  come  in  ingots  of  gold  heavy 
enough  to  break  the  chains  that  hold  me  !" 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  O'Donagongh !"  . .  .  was  all  Mrs- 
Bamaby  could  utter ;  but  she  turned  her  ftcc 
away,  nor  was  the  fkseinnting  prisoner  again  in- 
dulged with  a  full  view  of  it,  though  he  endeavour- 
ed to  make  his  eyes  follow  the  way  hers  led,  till  h« 
dropped  down  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  by 
taking  possesEJon  of  both  her  hands,  enabled  hint* 
self  to  pursue  his  interesting  speculaligna  upon  itf 
expression,  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do  to  prevent' 
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it.     This  brought  the  business  for  which  Mrs. 
Bamaby  came,   ....  namely,  the  inquiry  into 
what  she  could  do  to  be  serviceable  to  Mr.  O'Do- 
nagough,  before  she  left  London,  ....  to  a  very 
speedy  termination ;  for  with  this  fidr  index  of 
what  he  might  say  before  his  eyes,  the  enter- 
prising prisoner  ventured  to  hint,  that  nothing 
would   so   effectually  soothe  his   sorrows  as  the 
love  of  the  charming  being  who  had  already  ex- 
pressed such  melting  pity  for  him.     He  moreover 
made  it  manifest  that  if  she  would,  with  the  noble 
confidence  which  he  was  sure  made  a  part  of  her 
admirable  character,   lend    him   wherewithal    to 
liquidate  the  paltry  debt  for  which  he  had  been 
so  treacherously  arrested,  he   could  find  means 
again  to  interest  his  noble  fiither  in  his  behalf, 
and  by  giving  him  such  a  guarantee  for  his  future 
steadiness  as   an  honourable  attachment  was  al- 
ways sure  to  ofiTer,  he  should  easily  induce  him 
to  renew  his  intention  of  fitting  him  out  hand- 
somely for  an  expedition  to  Australia,  to  which, 
as  he  confessed,  he  was  more  strongly  inclined 
than  even  to  persevere  in  listening  to  the  call  he 
had  received  to  the  ministry. 

Notwithstanding    the    tender    agitation    into 
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betta  to  look  alxnt  ber  ■  little  bdin  die  poa- 
titdj  piomKd  to  Mary  nid  Tcomfaj  to  Aoc- 
tnlis  the  captintiiig  J^>m^  Ban  who  kndt  it 
hcT  fact.  Bat  this  pniworth  j  degree  of  ca»- 
tka  did  not  ptrrent  hex  fim  ^—r-frrti^j  d»- 
cidiag  «paa  gnati^  Ua  tlw  loaa  W  dooed; 
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thai  deeply  m  he  Iclt  Um  generous  kindaesa, 
he  ihonld  widi  it  had  iier«T  been  extended  to 
hia,  naless  the  fteedeai  thiu  tegmoied  « 
dend  dear  to  Ui  Mial  bj  ha  Aanng  t 
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*'  Give  me  time,  dear  O'Donagough  !  ,  .  .  . 
Give  me  time  to  think  of  this  startling  propo- 
sal, ....  and  to-morrow  we  will  meet  again /^ 
were  the  words  in  which  she  replied  to  him; 
and  then,  permitting  herself  for  one  moment 
to  return  the  tender  glances  he  threw  after  her, 
she  opened  the  room-door  and  passed  through 
it,  too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts, 
hopes,  wishes,  and  speculations,  to  heed  the  va- 
riety of  amusing  grimaces  by  which  the  various 
turnkeys  hailed  her  regress  through  them. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  for  any  one  to  ^^  de* 
sire  better  sympathy^  than  that  which  existed 
between  my  heroine  and  Mr.  O'Donagough 
when  they  thus  tore  themselves  asunder;  he 
remaining  in  durance  vile  till  such  time  as  fate 
or  love  should  release  him,  and  she  to  throw 
herself  into  a  hackney  coach,  there  to  meditate 
on  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  either  promised 
or  threatened  by  the  proposal  she  had  just  re- 
ceived. 

The  sympathy  lay  in  this,  ....  that  both 
parties  were  determined  to  inform  themselves 
very  particularly  of  the  worldly  condition  of 
the  other,  before  they  advanced  one  step  fiurther 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GIVES   SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  COLONEL  BUBBBt's  BETUBN   TO 

CHELTENHAM. 

We  must  now  follow  Colonel  Hubert  to 
Cheltenliam,  to  which  place  he  returned  in  a 
state  of  mind  not  particnlarly  easy  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  barrier  he  had  placed  before  his 
heart,  the  heary  pressure  of  which  he  had  some- 
times felt  to  be  intolerable,  was  now  broken 
down ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  remember 
that  Agnes  knew  of  his  love.  But,  excepting  this 
relief,  there  was  little  that  could  be  fdt  as  con- 
solatory, and  much  that  was  decidedly  painful 
in  his  state  of  mind.  He  knew  but  too  well 
that  not  all  the  partial  affection,  esteem,  and 
admiration  entertained  for  him  by  his  aunt, 
would  prevent  her  feeling  and  expressing  the 
most  violent  aversion  to  his  marrying  the  niece 
of  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  he  knew,  too,  what  sort  of 
reception  the  avowal  of  such  an  intention  was 
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what  he  felt  yery  sure  she  would  earnestly  de- 
sire that  he  should  never  possess. 

With  all  these  heavy  thoughts  working 
within  him,  he  entered  the  drawing-room  of  his 
aunt,  and  rejoiced  to  find  her  iSte-i-tSte  with 
his  sister,  Sir  Edward  being  absent  at  a  dinner- 
party of  gentlemen.  They  both  welcomed  him 
with  eager  inquiries  concerning  their  young 
favourite,  the  tone  of  which  at  once  determined 
him  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  tremendous 
subject  of  his  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate interest  expressed  for  her,  warmed  him 
into  a  degree  of  confidence  which  he  was  far 
firom  feeling  when  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Pretty  creature  !*"  exclaimed  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  **  and  that  wretched  woman  has  actuaUy 
left  her  alone  in  London  lodgings  ? . . . .  Why 
did  you  not  make  her  return  with  you,  Mon- 
tague ? . . . .  It  was  surely  no  time  to  stand 
upon  etiquette.'^ 

**  I  dared  not  even  ask  it,^  replied  Colonel 
Hubert,  his  voice  faltering,  and  his  manner  such 
as  to  make  the  two  ladies  exchange  a  hasty 
glance  with  each  other. 
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"  You  dared  DOt  ask  A^ea  Willonghby, 
poor  liltle  thing,  to  come  down  witli  you  to  my 
house,  Colouel  Hubert  ?^  eaid  tlie  old  lady. 
"  You  surely  forget  that  you  went  up  to  Lon- 
don n-itb  an  invitation  for  her  iu  your  pocket  f 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  replied  Colonel  Hubert, 
heaitatlug  in  bis  speech,  as  neither  of  his  xor 
ditore  had  ever  before  heard  him  hesitate,  "  I 
have  much  to  tell  you  respecting  both  Agata 
Wilioug-hby ....  and  myself. . . ." 

"  Theu  tell  it,  in  Heaven's  name  !''  said  Lady 
Elizabeth  sharply.  "  Let  it  be  what  it  may,  1 
would  rather  liear  it  than  be  kept  hanging  thai 
by  the  ears  between  the  possible  and  inip<» 
sible." 

Colouel  Hubert  moved  his  chair ;  and  seating 
himself  beside  Lady  Stephenson,  took  her  hand, 
a3  if  to  shew  that  she  too  was  to  listen  to  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  though  it  was  their  aiaA 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  "  From  su^ 
pense,  at  least,  I  can  relieve  you.  Lady  Eliia- 
beth,  and  you  too,  my  dear  Enuly,  who  look  at 
me  so  auxioitsly  without  saying  a  word...*! 
at  least  I  can  relieve  yuu  from  suspeoM  . . .  .  Il 
love  Miss  Willoughbyj    and  I  hope,  with  W] 
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little   delay  as  possible,    to    make    her    my 
wife.'' 

Lady  Stepheuson  pressed  his  hand,  and  said 
nothing ;  bat  a  deep  sigh  escaped  her.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  manifest 
her  feelings  so  gently,  rose  from  her  seat  on  the 
sofa,  and  placing  herself  immediately  before 
him,  said,  with  great  vehemence,  ^^  Montague 
Hubert,  son  of  my  dead  sister,  you  are  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  and  a  trifle  beyond .... 
Your  magnificent  estate  of  thirteen  hundred  a 
year,  and ....  I  beg  your  pardon ....  some  odd 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  over,  is  all  your 
own,  and  you  may  marry  Mrs.  Bamaby  herself, 
if  you  please,  and  settle  it  upon  her.  No  one 
living  that  I  know  of  has  any  power  to  pre- 
vent it ... .  But,  sir,  if  you  expect  that  Lady 
Elizabeth  Norris  will  ever  receive  as  her  niece 
a  girl  artful  enough  to  conceal  firom  me  and 
from  your  sister  the  &ct  that  she  was  engaged 
to  you,  and  that,  too,  while  receiving  from  both 
of  us  the  most  flattering  attention ....  nay,  such 
affection  as  might  have  opened  any  heart  not 
made  of  brass  and  steel ....  if  you  expect  this, 
you  will  find  yourself  altogether  mistaken.'' 
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thank  you,  sir,^  and  a  low  courtesy,  I  sup- 
pose.*" 

'^  I  was  less  happy,  Lady  Elizabeth,^^  he  re- 
plied, half  smiling;  adding  a  moment  after,  how- 
ever, with  a  countenance  from  which  all  trace 
of  gaiety  had  passed  away,  "  The  answer  of 
Miss  Willoughby  to  my  offer  of  marriage  was 
.  .  .  .  Colonel  Hubert,  I  can  never  be  your 
wife.'' 

**  Indeed !  .  .  .  .  Then  how  comes  it,  Mon- 
tague, that  you  still  talk  of  making  her  so  ?'' 

^'  Because,  before  I  left  her,  I  thought  I  saw 
some  ground  for  hope  that  her  reftisal  was  not 
caused  by  any  personal  dislike  to  me.'' 

"  Really !"....  interrupted  Lady  Elizabeth. 
Nay,  my  dear  aunt  r   resumed  Hubert, 

you  may  in  your  kind  and  long-enduring 
partiality  &ncy  this  impossible ;  but,  unhappily 
for  my  peace  at  that  moment,  I  remembered 
that  I  was  more  than  five-and-thirty,  and  she 
not  quite  eighteen." 

'*  But  she  told  you  I  suppose  that  you  were 
still  a  very  handsome  fellow  ....  Only  she  had 
some  other  objection, — and  pray,  what  was  it, 
sir?" 
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**  She  feared  the  cotmexion  would  be  dis- 
pleasing to  yon  and  Lady  Stephenson." 

"  And  yoa  assnred  her  most  earnestly, 
perhaps  th&t  she  was  mistaken  ?^ 

"  No,  Lady  Elisabeth,  I  did  not.  There 
are  circomatancee  in  her  position  that  hdst 
make  my  marrying  her  appear  objectionable 
to  my  family  ;  and  though  my  little  independ- 
ence is,  as  your  ladyship  observes,  my  own, 
I  would  not  wish  to  share  it  with  any  woman 
who  would  be  indifferent  to  their  reception  (tf 
faer.  All  my  hope,  therefore,  rests  in  the  con- 
fidence I  feel  that,  when  the  first  nnpleawig 
surprise  of  this  avowal  shall  have  passed  away, 
yoa  ....  both  of  you  ....  for  there  is  no  one 
else  whose  ^probation  I  should  wait  for  ... . 
yoa  will  anfier  your  hearts  and  heads  to  itrike 
a  fair  and  reasunuble  balance  between  all  that 
my  street  Agne^  has  in  her  favour  and  ail  sbff 
has  against  her.  Do  this,  Lady  Klizabethi 
but  do  it  as  kindly  as  you  can  ....  Emity  will 
help  you  ....  to-morrow  morning  you  ahidl 
toll  me  your  decision  ....  I  can  resolve  on  no- 
thing till  I  hear  It."  J 

Colonel  Hubert,  as  sood  as  he  bad  »aid  thJL 
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left  the  room,  nor  did  they  see  him  again  that 
night. 

The  morning  came,  and  he  met  Lady  Ste- 
phenson at  the  breakfast  table,  but  Lady  Eliza- 
beth did  not  appear,  sending  down  word,  as 
was  not  unusual  \idth  her,  that  she  should  take 
her  chocolate  in  her  own  room.  Sir  Edward 
was  not  in  the  room  when  he  entered,  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity  to  utter  a  hasty  and 
abrupt  inquiry  as  to  the  answer  he  might  expect 
from  herself  and  their  aunt. 

**  Prom  me,  Montague,^  she  replied,  "  you 
cannot  fear  to  hear  anything  very  harshly  dis- 
agreeable. In  truth,  I  haye  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  believe  that  whateyer  my  brother 
did,  or  wished  to  do,  was  wisest — best,  that  it 
would  be  yery  difficult  for  me  to  think  other- 
wise now;  besides,  I  cannot  deny,  though 
perhaps  it  hardly  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  that  I  too  am  yery  much  in  loye  with 
Agnes  Willoughby,  and  that  ....  though  I 
would  giye  my  little  finger  she  had  no  aunt 
Bamaby  belonging  to  her  ....  I  neyer  saw 
any  woman  in  any  rank  whom  I  could  so  cor- 
dially loye  and  welcome  as  a  sister.^^ 
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The  Colonel  trembled  all  oyer,  "  very  poorly,' 
as  applied  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  having 
from  his  earliest  recollection  always  been  con- 
sidered as  synonymous  to  *^  yery  cross.^ 

"  She  will  refuse  to  see  her  r  thought  he, 
pacing  the  room  in  violent  agitation  ....**  and 
in  that  case  she  will  keep  her  word  ....  She 
will  neyer  be  my  wife  !'' 

'*  Bless  me !  .  .  .  .  How  you  do  shake  the 
room,  Colonel  Hubert,^  said  a  yery  crabbed  voice 
behind  him,  just  after  he  had  passed  the  door 
in  his  perturbed  promenade.  '^  If  you  took  such 
a  fancy  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  house 
maid  might  sweep  up  the  dust  you  had  raised,  I 
should  not  object  to  it,  for  it  is  very  like  having 
one's  carpet  beat ;  .  .  .  .  but  just  as  I  am  coming 
to  sit  down  here,  it  is  very  disagreeable  indeed.'' 

This  grumble  lasted  just  long  enough  to  al- 
low the  old  lady  (who  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  eating  crab  apples,  and  walked  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  been  seized  with  the  gout  in  all 
her  joints,)  to  place  herself  in  her  easy  chair 
as  she  concluded  it,  during  which  time  the 
Colonel  stood  still  upon  the  hearth-rug  with 
his  eyes  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  venerable  but 
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very  hostile  features  tluit  were  approMcIiuig 
A  moipent's  nlence  followed,  during  whicli 
old  Lady  looked  up  in  his  iace  with  the  i 
piovokiog  ezpreasioa  itnagiDable;  for  croa 
it  was,  there  was  a  glance  of  playfiil  malic 
it  tiiat  seemed  to  say, — 

**  You  look  as  if   you  were  going   to 
Colonel." 

He  felt  provoked  vith  her,  and  this  gave 
coonge. — "  May  I  beg  of  you,  Lady  Eliab 
to  tell  me  what  I  may  hope  from  your  kindi 
on  the  subject  I  menUoned  to  you  last  nigh 
said  he. 

"  Play,  sir,  do  you  remember  your  gtsm 
ther  ?"  was  her  reply. 

"  The  Earl  of  Ajchdale? Yes,  madi 

perfectly." 

You  do  ... .  Humph  !  .  .  .  .  And  yonrpal 
ml  giand&ther,  with  his  pedigree  from  Di 
Nigel  of  Nonnandy ;  did  jronera  bearofbim 
"  Yes,  Lady  Klinbetb,"  leplied  the  Cdond 
attmeofindiffimnce;  *<IIiavebeaid<tf  liim;  1 
he  died,  yon  know,  whm  I  vm  my  jom^.*' 
Them  was  a  minnte's  aQflBet^  wliidt  «m  Imk 
by  antrther  qtut^aa  ftom  Lady  WiMJilfc. 
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**  And  pray,  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
tell  me  who  was  the  grand&ther  of  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  r 

^<  I  have  little,  or  indeed  no  doubt.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  that  Miss  Willoughby  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  Greatfield 
Park,  in  Warwickshire,  who  lost  the  tremendous 
■take  at  piquet  that  you  have  heard  of,  and 
two  of  whose  daughters  married  the  twin  sons  of 
Lord  Eastcomb ....  I  think  you  cannot  have 
foigotten  the  circumstances.^ 

Lady  Elizabeth  drew  herself  forward  in  her 
chair,  and  fixing  her  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  face  of 
her  nephew,  said,  in  a  voice  of  great  severity, 
<*  Do  you  mean  to  assert  to  me,  Colonel  Mon- 
tague Hubert,  that  Agnes  Willoughby  is  niece 
to  Lady  Eastcomb  and  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Nivett  ?"" 

**  I  mean  to  assert  to  you,  madam,  that  it  is 
my  firm  persuasion  that  such  will  prove  to  be  the 
fact.  But  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  for  the  son  of  my  father 
to  withhold  his  affections  from  the  chosen  of  his 
heart,  till  he  was  assured  he  should  gain  all  the 
honour  by  the  selection  which  a  union  with  Lady 
Eastcomb's  niece  could  bestow  ;  .  .  .  .  nor  should 
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I  liave  mentioned  my  belief  in  th»  connes 
by  ^Kny  of  a  set-off  to  the  equally  new  chii 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  had  yon  not  questioned  m 
particularly.'* 

Had  Colonel  Hubert  studied  his  answei 
a  twelvemonth,  he  could  not  have  compost 
more  judicious  one :  there  was  a  spice  of  hau 
in  it  by  no  means  uncongenial  to  the  old  la 
feelings,  and  there  was,  too,  enough  of  defian( 
make  her  take  counsel  with  herself  as  to  whe 
it  would  be  iivise  to  vex  him  further.  It  ' 
therefore,  less  with  the  accent  of  mockery, 
more  with  that  of  curiosity,  that  she  reconmiei 
her  interrogatory. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Montague,  firom  i 
source  you  derived  this  knowledge  of  Miss  V 
loughby's  family  ?  .  .  .  .  Was  it  from  herself? 

'^  Certainly  not.  If  the  facts  be  as  I  1 
stated,  and  as  I  hope  and  believe  they  will 
found.  Miss  Willoughby  will  be  as  mnch  i 
piised  by  the  discovery  as  jom  ladysliip." 

'<  From  whom,  then|  did  yon  hear  it  ?^ 

^<  From  no  one.  Lady  Eliabeth,  aa  a  na 
of  fact  connected  with  Agnea.  B«t  WMnetU 
I  know  not  what,  introdnced  the  mention  of 
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Will<mghby'*8  wild  stake  at  piquet  at  the  club 
the  other  day  ...  The  name  struck  me,  and  I 
led  old  Major  Barnes  to  talk  to  me  of  the  f»- 
mily.  He  told  me  that  a  younger  son,  a  gay 
harum-scarum  sort  of  youth,  married  some  girl, 
when  he  was  in  country  quarters,  whom  his  fa- 
mily would  not  receive ;  that,  ruined  and  broken- 
hearted by  this  desertion,  he  went  abroad  almost 
immediately  after  his  marriage,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since/^ 

*^  And  this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  you 
build  your  hope,  that  Mrs.  Bamaby'^s  niece  is 
also  the  niece  of  Lady  Eastcombe  P  .  .  .  .  Inge- 
nious certainly.  Colonel,  as  a  theory,  but  some^ 
what  slight  as  an  edifice  on  which  to  hang  any 
weighty  matter  ....  Don't  you  think  so  ?'*'* 

*^  I  hang  nothing  on  it,  Lady  Elizabeth.  If  I 
did  not  feel  that  Miss  Willoughby  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  me  happy  without  this  supposed 
relationship,  I  certainly  should  not  think  her  so 
with  it.  However,  that  your  ladyship  may  not 
fiincy  my  imagination  more  fertile  than  it  really 
is,  I  must  add,  that  when  at  Clifton,  I  did  hear 
from  the  Misses  Peters,  whom  I  have  before  men- 
tioned to  you,  that  the  father  of  Agnes  went 

VOL.  III.  L 
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uhroud  after  bis  raarriag^e,  and  moreover  that 
news  or  liim  in  any  way  ever  reached  his  wi 
faniilv  afterwards." 

Laclv   Elizabeth  for  some   time  made  no 
plv,  but  seemed  to  ponder  upon  this  staten 
very  earnestly.     At  length  she  Siiid,  in  a  1 
fnmi  which  irony  and  harshness,  levity  and  s 
ritv,  were  equally  banishctl, — '*  Montague  !  . 
tlierc  Jire  some  of  the  feelings  which  you  I 
just  expressed,  in  which    I  cannot  sympath 
but  a  verv  little  reflection  will  teach  you 
there  is  no  ground  of  offence  to  you  in  this  . 
for  it  would  be  unnatural  that  I  should  do 
Vou  tell  me  that    vour   father's  son   need 
deem  the  honour  of  a  relationship  to  Viscoui 
Eastcombc  necessary  to  his  happiness  in  life, 
far  I  am  able  to  comprehend  you,  altliough  I 
Eastcombe  is  an  honourable  and  excellent 
Bonage,  whose  near  connexion  with  a  yoang 
would  be  no  contemptible  advantage  (at  Ion 
my  mind)  upon  her  introduction  into  life. 

we  will  pass  this When,  howeyer,  you 

ceed  to  tell  me  that  your  choice  in  marriage  c 
in  nowise  be  affected  by  the  rank  and  st 
of   those  with  whom    it   might   bring  701 
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contact,  and  that,  too,  when  the  question  is, 
whether  a  Mrs.  Barnabv,  or  a  Ladv  Eastcombe, 
should  be  in  the  foreground  of  the  group,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  follow  you." 

Nothing  is  so  distressing  in  an  argument  as 
to  have  a  burst  of  grandiloquent  sentiment  set 
aside  by  a  few  words  of  common  sense.  Colonel 
Hubert  walked  the  length  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  back  again,  before  he  answered  ;  he  felt  that, 
as  his  aunt  put  the  case,  he  was  as  far  from 
following  his  assertion  by  his  judgment  as  her- 
self; but  ere  his  walk  was  finished,  the  image 
of  the  desolate  Agnes,  as  he  had  seen  her  the 
night  before,  arose  before  him,  and  resumed  its 
unconquerable  influence  on  his  heart.  He  took 
a  hint  from  her  ladyship,  threw  aside  all  mix- 
ture of  heat  and  anger,  and  replied- — 

*'  Heaven  forbid.  Lady  Elizabeth,  that  I  should 
attempt  to  defend  any  such  doctrine  :  .  .  .  .  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  not  mine.  But,  in  one  word, 
I  love  Miss  Willoughby ;  and  if  I  can  arrive 
at  the  happiness  of  believing  that  I  am  loved 
in  return,  nothing  but  her  own  refusal  will  pre- 
vent me  from  marrying  her.  This  is  my  state- 
ment of  facts  ;    I  will   attempt   no   other,   and 

L  2 
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throw  myself  who 
smootli,  or  render 
lies  before  me." 

The  old  lady  Ic 
kiDdly.  "  Monti 
doubU.  Is  it  t 
suspicions  rcspecti 
nal  ancestry,  .  .  - 
frankness,  that  ha 
my  honour,  1  co 
myself;  ....  but 
more  inclined  to 
creature  Agnes  is 
thought  I  should 


Colonel  Huberl 
stool,  and  kissing 
spoke  his  liappin 
what  the  cause  is 
Heaven  for  the  e 
not  think  that  I 
of  this  kindnesB, 
position  of  Min- 
With  such  views 
plained  to  you, 
her  from  it  V 
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"  What  then  do  you  propose  to  do  ?^'    de- 
manded Lady  Elizabeth. 

"  /  can  do  nothmg/\  ...  he  replied ;  .  .  .  . 
"  whatever  aid  or  protection  can  be  extended  to 
her,  must  come  from  you  ....  or  Lady  Stephen- 
son ;  .  .  .  .  and  that  I  should  rather  it  came  from 
you,  who  have  long  been  to  me  as  a  mother, 
can  hardly  surprise  you.  Sir  Edward  is  an 
excellent  young  man,  ....  but  he  has  preju- 
dices that  I  should  not  like  to  battle  with  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  from  you,  and  you  only, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  that  I  either  hope  or  wish  to 
find  protection  for  my  future  wife.*^ 

Again  Lady  Elizabeth  pondered.  "Did  not 
Agnes  tell  us,"  she  said  at  length,  "  did  she 
not  say  in  her  letter  to  Lady  Stephenson,  that 
she  had  applied  to  some  aged  relation  in  Devon- 
shire, by  whom  she  hoped  to  be  extricated  from 
her  present  terrible  embarrasment  ?" 

'*  It  is  very  likely,"  replied  Colonel  Hubert, 
*'  for  she  spoke  to  me  of  such  a  one,  and  hoped 
that  Thursday  ....  that  is  to-morrow,  is  it 
not  ?  .  .  .  .  would  bring  an  answer  to  her  ap- 
plication .**' 

"Then,    Montague,    we    must   wait   to   hear 
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what  this  TliuT8*lay  brings  forth  before  wc  in- 
terfere to  repeat  the  offer  of  protection  whid 
it  is  possible  she  may  not  want.  .  .  .  And  Hea- 
ven grant  it  may  be  so,  ...  .  for  if  she  is  i< 
be  your  wife,  Colonel  Hubert,  and  it  is  prein 
plain  she  will  be,  will  it  not  be  better  that  yoi 
should  follow  her  with  your  addresses  to  the  low 
liest  roof  in  Devonshire,  than  that  she  shoult 
take  refuge  here,  whore  every  gossip's  finger  vil 
be  pointed  at  her  r""* 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  this 
and  Colonel  Hubert  cared  not  to  avow  tha 
all  the  favour  she  had  bid  him  hope  for  was  bii 
conditional,  and  that  till  the  avowal  of  his  U^ 
should  be  sanctioned  by  his  aunt  and  sister,  h 
was  still  to  hold  himself  as  a  rejected  man.  U 
dared  not  tell  her  this,  lest  the  feelings  he  ha 
conquered  with  so  much  difficulty  should  retun 
upon  learning  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  t 
encourage  them. 

As  patiently  as  he  could,  therefore,  he  awaite 
the  expected  letter  from  Agnes,  and  well  was  1 
rewarded  for  doing  so.  The  letter  itself,  mode 
and  unboastful  as  it  was,  gave  a  sufficiently  in 
proved  picture  of  her  condition  to  remove  all  pr 
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sent  anxiety  on  her  account ;  and  though  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  idea  of  the  transfonnation  slie 
had  undergone,  from  a  heart-broken,  pennile^ 
dependant,  into  a  petted,  cherished  heiress,  he 
was  soothed  into  the  belief  that  it  would  now  cost 
his  aunt  and  sister  infinitely  less  pain  than  he  had 
anticipated,  to  extend  such  a  degree  of  favour  to 
his  Agnes  as  might  lead  her  to  confirm  the  hope 
on  which  he  lived. 

But  it  was  not  the  letter  of  Agnes  that  pro- 
duced the  most  favourable  impression  upon  Lady 
Elizabeth ;  the  postscript  of  Miss  Corapton  was 
infinitely  more  powerful  in  its  eflTect  upon  her 
mind.  Of  Agnes,  personally,  she  never  thought 
without  a  degree  of  partial  admiration,  that  nearly 
approached  to  affection  ;  and  vague  as  the  hope 
was  respecting  the  family  of  her  father,  it  clung 
very  pertinaciously  to  the  old  lady'^s  memory, 
while  a  certain  resemblance  which  she  fejt  sure  that 
she  could  trace  between  the  nose  of  Agnes  and 
that  of  the  honourable  Miss  Nivett,  Lord  East- 
combe'*s  eldest  daughter,  was  doing  wonders  in  her 
mind  by  way  of  a  balance-weight  against  the 
rouge  and  ringlets  of  Mrs,  Bamaby  ;  yet,  never- 
theless, the  notion  that  not  "  horrid  Mrs.  Bar- 


good  and  ill  humour,  that  v 

ing  to  her  neplte'ir. 

The  keen-sighted  old  la 
that  the  postscript  to  Ague: 
ten  bv  a  second  Mrs.  Bama 
ment  she  detennined,  nracl 
she  chose  to  express,  that  si 
lonel  Hubert  vjth  no  farth' 
After  a  short  consultatioi 
niece,  thai  letter  was  desp 
which  was  mentioned  bcfoi 
Agnes  left  London  for 
nel  Hubert  been  consulte* 
perhaps  hare  suggested,  as 
the  proposed  meeting  ah 
following  week  in  London  ; 
composition  was  too  satisfii 
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managed  all  Lady  Elizabeth's  worldly  concerns, 
set  about  preparing  themselves  and  her  for  this 
removal.  It  was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  which 
almost  atoned  for  the  vexation  of  this  delay  that 
he  learned  Sir  Edward's  good-natured  compli- 
ance with  his  beautiful  bride's  capricious-seem- 
ing wish  of  revisiting  Clifton.  Colonel  Hubert 
pertinaciously  refused  to  let  his  gay  brother-in-law 
into  his  confidence,  till  the  time  arrived  for  pre- 
senting him  to  Miss  Willoughby,  as  to  his  future 
wife.  Did  this  reserve  arise  from  some  unacknow- 
ledged doubt  whether  Agnes,  when  the  pressure 
of  misfortune  was  withdrawn,  would  voluntarily 
bestow  herself  on  a  man  of  his  advanced  age  ? 
Perhaps  so.  That  Agnes  was  less  than  eighteen, 
and  himself  more  than  thirty-five,  were  facts 
repeated  to  himself  too  often  for  his  tranquillity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A*. MS    APPEARb    AT   CLIFTON     IN    A    NEW    CHARACTER. 

At  as  early  an  hour,  on  the  morning  after  Lc 
arrival  at  Clifton,  as  Agnes  could  hope  to  fim 
her  friend  Marv  awake,  she  set  off  for  Rodne^ 
Place.  It  was  a  short  walk,  but  a  happy  one 
even  thouffh  she  had  vet  to  learn  whether  LaJi 
Elizabeth  Norris  and  her  party  were  or  wen 
not  arrived. 

Hut  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  he 
heart  that  made  her  very  tolciably  easy  ....  mop 
so  perhaps  than  she  confessed  to  herself  .  .  .  .  oi 
this  point.  Evorv  day  made  the  mysterious  &c 
of  Miss  Compton^s  being  a  woman  of  handsomi 
fortune  more  familiar  t(»  her,  and  every  hoo: 
made  it  more  clear  that  she  had  no  other  objee 
in  life  than  to  make  that  fortune  contribuU 
to  the  happiness  of  her  niece.  It  fbliowcd, 
therefore,  that,   not  having  altogether  foigottcD 
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the  fkct  of  Colonel  Huberts  declaration  at  a 
rooraent  when  all  things,  but  his  own  heart,  must 
have  pleaded  against  her,  some  very  comfortable 
ground  for  hope  to  rest  upon,  was  discoverable  in 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  position  .... 
"  There  will  be  no  danger,**  thought  she,  '*  that 
when  he  speaks  again,  my  answer  should  be  such 
as  to  make  him  fency  himself  too  old  for  me." 

The  servant  at  Rodney  Place  who  opened  the 
door  to  Agnes,  was  the  same  who  had  done  her 
the  like  service  some  dozen  of  times  during  her  last 
visit  at  Clifton,  but  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition when  she  presented  herself.  In  fact,  the 
general  appearance  of  Agnes  was  so  greatly 
changed  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  it  when  she  was  clothed  in  the  residuum  of 
the  Widow  Bamaby's  weeds,  that  till  she  smiled, 
and  spoke  her  inquiry  for  Miss  Peters,  he  had 
no  recollection  of  her. 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  discovered  that  it  was 
the  Miss  Willoughby  who  had  left  all  his  ladies 
crying  when  she  went  away,  he  took  care  to  make 
her  perceive  that  she  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  said,  **  Miss  Peters,  ma'am,  is 
not  come  down  stairs  yet ;  but  she  will  be  very 
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Agnes  blushed,  but  said  with  a  happy  smile, 
**  Yes  ....  assuredly  J  may  say  so." 

Miss  Peters  looked  at  her,  and  kughed. 
.**'  There  is  something  else  you  would  not  have 
known,  I  am  very  sure,  Agnes,  by  that  conscious 
fiice,  ....  and  it  must  be  something  very  well 
worth  knowing  by  that  look  of  radiant  happiness 
which  I  never  saw  on  your  fair  face  before  .... 
no,  not  even  when  for  the  first  time  you  looked 
down  upon  Avon's  dun  stream ;  for  then,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  your  joy  shewed  itself  in  tears  ; 
but  now,  my  dear,  you  are  dimpling  with  smiles, 
though  I  really  believe  you  are  doing  all  you  can 
to  hide  them  from  me.  Say  why  is  this  ?  .  .  .  . 
wherefore  ^  ,  ,  .  what  should  it  mean  ?" 

**  Mary !  .  .  .  .  There  is  not  an  event  of  my 
life,  nor  a  thought  of  my  heart,  that  I  would  wish 
to  hide  from  you  ....  But  how  can  I  begin 
telling  you  such  very  long  and  incredible  stories 
as  I  have  got  to  telK  just  as  you  have  finished 
dressing,  and  are  ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast  ?*' 
said  Agnes. 

"  Breakfast  ?***  replied  her  friend  ..."  I  would 
rather  go  without  breakfast  for  a  month  than  not 
hear  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  your 
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adventures  from  tlie  moment  you  left  tliis  lit 
in  crape  and  boinliasin,  wiih  your  checks  oa  ic 
as  marble,  and  jour  eyes  full  of  tears,  up  to 
preiieni  now,  that  you  have  entered  it  aaain  ii 
elt^nt  a  morning  toilet  as  Limdon  can  fiim 
with  your  cheeks  full  of  dimples,  and  yuur  < 
daneinj;  in  your  head  » ilL  liap)>inetis,  notniih^u 
ing  all  your  etfortB  to  look  demure  .  .  .  .  Cu 
sit  down  ngain,  Agnes,  and  tell  me  all." 

'■  Toll  you  nil  I  will,  tle{)end  upon  it,  hut 
DOW,  dear  Mary,  .  .  .  Think  of  all  your 
ther'ij  kindness  to  me.  .  .  .  Shall  I  sit  lieiv 
dulging  in  conlidcntial  goi^sip  with  you.  insi 
of  I>aying  my  eon  i  pi  intents  to  her  and  the 
of  the  family  in  the  hreak fast-room  ?  .  . .  . 
IHwitively  no.  So  come  down  stairs  with 
din>cfly,  or  I  will  go  hy  myself." 

"  Aunt  Compton  is  spoiling  you,  child ;  i 
is  (]uite  clear.  .  .  .  You  used  to  be  ohed 
to  command,  and  ever  ready  to  do  as  I 
liin'd,  but  now  you  lay  down  the  law  Uk 
I'ord  Chancellor.  Come  along,  then.  Miss 
lies;  but  remember  that,  as  soon  as  breakfa 
over,  I  expect,  first  to  be  taken  to  the  I 
(have  I  not  got  nice  lodgings  for  you  ?) 
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Agnes  blushed,  but  said  with  a  happy  smile, 
**  Yes  ....  assuredly  I  may  say  so." 

Miss  Peters  looked  at  her,  and  kughed. 
*'  There  is  something  else  you  would  not  have 
known,  I  am  very  sure,  Agnes,  by  that  conscious 
fiice,  ....  and  it  must  be  something  very  well 
worth  knowing  by  that  look  of  radiant  happiness 
which  I  never  saw  on  your  fair  face  before  .... 
no,  not  even  when  for  the  first  time  you  looked 
down  upon  Avon's  dun  stream ;  for  then,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  your  joy  shewed  itself  in  tears  ; 
but  now,  my  dear,  you  are  dimpling  with  smiles, 
though  I  really  believe  you  are  doing  all  you  can 

to  hide  them  from  me.     Say  why  is  this  ? 

wherefore  ► .  .  .  what  should  it  mean  ?" 

**  Mary !  .  .  .  .  There  is  not  an  event  of  my 
life,  nor  a  thought  of  my  heart,  that  I  would  wish 
to  hide  from  you  ....  But  how  can  I  begin 
telling  you  such  very  long  and  incredible  stories 
as  I  have  got  to  telU  just  as  you  have  finished 
dressing,  and  are  ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast  ?" 
said  Agnes. 

"  Breakfast  ?"  replied  her  friend  ..."  I  would 
rather  go  without  breakfast  for  a  month  than  not 
hear  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  your 
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introduced  to  Miss  Compton,  of  Compton  Ba- 
sett,  and  then  taken  to  our  old  seat  on  the 
rock,  then  and  there  to  hear  all  that  has  be- 
fldlen  you.**** 

To  this  Agnes  agreed,  and  they  descended 
together.  The  interest  and  the  pleasure  that 
her  entrance  excited  among  the  family  group 
already  assembled  round  the  breakfast-table, 
was  very  gratifying  to  her.  Mrs.  Peters  seemed 
hardly  less  delighted  than  Mary  ;  the  two  girls 
kissed  her  affectionately,  and  gazed  at  her  with  as 
much  admiration  as  astonishment,  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  they  admired  her  much  ; 
good  Mr.  Peters  welcomed  her  very  cordially, 
and  inquired  with  the  most  scrupulous  polite- 
ness for  the  health  of  Mrs.  Bamaby ;  and  James 
told  her  very  frankly  that  he  was  delighted 
to  see  her,  and  that  she  was  fifty  times  hand- 
somer than  ever. 

The  conversation  that  followed  was  perfectly 
frank,  on  the  part  of  Agnes,  in  all  that  related 
to  the  kindness  of  her  aunt  Compton,  and  the 
happiness  she  enjoyed  from  being  under  her 
care ;  but,  from  delicacy  to  them,  she  said  as 
little  as  possible  about  Mrs.  Bamaby  ;  and  from 


a«i"t   which   Agnes     «-eI. 

t'loii^h    it    still   farti,^^ 

»ish(fd  for  conversation  v 

Tbe   «-hoIe  femiU-  deolar 

•*  'Otroduced  to  the   old 

Wirroushhvspokeirithsu, 

the  disereet  Mre.   Peten,  , 

fir«  visit  ter  oldest  daugh 

Panr  her;  the  rest    rield^ 

the  three  ladies  set  out  toge 

■'  I  eipoct  to  find  this  nei 

"^reeaUe  pereonagie,  my  dea 

former  chaperon,  thoo;^  shi 

tfr.  .  .  .  Bui  on   one    point 

sfaail  find  ihem  alike." 

"  I  hope  this  point  of  res 
ainch  importauce  to  yonr  I 
^ta,  Peters,"  repUed  Agnea, 
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^*  Yes,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
iiiippiness,  particularly  for  this  evening,  Agnes," 
replied  Mrs.  Peters.  *'The  point  of  resem- 
blance I  want  to  find  is  in  the  trusting  you  to 
my  care.  We  are  going  to  a  party  this  even- 
ing where  I  should  particularly  like  to  take  you, 
....  and  it  will  be  impossible,  you  know,  to 
arrange  exchange  of  visits,  and  manage  that  an 
invitation  shall  be  sent  and  accepted  by  aunt 
Compton,  on  such  very  short  notice.  Do  you 
think  she  will  let  you  go  with  us  ?^ 

"Ask  her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Peters,^  replied 
Agnes  with  a  very  happy  smile,  "  and  see  what 
she  will  say  to  it.'^ 

**  I  will,  if  I  do  not  find  her  too  awfiil,^  was 
the  answer. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Compton  received 
and  entertained  her  visitors,  was  a  fresh  source 
of  surprise  to  Agnes.  Though  thinking  very 
highly  of  her  intellect,  and  even  of  her  con- 
versational powers,  she  had  anticipated  some 
sjrmptoms  of  reserve  and  shyness  on  the  in- 
troduction of  so  perfect  a  recluse  to  strangers. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.  Miss  Comp- 
ton was  pleased  by  the  appearance  and  manner 


be  pleased  with  him,  tha: 
of  the  mauvaite  konte  vl 
expected.  Nor  must  t 
unnatural)  for  it  was,  in 
aaU  of  the  state  of  mind  ii 
With  keen  intellect,  elas 
a  position  that  places  tl 
above  the  reach  of  annc 
(an  elevation,  by  the  by, 
ones  of  the  earth  can  h 
troduction  to  any  ordinar 
compose  the  mind,  or  a^t 
Mrs.  Peters  did  not  fi 
awful,  and  therefore  prefei 
b'ke  every  other  that  conic 
ly  to  promote  the  [rfeasi: 
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her  own  carriage  and  servants  here,  but  she 
mnst  not  go  alone ;  and  perhaps,  if  she  calls 
at  your  house,  Mrs.  Peters,  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  let  her  friend  Mary  accompany  her, 
and  permit  her  carriage  to  follow  yours."^ 

This  being  settled,  Mrs.  Peters  and  her 
daughter  rose  to  take  leave ;  and  Mary  then 
hoped  that  Agnes,  by  returning  with  them, 
would  at  length  give  her  the  opportunity  she 
80  earnestly  desired  of  hearing  all  she  had  to 
tell.  But  she  was  again  disappointed,  for  when 
the  young  heiress  asked  her  indulgent  aunt 
whether  she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
lovely  morning  to  see  some  of  the  beauties  of 
Clifton,  she  replied, — '^  I  should  like  nothing  so 
well,  Agnes,  as  to  take  a  drive  with  you  over 
the  beautiful  downs  you  talk  of.  Will  you 
spare  her  to  me  for  so  long,  Miss  Peters  ?^ 

^^I  think  you  deserve  a  little  of  her,  Miss 
Compton,''  answered  the  young  lady ;  "  and 
with  the  hope  of  the  evening  before  me,  I  will 
enter  no  protest  against  the  morning  drive.*^^ 

The  mother  and  daughter  then  took  leave, 
and  as  they  left  the  house,  they  exchanged  a 
glance  that  seemed  to  express  mutual  congra- 


mother,  uid  permitting 
this   sweet  Agnes.  .   .   . 
the  Barnaby  style  here. 
Compton,  of  Compton  Ba 
something,"  said  Mary. 

"  If  I  may  venture  ti 
may,"  replied  her  mother 
be  the  means  of  bringinj 
my  incomparable  sister 
really  thanlc  yon,  sancy 
having  00  taken  the  reinj 
I  delight  in  this  Miss  C 
racy  originality  abont  he 
ing.  And  as  for  yonr 
new  young  bsppiaeaa,  l 
now  first  seen  to  some 
and  nrettv  fendueas  for 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A    PARTT.  — A    MEETING.  —  GOOD  SOMETIMES   PRODUCTIVE 

OF    EVIL. 

The  superintending  the  toilet  of  Agnes  for 
the  party  of  that  evening  was  a  new  and  very 
delightfiil  page  in  the  history  of  the  spinster 
of  Compton  Basett.  The  fondest  mother  dress- 
ing a  fair  daughter  for  her  first  presentation, 
never  watched  the  operations  of  the  toilet  more 
anxiously ;  and  in  her  case  there  was  a  sort 
of  personal  triumph  attending  its  success,  that 
combined  the  joy  of  the  accomplished  artist,  who 
sees  the  finished  loveliness  himself  has  made 
with  the  fond  approval  of  affection. 

Partly  from  her  own  native  good  taste,  and 
partly  iBrom  the  wisdom  of  listening  with  a  very 
discriminating  judgment  to  the  practical  coun- 
sels of  an  experienced  modiste^  the  dress  of 
Agnes  was  exactly  what  it  ought  to  have  been ; 


and  exclaimed, — 

"  Have  you  uot  made  . 
Betsy  ?" 

When  MiM  Compton 
Rodoey  Place,  it  was  W 
her  daujrhter,  who  took  a 
"  Mary  is  excessively 
she,  as  tliey  drove  off,  " 
your  companion ;  bat  I  t 
faut,  Agnes,  that  I  sliou 
Pemberton  myself.  She 
....  not  one  of  ns  humi 
itea,  who  pique  ourselves 
vation  of  our  lime-stone 
of  the  Btre.am  that  laves 
than  on  any  other  speci 
we  can  lav  claim  to.     M 
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sometimes  shared  by  more  ordinary  mortals, 
which  is  a  prodigious  love  of  music.  This,  and 
a  sort  of  besoin^  to  which  she  pleads  guilty,  of 
holding  a  salon  every  evening  that  she  is  not 
from  home,  forces  upon  her,  as  I  take  it,  the 
necessity  of  visiting  many  of  us  who  might 
elsewhere  scarcely  be  deemed  worthy  to  ap- 
proach her  foot-stool.  We  met  her  at  the 
Parslowes,  where  the  girls'*  performances  elicit- 
ed a  very  gracious  degree  of  approl^ation.  An 
introduction  followed ;  she  has  honoured  me  by 
attending  a  concert  at  my  own  house,  and  this 
is  the  fourth  evening  we  have  passed  with  her. 
Now  you  have  the  carte  du  pays^  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  much  better 
I  should  make  my  entrSe  with  you  on  my  arm, 
than  permit  you  to  follow  with  the  damsels  in 
my  train. '*' 

Agnes  confessed  that  she  thought  the  ar- 
rangement much  more  conducive  to  the  dignity 
of  her  approach,  and  thanked  her  companion 
for  her  thoughtful  attention. 

''  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  disinterested,  Agnes 
....  I  am  rather  proud  of  having  such  an 
exotic  to  produce.  .  .  .  What  a  delightful  aunt 
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"'  Mrs.  Pemberton^s  drawing-room  wiw  full  of 
f'^mAjmmy  when  they  entered  it^  but  tiiat  lady 
-espied  tb«m  the  moment  they  arriyed,  and 
'stepped  forward  with  so  much  eagemeea  to 
receive  them,  that  Agnes  thought  Mrs.  Peters 
'  had,  in  her  aecount  of  the  acquaintance  between 
them,  hardly  done  justice  to  the  degree  of 
fluTOur  she  had  risen  to.  But  a  few  minutes 
more  oouTinced  her,  that  even  she,  unknown 
as  she  was,  might  flatter  herself  that  some 
portion  of  this  distinguished  reception  was  in- 
tended for  her;  for  Mrs.  Pemberton  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  to  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  with  an  air  of  such  marked  distinc- 
tion, as,  spite  of  the  philosophy  of  which  she 
had  just  been  boasting,  brought  a  very  bright 
flush  to  her  cheeks,  if  it  did  not  turn  her  head. 
A  few  words,  however,  spoken  by  that  lady  to 
one  of  those  beside  whom  she  placed  her,  ex- 
plained the  mystery,  and  proved  that  Mrs. 
Peters  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  intimate  her 
intention  of  bringing  a  young  friend  with  her 
beforehand. 

*^  Miss  Eversham,  you  must  permit  me  to 
introduce  this  young  lady  to  you — Miss  Wil- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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loughby  ....  Miss  Eversbam  ....  From 
little  word  in  Mrs.  Peter's  note  this  morni 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  have  the  orratifi 
tion  of  hearing  you  sing  together.  Tliis  lad 
voice  is  a  contralto,  Miss  Wilkmghby,  and  fr 
what  I  have  heard  of  your  performance  at  M 
Peters\  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bein? 
quaintcd  with  her,  your  voices  will  be  delig 
ftil  together.'*' 

This  most  unexpected  address  was  not  cal' 
Intcd  to  restore  the  composure  of  Agnes,  r 
it  was  not  without  some  effort  that  she  sii 
moned  courage  enough  to  answer  the  nni 
rous  questions  of  Miss  Eversham,  (an  elde 
young  lady  too  much  inured  to  exhibit 
to  have  any  mercy  upon  her,)  when,  as 
excuse  for  withdrawing  her  attention  for  a  i 
ment,  from  the  ceaseless  catechism  that  1 
mented  her,  she  turned  away  her  eyes  to  h 
upon  the  company,  and  beheld  the  profile 
Colonel  Hubert,  as  he  bent  to  speak  to  a  li 
seated  on  a  sofa  near  which  he  stood.  1 
was  not  an  occurrence  very  likely  to  rest 
her  composure,  bat  at  least  it  spared  her  i 
farther  anxiety  respecting  the  efibrt  necess 


it 
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for  receiving  the  atteutions  of  her  neighbour 
properly,  for  she  altogether  forgot  her  vicinity, 
and  became  as  completely  incapable  of  hearing 
her  farther  questions,  as  of  answering  them. 

^^  Had  he  seen  her  ?.  .  .  .  Did  he  know  she 
was  at  Clifton?.  .  .  .  Was  his  aunt, — waa  Lady 
Stephenson  there  ?.  .  .  .  How  would  he  address 
her  ?.  -  .  .  Would  their  intercourse  begin  from 
the  point  at  which  it  had  broken  off,  or  would 
her  altered  circumstances,  by  placing  each  in  a 
new  position,  lead  to  a  renewed  proposal,  and 
an  answer  ?.  .  .  .  Oh  how  different  from  her 
former  one !" 

These  were  the  questions  that  now  addressed 
themselves  to  her,  making  her  utterly  incapable 
of  hearing  the  continued  string  of  musical  in- 
terrogatories which  went  on  beside  her.  The 
short  interval  during  which  Colonel  Hubert 
retained  his  attitude,  and  continued  his  conver- 
sation seemed  an  age,  and  expectation  was  grow- 
ing sick,  and  almost  merging  in  despair,  when  at 
last  the  lady  turned  to  answer  a  question  from 
her  neighbour,  and  Colonel  Hubert  stood  up- 
right and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  company. 

Her   emotion   was  too  powerful  to  permit 

M  2 


iD<lee<l,  he  eTtdentlj  lUd  u 
tliat  of  a  waoderiDg  £|)ecuL 
looking  out  for  occupatio 
understood  it  aright,  she 
that  it  was  arrested  by  a 
cion  that  it  had  found  sotu 
upon.  But  this  lasted  not 
of  an  instant,  and  then  h* 
fine  proud  connteiunce  < 
troUable  agitation,  and  the 
he  approached  her  was  eat 
plaiiilT  that  he  forgot  it  « 
ing-room  he  vas  tiaveTsiDj 
Bt  the  time  he  leache* 
as  the  inteiral  was,  the  g 
ap  her  face  when  it  first 
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preached  in  some  degree  to  his  own.  Had  he 
been  twenty-five,  this  wonld  have  probably 
been  all  he  wished  to  see ;  as  it  was,  he  felt 
a  dreads  spasm  at  the  heart,  as  the  hateftil 
thonght  occurred  that  after  what  had  passed 
there  might  be  two  ways  in  which  it  might  be 
interpreted.  Bnt  it  was  a  passing  pang ;  and 
longing  to  present  her  to  his  axmt  and  sister, 
and  at  the  same  time  release  her  from  the 
embarrassing  curiosity  so  conspicuous  in  the 
manner  of  her  neighbour,  he  held  the  hand 
she  extended  to  him  while  he  said  — 

"  Let  me  lead  you  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  Miss 
Willoughby;  both  she  and  Lady  Stephenson 
are  in  the  next  room,  and  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you."*^ 

Agues  rose,  and  though  really  hardly  able 
to  stand,  replied,  with  all  the  voice  she  had, 
that  she  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would 
lead  her  to  them,  taking  his  offered  arm  as 
she  spoke.  At  this  moment  Sir  Edward  Ste- 
phenson crossed  the  room  with  liis  eyes  fixed 
upon  her,  and  with  evident  curiosity  to  find 
out  who  it  was  his  stately  brother-in-law  was 
escorting  so  obsequiously.    The  extreme  beauty 
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of  Agnes,  and  the  remarkable  elegance  of 
dress  and  appearance  had,  in  truth,  alrei 
drawn  all  eyes  upon  her,  and  the  whisp< 
enquiries  of  many  had  been  answered  by  3 
Pemberton,  with  the  information  that  ^lie 
an  heiress,  and  the  first  amateur  sineor 
England.  The  foundation  of  these  assert! 
had  reached  her  by  the  note  of  the  judici 
Mrs.  Peters,  who,  while  asking  permisfdoE 
bring  a  young  friend,  took  the  opportimiti 
hintmg  the  two  interesting  facts  al>ove  w 
tioned,  and  the  eifect  of  their  repetition  aim 
her  guests  doubtless  added  not  a  little  to 
interest  with  which  Agnes  wbs  looked  at. 

Sir  Edward  Stephenson  was  among  tl 
who  had  heard  of  the  heiress-ship  and 
voice,  but  the  name  had  not  reached  hi 
and  while  looking  at  the  elegant  girl  in  wl 
satin,  who  lent  upon  Colonel  Hubert^s  arm, 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  her  \ 
the  fair  girl  in  deep  mouming  that  he  1 
once  or  twice  seen  at  Cheltenham  oocurred 
him. 

There  was  a  stoppage  in  the  door-waj 
tween  the  two  roomsi  and    it  wm   at    i 


i  i 
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moment  Sir  Edward  said  in  the  ear  of  the 
colonel,  "  Who  is  your  fair  friend  P"** 

"  Do  you  ^not  know  her,  Sir  Edward  ?  .  .  .  . 
It  is  Miss  WiUoughby." 

^*  What  the  girl  ....  the  person  we  saw  at 
....  Nonsense,  Montague  !     Who  is  it  ?"' 

Colonel  Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the 
incredulity  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  quietly 
replying,  "  I  have  told  you  all  I  know,**^  took 
advantage  of  a  movement  among  the  crowd 
in  the  door-way,  and  led  his  fair  companion 
through  it. 

In  the  short  interval  occasioned  by  this 
stoppage,  Agnes  so  far  recovered  her  composure 
as  to  become  very  keenly  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  next  few  moments  to  her  happi- 
ness. . . .  Should  Lady  Elizabeth  look  harshly, 
or  Lady  Stephenson  coldly  upon  her,  of  what 
avail  would  be  all  the  blessings  that  fate  and 
affection  had  showered  upon  her  favoured  head  ? 
«...  And  then  it  was  that  for  the  first  time 
she  felt  the  fuU  extent  of  all  she  owed  to  Miss 
Compton ;  for  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
no  longer  a  penniless,  desolate  dependant  came 
to  her  mind  at  that   moment  with  a  feeling 
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ten  thoaaaiul  times  more  welcome  than 
display  of  her  amiCa  hoarded  wealth  had 
brought ;  and  the  recoUection  that,  in  spei! 
of  her  to  Mrs.  Peters,  Miss  Conipton 
almost  pompuusly  called  her  "  my  heii 
and  "  the  inheritor  of  my  paternal  acres, 
some  twenty  thousand  pomids  beside,^  v 
at  the  time  had  in  fvme  sort  been  pf 
for  her  to  listen  to,  was  at  tluit  agit 
moment  recalled  with  a  degree  of  satista 
that  might  have  been  Btrnngely  midinterpi 
had  those  around  been  aware  of  it. ... ! 
might  have  traced  the  feeling  to  pride, 
some  to  vain  selt-conseqnence ;  but,  in  t 
it  arose  from  a  deep-seated  sense  of  hun 
tliat  blessed  anything  likely  to  lessen  the  a 
distance  she  felt  between  herself  and  Hube 
the  eyes  of  his  relations. 

But  with  all  the  lud  she  coold  draw 
goch  considerations  her  cheek  was  coloui 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears  when  she  foand 
self  standing  almost  like  b  eulprit  before 
dignified  old  lady,  whose  &Tour  she  hod 
gained  in  a  manner  ao  unhoped  for.  n 
she    feared    she    had    deeply  offaodcd    a 
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and  on  whose  present  feelings  towards  her  hung 
all  her  hopes  of  happiness  in  life. 

It  was  not  at  the  first  glance  that  her  timid 
but  enquiring  eye  could  learn  her  sentence, 
for  the  expressive  countenance  of  the  old  lady 
underwent  more  than  one  change  before  she 
spoke.  At  first  it  very  unequivocally  indicated 
astonishment ....  then  cauie  a  smile  that  as 
plainly  told  of  admiration  (at  which  moment, 
by  the  way,  her  ladyship  became  impressed 
with  the  firmest  conviction  that  the  nose  of 
the  honourable  Miss  Nivett,  and  that  of  Miss 
Willoughby,  were  formed  on  the  same  model), 
and  at  last,  whatever  intention  of  reserve  might 
have  possessed  her,  it  all  melted  away,  and  she 
held  out  both  her  hands  with  both  aspect  and 
words  of  very  cordial  welcome. 

The  heart  of  Agnes  gave  a  bound  as  these 
words  reached  her ;  and  the  look  of  animated 
happiness  which  succeeded  to  the  pale  melan- 
choly that  sat  upon  her  features  when  she  first 
approached,  touched  the  old  lady  so  sensibly, 
that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  crowd 
around  prevented  her  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  in  a  fond  embrace. 


M   O 


occupy  [nut.-u  ui  uu  uibcui 
forward  to  cl^tn  her  acqn 
fur  not  baTuig  known  her  i 

"  The  change  of  dress 
mnat  be  my  excuse ;  yon  b 
MDce  I  saw  yon  last," 

Agnes  smiled  and  bowed 
hare  been  in  the  least  degi 
ahfl  was  at  that  moment  U 
wise  than  pleased  with  eve 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Hal 
her  with  love,  admiratioi 
that  fully  etjoalled  that  o 
contemplation  did  not  h 
Without  settling  the  bal 
in  his  own  mind,  perhaps, 
conscioos  that   his   statioi 
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simplicity  of  dress,  that  almost  approached  to 
homeliness,  to  the  costly  elegance  of  costimie 
that  was  now  before  him,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  position  to  which  his  own  no  longer 
presented  so  very  favourable  a  contrast.  She 
no  longer  appeared  to  be  the  Agnes  to  obtain 
whom  he  must  make  a  sacrifice  that  would 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  vastness  of  his  love, 
and  he  trembled  as  he  beheld  her  the  principal 
object  of  attention,  and  the  theme  of  avowed 
admiration  throughont  the  room. 

Lady  Elizabeth  very  unceremoniously  made 
room  for  her  next  herself,  by  desiring  a  gentle- 
man who  occupied  the  seat  beside  her,  which 
was  on  a  small  sofa  filling  the  recess  by  the 
chimney,  to  leave  it. 

^^  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir,  but  I  see  no 
other  place  in  the  room  where  we  could  hope 
for  space  to  sit  thus  tite-i-tite  together,  and 
did  you  know  how  near  and  dear  she  was  to 
me,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me.^ 

The  gentleman,  though  not  a  young  one, 
assured  her  with  the  appearance  of  much  sin- 
cerity that  to  yield  a  seat  to  such  a  young  lady 
could  be  considered  only  as  honour  and  happi- 


'  when  opening  your  heart 

npon  the  subject  of  your 
with  Mra.  Bamaby,  you  i 
poBsibility  of  placing  yonra 
tion  of  Miss  Compton  ?" 

"  Because  my  aunt  Co 
relied  with  my  aunt  Ban 
take  any  further  notice  of 
at  least  led  me  to  belief 
seven  months  1  passed  w 
application  on  my  part  to  . 

be  vain and  it  wi 

predicament  into  which  M 

i  threw  me,  that  gave  me  tli 

li  whi<^  I  thougiit  necessary 

'■A         }  But  I  have  sinoe  learned,  1 
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**  But  it  appears  that  she  is  not  only  a  kind 
aunt)  but  a  wealthy  one,  my  dear  child.  .  • « 
Excuse  the  observation,  Agnes,  ....  situated 
as  we  now  are  together,  you  cannot  deem  it 
impertinent,  ....  but  your  dress  indicates  as 
great  and  as  favourable  a  change  in  pecuniary 
matters,  as  your  letter,  and  your  happy  coun* 
tenance,  announces  in  all  others. . . .  Miss  Comp- 
ton,  I  presume,  is  a  woman  of  fortune  ?" 

'^  Her  fortune  is  larger  than  I  imagined  it 
to  be,^  replied  Agnes.  '*  She  lived  with  great 
economy  before  she  adopted  me.'*' 

^*  And  do  you  know  what  her  intentions  are, 
Agnes  ?  ^  rejoined  the  persevering  old  lady. 
^^  It  is  only  as  the  aunt  of  Colonel  Hubert  .  .  .  . 
remember  this,  my  dear  ....  it  is  only  as 
Colonel  Hubert^s  aunt  that  I  ask  the  question.^' 

Agnes  blushed  with  most  happy  conscious- 
ness as  she  replied.  ^^  The  interest  you  so 
kindly  take  in  me  confers  both  honour  and 
happiness,  and  however  averse  to  boast  of  the 
kindness  bestowed,  and  promised  by  my  dear 
aunt,  I  can  have  no  wish  to  hide  from  you. 
Lady  Elizabeth,  all  she  has  said  to  me.  She 
knows  the  honour  that  has  been  done  me  by 


8De  woaia  Destow  a  lonoi 

**  Well,  my  dear,  .  ■  . 
any  such  diBpleasure  ii 
When  will  you  iatrodace 

"  To-monow,  liody  H 
eagerly  replied,  "  if  you 
wMt  upoD  you." 

"  Yea,  that  is  lig^ht,  m; 
She  most  call  on  me  firs 
not  quite  anre  of  that  eiti 
the  friends  of  the  g;entle] 
the  fiiends  of  the  lady, . 
upon  her  to-morrow  moi 
when  you  have  introduc 
you  may  go  away;  we  i 
What  is  her  address  ?"" 

Agnes  gave  the  address 
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Veiy  good. ...  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear 
yon.  .  .  .  And  yon  mnst  get  me  a  place  where 
I  can  both  look  at,  and  listen  to  her,  Mrs. 
Pemberton,*"  said  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Considerably  surprised,  but  much  pleased  to 
find  that  the  acquaintance  she  had  conde- 
scended to  make  with  Mrs.  Peters  had  led  to 
her  having  the  honour  of  receiving  so  intimate 
a  friend  and  favourite  of  her  most  illustrious 
guest,  Mrs.  Pemberton  rather  ostentatiously 
performed  the  service  required  of  her,  and 
Agnes  once  more  stood  up  to  sing  with  Lady 
Elizabeths  arm-chair  almost  as  near  to  her  as 
on  the  happy  night  when  she  first  won  the  old 
lady'^s  heart  at  Cheltenham. 

But  where  was  Colonel  Hubert  ?  .  .  .  .  He 
had  stood  anxiously  watching  the  first  few 
words  that  passed  between  his  aunt  and  Agnes ; 
and  when  he  saw  her  cavalier  dismission  of  her 
neighbour,  and  the  cordial  style  of  amity  with 
which  she  pursued  her  conversation  with  the 
beautifiil  interloper,  he  almost  forgot  his  doubts 
and  fears  in  the  happiness  of  seeing  one  obstacle 
so  decidedly  removed,  and  prudently  denying 
himself  the  pleasure  of  being  near  them,  lest 


turn  over  the  pages  of  her  i 
For  the  first  few  momeDi 
she  was  too  happy  to  eiug 
and  found  that  her  voice 
determined  that  it  should 
site  wished  ....  let  yonthi 
ardently  ....  to  renew  tl 
she  had  made  on  Colonel  I; 
to-be-forgotten  morning  w 
to  fancy  be  loved  her. 

Nor  were  her  wishes  vaii 
and  he  felt  as  strongly  as  h 
OS  she  watched  this  was 
very  far  from  being  so  ;  1: 
the  centre  of  attraction,  ant 
the  admired  of  every  eye, 
of  everv  ear.  but  also  the 
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saw  this  el^fant  girl  the  centre  of  fashion,  and 
the  petted  fiiyoiirite  of  his  own  proud  aunt, 
fbiget  the  generous  devoted  passion  of  the  xmr 
fcntunate  Frederic?  Could  he  forget  that  he 
had  used  all  the  influence  which  the  joung 
man'^s  affection  to  himself  had  lent  him,  to 
make  him  abandon  an  attachment  so  every  way 
calculated  to  ensure  his  happiness  ?  .  .  .  .  Could 
he  forget  that  Frederic  was  now  living  an 
exile  from  his  country,  the  victim  of  unhappy 
love,  while  he,  his  trusted  confidant,  but  most 
pernicious  adviser,  remained  to  profit  by  the 
absence  he  himself  had  caused,  and  to  drain  the 
cup  of  happiness  which  his  hand  had  dashed 
from  the  lips  of  his  wretched  friend  ? 

As  long  as  Mrs.  Barnaby  continued  to  hang 
about  her,  and  in  some  degree  to  overshadow 
her  with  the  disgrace  of  her  vulgar  levity, 
Agnes  could  not  be  loved  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  the  youth  and  splendid  fortune  of  Frederic 
Stephenson,  as  well  as  the  peculiarly  strong 
feelings  of  his  family  on  the  subject,  might  have 
stood  as  reasons  why  another,  less  fettered  by 
circumstances,  might  have  married  her,  though 
he  could  not.  But  how  stood  the  matter  now  ? 
Agnes  had  been  snatched  from  Mrs.  Barnaby, 


umta  wwnw  t.iuui  tui  u>c  i 
while  he  wandered  among 
the  mnsic  commenced,  tl 
proclaimed  beiresB  of  fiftc 
This  last,  however,  for  I 
not  believe ;  but  there  v 
it,  to  make  him  feel  that, 
§o  bleased  as  to  teach  her  to 
of  their  a^,  and  make  l 
own,  he  must,  by  becomiog 
to  the  friend  who  had  tm 
the  veriest  traitors  under  h< 
Such  thoughts  were  enoi 
est  harmony;  and  the  evt 
productive  of  more  pain  t 
wifortunate  Colonel  Habert 
his  happiness  on  a  marriage 
by  the  consent  of  his  aunt 
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Agnes  by  the  light  of  her  one  tallow-candle  in 
Half-moon  Street,  while  her  sole  protectress  lay 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Colonel  Hubert, 
leaving  his  aunt  to  the  care  of  Sir  Edward, 
escorted  Mrs.  Peters  and  the  four  young  ladies 
down  stairs,  where  another  shock  awaited  him 
on  hearing  her  servant  enquire  which  carriage 
should  be  called  up  first,  for  before  answering, 
Mrs.  Peters  turned  to  Agnes,  and  said, — 

"  To  which  name  are  your  servants  accus- 
tomed to  answer,  my  dear?  Miss  Compton 
told  me  you  would  have  your  own  carriage  here, 
but  perhaps  this  might  only  be  another  mode 
of  saying  you  would  have  hers.  Shall  they  call 
Miss  Compton'^s  carriage,  or  Miss  WilloughbyX 
Agnes  ?^ 

"  They  will  answer  to  either,  I  believe,^' 
replied  Agnes,  carelessly,  for  she  was  waiting 
for  Colonel  Hubert  to  finish  something  he  was 
saying  to  her. 

*'  Call  Miss  Willoughby^s  carriage,  then,^ 
said  Mrs.  Peters  to  the  servants  in  waiting.  .  .  . 
And  "  Miss  Willoughby's  carriage  !  Miss  Wil- 
loughby^s  carriage  V  resounded  along  the  hall, 
and  through  the  street. 


DLMOKSTBATIKG  THE  HCATV  SORHC 
THIH  HER  LOVER  EIPECTED. 

Miss  Cohfton  was  not 
for  the  appearance  of  her 
the  following  n[ioming,  for  b 
lady  Elizabeth  Norris  arr 
pnnctoallj  obeyed  the  comn 
given  her,  and  baring  pro[ 
two  old  ladies  to  each  oth< 
ther,  and  hastened  at  lengtb 
ona  CQriofflty  of  her  fnend  1 
a  fall  accoont  of  all  the  cin 
led  to  the  happj  dbange  in  I 
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now,  for  not  returning  the  love  of  that  very 
pleasant  person  Frederic  Stephenson ;  ....  for 
I  do  believe  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  in  love  with  two  gentlemen  at  once, 
and  I  now  perceive  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  superb  colonel  turned  your  head 
from  the  very  first  moment  that  you  looked 
....  not  up  on,  but  up  to  him.  How  very 
strange  it  is,^  she  continued,  ''that  I  should 
never  have  suspected  the  cause  of  that  remark- 
able refusal !....!  imagine  my  dulness  arose 
from  my  humility  ;  I  was  conscious  myself  that 
I  should  quite  as  soon  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  falling  in  love  with  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  as  with  Colonel  Hubert,  and  it  there- 
fore never  occurred  to  me  that  you  could  be 
guilty  of  such  audacity  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  not 
deny  that  he  is  a  husband  to  be  proud  of  .  .  .  and 
so  I  wish  you  joy  heartily.  .  . .  But  do  tell  me,**' 
she  added  after  a  momenfs  meditation,  ''  how 
you  mean  to  manage  about  Mr.  Stephenson  P 
....  Your  first  meeting  will  be  rather  awk- 
ward, will  it  not  ?^ 

"  I  fear  so,*"  replied  Agnes,  gravely.     "  But 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  I  must  get  over 
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it  aa  well  as  I  cnn  ....  furtniintfly  iioDt 
tliB  family  have  the  slightest  iilea  of  any  s 
thiDg,  and  I  hope  they  never  will," 

*'  I  hope  so,  too,  ilear.  But  it  w-oul<l 
very  unpleasant,  noulil  it  not .'  if,  n|M>n  ln-ai 
wimt  is  iroin^  on,  he  were  to  hnrst  in  am 
yon,  ant)  insist  upon  shooting  Colimel  IIuIili 
This  was  eaid  pla\-fully,  and  without  a 
dow  of  serious  meaning ;  hnt  it  rendered  Aj 
extremely  uneasy,  and  it  re<|uired  some  skill 
jK'tsoverance  on  the  part  of  Miss  Peters  to 
move  the  cSeet  of  what  site  liad  eaitl.  Tl 
were,  however,  too  many  pleaisant  {xiiuts 
discourse  among  the  mnltitude  of  mihjects 
fore  them,  for  her  yonng  spiritit  to  cling  1 
to  the  only  one  that  Hoemed  enpable  of  gi' 
her  pain,  and  on  the  whole  their  lon^  and 
interrupted  conference  was  highly  gratityin 
them  hoth. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Rodney  PI 
something  of  the  same  kind,  hut  without 
drawhock  at  nil,  was  proceeding  in  the  M 
hetwcen  the  two  old  ladies,  the  result  of  wl 
may  be  giTen  more  shortly  by  relating  n 
pawed  between  Lady  EJiiabeth  and  her  nepl 
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afterwards,  than  by  following  them  through  the 
whole  of  their  very  interesting,  but  somewhat 
desultory  conversation. 

Colonel  Hubert  was  awaiting  the  return  of 
his  aunt  with  much  anxiety ;  an  anxiety,  by 
the  way,  which  proceeded  wholly  from  the  fear 
that  what  she  might  have  to  report  should 
prove  his  Agnes  to  be  tin  metlieur  parti  than 
he  wished  to  find  her.  This  singular  species  of 
uneasiness  was  in  no  degree  lessened  by  the 
aspect  of  the  old  lady  as  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room in  which  he  was  waiting  to  receive 
her. 

"  This  is  a  very  singular  romance,  Montague, 
as  ever  I  remember  to  have  heard  of,*"'  she  be- 
gan. "  Here  is  this  pretty  creature,  who  was 
introduced  to  us  as  niece  and  adopted  child, 
as  I  fancied,  of  the  vulgarest  and  most  atro- 
ciously absurd  woman  in  England,  without 
money  or  wit  enough  to  keep  her  out  of  jail, 
and  now  she  turns  out  to  be  a  young  lady  of 
large  fortune,  perfectly  well  educated,  and  well 
descended  on  both  sides  of  her  house  .... 
and  all  this,  too,  without  any  legerdemain,  de- 
nonements^  or  discoveries.  ...  I  wish  you  joy 


improniue  estate  m  Lh 
pect  the  old  lady  iriU 
your  second  god,  or  eh 
cond  son,  to  a  dauglite 
her  for  this.  By  her 
CoTopton  Basett  has  ec 
the  laod  to  render  the  ^ 
pass  away  a  very  reas 
for  the  person  who  holdi 
the  estate,  to  which  it 
annexed ;  so  that  point 
not  cavil  at.  Vod  mm 
that  the  libersl-niinded 
making  this  noble  settlei 
not  leave  herself  too  bi 
tbe  IriJU  that  wonld  fi) 
This  OQj^t  not  to  be  a 
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Jnqome  a  very  suflioient  one,  even  without  the 
xetgiineiii  which  yon  have  suoh  fair  reason  to 
hope  for.*" 

During  the  whole  of  thia  harangne,  Colonel 
Hubert  was  suffering  yery  severely  ;  till  by  the 
time  her  ladyship  had  concluded,  his  imagina- 
tion became  so  morbidly  alive,  that  he  almost 
fancied  himself  already  in  the  presence  of  his 
injured  friend  ....  he  &ncied  him  hastening 
h(HXie  to  bo  a  witness  at  his  marriage,  and  gaz- 
fhkg  with  a  cold  reproachful  eye  as  the  beauty, 
the  wealth,  the  c<mnexions  of  Agnes  were  all 
shewn  to  be  exactly  what  his  friends  would 
have  approved  for  him,  had  not  a  false,  a  base, 
an  interested  adviser,  contrived  to  render  vain 
his  generous  and  honourable  love,  that  he 
might  win  the  precious  prize  himself 

What  a  picture  was  this  for  such  a  mind 
as  Hubert^s  to  contemplate !  .  .  •  .  Had  not 
Lady  Elizabeth  been  exceedingly  occupied  by 
the  curious  and  unexpected  discoveries  she  had 
made  eonceming  the  race  and  the  rents  of  the 
Comptons,  she  must  have  perceived  how  greatly 
the  effect  of  her  statement  was  the  reverse  of 
pleasurable  to  her  auditor;   but  in  truth  her 

VOL.  III.  N 
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attention  waa  not  fixed  npon  liim,  but  i 
Min  Compton,  whom  she  conndered  as  oi 
the  mo«t  remarkable  originals  she  had  erer 
with,  and  ceased  not  to  congratulate  he 
npon  the  happy  chance  which  had  tnmed 
yielding  kindness  to  her  nephew  into  a  sc 
of  so  marb  interesting  speculation  to  he 
....  Receiving  no  answer  to  the  speech 
bad  made,  she  added  very  good-bnmonredl; 

"That 'a all,  Mr.  Benedict Now  yon 

depart  to  look  for  the  yooog  lady,  and  yon 
tell  her,  if  yoo  please,  that  npon  the  wb 
very  mneh  doobt  if  the  onited  kin^oms  i 
not  be  ransacked  tbrongh,  witbont  finding 
one  I  shonld  more  completely  approve  i 
ways  as  the  wife  of  Mraitagne  Hubert. 
Poor  Sir  Edward  1 . . . .  How  be  will  wisl 
bD  fab  anxieties  respecting  bia  har»-braine^ 
ther  had  been  brought  to  a  tenaination  b; 
young  man's  having  bad  tbe  wit  to  &U  ii 
with  this  sweat  gizl  inatead  at  yoo;  .... 
donbt  if  Frederick  Stepbenaon  baa  anfi 
taite  and  refinement  of  BUBd  to  UffnaaU 
a  girl  aa  AgnM.. . . .  H«  juimUf  onrii 
her  altogether,  or  ptcluvt  wmmtl  1 
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b J- quizzing  the  absurdities  of  the  aunt,  than  bj 
paying  any  particular  attention  to  her  delicate 
and  unobtrusive  niece.  It  required  such  a  mind 
as  yours,  Montague,  to  overcome  all  the  appa- 
rent obstacles  and  objections  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  ...  I  honour  you  for  it,  and  so, 
perhaps,  will  your  giddy-headed  friend  too, 
when  he  comes  to  know  her.  She  is  a  gem 
that  we  shall  all  have  reason  to  be  proud  of.^*^ 

Colonel  Hubert  could  bear  no  more,  but  mut- 
tering something  about  wishing  immediately  to 
write  letters,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
shut  himself  into  the  parlour  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  his  morning  use.  Without 
giving  himself  time  to  think  very  deliberately  of 
the  comparative  good  and  evil  that  might  ensue, 
he  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Stephenson. 

*^  DsAR  Fbederic, 

**  We  parted  painfully,  and  my  regard  for  you  is 
too  sincere  for  me  to  endure  the  idea  of  meeting 
again  with  equal  pain.  I  have  had  reason  since  you 
left  England,  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the 
very  objectionable  manners  and  conduct  of  Mrs. 


t 

there  are  others  who  have 

\: 

not  80  early  aa  yoniself)  1 

the  merits  of  Mias  Willouj 

''\ 

say,  Frodsrick,  that  if  yoar 

;' 

deTOtion  were  made  known 

not  give   you  the  preferent 

>:- 

were  lees  prompt  in  mrren 

^. 

tions  than  yourselfP      If,  1 

.V 

towards  her  continue  to  be 

we    parted  at  our  breakfes 

....  and    this    I    cannot 

is  not  formed  to  be  lored  t 

, 

gotten.  ...  if  you  still  lo 

f 

hasten  home,  and  take    the 

Tour   early  conceived    and 

tion    gives  yon   over  those 
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ject  of  a  connexion  with  Mrs.  Barnaby,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  were  in  truth  the  cause  of  your 
abandoning  a  pursuit  in  which  your  heart  was 
deeply  interested ;  and  so  believing,  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  have  told  you  that  a  marriage  with 
Miss  Willoughby  no  longer  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  any  personal  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
naby.  They  are  separated,  and  probably  for 
ever. 

"  Believe  me,  now  and  for  ever, 

"  Very  faithfiiUy  your  friend, 

**  Montague  Hubert.'*^ 

The  effort  necessary  for  writing  and  dig 
patching  this  letter  by  the  post,  was  of  service 
to  him ;  it  tended  to  make  him  feel  more  re- 
conciled to  himself,  and  less  impatient  under 
the  infliction  of  hearing  the  favoured  position  of 
Miss  Willoughby  descanted  upon.  But  much 
anxiety,  much  suffering,  still  remained.  .  .  . 
How  should  he  again  meet  Agnes  ?  .  .  .  .  De- 
spite a  thousand  dear  suspicions  to  the  contrary, 
he  could  not  wholly  conquer  the  belief  that  it 
was  her  indifference,  or  some  feeling  connected 
with  the  disparity  of  their  age,  which  dictated 

n3 
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the  too-well-remembered  words.  ..."  I  n 
will  be  your  wife  C  and  hia  best  consols 
utiiler  the  terrible  idea  that  he  had  recall 
rival  to  compete  with  him,  arose  from  fe 
that  if,  when  hia  own  projxtsals  and  thof 
Frederic  were  both  before  her,  she  should 
stow  herself  on  him,  he  might  and  unist 
here  that,  spite  of  his  thirty-tit-e  years, 
loved  liim ;  . .  .  .  but  though  he  hailed 
eomfort  aa  might  be  got  from  this,  it  c 
not  enable  him  to  see  Agnes,  while  this 
certainty  remained,  without  euch  u  degre 
restraint  as  must  conrert  all  intercourse 
her  into  misery. 

Agnes  meanwhile  was  indulging  herself 
nil  the  happy  confidence  of  youthful  friem 
in  relating  to  her  friend  everything  that 
happened  Hnce  they  parted,  and  returned  tt 
Mall  soon  after  Lady  Elizabeth  had  left  it, 
u  heart  growing  with  love>  gratitude,  hope, 
joy.  The  narrative  with  which  Miaa  Com 
welcomed  her,  waa  just  all  she  wished 
expected ;  and  when  told  that  the  CTeoing 
to  be  pawed  at  the  lodgings  of  Lady  Eliza 
Norris,  she  thanked  the  delighted  old  ladj 
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the  intelligence  with  a  kiss  that  spoke  her  glad- 
ness better  than  any  words  could  have'^done. 

The  evening  came,  and  found  the  aunt  and 
niece  ready  to  keep  their  engagement,  with  such 
an  equality  of  happiness  expressed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  each,  as  might  leave  it  doubtful  which 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  it  the  most.  The  pretty 
dress  of  Agnes,  with  all  its  simplicity,  was  ra- 
ther more  studied  than  usual;  and  it  was  the 
consciousness  of  this,  perhaps,  which  occasioned 
her  to  blush  so  beautifully  when  Miss  Compton 
made  her  a  laughing  compliment  upon  the  de- 
licate style  of  it ...  . 

*^  You  look  like  a  lily,  my  Agnes  !^^  said  the 
old  lady,  gazing  at  her  with  fond  admiration. 
"  You  have  certainly  got  very  tired  of  black,  my 
dear  child,  for  I  perceive  that  whenever  you 
wish  to  look  very  nice,  you  select  unmixed 
white  for  your  decoration.''^ 

'^  I  think  it  best  expresses  the  change  in  my 
condition,*'  replied  Agnes.  "  Oh  !  my  dear  aunt, 
.  .  .  .  how  fcry,  very  happy  you  have  made 
mer 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  Lady 
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Elixabetb,  Lddy  Stephensoo,  and  Sir  Edtnu 
....  bat  Colonel  Hubert  vas  not  in  the  dn 
ing-room  when  they  eotered.  For  a  short  tu 
however,  his  absence  was  not  regretted,  e 
by  Agnes,  as  she  was  not  sorry  for  the  opj 
tBoity  it  gm  her  of  receiving  the  affectkm 
oongratnlationg  of  her  fbtnre  edster,  and  it ' 
with  8  feeling  likely  to  produce  mnch  last 
love  beiwe^i  them,  that  the  one  related, 
the  other  listened  to,  the  history  of  Coli 
Hubert's  return  from  London,  of  his  first  I 
avowal  of  his  love  to  his  aunt,  and  of  the  o 
fort  he  had  found  in  the  reception  given  to 
avowal  by  Lady  Stephenson  henelf ;  .... 
Btill  Colonel  Hubert  came  not ;  and  at  lei 
Lady  Sixabetb  exclaimed,  with  a  since  of 
naoal  vivacity, .... 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  that  Mrattaga 
writing  an  account  of  his  feUdty  to  sveiy  ofl 
in  the  Aitidi  snny.  . . .  He  dwted  out  of 
room  this  monuDg  beftm  I  had  half  fiaii 
what  I  had  to  say  to  him.  . . .  Ha  haidly  sg 
three  words  while  dimisr  lasted,  and  off  he 
again  aa  soon  as  the  dolh  waa  lauwraJ, 
each  time  ii^mAing  abo«ki 
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the  only  intelligible  words  I  got  from  him 

I  wish  you  would  go,  Sir  Edward,  and  see  if  he 
is  writing  letters  now,  ....  and  I  will  ring  for 
tea ....  I  mean  to  make  Montague  sing  to- 
night with  Agnes.  Emily  has  taken  care  that 
you  should  have  a  good  piano,  my  dear.  .  .  . 
and  you  must  take  care  that,  while  I  stay  here, 
I  have  music  enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
my  menagerie,  ....  for  I  don'^t  think  I  shall 
begin  collecting  again  just  yet.*" 

Sir  Edward  obeyed  the  old  lady^s  wishes,  and 
when  the  tea  was  half  over,  returned  with  his 
brother-in-law.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Colonel  Hubert  had  been  seen  by  Miss  Comp- 
ton,  and  the  moment  was  not  a  &yourable  one 
for  removing  the  idea  which  she  had  originally 
conceived,  of  his  being  too  old  for  the  lover  and 
husband  of  her  beautiful  niece.  He  was  look- 
ing pale,  harassed,  and  fatigued;  but  while 
Agnes  feared  only  that  he  might  be  unwell,  her 
aunt,  though  she  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  a  most  noble  presence,  (it  was 
thus  she  expressed  herself  in  speaking  of  him 
to  Mrs.  Peters,)  thought  that  it  was  strange  so 
young  a  girl  should  have  fixed  her  fancy  upon 


and  flowers,  she  ironld  I 
to  see  a  bright-eyed  y 
the  hero  of  her  own  rom 
bat  melaodiolyjnan  wfa 
Hanng  received  his  sali 
with  that  tone  and  look 
neas  which  redeemed  al 
pntation  of  want  of  poUs 
bred  el^ance,  she  tara 
<^  Agnes,  and  tbera  i 
tMtimonj  of  tove  and  i 
romantic  wishes  hr  her 
fied ;  and  following  the  < 
ing  ejes,  and  once  more 
and  person  of  Hnbert, 
tiw  conTiction,  that  if 
andtk 
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It  was  slowly  that  Colonel  Hubert  approach- 
ed Agnes,  and  mournftdly  that  he  gazed  upon 
her ;  but  there  was  to  her  feelings  a  pleasure  in 
his  presence,  which  for  a  long  time  prevented 
her  being  fully  conscious  that  he,  on  his  part, 
was  not  so  happy  as  she  had  hoped  it  was  in 
her  power  to  make  him.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  conviction  of  this  sad  truth  made  its  way 
to  her  heart,  and  from  that  moment  her  joy 
and  gladness  faded,  drooped,  and  died  away, 
like  a  flower  into  which  a  gnawing  worm  has 
found  its  way,  and  nestled  in  the  very  core. 
This  did  not  happen  on  this  first  evening  of 
their  meeting  under  the  roof  of  Lady  Elizabeth, 
for  Agnes  indulged  her  with  every  song  she 
desired  to  hear.  Lady  Stephenson  sang  too, 
nor  could  Colonel  Hubert  refuse  to  join  them, 
80  that  to  the  unsuspicious  Agnes  that  evening 
seemed  delightful ;  but  a  silent,  melancholy  walk 
on  the  following  morning,  made  her  ask  herself 
where  was  the  ardent  love  for  which  he  had 
pleaded  in  Half-Moon  Street  ? .  .  .  .  Had  she 
mistaken  him  when  he  said  that  his  happiness 
depended  wholly  on  her  ?  .  .  .  .  And  if  not,  what 
was  it  had  turned  him  thus  to  stone  ? 


to  either  a  fear  that  hiH 
grown  cold,  might  they  n 
but  natural  P ,  .  .  .  Sue 
would  break  hn  heart, 
came  dearer  to  her  than 
was  unhappy ;  and,  thini 
of  herself,  mourned  more 
she  knew  nothing,  than 
was  ra[»dly  undenniiUDg 
stroying  her  bloom. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


RKTURN8  TO  MRS.  BJJiNABY,  AND  KSLATSS  90MB  OF  THB  MOST 
INTBRK8TIKO  AND  IN8TRUCTIVB  8CBNB8  OP  UBR  LIFB,  TOOB- 
THBR  WITH  8BVBRAL  CIRCUM6TANCB8  RBLATIVB  TO  ONB 
DBARIB  TO  HBB  THAN   HBBBBLF. 


The  real  heroine  of  this  love  story  has  been 
left  too  long,  and  it  is  necessary  we  should  return 
to  see  in  what  way  her  generous  friendship  for 
Mr.  O'Donagough  was  likely  to  end  Having 
kept  her  promise,  and  paid  the  debt  for  which 
he  had  been  detained,  as  well  as  comforted  him 
by  the  ferther  loan  of  2/.  10«.  M.,  she  stated  to 
him  her  intention  of  remaining  for  a  month 
longer  at  her  lodgings  in  Half  Moon-street, 
addiBgy  with  a  degree  of  tu&oete  that  (yDona- 
gougfa  felt  to  be  eitremdy  toudhisg— 

VOL.   III.  o 


how  we  maj  feel  when  i 
past.  Let  me  see  as  D 
cupations  will  pennit  . 
o'clock,  because  the  ev 
tod  I  doD't  love  cacdle- 
You  will  alwaj's  find  a 
httte  brandy  and  water 
sort  ....  And  now  i 
disagreeable  place  to  p 
and  1  flatter  myself  tb 
ever." 

Let  the  most  glowin 
can  feel  be  set  forth  in  w 
8Dch  as  befit  the  class 
gougb  belonged,  and  the 
to  this  speedi  will  be  thi 
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she  was  exceedingly  well  inclined  to  let  that 
husband  be  Mr.  Patrick  O'Donagough,  she  did 
not  intend  to  go  thus  far  in  manifesting  her 
favour  towards  him,  without  knowing  a  little 
more  than  she  did  at  present  respecting  the 
state  of  his  affairs.  In  a  word,  he  perceived, 
as  he  repeated  to  himself  with  an  approving 
smile — 

That  though  on  marriage  she  was  bent^ 
She  had  a  prudent  mind. 

Nor  was  he,  notwithstanding  the  little  irregu- 
larities into  which  he  had  heretofore  fallen, 
unworthy  of  becoming  an  object  of  tender  atten- 
tion to  Mrs.  Bamaby.  Much  as  he  admired 
her,  he  had  steeled  his  soul  to  the  virtuous  re- 
solution of  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  all  farther 
intercourse  between  them,  should  he  find  upon 
inquiry  that  prudence  did  not  justify  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Whatever  deficiency  of  wisdom,  therefore,  the 
conduct  of  either  had  before  shown,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  were  now  actuated  by  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  forethought  that  ought  to  have 
ensured  the  felicity  of  their  future  years. 

o2 


of  the   defectiod  of  L 

sbock  which  her  bopee  1 

•W^o^We  dmowmeta  o 

Major  AUen  had  been 

for  a  fime,  by  the  derotio 

and  80  wen  eatigfied  wag 

which  had  left  her  free 

infinitely  higher,  that  wl 

cation  turned  to  a  trim 

the  idea,  that  when  «  ah 

had  M  gloriously  rflcorei 

Mrs.    Peters    and   othe 

cause  to  exelahn,  « She 

length!".  ,  .  .Butfromi 

bubble  bant,   her  coun 

wasanottier  blow  ...  Mi 
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me  truckle  to  her  Y^  she  exclaimed,  as  her  aunt 
and  her  niece  drove  od^  on  the  oight  that  Agnes 
first  took  up  her  abode  with  Miss  Ckmipton  • .  . 
<<  She  thinks  that  because  she  spent  some  of 
her  beggar^s  money  to  hire  a  carriage  in  order 
to  bully  me,  I  shall  count  myself  despised  and 
forsaken.  But  the  spit^ul  old  maid  shall  hear 
of  my  being  married  again,  and  that  will  be 
wormwood,  Til  answer  for  if* 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  she  set  about  in- 
quiring into  the  private  character  and  prospects 
of  young  Mr.  (yDonagough,  and  her  first  step 
in  the  business  showed  at  once  her  judgment 
and  her  zeaL 

In  the  history  he  had  given  of  himself  he 
had  spoken  of  a  certain  most  respectable  book- 
seller, who,  (as  he  modestly  hinted,)  knowing 
his  worth,  and  the  exemplary  manner  in  which 
he  had  turned  firom  horse-racing  to  preadiing, 
had  exerted  himself  in  the  kindest  manner  to 
obtain  some  situation  for  him  that  should  atone 
for  the  severity  of  his  father*  It  was  to  him  he 
had  owed  the  engagement  as  domestic  chaplain 
in  the  family  of  the  nobleman  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  to  him  Mrs.  Bamaby  ad- 


framed  her  inquiries  in  8U< 
Mr.  Newbirth  to  suppose 
obtain  either  a  teacher  o 
hmily  circle. 

Hanng  made  it  known 
minutes  private  conversati 
she  waa  shovn  into  a  pi 
clerks,  and  (»villy  requa 
few  minutes  till  Mr.  New 
her.  It  must  be  the  &i 
so  placed,  if  such  few  mii 
togood  account;  for  the  t 
publisher  was  covered  elb 
moDS,  miasionary  reports, 
and  the  like;  but  as  Mrs. 
bitually  a  reader,  she  did 
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was.  impossible  to  think  she  had  waited  too  long 
for  him,  for  the  gentle  suavity  of  his  demeanour 
made  even  a  moment  of  his  presence  invalu«- 
able. 

'^  You  have  business  with  me,  madam  ?*^  he 
saidf  with  his  heels  gracefully  fixed  together, 
and  bis  person  bent  forward  in  humble  saluta- 
tion, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
his  nose  ..."  Pray  do  not  rise.  I  have  now 
five  minutes  that  I  can  spare,  without  neglecting 
any  serious  duty ;"  and  so  saying,  he  placed  him- 
self opposite  to  the  lady  in  act  to  listen. 

^^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  waiting  upon 
you,  sir,^'  replied  Mrs.  Bamaby,  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  bint  that  her  business  must  be  completed 
in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  *^  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  a  Mr.  O'Donagough, 
who  is,  I  believe,  known  to  you/' 

*^Mr.  O'Donagough?  The  Reverend  Mr. 
O'Donagough,  madam  ?' 

The  widow,  though  well  disposed  to  enlarge 
her  knowledge,  and  extend  the  limits  of  her 
principles,  was  not  yet  fully  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  regenerated  ordinations,  and  there- 
fore  replied,  as  the  daughter  of  an   English 


But  tbere  na  sometl 
*^brotyht  up  U>  tbe  dwrcl 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Ne« 
contracted,  and  bis  TcMoe 
solemn,  as  he  said,  "] 
O'Donagougfa,  who,  like 
ligfate,  was  not  brou^t  uf 
has,  nevertheless,  receiret 
from  the  ctrngregatioD  whi 
to  bestow  it,  eveo  that  U 
called  to  preach." 

Mrs.  Bamaby  was  not  i 
mistake,  and  proceeded  ' 
such  a  manner  as  to  prov 
worthy  to  interoonunune  i 
birth  himself  or  any  of  t 
tendAH  his  natmnnDv.     Tl 
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it  wto  equally  evident,  that  the  circumstance 
made  no  trofoyourable  impression,  and  Mrs. 
Bamaby  returned  to  her  lod^ngs  with  the 
pleasing  conyiction  that  now,  at  least,  there  could 
be  no  danger  in  giving  way  to  the  tender  feeling 
which  had  sa  repeatedly  beguiled  her.  ^  The 
reverend  Mr.  ODonagough**  would  look  very 
wdl  in  tiie  paragraph  which  she  was  determined 
should  record  her  marriage  in  the  Exeter  paper ; 
and  being  quite  determined  that  the  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty<-seven  pounds  per  annum, 
which  still  remained  of  her  income,  should  be 
firmly  settled  on  herself,  she  received  her  hand- 
some friend,  when  he  arrived  at  the  hour  of 
dinner,  in  a  manner  which  showed  he  had  lost 
nothing  in  her  esteem  since  they  parted. 

It  had  so  happened,  that  within  half  an  hour 
of  the  widow^'s  quitting  the  shop  of  Mr.  New- 
birth,  Mr.  (TDonagough  entered  it.  His  patron 
received  him  very  graciously,  and  failed  not  to 
mention  the  visit  he  had  received,  which,  though 
not  elucidated  by  the  lady's  leaving  any  name, 
was  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  person 
principally  concerned. 

There  are  some  men  who  might    have  felt 

o5 


-S«i», 
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preacher ;  **  you  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  change 
in  my  principles,  or  you  would  have  no  such  inju- 
rious suspicion." 

"  As  to  your  principles,  Pat,"  replied  his 
lordship,  beguiled  into  a  smile  by  the  sanctified 
solemnity  of  his  versatile  son,  *'  I  do  not  com- 
prehend how  you  could  change  them,  seeing  that 
you  never  had  any." 

^^  Then,  instead  of  principles,  sir,  let  me 
speak  of  practice:  it  is  now  several  months 
since  I  exchanged  the  race-course,  the  billiard- 
table,  and  the  dice-box,  for  the  course  of  an  ex- 
temporary preacher.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that 
your  taste  rather  leads  you  to  performances  of 
a  different  kind,  or  I  would  ask  you  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  which  I  am  to  expound  next 
Wednesday  evening,  after  which  you  could 
hardly  doubt,  I  imagine,  the  sincerity  of  my  con- 


version." 


<*  It  would  be  putting  your  eloquence  to  rather 
a  severe  test,  Master  Patrick.  But  if  you  have 
really  got  a  church  to  preach  in  at  home,  why, 
in  the  devil's  name,  should  you  bother  me  again 
about  going  abroad  ?' 

<<  Because,  my  lord,  I  have  no  fixed  stipend. 


**  lliat  at  least  is  likel 
Mr.  0*Doaagough.  But 
tftl  Bw  what  security  yo 
taking  )»uTseU  <^  if  I  i 
the  mvaiM  for  it." 

Thid  was  exactly  the  pi 
fenned  «od  wished  to  brin 
for  it  va«  not  difficult  to  s 
beKerin^  that  be  was  in  ei 
ttf  depart  with  as  little  d 
>  a$  with  jnreat  cautton,  he 
at  the  ptMnbility  of  bis  U 
a»  tus  wifo,  whose  fortune 
TMii  the  neeeesity  of  his  r 
for  hiead,  even  at  the  risk 
he  fvarrd  that  if  be  cotifi 
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fore  a  finiaiight  had  expired,  Mr.  O'Donagough 
was  able  to  conyioce  tbe  enamoured  widb  v  that» 
in  uniting  ber  dettiny  to  his,  she  would  be  yield* 
ing  to  no  sinful  weakness,  but  securing  both  ber 
temporal  and  eternal  felicity  on  the  firmest  foot- 
ing  possible.  And  now  every  thing  went  on  in 
so  prosp^ous  a  manner,  as  almost  to  disprove 
the  truth  of  the  oft«quoted  assertion  of  the 
poet, 

**  Tlie  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  Hmootli ;" 

for  tbe  loves  of  Mr.  O'Donagongh  and  Mrs. 
Bamaby  met  with  not  even  a  pebble  of  opposi* 
tion  as  they  ran  evenly  on  towards  matrimony. 

This  peaceful  and  pleasant  progress  was  not 
a  little  assisted  by  a  visit  whidi  the  prudent 
peer  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  to  the  intend- 
ed bride.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  lady  than  this  attention,  no- 
thing more  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  both 
parties  than  the  result.  His  lordship  ascertained 
to  a  certainty  that  the  widow  had  wherewithal  to 
feed  his  son,  and  most  obligingly  took  care  that  it 
should  be  so  secured  as  to  place  her  fortune  be- 


telL 

One  dnng  ooIt  dov  i 
before  the  maniige  took 
obcuntogu  apponmneu 
gregatioD  nevlj  cEtablid 
of  AnBtnlJa,  tihat  ibn 
Eoppoee  that  a  itrge  aod 
«ooo  give  »  nmcli  Ain/  ti 
of  m  eloquent  preacher  a 
the  Bost  bdnooMe  ret 
mother  coantrv.  The 
effect,  left  in  thehaods  of 
staat  ezeitioos,  and  neve 
than  habits,  made  them  ( 
in  ereij  dedaoa  of  the  1 
mittee  agreed  to  meet  at 
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should  be  giyen  to  Mr.  O'Donagough,  whose 
approaching  marriage  with  her  was  well  known 
to  them  all. 

Mrs.  Newbirthy  who  was  quite  a  model  of  a 
wife,  and  who,  therefore,  shared  all  her  hus- 
band'^s  peculiar  notions  respecting  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  very  obligingly  lent  her  as- 
sistance at  this  important  session,  both  to  pre- 
vent Mrs.  Bamaby's  feeling  herself  awkward,  as 
being  the  only  lady  present,  and  because  it  was 
reasonably  supposed  that  she  might  be  useful  in 
giving  the  conversation  such  a  turn  as  should 
elicit  some  of  the  more  hidden,  but  not,  there- 
fore, the  least  important  traits  of  female  cha- 
racter. 

It  was  not  intended  that  either  Mr.  O'Dono- 
gough  or  his  intended  bride  should  be  aware  of 
the  importance  attached  to  this  tea-drinking  in 
Mr.  Newbirth's  drawing-room ;  but  the  ex- 
pectant missionary  had  not  lived  thirty  years  in 
this  wicked  world  for  nothing ;  and  though  the 
invitation  was  given  in  the  most  impromptu 
style  possible,  he  instantly  suspected  that  the 
leaders  of  the  congregation,  who  were  about  to 
send  out  the  mission,  intended  to  make  this  an 


tniB  Idea  id  lae  miau  ot  iv 
liked  the  thoughts  of  prei 
the  ladies  and  gentlemei 
therefore  detennined  to 
paring  the  widow  br  the 
He  found  her  by  no  mei 
the  hints  he  gme  respet 
articles  of  faith,  which,  all 
seemed  willing  enough  U 
inquiry,  but  he  bad  a  hi 
could  oht«n  the  straight 
let,  or  the  paling,  in  th 
tint  of  her  glowing  rouge, 
the  contest  ended  by  hit 
out  her  compliance  on  thi 
it  hia  duty,  passionately  ai 
lay  their  marriage  till  she 
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he  never  would  utter  sudi  cruel  words  again,  he 
should  dress  her  hair  himself  in  any  manner  he 
would  choose.  **  As  to  my  rouge,**  she  added, 
^  I  have  only  worn  it,  my  dear  0*Donagough9 
because  I  consider  it  as  the  appendage  of  a 

woman  of  fashion but  I  will  wear  much 

less,  that  is  to  say,  almost  none  at  all,  for  the 
Guhion,  if  such  shall  be  your  wish." 

^  Thank  you  my  dear, that's  all  right, 

and  ril  never  plague  you  about  it,  after  I  once 
get  the  appointment;  only  do  what  I  bid  you  to- 
night, and  we'll  snap  our  fingers  at  them  after- 
wards.** 

The  party  assembled  at  Mr.  Newbirth's  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  his  lady,  and  four  gentle- 
men belonging  to  ^  the  congregation'*  which 
was  to  be  propitiated.  After  the  tea  and  coffee 
had  disappeared,  Mr.  Newbirth,  who  was  the 
only  gentleman  in  the  company  (except  her 
own  O'Donagough)  with  whom  Mrs.  Bamaby 
was  personally  acquainted,  opened  the  conversa- 
tion, by  asking  if  the  change  of  residence  which 
she  contemplated,  from  one  side  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  was  an  agreeable  prospect  to  her. 
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<^  Very  much  so  indeed !"  was  the  reply. 
*^  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  ma^am,"  observei 
Mr.  Littleton,  who  was  senior  clerk  in  a  bank 
ing  house,  and  the  principal  lay  orator  of  thi 
congregadon — ^^  I  suppose  you  are  aware  tha 
you  are  going  among  a  set  of  people  who 
though  decidedly  the  most  interesting  portion  o 
the  human  race  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Chri> 
tians,  are  nevertheless  persons  accustomed  here 
tofore  to  habits  of  irregular,  not  to  say  licentious 

living How  do  you  think,  ma^am,  that  yoi 

shall  like  to  fall  into  habits  of  friendship  and  in 
timacy  with  such?" 

Mr.  O'Donagough  listened  with  a  good  deal  o 
anxiety  for  the  answer  :  but  it  was  a  point  oi 
which  he  had  given  his  afiBanced  bride  ven 
ample  instructions,  and  she  did  not  disgrace  hei 
teacher. 

^*  My  notions  upon  that  point,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, *^  are  rather  particular,  I  believe ;  for  so  £u 
from  thinking  the  worse  of  my  fellow  creatura 
because  they  have  done  wrong,  I  always  think 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  seek  theii 
company,  and  exert  myself  in  all  ways  to  dc 
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them  good,  and  to  make  them  take  their  place 
among  the  first  and  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.** 

A  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  little 
drcle  as  Mrs.  Bamaby  concluded  her  speech, 
and  Mr.  Littleton,  in  particular,  expressed  his 
approbation  of  her  sentiments  in  a  manner  that 
inspired  the  happy  O'Donagough  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

"  I  hever  heard  better  sense,  or  sounder 
principles,  or  more  christian  feelings,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life^  than  what  this  lady  has 
now  expressed ;  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say, 
gentlemen,  without  making  any  new  difficulty 
about  the  matter,  that  any  minister  going  out  to 
Sydney  in  the  holy  and  reverend  character  of  a 
missionary,  sent  by  an  independent  congregation 
of  devotional  men,  with  such  a  wife  in  his  hand  as 
this  good  lady  will  be  sure  to  make,  will  do  more 
good  in  his  generation,  than  all  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  that  ever  were  consecrated  after  the 
manner  of  the  worn-out  superstitions  of  by-gone 

ages.     Gentlemen !  " he  continued,  rising 

from  his  chair,  *^1  do,  therefore,  forthwith  propose 
the  immediate  election  of  the  reverend  Patrick 


prmlQge  aiut  uodindea  n 
bynm  Mlling  to  tha  aaid  « 

with  a  patent  right  (ool 
brethren,  but  holy  patent,) 
contributioDB^  and  payment 
made  by  the  Bsid  uidepen 
Anti-work  Christiaiu  at  Sy 
count  of  the  aalvadon  of  tb 
gentlemen,  is  the  reeolutii 
and  I  trust  that  eome  amoii 
found  to  second  it.'' 

*•  That,  nr,  wiU  1,  and 
Mr.  Oellant,  riaiog ;  **  for 
feel  the  shadow  of  a  doid)^ 
objects  in  despatching  this 
forwarded  by  this  ^ipoiu 
other,  it  is  probable— sent 
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verend  Patrick  O^Donagough,  whom  we  have 
chosen.** 

Mr.  Newbiith  followed  on  the  same  ride, 
gifing  many  unanswerable  reasons  for  beliering 
that  .nothing  which  the  stiff-necked,  nncon- 
▼erted,  obsolete  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  do  for  the  predestined  army  of 
saints  at  present  located  at  Sidney,  could  ap> 
proaeh  in  utility  and  saving  efficacy  of  absolving 
graces  to  what  might  be  hoped  from  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  (yDonagough,  assisted  by  the  lady  he 
was  so  happy  as  to  have  engaged  to  be  his 
wife. 

**  It  gives  roe  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure, 
gentlemen,'*  he  (continued,  <^  that  my  little 
humble  drawing-room  should  have  been  made 
the  scene  of  this  happy  election.  How  many 
souls,  now  most  probably  grovelling  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  vice,  will  have  places  secured 
them  upon  the  highest  seats  of  heaven,  by 
your  work,  gentlemen;  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  within  this  one  propitious  hour  I  ...  I 
would  now  propose  that  we  do  all  stand  up  and 
sing  a  hjrmn  to  the  glory  of  sinners  made  per- 
fect . . .  Next,  that  we  do  all  kneel  down  to 


her  care  shall  have  provid 
This  speech  was  also  n 
plaufie.  Some  few  pleasa: 
and  obseiratioDe  were 
gentlemen  present,  and  a] 
the  happy  finale'  suggeste< 
most  amicable  and  satisfai 
before  Mr.  O'Donagough 
Barnaby  to  the  coach  whic 
to  Half  Moon  Street,  he 
stand,  OS  the  indefeasil 
Littleton,  that  be  might 
ready  as  the  anti-work  : 
might  set  abont  the  prep: 
riage  and  anbeequent  dep; 
uncertainty  or  delay. 
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fore  them.  The  bridegroom's  noble  father  be- 
came liberal  and  kind,  under  the  certainty  of 
his  clever  son'^s  certain  departure  • .  • .  The 
lawyers  behaved  exceedingly  well  about  the  set- 
tlements ;  influenced,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  wishes  of  the  peer,  who,  as  it  seemed, 
was  almost  nervously  anxious  for  the  departure 
of  the  happy  pair.  . . .  The  dressmakers  worked 
briskly,  and  a  very  respectable  subscription  was 
raised  among  the  ladies  of  the  independent 
congregation  for  the  purchase  of  several  elegant 
little  presents  for  the  bride,  which  they  thought 
might  prove  useful  during  her  voyage. 

In  this  happy  state  we  will  leave  our  heroine, 
in  order  to  see  how  matters  were  proceeding  at 
Clifton. 


At  this  period  of  their  1 
appeared  much  less  pro] 
aunt  Bamahy.  Not  all 
etrue  every  look  and  w 
into  sometbiDg  wiser  ■ 
and  more  kind  than  the 
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with  her,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
do  without  attracting  the  attention  of  others. 

Her  aunt  and  bis  aunt  went  steadily  on  ar-> 
ranging  between  themselves  a  variety  of  preli- 
minaries to  the  happy  union  they  contemplated, 
while  no  hint  that  such  an  union  was  possible 
ever  passed  the  lips  of  the  intended  bridegroom 
during  any  moment  that  circumstances  placed 
him  near  his  promised  bride.  More  than  once  she 
saw  him  change  colour  when  he  approached  her ; 
and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  she  had  caught  his 
melancholy  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  her,  and  it 
was  at  such  moments  that  she  felt  persuaded 

he  still  loved  her but  wherefore  he,  who 

had  boldly  wooed  her  when  so  many  things  con- 
spired to  make  his  doing  it  objectionable,  should 
seem  to  shun  her  now  that  everything  was 
made  so  smooth  and  easy  for  him,  she  vainly 
laboured  to  understand. 

*^  For  time  nor  place,"  she  exclaimed  with 
something  like  bitterness,  **did  then  adhere, 
and  yet  he  would  make  both.  .  •  . 

'  They  have  made  themselves^  and  that  their  fitness 

now 
Doth  uumake  him  1' " 

VOL.  III.  P 


ihey  found  themselves  in 
for  thtn  she  could  not  h 
friend  was  longing  to  a 
respecting  the  singuUril 

the  flattering  nc 

Lady  Elisabeth,  the  sbtc 
by  the  amiable  Lady  i 
than  all  the  rest,  the  ha[ 
like  manner  of  her  aun 
for  a  tDMDent  seemed  tt 
all  preparing  for  a  wed 
So  roroplete  was  this 
was  many  day«  b^re 
that  her  Agnes*  in  thi> 
preparation,  looked  ne 
nay,  eren  vben  at  last 
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thing  upon  the  subject  exactly  resembling  what 
she  remarked  in  Agnes,  and,  to  say  truth,  in 
Colonel  Hubert  also,  she  did  not,  for  she  could 
not,  doubt  that  everything  was  going  on  just  as 
it  should  do,  though  her  own  want  of  practical 
experience  rendered  her  incapable  of  fully  un- 
derstanding it. 

But  if  Agnes  was  wretched,  Colonel  Hubert 
was  infinitely  more  so ;  for  all  the  misery  that 
she  darkly  feared,  without  knowing  either  its 
nature  or  for  how  long  it  was  likely  to  continue, 
came  to  him  wth  the  tremendous  certainty  of 
a  misfortune  that  had  already  fallen  upon  him, 
and  from  which  escape  seemed  less  possible  from 
day  to  day.  She  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
him,  and  great,  no  doubt,  was  the  unhappiness 
produced  by  such  uncertainty,  but  greater  still 
was  the  suffering  produced  by  looking  in  her 
innocent  face,  and  knowing,  as  well  as  Colonel 
Hubert  did,  why  it  grew  daily  paler.  Not  sel- 
dom, indeed,  was  he  tortured  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued  in 
recalling  Frederic  Stephenson,  was  by  no  means 
so  unquestionably  right  in  its  self-sacrificing 
severity  as  he  had  intended  it  should  be.     Had 
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Leigh  Wood;  and  climbing  the  step-path  too 
rapidly  to  give  himself  leisure  to  meditate  tem- 
perately on  the  measure  he  had  determined  to 
pursue,  he  hurried  forward  to  the  dwelling  of 
Miss  Compton,  and  was  already  in  her  drawing- 
room  before  he  had  at  all  decided  in  what  man- 
der  he  should  contrive  to  get  Agnes  alone. 

In  this,  however,  fortune  favoured  him;  for 
Miss  Compton  having  some  point  on  which  she 
desired  to  communicate  with  Lady  Elizabeth, 
had  ordered  the  carriage,  and  invited  Agnes  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Lady  Stephenson ;  but  the  poor 
girl  had  no  heart  to  sustain  a  conversation  with 
a  friend  from  whom  she  most  earnestly  desired 
to  conceal  all  her  thoughts — so  she  declined 
the  invitation,  alleging  her  wish  to  write  a 
letter  to  Empton. 

As  much  alone,  and,  if  possible,  more  melan- 
choly still,  than  when,  a  few  short  weeks  before,  h^ 
made  his  memorable  visit  in  Half  Moon  Street, 
Colonel  Hubert  found  Agnes  listlessly  lying 
upon  a  sofa,  her  eyes  closed,  but  their  lashes 
too  recently  wetted  by  tears  to  make  him  fancy 
her  asleep.  She  was  in  an  inner  room,  to  which 
he  entered  through  the  open  door  that  led  from 


ilelicate  features  since 
appeared  to  him  in  all 
joy  of  her  new  happine 
of  her  auDt.  Love,  ho 
neBS,  and  remorse,  all 
so  completely  overpowt 
which  he  had  hitherto 
that  be  dropped  on  bis 
seinng  the  hand  that  lai 
covered  it  with  passioni 
An  iron  chain  is  not 
timid  delicacy  to  such 
nes,  and  therefore  she 
on  the  bosom  of  Colon 
literate  by  one  momeni 
all  the  doubts  and  fear 
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answer  this  appeal,  though  he  read  it,  and  felt  it 
at  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart ;  and  what  un- 
der happier  circumstances  would  have  tempted 
him  to  kneel  beside  her  for  ever,  now  made  him 
spring  to  his  feet  as  if  terrified  at  the  danger  that 
he  ran. 

"  Agnes !"  he  said,  "  you  must  no  longer  be 
left  ignorant  of  my  misery  • .  •  •  you  may,  you 
must  have  seen  something  of  it,  but  not  all . . 
you  have  not  seen,  you  have  not  guessed  what, 
the  struggle  has  been  between  a  passion  as  fervent 
as  ever  warmed  the  heart  of  man  and  a  dense 
of  honour  ....  too  late  awakened  perhaps .  . . 
which  has  made  it  a  duty  to  suspend  all  plead- 
ings for  an  avowed  return  till ....  till ....'' 

cc  Till !"  ...  repeated    Agnes,   agitated   but 

full  of  hope,  that  the  moment  was  indeed  come 
when  the  dark  and  mysterious  cloud  which  had 
dimmed  all  her  prospects  should  be  dispelled* 

^^  Hear  my  confession,  Agnes,  and  pity  me  at 
least,  if  you  find  it  impossible  to  excuse  me  .  .  • 
Do  you  remember  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
you?  . .  .  It  was  at  a  shop  at  Clifton." 

Agnes  bowed. 


preaenUy  went  on  wita  in 
braced  his  nerves  to  make. 

"  That  friend,  Agnes, 
bearted  Frederic  Stepheni 
brief  interview,  the  beaut; 
cacy  which  it  took  me  da 
short,  be  loved  you,  Agnes, 
I  had  ever  looked  at  you 
friend.  He  hid  no  thougl 
all  the  frankness  of  bis  de 
confessed  his  honourable 
how  was  it,  think  you,  thai 

Agues  raised  her  eyes  tc 
anxious  look,  but  spoke  n 
nel  Hubert,  with  a  hei{ 
mounted  to  bis  temples,  we 
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The  eyes  of  Agnes  fell,  and  her  cheeks  too 
were  now  dyed  with  crimson.  Colonel  Hubert 
saw  it  and  felt  it  all,  but  he  went  on. 

"  The  subject  was  repeatedly  revived  between 
us,  and  as  his  attachment  increased,  so  did  also 
my  opposition  to  it  I  placed  before  him,  in  the 
strongest  manner  I  was  capable  of  doing,  all  the 
objections  to  the  connexion  as  they  then  ap- 
peared to  me,  and  I  did  it,  as  I  thought,  purely 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  himself  and  his  family, 
which  had  recently  become  so  closely  connected 
with  my  own.     But  alas !  Agnes  ...  my  peace 
has  been  and  is  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  doubt 
whether  some  selfish  feelings,  unknown  to  my- 
self, might  not  at  length  have  mingled  with  these 
strong  remonstrances.  Knowing  as  I  do  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Edward  and  his  two  sisters,  no  re- 
morse was  awakened  in  my  mind  so  long  as  you 
remained  with   Mrs.  Bamaby  .  . .  and  the  last 
time  I  conversed  with  my  poor  friend,   I  used 
language  so  strong  upon  the  subject,  that  he 
left  me  in  great  anger.     But  it  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  his  just  resentment,  these  re- 
monstrances had  weight,  for   he  immediately 
left  the  kingdom,  and  has,  I  believe,  remained 

p  5 


.u     j««.       inniHvu  ...... 

that  your  excellent  Mis 
eerred  her  coldDess  to  yoi 
wife  . . .  Even  then,  I  ■; 
for  Stephen8on~4)ut  the 
friends  would  not,  like  mil 
Barnaby  in  their  admirati 
have  furnished  a  justifi 
which  followed  bis  depar 
be  Bet  aside.  But  what  i 
think  of  the  banished  F 
by  me,  that  I  might  take 


Excepting  to  Mary  Pet< 
of  the  attachment  of  Frc 
before  herself,  Agnes  hat 
to  any  human  being  of 
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would  quite  have  forgotten  it;  but  now  she 
could  preserve  his  secret  no  longer,  and,  eager 
to  speak  what  she  thought  would  entirely  re- 
lieve his  self-reproaches  to  hear,  she  said,  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  an  averted  eye, 

"  Let  me,  then,  confess  to  you.  Colonel  Hu- 
bert" . . . 

These  unlucky  words,  however,  intended  as  a 
preface  to  the  only  intelligence  that  could  effec- 
tively have  soothed  his  agitation,  unfortunately 
increased  it  tenfold,  and  raising  his  hand  to  ar- 
rest what  she  was  about  to  say,  he  replied  with 
an  impetuosity  with  which  she  could  not  at  that 
moment  contend  — "  Confess  nothing,  Miss 
Willoughby,  to  me  ..  I  see  that  I  have  awaken- 
ed feelings  which  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  would 
inevitably  be  called  into  existence  by  such  a  dis- 
closure •  •  .  Suffer  me  to  say  a  few  words  more, 
and  I  have  done  ...  A  week  ago,  I  did  what  I 
ought  to  have  done,  as  soon  as  your  present 
position  was  known  to  me  .  .  .  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stephenson,  and  told  him  that  every  obstacle 
was  removed  .  • .  and  that"" . .  . 

"  You  wrote  to  him.  Colonel  Hubert !"  ex- 


low  my  firet . . .  more  exp 
ui^ng  his  return.* 

"  But  you  vill  not  hesi 
bert,"  said  Agnes,  bursting 
patience  for  a  moment,  and 

it  air 

At  this  moment  a  carrii 
door,  and  the  knocker  ani 
gave  notice  of  Miss  Compto 

"  It  is  my  aunt  ?'  criet 
she  must  not  see  me  thus, 
plain  to  her  what  must  appc 
finding  me  in  tears,  and  yc 
me  see  you  again,  Colonel  1 
to  let  me  see  you  again,  wh< 
epeak  to  you  . .  .  but  now  I 
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mind  to  coDsider  ColoDel  Hubert  as  a  very  su- 
perior personage,  but  of  a  remarkably  grave  and 
silent  character ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  while 
she  admired  and  approved  her  Agnes  the  more 
for  loving  and  being  loved  by  so  dignified  an  in- 
dividual, she  could  not  help  wondering  a  little, 
occasionally,  that  so  it  should  be.  But  this 
feeling  she  carefully  concealed,  and  made  it  a 
point,  whenever  a  shade  of  gravity  more  pro- 
found than  usual  was  perceptible  on  his  features, 
(a  circumstance  not  unfrequent,)  to  avoid  inter- 
fering with  his  reserve  by  any  loquacious  civility. 
This  line  of  conduct  had  often  been  a  great  re- 
lief to  him,  but  never  more  so  than  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when,  if  any  lengthened  greetings 
had  occurred  to  stop  his  retreat,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  preserved  the 
outward  semblance  of  cold  composure  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  found  shelter  from  observation. 

"  You  are  going.  Colonel  Hubert?"  she  said. 
'^  Well,  I  will  not  detain  you,  for  I  am  going  to 
be  busy  myself — good  morning."  And  so  he 
escaped. 

On  reaching  home,  he  found  a  letter  waiting 
for  him,  which  by  no  means  tended  to  calm  his 


**  Your  letter  puzzlea  a 
hours  after  this  reaches  you, 
tually  uaderBtand  each  other 
at  presenL  I  am  od  my  roi 
as  all  explanation  must  be 
meet,  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
«  FnsDCR 


A  few  hours,  then,  and  i 
tainty,  would  he  over !  A  fi 
take  place ;  and  rather  than  e 
of  what  he  had  lately  suffer 
felt  inclined  to  welcome  the  i 
might. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 


A    DI9COVXRT    SOtNE — PRODUCTIVB    OF    MANY   NEW   RELATIONS, 
AND   VARIOUS  OTHER  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  day  next  but  one  after  this  letter  reached 
him,  Miss  Compton  and  Agnes  were  engaged  to 
dine  with  Lady  Elizabeth.  Colonel  Hubert  had 
not  ventured  to  present  himself  in  the  Mall 
during  the  interval,  for  though,  on  cooler  medi- 
tation, he  did  not  believe  that  the  unfortunate 
words,  "  Let  me,  then,  confess  to  you.  Colonel 
Hubert,'^  were  meant  to  usher  a  confession  of 
love  to  his  rival,  he  doubted  not  that  they  would 
have  been  followed  by  an  avowal  of  her  agreeing 
with  himself  in  deeming  his  own  conduct  most 
reprehensible ;  and  just  then,  he  felt  he  could 
not  receive  this,  notwithstanding  its  justice,  in 


him  at  Clifton  od  bis  arri 
The  ladies  of  the  part 
betb.  Lady  Stephenson, 
A^es,  were  assembled 
the  two  gentlemen  not  I 
dining-parlour,  when  a  I 
nounced  company. 

"  Who  can  that  be  7" 
"  Have  you  invited  ereni 

"  Not  a  soul,  my  dear, 
mean  to  have  a  treat  ag 
growing  sick  of  curioaitif 

"  Tant  mieux,  dear 
Stephenson.  «  But  invil 
tere  coming  now  :  I  hear 

Lady  Stephenson  was 
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^<  Young  Stephenson  !"  said  Lady  Elizabeth, 
''  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  coming  to 
aifton.^ 

"  Sir  Edward's  brother,  I  suppose  ?*'  ... 
said  Miss  Compton,  ....  but  Agnes  said  no- 
thing, though  had  any  one  laid  a  hand  upon  her 
heart,  they  would  have  discovered  that  his  ar- 
rival was  not  a  matter  of  indiflTerence.  To  re- 
ceive him  with  the  appearance  of  it  was,  how- 
ever, absolutely  necessary,  and  she  very  reso- 
lutely assumed  an  aspect  of  tranquillity ;  it  was 
not  necessary  that  she  should  look  towards  the 
door  to  greet  him  as  he  entered,  and  therefore  she 
did  not  do  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  atten- 
tion she  devoted  to  the  pattern  of  the  hearth- 
rug, she  became  aware,  within  a  moment  after 
this  electrifying  name  had  been  announced, 
that  not  one  only  but  three  people  were  in  the 
room,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a  lady. 

Agnes  then  looked  up,  and  the  first  figure 
which  distinctly  met  her  eye  was  not  that  of 
Frederic  Stephenson,  but  of  a  gentleman  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  some  forty  years,  perhaps, 
upon  his  handsome  but  delicate  features.  He 
was  not  tall,  but  slightly  and  elegantly  formed, 


But  who  these  mig^t 
or  how  they  were  rei^ 
the  eye  of  Agnes  had  i 
it  wss  &s(UQated,  as  i 
gaze  of  Uiis  straDger. 
stepped  forward  a  pace 
than  the  rest,  stood  lo< 
evident  emotion. 

Hk  first  words  she 
the  voice  of  jroimg  Ste 
mediately  recognised,  ' 
them  was  unintelligible. 

"  Yee^  my  dear  ar, 
right,"  he  said;  "that 

But  though  these  won 
Un^  they  drew  ber  atte 
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What  eflTect  this  mute  scene  produced  on  the 
other  persons  present,  Agnes  could  not  know, 
for  she  did  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from  those  of 
the  mysterious  stranger,  till  at  length  he  turned 
from  her,  and  stepping  back,  took  the  hand  of 
a  very  young,  but  very  beautiful  girl,  whom  he 
led  towards  the  sofa  she  occupied,  and  placing 
her  on  it,  said, 

"  Agnes  Willoughby !  ....  receive  your 
sister  ....  and  let  her  plead  for  her  father 
and  yours  ....  You  have  been  long,  long 
neglected,  my  poor  child,  but  there  has  been 
some  excuse  for  it  ...  .  Can  you  forgive  me, 
Agnes?" 

«  Good  God !  .  .  .  .  My  father  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, starting  up,  and  stretching  out  her 
bands  towards  him.  ^<  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that 
you  are  indeed  my  father?*' 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  wished  it  were  so, 
Agnes,**  he  replied,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  and 
impressing  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,"  and  I 
will  echo  your  words  ....     Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Possible !  ....  O !  yes,  sir,  it  is  pos- 
sible ....  I  have  so  longed  to  know  that  I 
had  a  father !  .  .  .  .     And  is  this  sweet  crea- 


by  saying, 

"  Yea,  dearest  Agnes, 
deed  I  am,  and  I  know  j 
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For  all  reply  Agnes  be 
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likely  to  deny  ....  God  bless  them  ^hotb, 
pretty  creatures  !  •  .  .  .  I  hope  they  will  each 
be  a  blessing  to  the  other  ....  But,  to  be 
sure,  it  seems  to  be  a  most  romantic  story  •  .  . 
and  wonderfully  like  those  I  used  to  read  in  my 
bower,  Agnes." 

'^  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  very  sad  in  my 
part  of  it,  Miss  Compton,"  replied  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  ''  but  at  this  moment  I  can  hardly 
regret  it,  as  herein  I  hope  to  show  some  excuse 
for  my  long  negligence  respecting  my  poor  girl. 
Take  this  on  trust,  my  good  lady,  will  you  ?" 
he  added,  holding  out  his  hand  to  her,  ^'  that 
no  displeasure  towards  me  may  destroy  the  hap* 
piness  of  this  meeting." 

Miss  Compton  gave  him  her  hand  very 
frankly,  saying, 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  very  severe  upon  you, 
Mr.  Willoughby,  for,  without  any  misfortunes  at 
all  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  it,  our  dear  Agnes 
might  tell  you  some  naughty  stories  about  me. 
....     But  she  does  not  look  as  if  she  were 

much  inclined  to  complain  of  anybody 

What  a  pair  of  happy,  lovely  looking  creatures ! 
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and  return  his  affectionate  smile  with  a  look  of 
coldness  and  reserve. 

Perfectly  undaunted,  however,  the  gay  Fre- 
deric continued  to  look  at  her  with  an  air  of 
the  most  happy  confidence ;  but  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  recollecting  that  it  was  possible,  though 
they  had  all  of  them  been  at  least  ten  minutes 
in  the  room  together,  no  explanation  might  have 
yet  reached  her,  he  said,  in  a  manner  to  show 
that  he  was  too  happy  to  be  very  grave,  though 
quite  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  deserve  belief — 
"  If  you  accept  my  Nora  for  a  sbter,  Agnes, 
you  must  accept  me  for  a  brother  too.     She 
knows  that  till  I   saw  her  1  thought  you  the 
most  charming  person  in  the  world ;  and  as  she 
forgives  me  for  this,  I  hope  you  will  show  as 
much  resemblance  to  her  in  mind  as  in  person, 
and  forgive  me  for  thinking,  when  I  did  see  her, 
that  she  was  still  more  charming  than  you  ?" 

And  then  it  was  that  Agnes  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  felt  wholly,  perfectly,  and  alto- 
gether happy.  She  saw  in  an  instant,  with  the 
rapid  glance  of  love,  that  all  the  misty  cloud 
that  had  hung  between  her  and  Hubert  was 
withdrawn  for  ever  .  . .  and  then  she  felt  how 
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a  line  or  two  written  in  a  prodigious  hurry ;  but 
you  must  perceive  that  I  could  not  enclose 
Nora  in  a  cover ;  and  as  she  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  tny  answer,  I  was  obliged  to  let 
him  wait  till  I  could  convey  her  properly,  and 
place  her  before  his  eyes  and  his  under- 
standing." 

"  And  so  convince  him,''  replied  Agnes,  with 
another  smile,  full  of  her  new-bom  gaiety,  *'  that 
the  moment  she  is  seen  all  other  ladies  must 
be  forgotten  •  •  .  prove  that  to  Colonel  Hubert, 
Mr.  Stephenson,  and  I  will  prove  to  you** . . . 

"  What  ?  —  you  tremendous-looking  sibyl, 
what?" 

*^  A  very  fatal  sister  P  she  replied ;  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Lady  Stephenson  pre- 
ceded the  two  gentlemen  she  had  brought 
from  the  dining-parlour,  into  the  room. 

Agnes,  no  longer  the  fearful,  shrinking  Agnes, 
sprang  forward  to  meet  them,  and  taking  Colonel 
Hubert  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  her  father, 
saying  in  an  altered  accent,  that  at  once  en- 
tered his  heart,  and  told  him  that  all  was  right — 
<'  Let  me  present  you  to  my  father,  Hubert— 
to  my  dear  father.  Colonel  Hubert;    he  will 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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own  elder  brother.  Sir  EMward  Stephenson, 
Miss  Nora  WiIloughby«  Is  she  not  charming, 
Edward  ?  I  hope  I  have  pleased  you  at  last, 
and  their  ladyships,  my  sisters,  too^  for  I  assure 
you  everything  is  very  elegant,  well-bom,  and 
so  forthr  .  •  •  But  you  are  not  to  At  down  by 
her  though,  for  all  that,  unless  you  make  room 
for  me  between  you,  for  she  has  already  given 
away  more  smiles  than  I  can  at  all  afford  to 
spare ;  and,  besides,  I  have  a  hundred  things  to 
say  to  her  ...  I  want  to  ask  her  how  she  likes 
you  all.** 

Colonel  Hubert,  as  soon  as  his  gay  friend 
had  reseated  himself,  gave  one  speaking  look 
to  Agnes,  and  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
Mr.  Willoughby. 

By  degress,  the  party  began  to  talk  together 
with  less  of  agitation  and  more  of  comfort; 
but  Frederic  was  not  permitted  wholly  to  en- 
gross his  young  Jianceii  for  all  the  ladies 
crowded  round  her,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  young  foreigner 
on  the  land  of  her  fathers.  She  was  in  truth  a 
very  sweet  young  creature,  and  soon  converted 
the    kindness    which  circumstances  called  for, 
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evening  taught  her  to  understand,  by  the  elo- 
quence of  looks,  the  delightful  change  that  had 
been  wrought  within  him;  but  it  was  Agnes 
who  first  found  the  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  it  in  words.  He  stood  behind  her 
as  he  an*anged  her  cloak,  and  when  this  was 
done,  she  turned  suddenly  round  to  him,  and 
said,  in  an  accent  of  playful  reproach,  ^^  Hu- 
bert ! . . .  may  I  be  happy  now  7^ 

His  answer  was,  "  Will  you  see  me  to-mor- 
row ? .  . .  and  alone  P'*  She  blushed — perhaps  at 
remembering  how  often  she  bad  before  wished 
to  converse  with  him  in  the  manner  he  now  for 
the  first  time  proposed,  but  she  nodded  her 
assent ;  he  handed  her  to  the  carriage,  pressed 
her  hand,  and  whispered  "  eleven  o'clock"  as  he 
put  her  into  it,  and  then  mounted  to  his  cham- 
ber without  exchanging  a  word  more  with  any 
living  soul,  that  he  might  enjoy,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  yielded  up  his  heart,  the 
luxury  of  meditating  on  Agnes  and  her  pro- 
mised love,  without  any  mixture.of  self-reproach 
to  poison  the  enjoyment. 
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Hubert  and  all  that  vast  world  of  happiness 
which  appeared  opening  before  them,  to  wel^ 
come  her  fair  sister  to  her  bower,  and  to  begin 
such  a  conversation  with  her,  as  sisters  so  placed 
might  be  expected  to  hold.  But  she  was  soon 
rewarded  for  the  exertion,  for  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  pass  an  hour  of  intimate  intercourse 
with  Nora  without  loving  her>  for  she  was  made 
up  of  frankness,  warm  affection,  light-hearted- 
ness,  and  sweet  temper. 

As  soon  as  Peggy  bad  performed  all  the 
services  required  of  her,  and  that  the  door  was 
£Edriy  closed  behind  ber,  Nora  threw  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Agnes,  and  pressed  her 
in  a  long  and  fond  embrace, 

^^Dear,  dear  Agnes  I*^  she  exclaimed,  ^*I 
wish  you  could  share  the  pleasure  that  I  enjoy 
at  this  moment  —  but  it  is  impossible  ...  I 
come  upon  you  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  unin- 
telligibly, and  must  rather  startle  and  astound» 
than  give  you  the  delight  that  you  give  me. 
For  I  have  been  preparing  to  love  you  for  many 
weeks  past,  and  have  been  longing  till  I  was 
almost  sick  to  get  to  you.  And  after  such 
eager  and  sanguine  expectations  as  mine,  it  is 
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assure  you,  I  tried  to  behave  properly,  though, 
if  I  had  done  quite  the  contrary,  papa  would 
never  have  found  it  out  I  never  looked  at 
him  at  all  above  three  or  four  times,  and  that 
was  accidentally  from  happening  to  turn  round 
my  head.  But  whether  I  thought  about  it  or 
not,  there  were  his  beautiful  large  eyes  always 
sure  to  be  fixed  upon  me ;  and  when  the  opera 
was  over,  he  must  have  run  out  of  his  box  the 
moment  we  left  ours,  for  I  saw  him  as  we  got 
into  the  fiacre,  standing  close  beside  it.  Well, 
I  hardly  know  how  it  happened,  but  from  that 
time  I  never  stirred  out  without  meeting  him ; 
he  never  spoke  of  course,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent our  knowing  one  another  just  as  well  as  if 
we  had  been  the  oldest  acquaintance.  At  last, 
however,  he  managed  very  cleverly  to  find  out 
that  papa  was  acquainted  with  M.  Dupont,  who 
gives  such  beautiful  concerts,  and  receives  all 
the  English  so  hospitably,  and  he  asked  as  a 
great  favour  to  be  invited  to  meet  us  ;  and  so  he 
was,  and  then  we  were  introduced,  and  then 
everything  went  on  beautifully,  for  he  knew  you, 
and  the  name  of  Willoughby,  and  the  likeness, 
and  all  that,  convinced  him  that  we  must  be  the 
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thing  in  the  world  •  •  •  •  and  Frederic  himself 
thinks  so  now.  He  told  me  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  shoot  himself  when  you  refused  him, 
but  that  the  very  first  moment  he  saw  me^  he 
felt  certain  that  I  should  suit  him  a  great 
deal  better  than  you  would  have  done." 

^^  That  I  am  sure  is  quite  true,  Nora,  **  re- 
plied Agnes,  very  earnestly,  <^  for  I  too  feel 
certain  that  I  never  could  have  suited  anybody 
but  Colonel  Hubert . .  .  And  now,  my  sweet 
sister,  let  us  go  to  sleep,  or  we  shall  hardly 
be  up  early  enough  to  meet  the  friends  who, 
I  think,  will  be  wishing  to  see  us  again  .... 
Good  night,  dearest  !^^ 

^*  Good  night,  darling  Agnes  I ...  Is  not  it 
pleasant  to  have  a  sister,  Agnes  ? ...  It  is  so 
nice  to  be  able  to  tell  you  everything. ...  I 
am  sure  I  could  never  be  able  to  do  it  to 
anybody  else.     Grood  night  !** 

^*  Bless  you,  sweet  Nora  P  replied  Agnes ; 
and  then,  each  nestling  upon  her  pillow,  and 
giving  some  few  happy  dreamy  thoughts  to  the 
object  they  loved  best,  they  closed  their  fair 
young  eyes,  and  slept  till  morning. 
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^*  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  Til  tell  him  ererytlting. 
. . .  But  eat  some  breakfast,  Agnes,  or  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  able  to  talk  ...  I  suppose 
it  is  about  your  new  sister,  and  your  father, 
and  all  that,  that  you  want  to  speak  to  him.^ 

^*  There  are  many  thmgs,  aunt  Betsy  •  •  •  • 
But,  good  heavens  f  there  is  a  knock  ....  Will 
it  not  look  very  odd  for  you  to  send  him  in  to 
me?' 

Without  waiting  to  give  an  answer,  the  agile 
old  lady  intercepted  William's  approach  to  the 
door  in  time  to  give  the  order  she  wished ;  and 
in  two  minutes  more  Colonel  Hubert  was 
ushered  into  a  room  where  the  happy  but 
blushing  Agnes  was  alone. 

His  first  few  steps  towards  her  were  made 
at  the  pace  at  which  drawing-room  floors  are 
usually  traversed,  but  the  last  part  of  the  dis* 
tance  was  cleared  by  a  movement  considerably 
more  rapid,  for  she  had  risen  in  nervous 
agitation  as  he  approached,  and  for  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  ventured  a  caress,  he 
threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart     Agnes  struggled  not  to  disengage 
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and  take  an  unvarnished  retrospect  of  all  that 
has  passed  since  we  first  met  •  .  .  Yet  why 
should  I  ask  for  this  ?  .  •  .  I  hate  to  think  of 
it  .  .  .  for  it  is  a  fact,  Agnes,  which  his  subse- 
quent attachment  to  your  sister  must  not  make 
you  doubt,  Frederic  and  his  seven  thousand 
a  year  would  have  been  at  your  disposal,  had 
not  my  dissuasions  prevented  it  •  •  .  And  had 
this  been  so,  who  knows  .  .  •" 

A  shade  of  melancholy  seemed  once  again 
settling  on  the  noble  countenance  of  Colonel 
Hubert;  Agnes  could  not  bear  it,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  him,  she  said, 

**  Montague !  answer  me  sincerely  thb  one 
question,  which  is  the  strongest  feeling  in  your 
mind  at  this  moment — the  pleasure  derived 
from  believing  that  your  influence  on  Frederic 
was  so  great,  or  the  pain  of  doubting  how  the 
offer  you  speak  of  would  have  been  received  ?^ 

*^  I  have  no  pleasure  in  believing  I  have  in- 
fluence on  any  one,  save  yourself,"  he  answered 
gravely. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Montague,"  she  said,  ^^be- 
cause  you  somewhat  overrated  your  influence 
with   my  brother  elect.     Save  for  your  foolish 
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stop  his  speech,  she  added,  mimickitig  bis  im- 
patient tone, 

« ^Confess  nothing,  MissWilloughby,  tome  T . . . 
And  then  you  told  me  you  had  written  to  him, 
and  when  I  exclaimed,  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
may at  the  idea  of  your  having  written  to  recal 
him,  you  again    interrupted  me  by  saying  that 

you  would  do  it  again and  then  my  aunt 

came,   and   so  we    parted Then    whose 

fault  was  it  that  I  did  not  tell  you?** 

"  My  own,  Agnes,  it  was  my  own ;  and  alas  ! 

I  did  not  suffer  for  it  alone How 

wretched  you  must  have  been  made  by  my  ve- 
hemence ! But  you  have  forgiven  me,  and 

all  this  must  be  forgotten  for  ever There 

is,  however,  one  subject  on  which  I  would  will- 
ingly ask  a  few  more  questions — these,  I  hope, 
you  will  answer,  Agnes  ?" 

**  Yes  !**  she  replied,  gaily,  "  you  may  hope 
for  an  answer  to  all  your  questions pro- 
vided, that  just  when  I  am  about  to  speak,  you 
do  not  raise  your  arm  thus,  in  order  to  prevent 
me. 

**  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  avoid  it,"  he  replied,'' 
and  for  the  greater  security  will  place  the  offend- 


"  ADu  wui  jrou  oe  pieai 
Uubwt»  mhf  it  wtm  that  y 
to  SDjrbodf  eke,  bv 

'*  Because  I  loved  you, 

''Because  I  lared  yoi 
peated  Agnes. 

"Is  tliatan  echo?"  aai 

"  No !"  rejdied  Agnea 
answer  to  your  question." 

*'  Then,  exactly  when  I 
ing  reasons  incontroTerti 
Mre.  Baniaby  should  nen 
man,  the  young,  the  lor 
was  loving  me  ?  " 

*•  Even  so,"  sud  Agues, 
(>  false  impressions  have  w 
that  it  would  Dot  be  wiae  I 
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'  That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Would  not  offend  thee ! ' 

But  can  you  wonder  that)  after  all  I  have  suf- 
fered, my  heart  and  soul  thirsts  for  an  assurance 
of  your  love?    What  might  well  suffice  another, 

Agnes,  ought  not  to  suffice  me I  am  so 

much  older.** 

'<  I  cannot  help  it,  Montague nor  could 

I  help  it  when  you  took  me  out  of  the  clutches 
of  Major  Allen,  upon  the  Windmill-hill,  nor 
when  you  were  pleased  to  be  so  gracious  as  to 

approve    my  singing nor   upon  a  great 

many  other  occasions,  when  it  would  have  been 
wise  for  me  to  remember  it,  perhaps.  But  if  I 
love  you,  and  you  love  me,  I  cannot  see  how 
your  age  or  mine  either  need  interfere  to  pre- 
vent it." 

Perhaps  at  last  Colonel  Hubert  arrived  at  the 
same  satisfactory  conclusion,  for  the  conversa- 
tion was  a  long  one ;  and  before  it  was  ended, 
some  little  sketchings  of  his  feelings  during  the 
early  part  of  their  acquaintance  brought  to 
Agnes'  mind  the  soothing  belief  that  after  the 
evening  of  the  Clifton  ball  her  image  had  never 
forsaken  his  foncy  more,  though  it  was  by  slow 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Ma.  WiLLOUoHBY  was  little  lees  punctual  to  his 
appointment  than  Colonel  Hubert ;  and  as  the 
young  Nora,  weary  with  her  journey,  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  excitement  of  the  scenes  which 
followed  it,  bad  not  yet  left  her  bed,  he  too,  had 
the  advantage  of  a  tite-i-teie. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  any  minute  repe- 
tition of  a  narrative  which  had,  in  fact,  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  personages  of  our  drama.  It 
wae  evident  that  Mr.  Willoughby  had  suffered 
much,  both  from  the  early  loss  of  his  fair  young 
wife,  and  the  continued  hostility,  or,  more  pro- 
perty speaking,  the  continued  neglect  of  his  fo- 
mily.    He  had  exchanged  into  a  regiment  sent 


aaa  not  oib  —  gooa  guv 
captive  ^e  a8ec6oDB  of  ■ 
pretty  «a  poor  Sophia  C 
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daughter  and  their  weall 
Uve  amonget  tbem.  Th 
but  bis  life  was  not  a  I 
proBpect  of  great  postal 
was  kept  in  almost  pent 
bis  father-in-law;  all  hi 
fusely  supplied,  hut  with 
iiist  in  the  maintenance  of 
&igland,  than  if  he  had 
to  the  oar. 
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was  prevented  from  making  any  effort  to  change 
it,  as  much  by  his  total  inability  to  support  him- 
self elsewhere,  as  by  consideration  for  the  in« 
terest  of  his  child.  As  she  grew  up,  he  began 
once  more  to  feel  that  life  was  not  altogether  a 
bore  and  a  burden,  and  at  length  his  passive 
submission  to  years  of  wearying  annoyance  was 
rewarded  by  finding  himself,  at  the  death  of  the 
generous  but  tyrannical  Mr.  Grafton,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  handsome  life  income,  and  the  sole 
guardian  of  the  young  heiress  his  daughter. 

It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  dis- 
posed to  recal  himself  to  the  memory  of  those 
be  bad  left  behind  him  in  England ;  and  the  de- 
sire to  do  so  became  so  strong,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  finally  arranging  his  afiairs  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  exile,  and  taking  his  departure  for 
Europe.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  firiend  as 
commander  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  be 
took  his  passage  for  Havre,  and,  once  landed  on 
the  coast  of  France,  he  yielded  to  Nora's  en- 
treaties that  they  should  pass  a  few  weeks  at 
Paris  before  they  left  it.  His  accidental  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Stephenson  there  was  then  related, 
and  its  consequences  as  it  respected  his  daugh- 
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der  that  never  during  i 
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you  could  never  hare  foii 
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ed  her  to  believe  me  dead,  because  I  had  not 
the  power  of  making  my  being  alive  a  source  of 
joy  to  her." 

Whether  Miss  Compton  thought  this  apology 
a  good  one,  or  the  reverse,  does  not  appear  ; 
for  all  the  branches  of  the  party  who  so  unex- 
pectedly met  together  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Elizabeth   Norris,  continued    from    that    time 
forward  to  live  on  terms  of  the  most  agreeable 
amity  together ;   and^  perhaps  the  only  symp- 
tom by  which  some  little  feeling  of  disapproba- 
tion might  have    been    perceived,   was   Miss 
Ck>mp ton's  begging  to  decline^  on  the  part  of  all 
interested,  Mr.    Willoughb/s  proposal  of   in- 
suring his  life  for  ten   thousand  pounds,  as  a 
portion  for  his  eldest  daughter. 

^  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it,''  said  the  little  spmster,  with  great  good- 
humour,  but  also  with  a  very  evident  intention 

of  having  her  own  way "1  believe  that 

if  you  will  mention  the  subject  to  Colonel  Hu- 
bert, or  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Norris,  his  aunt,  you 
will  find  that  they  both  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing such  a  sacrifice  of  income  on  your  part  quite 
unnecessary,  and  decidedly  unwise.     Your  sis^ 

VOL.   III.  R 
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**  1  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  your  proving 
this  to  them  in  any  manner  that  you  please/'  re- 
plied Miss  Compton ;  <*  and  I  rather  think  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  doing  so  will  be,  by 
permitting  the  portion  of  Agnes  to  be  furnished 
by  Sophia  Compton *s  aunt*^ 

*<  Five  thousand,  then,  let  it  be.  Miss  Comp- 
ton; five  thousand  settled  upon  younger  chil- 
dren,^' said  Mr.  Willoughby. 

*'  No,  sir,"  persisted  the  old  lady,  "  it  must 
not  be,  if  you  please.  The  property  of  Compton 
Basett,  with  the  name,  and  a  sum  of  money 
withal  sufficient  considerably  to  add  to  and  im« 
prove  the  estate,  will  be  settled  by  me  on  the 
second  son  of  your  daughter  Agnes.  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth, on  the  part  of  her  nephew,  adds 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  settlement  on 
younger  children,  which,  together  with  my  pro- 
perty, will  of  course  belong  to  Agnes  for  her 
life.  I  hope,  sir,  this  statement  will  satisfy  you 
repecting  the  provision  to  be  made  for  Miss  Wil- 
loughby, and  prevent  your  feeling  any  further 
anxiety  on  the  subject." 

It  was  impossible  Mn  Willoughby  could  de- 
clare himself  dissatisfied,  and  from  this  time  he 
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lovers,  their  beloveds,  and  all  parents,  friends, 
and  guardians  interested  therein,  and  the  happy 
day  on  which  the  double  espousals  were  celebrat- 
ed, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peters  invited  the  whole 
party  to  dinner.  No  strangers  were  permitted 
to  disturb  the  freedom  of  the  society  thus  as- 
sembled at  dinner,  though,  to  gratify  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's love  of  music,  one  or  two  proficients  in 
that  science  were  invited  for  the  evening.  The 
gentlemen,  who  probably  thought  the  society  in 
the  drawing-room  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
good  Mr.  Peters,  even  though  backed  by  his  ex- 
cellent wine,  were  already  partaking  coffee 
with  the  ladies,  when  a  reduplicated  knock- 
ing announced  the  arrival  of  visiters. 

*^  The  Chamberlains,  I  suppose,**  oaid  Mrs. 
Peters.     "  How  very  early  they  are  !" 

But  she  was  mistaken,  it  was  not  the  Cham- 
berlains ;  for  a  footman  threw  wide  the  drawing* 
room  door,  and  announced  *'  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O'Donagough  !" 

'*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  who  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Peters  to 
Mary. 

^*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  what?**  said  Elizabeth  to 
Lucy. 
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Elizabeth  and  Lucy  !  Good  Heaven  !  Agnes 
here  ?  and  my  aunt  Compton,  too !  •  •  Well,  so 
much  the  better,  my  dear  Patrick  ;  I  shall  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  to  more 
relations,  and  as  I  should  be  proud  to  introduce 
you  to  all  the  world,  this  can  only  be  an  in- 
crease of  pleasure  to  me.  Agnes  Willoughby, 
my  dear,  I  can't  say  you  behaved  very  well  to 
me  when  the  cheerful  sort  of  life  1  indulged  in, 
solely  on  your  account,  was  changed  for  sorrow 
and  imprisonment;  but,  nevertheless,  my  reli- 
gious principles,  which  are  stronger,  my  dear, 
than  even  when  you  knew  me,  lead  me  to  for- 
give you,  and,  better  still,  they  lead  me  to  in- 
troduce you  to  your  excellent  and  exemplary 
uncle,  the  Reverend  Mr.  O'Donagough." 

During  the  whole  course  of  these  speeches 
not  a  single  voice  had  been  heard  to  pronounce 
a  syllable  in  reply,  exceptmg  that  of  Mr.  Peters, 
who  put  his  heels  together  and  made  a  bow 
when  she  paused,  husband  in  hand,  before  him, 
and  said,  "  Your  servant,  sir  P' 

But  Agnes,  when  her  turn  came,  though  co- 
louring most  painfully  at  being  so  addressed, 
and  with  her  heart  sinking  under  the  unexam- 
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santly  curious  scrutiny,  resumed  his  conversa- 
tion with  Nora. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  O'Do- 
nagough  ....**  but  I  should  really  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  your  name." 

"  My  name,  madam,  is  VVilloughby.*' 

*^  Gracious  heaven  !**  exclaimed  the  bride, 
**  O'Donagough,  dearest,  this  is  an  eventful  day 
indeed.  •  .  .  Behold  your  brother/' 

The  two  gentlemen  stared  at  each  other  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  more  indicative 
of  surprise  than  of  fraternal  affection  «... 
Mr.  Willoughby,  indeed,  looked  very  much  as 
if  he  suspected  that  the  poor  lady,  be  she  who 
she  would,  was  decidedly  not  in  her  right  mind; 
while  her  husband,  rather  weary,  perhaps,  of 
such  a  continuity  of  introductions,  escaped  from 
her  side,  and  stationed  himself  at  another 
window. 

"Willoughby!  .  •  .  .  dearest  Willoughby! 
....  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  have  for- 
gotten me?  .  ...  Can  you,  indeed,  have  for- 
gotten the  sister  of  your  wife  ?** 

"  Miss  Martha  ?  ....  Is  it  possible  ?  .  .  .  • 
I  beg  your  pardon,    Mrs.  Donagough  ....  I 
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her  manner  of  establishing  herself  in  some 
sort  obliged  Mrs.  Peters  to  act  as  if  she  were 
so.  •  •  .  The  difierent  groups  which  had  been 
deranged  by  her  entrance,  resumed  their  con- 
versation; coffee  and  tea  included  the  intruders 
in  its  round,  and  everybody  excepting  Miss 
Compton  seemed  once  more  tolerably  at  their 
ease.  She  could  not  affect  to  recover  her  equa- 
nimity like  the  rest,  but  placing  a  low  chair  im- 
mediately behind  the  sofa  on  which  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth's tall  figure  was  placed,  she  sat  down  so 
as  to  be  completely  concealed  by  her,  saying, 
'^  Will  your  ladyship  have  the  great  kindness  to 
let  me  hide  myself  here  ?  •  .  .  •  That  horrible 
woman  is,  I  confess  it,  my  own  brother'^s 
daughter,  but  she  is  ....  no  matter  what 
she  is  ....  I  am  much  to  blame,  no  doubt, 
....  but  I  hate  to  look  upon  her." 

'^  Put  yourself  quite  at  your  ease.  Miss 
Compton,"  replied  Lady  Elizabeth,  laughing; 
'^  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  the  world  in 
comprehending  your  feelings.  In  you  she  has 
conquered  the  feeling  of  relationship;  in  me,  an 
instinct  stronger  still  perhaps,  namely,  that  of 
finding  amusement  in  absurdity.    But  I  almost 
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her  for  the  rest  of  the  eveDing  with  great  phi* 
losophy.  And,  in  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she 
moved  her  place,  and  seated  herself  beside  her 
friend  Lady  Elizabeth,  more  than  half  inclined 
to  share  in  the  amusement,  which,  notwith- 
standing her  good  resolutions,  that  facetious 
lady  seemed  inclined  to  take  in  contemplating 
the  newly-married  pair. 

The  conversation,  meanwhile,  between  the 
two  old  acquaintances,  went  on  with  consider- 
able interest  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Willoughby 
again  related  his  adventures,  and  introduced  his 
pretty  daughter,  and  then,  recurring  once  more 
to  Silverton,  Mrs.  0*Donagough  said,  in  an 
accent  that  betokened  considerable  interest  in 
the  question — **  Willoughby  ! — can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  your  old  friend  Tate  i** 

^^  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  of  late  years; 
but  of  course  you  know  that  he  married  his 
cousin.  Miss  Temple,  very  soon  after  we  left 
Silverton.** 

^^  Very  soon'f'  said  Mrs.  O'Donagough,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sister,^  replied  Willoughby, 
with  a  melancholy  smile ;  ^^  it  is  not  often  that 
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proach,  making  her  by  far  the  lowest  courtesy  her 
knees  ever  performed,  in  a  manner  which  effec- 
tually averted  it  from  herself 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  O'Donagough's  departure  from  England 
was  a  great  blessing  to  all  the  connexions  she 
left  behind,  for,  had  she  continued  within  reach 
of  them,  it  is  hardly  possible  but  some  annoy- 
ance would  have  been  the  consequence.  As  it 
was,  however,  sorrow  seemed  to  depart  with 
her ;  for  seldom  does  so  large  a  portion  of  hap- 
piness as  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  she  had  for- 
merly tormented,  attend  the  career  of  any. 

Colonel  Hubert,  although  he  actually  did 
very  soon  become  a  general,  never  again  felt 
any  alarm  on  the  score  of  his  age,  but  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  he  was  beloved  with 
all  the  devoted  tenderness  that  his  heart  de- 
sired, and  his  noble  character  deserved.  Agnes 
never  ceased  to  glory  in  her  choice,  and  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  make  Aunt  Betsy  confess 
that  her  great  nephew,  notwithstanding  his  being 
a  general,  was  more  like  a  hero  than  any  other 
man  she  had  ever  seen.  Miss  Compton  lived  to 
see  an  extremely  fine  lad,  called  Compton  Hubert 
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couple  as  ever  enjoyed  ten  thousand  a  year  to- 
gether. Occasionally,  of  course,  they  were  in 
debt,  as  all  people  of  ten  thousand  a  year  must 
be ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  contrived  to  bring 
matters  round  wonderfully  well,  and  as  their 
property  was  fortunately  settled,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward happened  to  die  without  children,  their 
family  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters  were  left 
at  last  very  tolerably  provided  for. 

4F  •  *  • 

Mrs.  ODonagough's  voyage  to  New  England 
was  quite  as  agreeable  as  such  a  voyage  gene- 
rally is ;  and  on  arriving,  she  was  greatly  con- 
soled for  any  little  inequalities  in  her  young 
husband's  temper  by  the  great  success  of  his 
preaching.  For  at  least  six  months  after  their 
arrival,  he  was  more  in  the  fashion  than  any 
gentleman  of  any  profession  had  ever  been  be- 
fore ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  reverend 
preacher  unfortunately  was  present  at  a  horse- 
race, upon  which  the  recondite  wisdom  of  the 
fable,  which  treats  of  a  cat  turned  into  a  woman, 
must  have  become  manifest  to  every  reflecting 
mind  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
0*Donagough's  early  life ;  for  no  sooner  did  the 
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He  entered  into  no  very  tedious  or  particular 
details  respecting  the  reasons  for,  or  the  manner 
of,  his  voyage  out,  but  testified  much  cordial 
satisfaction  at  the  meeting ;  while^  on  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  0*Donagough  was  as  remarkably 
communicative  as  he  was  the  reverse,  dilating 

largely  on  my  Lord 's  careful  attention  to 

her  interest  on  her  marriage  with  his  son,  who 
had  insisted  upon  coming  out  in  a  fit  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  which,  as  she  sensibly  observed, 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  last. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  meeting  that 
Mrs.  O'Donagough  became  aware  of  the  truth 
of  the  song,  which  says, 

"  Mais  on  retourne  toujours 
A  ses  premieres  amours." 

For  it  was  evident  that  the  sentiment  which 
circumstances  had  so  rudely  shaken  at  Clifton  a 
year  or  two  before,  was  again  putting  forth  its 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  that  it  depended  upon 
herself  alone  whether  she  should  not  yet  become 
the  wife  of  the  accomplished  Major  Allen. 

For  a  few  weeks  she  struggled  with  her  re- 
maining affection,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
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